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TRANSACTIONS 


OF  THE 


|ta  foil  §$Mt  JgriotJiral  Sbritfj, 


WITH  AK 


ABSTRACT  OF  THE  PROCEEDINGS 


OP  THE 


CQITHTY    AGKIOULTUBAL    SOCIETIES. 


VOLUME  XXVIII— 1868. 


ALBANY : 
mpa: 

1869. 


CONSTITUTION 

OF  THE 

NEW  YORK  STATE  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY 


The  style  of  this  Society  shall  be  "  The  New  York  State  Agri- 
cultural Society."  Its  object  shall  be  to  improve  the  condition  of 
Agriculture,  Horticulture  and  the  Household  Arts. 

Sec.  1.  The  Society  shall  consist  of  such  citizens  of  the  State  as 
shall  signify  in  writing,  their  wish  to  become  members,  and  shall  pay 
on  subscribing  not  less  than  one  dollar,  and  annually  thereafter  one 
dollar,  and  also  of  Honorary  and  Corresponding  members. 

The  Presidents  of  County  Agricultural  Societies,  or  a  delegate 
from  each,  shall  ex-officio  be  members  of  this  Society. 

The  payment  of  ten  dollars  or  more,  shall  constitute  a  member 
for  life,  and  shall  exempt  the  donor  from  annual  contributions. 

Sec.  2.  The  officers  of  the  Society  shall  consist  of  a  President, 
eight  Vice-Presidents,  one  to  be  located  in  each  judicial  district,  a 
Recording  Secretary,  a  Corresponding  Secretary,  a  Treasurer,  an 
Executive  Committee,  to  consist  of  the  officers  above  named  and 
eight  additional  members ;  and  five  of  the  ex-Presidents  shall  be 
ex-officio  members  of  the  Executive  Committee,  and  these  five  shall 
consist  of  the  five  ex-Presidents  whose  term  of  office  has  last  expired, 
of  whom  three  shall  constitute  a  quorum ;  and  that  the  ex-Presidents 
of  the  Society,  not  members  of  the  Executive  Committee,  shall  con- 
stitute a  Board  of  Councillors,  to  whom  may  be  referred,  <  for  consul- 
tation and  advice,  all  questions  that  may  from  time  to  time  arise,  and 
in  the  decision  of  which  the  Society  may  in  any  manner  be  interested ; 
and  a  General  Committee,  the  members  of  which  shall  be  located  in 
the  several  counties,  and  be  equal  to  the  representatives  in  the  House 
of  Assembly. 

Sec  3.  The  Recording  Secretary  shall  keep  the  minutes  of  the 
Society.  The  Corresponding  Secretary  shall  carry  on  the  correspon- 
dence with  other  Societies,  with  individuals,  and  with  the  General 
Committee,  in  the  furtherance  of  the  objects  of  the  Society, 


iv  Constitution, 

The  Treasurer  shall  keep  the  funds  of  the  Society,  and  disburse 
them  on  the  order  of  the  President  or  a  Yice-President,  countersigned 
by  the  Recording  Secretary,  and  shall  make  a  report  of  the  receipts 
and  expenditures  at  the  annual  meeting  in  January. 

The  Executive  Committee  shall  take  charge  of  and  distribute  or 
preserve  all  seeds,  plants,  books,  models,  &c,  which  may  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  Society ;  and  shall  have  also  the  charge  of  all  commu- 
cations  designed  or  calculated  for  publication,  and  so  far  as  they  may 
deem  expedient,  shall  collect,  arrange  and  publish  the  same  in  such 
manner  and  form  as  they  shall  deem  best  calculated  to  promote  the 
objects  of  the  Society. 

The  General  Committee  are  charged  with  the  interests  of  the 
Society  in  the  counties  in  which  they  shall  respectively  reside,  and 
will  constitute  a  medium  of  communication  between  the  Executive 
Committee  and  the  remote  members  of  the  Society. 

Sec.  4.  There  shall  be  an  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  on  the 
second  Wednesday  of  February,  in  the  city  of  Albany,  at  which 
time  all  the  officers  shall  be  elected  by  a  plurality  of  votes,  and  by 
ballot,  with  the  exception  of  the  General  Committee  for  the  counties, 
which  may  be  appointed  by  the  Executive  Committee,  who  shall  have 
power  to  fill  any  vacancies  which  may  occur  in  the  office  of  the 
Society  during  the  year.  Extra  meetings  may  be  convoked  by  the 
Executive  Committee.  Fifteen  members  shall  be  a  quorum  for  the 
transaction  of  business.  No  person  shall  be  qualified  to  vote  at  any 
election  for  officers  of  the  Society,  unless  he  shall  have  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Society  for  at  least  thirty  days  prior  to  such  election. 

Sec.  5.  The  Society  shall  hold  an  annual  Cattle  Show  and  Fair 
at  such  time  and  place  as  shall  be  designated  by  the  Executive 
Committee. 

Sec.  6.  The  Constitution  may  be  amended  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds 
of  the  members  attending  any  annual  meeting  upon  one  year's  pre- 
vious notice  in  writing. 

State  Agricultural  Rooms,  ) 
April,  1869.  j 

I  certify  the  above  to  be  a  true  copy  of  the  Constitution  of  the 

New  York  State  Agricultural  Society. 

T.  L.  HARISON,  Cor.  Secretary. 


OFFICERS  FOR  1869. 


President, 
SAMUEL  CAMPBELL,  Oneida. 

Vice-Presidents. 
1st  district,  SAMUEL  THORNE,  New  York. 
2d  district,  GEORGE  H.  BROWN,  Dutchess. 
3d  district,  JURIAN  WINNE,  Albany. 
4th  district,  FRANK  D.  CURTIS,  Saratoga. 
5th  district,  SOLON  D.  HUNGERFORD,  Jefferson. 
6th  district,  WILLIAM  M.  ELY,  Broome. 
7th  district,  BENJAMIN  F.  ANGEL,  Livingston. 
8th  district,  RICHARD  CHURCH,  Allegany. 

Recording  Secretary, 
BENJAMIN  P.  JOHNSON,  Albany. 

Corresponding  Secretary, 
THOMAS  L.  HARISON,  St.  Lawrence. 

Treasurer, 
LUTHER  H.  TUCKER,  Albany. 


Executive  Committee, 
A.  B.  CORNELL,  Tompkins, 
IRA  E.  SHERMAN,  Delaware, 
JAMES  GEDDES,  Onondaga, 
MILO  INGALSBE,  Washington, 


H.  N.  LOCKWOND,  Cayuga, 
JOHN  D.  WING,  New  York, 
C.  W.  WADSWORTH,  Livingston, 
ROBERT  J.  SWAN,  Seneca. 


Entomologist, 
ASA  FITCH,  M.  D. 

Chemist  to  the  Society, 
CHARLES  H.  PORTER,  M.  D. 

Mechanical  and  Consulting  Engineer, 
HENRY  WATERMAN. 

Consulting  Veterinarian, 
JAMES  LAW,  M.  R.  V.  C. 


Ex-Presidents, 

Year.  Name.  Location  fair.  Year. 

1841 . .  Joel  B.  Nott Syracuse.  1855. . 

1842. .  James  S.  Wadsworth  Albany.  1856. . 

1843. .  James  S.  Wadsworth  Rochester.  1857. . 

1844. .  John  P.  Beekman. . .  Po'keepsie.  1858. . 

1845. .  Benj.  P.  Johnson  . . .  Utica.  1859. . 

1846..  Jas.  M.  Sherwood...  Auburn.  I860.. 

1847. .  George  Vail Saratoga,  1861 . . 

1848..  Lewis  F.Allen Buffalo.  1862.. 

1849..  John  A.  King Syracuse,  1863.. 

1850. .  E.  P.  Prentice Albany.    •  1864. . 

1851. .  John  Delafield Rochester.  1865. . 

1852..  Henry  Wager Utica.  1866.. 

1853. .  Lewis  G.  Morris Saratoga.  1867. . 

1854. .  William  Kelly New  York.  1868. . 


Name. 
Samuel  Cheever  . . . 

T.  S.Faxton 

Alonzo  S.  Upham. . 
Wm.  T.  McCoun... 
Abraham  B.  Conger 
B.  N.  Huntington.. 

George  Geddes 

Ezra  Cornell 

Edward  G.  Faile... 
James  O.  Sheldon. . 
Theodore  C.  Peters . 
J.  Stanton  Gould. . . 
Marsena  R.  Patrick . 
Thomas  Hall  Faile . 


Location  fair. 

Elmira. 

Watertown. 

Buffalo. 

Syracuse. 

Albany. 

Elmira. 

Watertown. 

Rochester. 

Utica. 

Rochester. 

Utica. 

Saratoga. 

Buffalo. 

Rochester. 


LIFE  MEMBERS. 


[Deceased  members  are  marked  with  an  asterisk.] 


A. 

Allen,  William  M.,  Harlem. 
Allen,  Lewis  F.,  Black  Rock. 
Aspinwall,  J.  L.,  Barry  town. 
Agnew,  Alexander  M.,  New  York. 
Allen,  John,  New  York.* 
Aycrigg,  T.  G.,  New  Jersey. 
Andrews,  B.  EL,  Waterbury,  Conn. 
Aspinwall,  William  H.,  New  York. 
Abernethy,  Charles,  New  York. 
Ames,  D.  T.,  Syracuse. 
Arnold,  William  E.,  Otego. 
Austin,  J.  Jr.,  Albany. 
Adriance,  J.  P.,  Poughkeepsie. 
Arnold,  B.  G.,  New  York. 
Agnew,  Cornelius  R.,  New  York. 
Angel,  B.  F.,  Geneseo. 
Astor,  Jno.  Jacob,  Jr.,  New  York. 
Avery,  Ralph  H.,  Canastota. 
Arnot.  S.  T.,  Elmira. 


Beekman,  John  P.,  Kinderhook* 
Bell,  Thomas,  EatontoWn,  N.  J. 
Buell,  William,  Rochester.* 
Brown,  Lewis  B.,  Westchester. 
Boughton,  Chauncey,  Waterford. 
Bowen,  Henry  C,  Brooklyn. 
Burkhalter,  Charles,  New  York  * 
Balcom,  Uri,  Oconto,  Wisconsin. 
Brown,  Williain  Smith,  New  York. 
Boorman,  James,  Hyde  Park.* 
Brown,  Lewis  M.,  New  York. 
Bradley,  George  C.,  Watertown. 
Boyce,  William,  New  York. 
Brown,  William  J.,  Fair  Haven. 
Byram,  A.  G.,  New  York. 
Baldwin,  Harvey,  Syracuse* 
Buck,  A.  H.,  Lowville. 
Burr,  William  M.  Jr.,  Cazenovia. 
Bulkely,  D.  A.,  Williamstown,  Mass. 
Bailey,  Isaac  H.,  New  York. 
Becar,  Noel  J.,  New  York.* 
Babcock,  Samuel  D.,  New  York. 
Butler,  B.  C,  Luzerne. 
Babcock  F.  M.,  New  York, 
Bowne,  S.  R.,  Flushing, 
Bruen,  Alexander  M.,  Scarsdale. 


Brooks,  Daniel  E.,  New  York. 

Butler,  Charles,  New  York. 

Bogart,  M.  D.,  Rockland  Lake. 

Barry,  P.,  Rochester. 

Bard,  John,  Barrytown. 

Bradley,  S.  W.,  Olean. 

Boardman,  Truman,  Trumansburgh. 

Benham,  A.  B.,  Dry  den. 

Bailey,  N.  P.,Fordham. 

Bonesteel,  Peter  S.,  Victor. 

Brown,  George  D.,  Lowville. 

Brown,  George  H.,  Millbrook. 

Baker,  B.  M.,  Rochester. 

Beebe,  William,  New  York. 

Butterfield,  J.,  Utica  * 

Bliss,  Jonathan. 

Brown,  John  Crosby,  New  York. 

Brown,  James,  New  York. 

Barber,  A.  D.,  New  York. 

Baldwin,  A.,  Yonkers. 

Brizee,  Teunis,  Pittsford. 

Baker,  A.  Y.,  Hammondsport. 

Birdsall,  Benjamin,  Menclon  Center. 

Barto,  H.  D.,  Trumansburgh. 

Bowne,  Robert,  New  York. 

Beadle,  E.  L.,  M.  D.,  Poughkeepsie, 

Boyce,  Ker,  Flushing. 

Brown,  Alexander,  North  Bridgewater. 

Bryden,  Robert  E.,  New  Hartford. 

Barnard,  Charles,  Utica. 

Brown,  J.  P.,  Utica. 

Bowen,  H.,  Medina. 

Butterfield,  Charles  E.,  Utica. 

Blanchard,  J.  H.,  Utica. 

Burch,  H.  M., . 

Baker,  B.  F.,  Ballston. 

Brown,  D.  D.  S.,  Rochester. 

Blake,  W.  C,  Northfield,  Vt. 

Beckwith,  B.  M.,  Pittsburgh. 

Bennett,  Win.  H.,  Saratoga  Springs. 

Bostock,  E.,  Albany. 

Banks,  John,  Bainbridge. 

Bartlett,  H.  B.,  Paris. 

Baker,  J.  V.,  Comstock's  Landing. 

Butterfield,  Daniel,  New  York. 

Boswell,  John,  Chili. 

Bell,  John  H.,  West  Brighton. 

Babbitt,  B.  T.,  New  York. 

Bicknell,  J.  Y,,  Westmoreland. 


Vlll 


Life  Members. 


Brown,  J,  Emery,  Churchville. 

Brown,  J.  Tilden,  M.  D.,  Manhattanville. 

Bogart,  Wrn.  H.,  Aurora. 

Bouck,  Tobias,  Cobleskill. 

Bowne,  Walter,  Flushing. 

Bristol,  Wheeler  H.,  Owego. 

Buckley,  Wade,  Port  Jervis. 

c. 

Campbell,  William  Bayard,  New  York. 
Corning,  Erastus,  Albany. 
Corning,  Erastus  Jr.,  Albany. 
Clark,  George,  Springfield. 
Coleman,  Robert  B.,  New  York  * 
Crocker,  David  Jr.,  New  York.* 
Clafflin,  Horace  B.,  Brooklyn. 
Case  Thomas  R.,  Simsbury,  Ct. 
Corey,  John  A.,  Saratoga  Springs. 
Curtis,  E.  L.  B.,Danby. 
Cromwell,  William,  New  York. 
Cook,  E.  G.,  Belleville. 
Campbell,  John,  New  York. 
Conger,  A.  B.,  Waldberg. 
Clarke,  Alfred,  Springfield. 
Crane,  John  J.,  Morrisania. 
Clarkson,  Augustus,  Potsdam* 
Chesebro,  E.,  Guilderland* 
Catlin,  D.  W.,  New  York.* 
Chambers,  James,  Scarsdale. 
Clement,  Isaac,  Mechanicsville. 
Cocks,  Isaac  H.,  North  Hempstead. 
Cornell,  Ezra,  Ithaca. 
Crittenden,  Norman,  Ithaca. 
Cornell,  Alonzo  B.,  Ithaca. 
Cornell,  Franklin  C.,  Ithaca. 
Cornell,  O.  H.  Perry,  Ithaca. 
Chrystie,  Albert  N.,  Havre,  France. 
Chauncey.  Henry  Jr.,  New  York. 
Chatfield,  T.  I.,  Owego. 
Campbell,  Samuel,  New  York  Mills. 
Carroll,  Charles  H.,  Geneseo  * 
Cornell,  Charles  Ezra,  Ithaca. 
Cobb,  Emory,  Chicago. 
Camp,  Hugh  N.,  New  York. 
Chipman,  H.  W.,  White  Plains. 
Childs,  S.  D.,  Utica  * 
Churchill,  A.,  Utica  * 
Cogswell,  W.  L.,  New  York* 
Champlin,  C.  D.,  Hammondsport. 
Crossman,  C.  F.,  Rochester* 
Chatfield,  A.  F.,  Albany. 
Copeman,  A.  S.,  Utica. 
Cooke,  Rolland  C,  Whitehall. 
Collender,  Hugh  W.,  New  York. 
Coffin,  Edmund,  New  York. 
Cole,  Walter,  Batavia. 
Coan,  Luke,  Westmoreland. 
Clark,  Leander,  Newburgh. 
Crofoot.  James  R.,  Constableville. 
Clarke,  Almonde,  Whitestown. 
Cary,  H.  N.,  Whitesboro. 
Coulter,  J.  E.,  New  York. 
Cowden,  Elliott  C,  New  York. 
Carpenter,  Franklin,  South  Corinth. 
Chamberlain,  D.  D.,New  York. 
Church,  Richard,  Belvidere. 


Cady,  Charles,  Dryden. 
Crego,  Russell,  Albany. 
Church,  Elihu,  Riga. 
•Cooper,  Joseph  M.,  New  York. 
Crossman,  C.  W.,  Rochester. 
Campbell,  James  K.,  D.  D.,New  York, 
Cunard,  Sir  Edward,  New  York .* 
Cunningham,  James  B.,  White  Plains. 
Callanan,  Henry,  Coeymans. 
Cannon,  Legrand  B.,  New  York. 
Crozier,  William,  Northport,  L.  I. 
Cossitt,  Davis,  Onondaga. 
Champlain,  Marshall  B.,  Cuba,  N.  Y. 
Conkling,  John  P.,  Saratoga  Springs. 

D. 

Delavan,  H.  W.,  Ballston* 
Delafield,  John,  Oakland.* 
Dickey,  George,  New  York* 
Dinsmore,  William  B.,  Staatsburgh. 
Demarest,  Abram  A.,  New  York. 
Defreest,  John  K.,  Defreestville. 
Draper,  Simeon,  New  York  * 
De  Witt,  Edward,  New  York. 
Dater,  Philip,  New  York* 
Dillon,  Robert  B.,  New  York. 
De  Forest,  D.  W.  C,  Defreestville. 
Dill,  John  B.,  Auburn. 
Dows,  David,  New  York. 
Devereaux,  John  C,  Ellicotville. 
Dollner,  Harold,  New*York. 
Doolittle,  Charles  H.,  Utica. 
Dagwell,  John,  Utica. 
Dorland,  William  L.,  Dean's  Corners. 
Dickey,  Charles  D.,  New  York. 
De  Angelis,  W.  W.,  Holland  Patent. 
Dodge,  Henry,  Washington  Mills. 
Downer,  Charles,  Utica. 
Dewey,  C.  D.,  Port  Leyden. 
Dodge,  W.  E.,  New  York. 
Dater,  James,  New  York. 
Doelker,  George,  Albany. 
Dike,  Henry  A.,  New  York. 
Dwight,  J.  W.,  Dryden. 
Davenport,  Charles  L.,  Syracuse. 
Dike,  James  P.,  New  York. 
Denniston,  William,  New  York. 
Dodge,  J.  P.  B.,  Esopus,  Ulster  Co. 
De  Freest,  Martin  D.,  Defreestville. 
Davis,  J.  C.  Bancroft,  Newburgh. 
Didama,  John  E.,  Medina. 

E. 

Edmonds,  F.  W.,  BronxVille* 
Emmett,  Thomas  Addis,  Astoria* 
Earle,  Morris,  New  York.* 
Ellwanger,  George,  Rochester. 
Edwards,  Edward,  South  Corinth. 
Erwin,  Charles  H.,  Painted  Post. 

Eddy,  John  W., . 

Erwin,  E.  H.,  Painted  Post. 
Elliott,  John,  New  York. 
Everett,  Win.  E.,  Rye. 
Ellis,  Edwin,  Albany. 
Ely,  Wm.  M.,  Binghamton. 


Life  Members. 


IX 


F. 

Fairbanks,  T.,  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt  * 

Fairbanks,  E.,  St.  Jolinsbury,  Vt. 

Fairbanks,  H.,  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt. 

Fellows,  Joseph,  Bath. 

Foster,  H.  Ten  Eyck,  Lakeland* 

Finlay,  J.  Bcekman,  Saratoga  Springs .* 

Faile,  Edward  G.,  New  York* 

Faile,  Thomas  H.,  New  York. 

Faile,  Edward,  West  Farms. 

Faile,  Charles  V.,  New  York. 

Faile,  Samuel,  White  Plains. 

Fox,  William  W.,  New  York* 

Furmah,  John  M.,  New  York. 

Faxton,  T.  S.,  Utica. 

Fox,  George  S.,  West  Farms,* 

Forbes,  Paul  S.,  Beaverwyck. 

Frost,  J.  T.,  Clinton  Point. 

Ferris,  Wm.  L.,  Westchester. 

Faile,  Henry,  New  York. 

Frame,  William,  Flushing .* 

Faile,  Thomas  H.  Jr.,  New  York. 

Fields,  P.  H.,  Geneva. 

Fitch,  Asa,  East  Greenwich. 

Fuller,  Dudley  B.,  New  York  * 

Furgeson,  Amos,  Utica. 

Farwell,  Samuel,  Utica. 

Foster,  James  S.,  New  Hartford. 

French,  L.  L.,  Page's  Corners. 

Freer,  S.  D.,  Cortlandville. 

Freeman,  Isaac,  Bemis  Heights. 

Filley,  Samuel  R.,  Woodstock. 

Ford,  Henry  A.,  Westerlo. 

Foster,  Frederick  G.,  New  York. 

Foster,  Edmund  B.,  West  Stockbridge. 

Ferris,  John,  Moresville,  Del.  Co. 

Frothingham,  Wm.,  M.  D.,  Washington 

Heights. 
Fitch,  Mason  P.,  Elmira. 
Fellows,  Benjamin,  Chili. 


Gh 

Geddes,  George,  Fairmount. 

Gauly,  William  M.,  New  York* 

Goldsmith,  R.  F.,  West  South  old,  L.  I. 

Glenn,  W.  W.,  Baltimore,  Md* 

Granger,  Oscar,  Saratoga  Springs. 

Gallup,  S.  M.,  New  York. 

Greig,  John,  Canandaigua.* 

Griffin,  Elihu,  Clinton  Corners* 

Green,  John  C.,  New  York. 

Granger,  Gideon,  Canandaigua. 

Gilman,  Arthur,  Lee,  Mass. 

Geddes  James,  Fairmount. 

Green,  A.  H.,  New  York. 

Gunn,  S.  W.,  Kirkland. 

Gilbert,  E.  M.,  Utica. 

George,  Thomas,  Newburgh. 

Gandy,  Shephard,  New  York. 

Galbraith,  Thomas,  Washington  Hollow. 

Gibbs,  I.  E.,  Watertown. 

Greenman,  Silas  C,  Utica. 

Gregory,  H.  C,  Unadilla. 

Gibbs,  R.  B.,  Harpersfield. 

Granger,  Foster  O.,  Saratoga  Springs. 


Grumman,  Wm.,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Gordon,  Robert,  New  York. 
Griswold,  John  A.,  Troy. 
Gould,  Thomas,  Aurora. 
Goodman,  R.,  Lenox,  Mass. 
Grice,  C.  C,  New  Y^ork. 
Greenway,  John,  Syracuse. 
Gould,  David  G.,  Quaker  Hill. 
Graham,  James  H.}  Delhi. 

H. 

Huntington,  Benjamin  N.,  Rome. 
Hartshorne,  George,  Rahway,  N.  J. 
Haviland,  I.  E.,  Hempstead  Branch. 
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EEPOET  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

To  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York  : 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  New  York  State  Agricultural 
Society,  respectfully 

KEPOKT : 

That  the  past  year  has  been  one  of  general  agricultural  prosperity 
in  the  State  of  New  York,  the  season  having  been  a  healthy  one,  and 
the  returns  of  the  harvest  satisfactory. 

The  wheat  crop  upon  some  of  the  best  wheat  lands  in  Western 
New  York  was  injured  to  a  considerable  extent  during  the  winter  of 
1867-8,  by  the  unusual  severity  of  the  weather  in  mid-winter  and  by 
the  sudden  changes  and  high  winds  in  early  spring.  The  latter  part 
of  spring  and  early  summer  did  much,  however,  to  recover  it,  and 
the  result  at  harvest  was  more  favorable  as  to  the  quantity  and 
qualit}^  than  was  at  one  time  expected,  although  the  extreme  heat 
had  somewhat  diminished  the  size  and  plumpness  of  the  berry  in 
some  districts.  The  yield  of  spring-sown  grain,  except  in  the  extreme 
northern  part  of  the  State,  has  been  a  fair  average,  and  that  of  corn 
in  all  parts  of  the  State  has  been  remarkably  good. 

The  farmers  of  the  State  have  received  remunerative  prices  for 
their  crops  of  grain,  and  in  the  case  of  the  barley  crop,  prices  have 
gone  so  high  as  even  to  warrant  importations  of  this  grain  from 
Europe,  although  the  price  in  most  foreign  markets  has  been  higher 
than  usual,  and  very  high  in  comparison  with  wheat.  The  wheat 
crop  of  the  State  has  commanded  a  better  price  than  was  at  first 
expected,  though  below  the  extreme  rates  of  last  season. 

[Ag.]  1 
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The  dairy  product  of  the  State  has  been  much  diminished  by  the 
continued  drought  of  the  summer  and  autumn,  but  the  prices  of  both 
butter  and  cheese  have  been  fairly  remunerative  throughout  the  sea- 
son ;  and  at  the  close  the  foreign  demand  for  American  factory 
cheese  brought  up  the  price  of  the  produce  of  the  New  York  facto- 
ries, whose  reputation  is  now  well  established,  to  a  higher  figure 
than  has  ever  before  been  reached. 

The  hay  crop  of  the  State  is  abundant,  and,  except  in  parts  of  the 
river  counties,  of  excellent  quality ;  a  matter  of  great  importance 
always,  and  especially  so  this  year  because  not  only  the  winter  of 
1868-9  began  early,  but  the  bareness  of  the  pastures  in  the  autumn 
made  foddering  necessary  in  many  districts  before  winter  set  in. 

The  crop  of  potatoes,  of  which  a  large  area  was  planted,  has  been 
generally  good  in  yield  and  of  fair  quality  and  health,  and  this  crop 
is  yearly  becoming  a  more  important  source  of  revenue.  The  increase 
of  yield  and  exemption  from  disease  are,  in  the  opinion  of  many  com- 
petent observers,  in  great  part,  due  to  the  general  introduction  of 
the  new  varieties  originated  by  the  late  Rev.  C.  E.  Goodrich,  of  Utica ; 
and  this  committee  cordially  acknowledges  the  wise  and  just  recogni- 
tion of  the  valuable  labors  of  Mr.  Goodrich  hj  the  Legislature  in 
making  an  appropriation  for  the  benefit  of  his  children.  It  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  the  farmers  of  the  single  county  of  Washing- 
ton must  have  already  profited  by  Mr.  Goodrich's  labors  to  an  extent 
representing  a  capital  sum,  of  which  all  the  recompense  ever  received 
by  Mr.  Goodrich  and  his  family  would  not  equal  one  year's  interest ; 
and  the  benefits  of  the  abundant,  certain  and  cheap  production  of 
this  invaluable  esculent  are  not  confined  to  the  farmer,  but  extend  to 
all  classes  of  the  community. 

The  hop  districts  of  the  State  have  met  with  a  reverse  in  conse- 
quence, not  of  a  failure  of  the  crop,  but  of  the  sudden  and  unexpected 
diminution  ;of  its  value,  and  the  loss  is  such  as  to  be  almost  a  calamity. 
It  appears  to  have  arisen  from  causes  chiefly  beyond  previous  or 
future  control,  and  not  from  excessive  production  either  in  this  State 
or  elsewhere.  The  culture  of  the  hop  has  always  been  a  business 
liable  to  sudden  depressions,  and,  though  the  present  misfortune  is  a 
very  serious  one,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  this  special  hus- 
bandry will  continue  a  source  of  wealth. 

The  grazing  interest  in  the  State,  though  overshadowed  by  the 
cheap  production  of  the  great  west,  and  restricted  by  the  tendency 
to  devote  the  farms  adapted  to  grazing,  to  dairying  exclusively,  is  yet 
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advancing.  This  is  due  partly  to  the  fact  that  dairy  farmers  are  now 
able  to  pay  higher  prices  for  stock  than  formerly,  and  also  to  the 
Improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  neat  cattle  of  the  State. 
New  York  is  acting  a  most  important  part  in  the  improvement  of 
live  stock,  not  only  within  her  own  borders,  but  in  the  country  at 
large.  The  enterprise  of  New  York  farmers  has  brought  from  the 
old  world  the  finest  cattle  and  the  best  sheep  that  can  be  procured 
abroad,  and  our  stock  farms  are  resorted  to  from  every  State  in  the 
Union  for  animals  of  the  highest  quality  and  purest  lineage. 

The  Society  has  continued,  during  the  past  year,  the  investigation 
of  the  subject  of  abortion  among  dairy  cows,  which  has  been  con- 
ducted by  Dr.  William  H.  Carmalt  of  New  York,  formerly,  during 
the  first  year  of  the  inquiry,  assistant  commissioner  under  Dr.  John 
C.  Dalton.  The  work  done  in  1867  being  essentially  preliminary, 
and  having  resulted  in  disproving  and  overthrowing  most  of  the  pre- 
conceived theories  and  conjectures  as  to  the  causes  of  the  trouble ; 
the  investigations  during  the  past  year  have  been  directed  to  thorough 
examinations  of  the  affected  districts,  both  as  regards  the  dairy  stock 
in  health  and  when  diseased,  and  the  treatment  of  the  cows  by  the 
dairy  farmers,  and  as  to  the  character  of  the  vegetable  produce  of  the 
land  upon  farms  affected  by  and  free  from  the  malady.  The  infor- 
mation obtained  will  be  found  to  be  of  great  value  and  importance 
even  if  it  shall  prove  that  no  certain  results  as  to  the  causes  and  pre- 
vention of  the  mischief  have  yet  been  reached.  The  labors  of  the 
commission  have  been  conducted  with  as  great  economy  as  was  con- 
sistent with  thoroughness,  and  the  expenses  have  not  exceeded  the 
appropriation. 

The  report  of  the  Utica  plow  trial  prepared  with  great  labor  and 
research  by  the  Hon.  John  Stanton  Gould,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Judges,  has  been  given  to  the  public  since  the  last  report  of  the 
Society  to  the  Legislature,  and  has  been  everywhere  acknowledged 
to  be  a  contribution  to  Agricultural  Science  of  the  highest  merit  and 
usefulness. 

In  order  to  make  the  plow  trial  as  complete  as  possible,  the 
Society  was  obliged  to  incur  a  larger  expense  than  was  at  first  con- 
templated, and  the  publication  of  the  two  reports  (of  the  Auburn 
and  Utica  trials)  proved  costly ;  so  that  in  addition  to  the  amount 
of  the  State  appropriation,  which  was  somewhat  increased  by  inte- 
rest received  on  the  government  securities  in  which  the  money  was 
invested  while  in  the  treasury    of  the   Society ;   the   Society  has 
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expended  of  its  own  funds  upon  this  account,  as  will  appear  "by  the 
Treasurer's  report,  a  sum  of  between  $450  and  $500. 

The  publication  of  the  first  and  second  reports  upon  the  rinder- 
pest, made  to  the  Society  by  the  Hon,  A.  B.  Conger,  chairman  of 
the  committee  upon  that  disease,  and  printed  at  the  expense  of  the 
State,  has  also  been  completed  since  the  last  report.  This  work  pre- 
sents to  the  American  people  the  fullest  account  of  the  nature  and 
history  of  this  dreaded  plague  that  has  been  any  where  published ; 
and,  besides  the  pathology  of  the  disease,  offers  a  scheme  of  treat- 
ment both  rational  and  ingenious.  The  deductions  and  conclusions 
of  the  author  have  been  as  yet  unassailed,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
their  practical  value  may  be  tested  in  the  countries  where  the  disease 
originates.  Copies  of  the  work  have  been  transmitted  to  all  the 
foreign  correspondents  of  the  Society,  and  it  has  been  a  satisfaction 
to  present  them  with  a  treatise  which  in  any  view  must  reflect  credit 
upon  the  State. 

The  Entomologist  of  the  Society  has  continued  his  useful  labors 
during  the  year.  The  publication  of  the  results  of  his  observations, 
as  usual,  anticipates  this  report,  and  forms  part  of  the  volume  of  the 
Transactions  of  the  Society  published  as  for  the  year  1867.  The  pub- 
lished researches  of  Dr.  Fitch,  from  their  accuracy  and  completenessr 
have  established  for  him  a  high  reputation  in  the  scientific  world,, 
and  his  writings  are  constantly  referred  to  as  authority  and  redound 
to  the  credit  of  his  State.  The  reports  of  our  State  Entomologist 
made  from  year  to  year,  characterized  as  they  are,  by  truthfulness^ 
modesty  of  expression,  and  patience,  combined  with  acuteness,  of 
observation,  now  collectively  form  a  work  of  great  and  permanent 
value  ;  and,  as  many  of  the  small  annual  volumes  are  nearly  out  of 
print,  it  is  suggested  that  provision  should  be  made  for  their  republi- 
cation. 

The  State  has,  during  the  past  year,  been  threatened  with  the  out- 
break of  a  serious  cattle  disease,  to  which  the  name  of  the  "  Texas 
Cattle  Disease  "  has  been  assigned.  The  danger  was  not  confined  to- 
our  own,  but  has  required  measures  of  precaution  by  the  govern- 
ments of  all  the  Middle  and  Western  States.  The  Society  congratu- 
lates itself  upon  having  suggested  and  planned  the  formation  and 
organization  of  the  cattle  plague  commission,  which,  at  the  first 
appearance  of  danger  was  found  ready  and  efficient.  The  precautions- 
and  active  interposition  of  the  commissioners  have  been  attended 
with  the  most  happy  results.     Their  report  and  detailed  statement  of 
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their  investigations  have,  at  their  request  and  with  the  acquiescence 
of  the  President  of  the  Society,  been  appended  to  the  volume  of  the 
'Transactions  of  the  Society  for  1867,  which  was  at  the  time  going 
through  the  press,  and,  although  the  issue  of  that  volume  has  been 
thereby  greatly  delayed,  it  is  believed  that  the  delay  is  fully  justified 
by  the  importance  of  giving  the  information  to  the  public  as  early  as 
possible. 

The  Twenty-Eighth  Annual  Fair  of  the  Society,  held  at  Rochester, 
was  a  creditable  exhibition  of  the  products  and  resources  of  the  State, 
with  the  exception  of  its  cereals,  of  which  it  seems  more  and  more 
difficult  to  secure  a  good  display ;  and  even  the  large  premiums  for 
wheat,  offered  by  the  liberality  of  Mr.  Orange  Judd,  of  the  American 
Agriculturist,  failed  to  call  out  a  respectably  large  entry.  The  cause 
of  this  is  uncertain,  but  it  may  perhaps  be  owing  to  the  readiness  with 
which  our  farmers  convert  their  crops  into  cash,  making  it  less  worth 
their  while  to  bring  samples  to  the  shows.  Horses  were  exhibited  in 
good  number,  and  generally  showing  high  excellence  and  most  grati- 
fying improvement.  The  show  of  cattle  was  small,  but  of  high 
merit,  Canadian  and  native  breeders  coming  into  competition  in  seve- 
ral classes  to  the  advantage  of  the  Canadians.  In  long-wooled  sheep 
the  honors  were  more  equally  divided  than  usual,  though  the  for- 
eign entries  were  mostly  recent  importations  from  the  best  flocks  in 
England.  The  number  of  Jersey  cattle  was  quite  large,  and  the  com- 
petition for  the  prizes  very  close.  The  entries  of  fine-wooled  sheep 
were,  as  might  have  been  expected,  fewer  than  usual ;  the  show  of 
Silesian  merinoes  and  their  grades  was,  however,  very  fine,  those  bred 
in  this  country  showing  the  good  points  of  the  breed  and  the  size  and 
quality  to  be  well  kept  up,  while  the  effect  of  the  infusion  of  pure 
blood  in  the  grades  was  very  marked. 

The  other  departments  of  the  exhibition,  dairy  produce,  poultry  (a 
remarkably  interesting  show),  fruit  and  flowers,  were  well  sustained, 
but  the  great  success  of  the  fair  was  in  the  department  of  imple- 
ments and  machinery.  To  do  justice  to  this  exhibition  would  transcend 
the  limits  of  this  report,  and  reference  must  be  made  for  this  as  well 
as  for  some  other  subjects  not  herein  mentioned,  to  the  detailed 
report  of  the  fair  prepared  by  Mr.  Joseph  Harris  of  Moreton  Farm, 
Rochester,  at  the  request  of  the  Society. 

The  evening  meetings  on  the  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  evenings 
of  the  fair  were  well  attended,  and  the  discussions  were  interesting 
and  animated. 
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As  usual,  there  is  much  delay  in  the  forwarding  of  their  reports  bj 
the  county  and  other  agricultural  associations.  So  far  as  received 
they  are  very  satisfactory,  and  indicate  that  the  local  societies  are 
both  prosperous  and  useful.  In  view  of  the  increase  of  the  appro- 
priation for  the  promotion  of  agriculture,  this  year  first  available,  the 
Executive  Committee  has  appealed  to  the  county  societies  to  per- 
form more  generally  the  task  of  collecting  the  agricultural  statistics 
of  their  respective  counties  as  contemplated  by  the  Act  of  1862;  and 
the  answers  received  indicate  that  returns  will  be  made  this  year  from 
a  larger  number  of  counties  than  heretofore.  In  some  of  the  larger 
counties  it  is  practically  impossible  to  comply  with  the  requirements 
of  the  law,  and  it  has  become  a  question  whether  the  attempt  to  col- 
lect these  statistics  annually  ought  to  be  continued.  They  are  not  of 
,  very  great  value  when  obtained  from  only  a  few  counties  in  the  State, 
and  besides  there  is  a  complete  census  embracing,  or  which  can  be 
made  to  embrace,  the  same  items  of  information  taken  every  five 
years.  If,  however,  an  annual  agricultural  census  of  the  State  of 
JSTew  York  is  considered  necessary,  some  system  should  be  adopted 
which  will  secure  it  in  completeness.  This  could  perhaps  be  done  by 
making  it  part  of  the  duties  of  the  town  assessors,  whose  returns 
might  be  revised  and  tabulated  by  the  town  supervisors.  The  Execu- 
tive Committee  feel  it  to  be  their  duty  at  any  rate  to  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  present  plan  occasions  the  State  considerable 
expense  in  printing  five  thousand  extra  copies  of  the  Transactions  of 
this  Society  and  of  the  American  Institute,  annually  to  satisfy  the 
requirements  of  the  law  above  referred  to. 

The  enterprise  of  the  stock  breeders  of  the  State  has  been  shown 
in  the  continuation  of  the  importations  of  thorough-bred  stock  dur- 
ing the  year,  principally  Jersey  cattle,  a  breed  rapidly  growing  in 
favor,  and  of  which  there  are  comparatively  few  in  the  country,  and 
Cotswolcl,  Lincoln  and  Silesian  sheep.  It  is  very  creditable  to  our 
people  that  this  has  not  been  checked  entirely  by  the  high  premium 
upon  gold  and  the  heavy  duty  upon  live  stock  ;  and  considering  the 
benefit  to  the  country  from  these  importations,  it  seems  as  if  an  effort 
ought  to  be  made  to  change  the  tariff  at  least  so  far  as  to  substitute 
specific  for  ad  valorem  duties,  if  not  to  abolish  a  tax  which,  after  all, 
can  form  but  a  small  item  of  the  customs  revenue,  and  is  yet  a  serious 
bar  to  much  needed  improvement. 

The  Executive  Committee  congratulates  the  Legislature  and  the 
people  of  the  State,  upon  the  auspicious  opening  of  the  Cornell  Uni- 
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versity.  Beginning  with  all  the  requisites  and  advantages  of  ample 
endowment,  extensive  grounds,  commodious  buildings,  a  large  and 
judiciously,  as  well  as  liberally,  stored  library,  and  a  staff  of  professors 
chosen  from  among  the  best  minds  of  the  new  and  old  worlds — the 
plan  of  instruction  so  commending  itself  to  the  public  mind  as  to 
gather  within  the  walls  of  the  institution  in  its  first  year  more  than 
four  hundred  of  our  youth  —  there  seems  little  room  for  doubt  that  the 
university  will  realize  in  its  future  the  hopes  of  the  State  and  the 
designs  of  its  munificent  founder. 
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ANNUAL   MEETING.   1869. 


The  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society  met  in  the  Assembly 
Chamber  at  the  Capitol,  in  the  city  of  Albany,  on  Wednesday,  Feb- 
ruary 10,  1869,  at  noon,  the  President,  Thomas  Hall  Faile,  of  New 
York,  in  the  chair. 

The  Corresponding  Secretary  being  absent,  the  report  of  the 
Executive  Committee  was  read  by  the  Recording  Secretary,  and,  on 
motion  of  the  Hon.  George  Geddes,  the  same  was  accepted. 

The  Treasurer  presented  and  read  his  report  for  the  past  year,  as 
passed  by  the  auditing  committee,  showing  the  receipts  and  payments 
since  his  last  report. 

And,  on  motion  of  the  Hon.  William  Kelly,  the  same  was  accepted. 

On  motion  of  the  same  member,  it  was 

Ordered,  That  a  committee,  to  consist  of  three  members  from  each 
judicial  district,  be  appointed  to  nominate  officers  for  the  ensuing 
year,  and  to  recommend  a  place  for  holding  the  next  fair. 

And  the  following  gentlemen  were  constituted  such  committee,  by 
the  nomination  of  the  members  present  from  the  several  districts : 

First  District — A.  P.  dimming,  John  Haven  and  Thomas  H. 
Faile,  Jr.,  of  New  York.  Second — Lewis  G.  Morris,  of  Westchester, 
Isaac  H.  Cocks,  of  Queens,  Wm.  Kelly,  of  Dutchess.  Third — M. 
Harder,  of  Schoharie,  Joseph  Hilton,  of  Albany,  J.  W.  Collins,  of 
Greene.  Fourth — J.  J.  De  Forest,  of  Schenectady,  W.  M.  Holmes, 
of  Washington,  C.  Boughton,  of  Saratoga.  Fifth — James  Geddes, 
of  Onondaga,  T.  S.  Faxton,  of  Oneida,  S.  D.  Hungerford,  of  Jefferson. 
Sixth — J.  H.  Selkreg,  of  Tompkins,  O.  W.  Chapman,  of  Broome,  B. 
F.  Bassett,  of  Delaware.  Seventh — J.  O.  Sheldon,  of  Ontario,  L.  D, 
Mitchell,  of  Monroe,  H.  N.  Lockwood,  of  Cayuga.  Eighth — L.  F.  Allen, 
of  Erie,  S.  Richardson,  of  Allegany,  Richard  Church,  of  Allegany. 

And  said  committee  having  retired  for  deliberation,  on  returning 
reported,  by  their  chairman,  the  Hon.  William  Kelly,  the  following 
list  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  : 

President — Samuel  Campbell,  of  Oneida. 

Vice-Presidents — First  District,  Samuel  Thorne,  of  New  York ; 
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Second,  George  H.  Brown,  of  Dutchess ;  Third,  Jurian  Winne,  of 
Albany  ;  Fourth,  Frank  D.  Curtis,  of  Saratoga ;  Fifth,  Solon  D. 
Hungerford,  of  Jefferson ;  Sixth,  William  M.  Ely,  of  Broome ; 
Seventh,  Benjamin  F.  Angel,  of  Livingston  ;  Eighth,  Richard  Church, 
of  Allegany. 

Corresponding  Secretary — T.  L.  Harison,  of  St.  Lawrence. 

Recording  Secretary — B.  P.  Johnson,  of  Albany. 

Treasurer — L.  II.  Tucker,  of  Albany. 

Executive  Committee — A.  B.  Cornell,  of  Tompkins ;  Ira  E.  Sher- 
man, of  Delaware ;  James  Geddes,  of  Onondaga ;  Milo  Ingalsbe,  of 
Washington;  H.  ~N.  Lockwood,  of  Cayuga;  John  D.  Wing,  of  New 
York  ;  Craig  W.  Wadsworth,  of  Livingston ;  Robert  J.  Swan,  of 
Seneca. 

And,  by  resolution,  recommended  the  city  of  Elmira  as  the  place 
of  holding  the  next  State  Fair. 

Whereupon,  on  motion,  the  list  of  officers  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee was  approved,  and  a  ballot  being  had,  they  were  duly  elected ; 
and,  on  motion,  the  recommendation  of  the  committee  as  to  the  place 
of  holding  the  fair  was  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee. 

On  motion  of  the  Hon.  Lewis  F.  Allen,  it  was  unanimously 

Resolved,  That,  in  the  judgment  of  this  Society,  the  duty  upon 
animals  imported  from  foreign  countries  into  the  United  States,  for 
breeding  purposes,  ought  to  be  abolished  as  being  a  bar  to  improve- 
ment, without  benefiting  the  revenue. 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be  transmitted  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate  and  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  A.  B.  Cornell,  of  Tompkins,  gave  notice  of  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution,  as  follows  : 

To  amend  section  1,  so  that  when  amended  it  shall  be  as  follows  : 

Section  1.  The  society  shall  consist  of  such  citizens  of  the  State  as 
shall  signify,  in  writing,  their  wish  to  become  members,  and  shall 
pay  on  subscribing,  and  annually  thereafter-  such  sum  as  may  be 
from  time  to  time  established  by  the  Executive  Committee  as  the 
fee  of  annual  membership;  and  also  of  honorary,  corresponding,  and 
life  members.  The  presidents  of  county  agricultural  societies,  or  a 
delegate  from  each  shall,  ex  officio,  be  members  of  this  Society.  The 
payment  of  such  sum  as  shall  be  established  from  time  to  time  by  the 
Executive  Committee  as  the  fee  of  life  membership  shall  constitute  a 
member  for  life,  and  shall  exempt  him  from  annual  contributions. 
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Whereupon  the  Society  took  a  recess  until  half-past  seven  in  the 


EVENING  SESSION. 

The  Society  met  in  the  Assembly  Chamber  at  half-past  seven 
o'clock.  His  Excellency  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York 
being  present,  on  motion  of  Mr.  A.  B.  Cornell,  of  Tompkins,  it  was 
unanimously 

Resolved,  That  the  Hon.  John  T.  Hoffman  is  hereby  constituted 
an  honorary  member  of  this  Society,  and  invited  to  occupy  a  seat  by 
the  President's  chair  during  the  session. 

Whereupon  His  Excellency  the  Governor,  in  a  few  words,  cordially 
acknowledged  the  compliment. 

The  President  introduced  the  Hon.  Andrew  D.  White,  President 
of  the  Cornell  University,  who  addressed  the  Society  on  the  true 
theory  of  education  for  scientific  and  industrial  pursuits. 

And  on  motion  of  the  Hon.  George  Geddes,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Society  are  hereby  tendered  to 
the  Hon.  Andrew  D.  White,  for  his  very  able  address,  and  that  a 
copy  be  requested  for  publication. 

The  President  then  delivered  his  address,  and  at  the  conclusion 
thereof  introduced  his  successor,  the  Hon.  Samuel  Campbell,  of 
Oneida,  who  briefly  addressed  the  Society  and  assumed  the  chair. 

Whereupon,  on  motion  of  Ex-President  Patrick,  the  thanks  of  the 
Society  were  voted  to  the  retiring  President  for  his  excellent  address, 
and  a  copy  was  requested  for  publication. 

The  Hon.  John  Stanton  Gould  made  a  short  address  on  the  subject 
of  the  Texas  cattle  disease,  and  the  transportation  of  animals  by 
railroad. 

On  motion  of  the  Hon.  William  Kelly,  the  following  preamble  and 
resolutions  were  adopted : 

Whereas,  The  law  for  the  protection  of  sheep  and  cattle  from  the 
rinderpest  and  other  contagious  diseases,  proposed  by  this  Society 
and  enacted  by  the  Legislature  in  the  year  1866,  was  drawn  to  meet 
an  invasion  of  infectious  disease  from  the  seaboard ;  and, 

Whereas,  The  disease  which  now  threatens  us  may  be  expected 
through  our  western  frontier,  and  a  change  in  the  provisions  of  the 
law  is  made  necessary  by  this  change  of  the  point  of  invasion,  there- 
fore 
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Resolved,  That  the  honorable  the  Legislature  be  requested  to  enact 
such  amendments  to  the  existing  law  as  may  be  necessary  to  protect 
our  domestic  animals  from  the  ravages  of  infectious  diseases. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  the  foregoing  preamble  and  resolution 
be  signed  by  the  President  and  Secretary,  and  respectfully  presented 
to  the  Legislature. 

After  which,  the  President  declared  the  Society  would  adjourn  to 
the  next  morning  at  the  Agricultural  rooms,  at  10^  o'clock. 

Mr.  Frank  D.  Curtis,  of  Saratoga,  gave  notice  that  it  will  be  pro- 
posed at  the  next  annual  meeting  to  amend  the  constitution,  so  that 
the  annual  meeting  shall  thereafter  be  held  on  the  second  Wednesday 
of  December,  or  such  other  time  as  may  then  be  agreed  upon,  instead 
of  on  the  second  "Wednesday  of  February. 


MORNING  SESSION. 

February  11,  1869. 

The  Society  reassembled  in  the  lecture  room,  in  the  Agricultural 
Hall,  on  Thursday  morning,  February  11th. 

Dr.  Wm.  H.  Carmalt,  commissioner  in  charge  of  the  investigation 
of  the  subject  of  abortion  in  cows,  read  the  report  of  the  progress  of 
the  investigation  during  the  year  past,  and,  on  motion,  the  thanks  of 
the  Society  were  voted  therefor. 

Mr.  Jurian  Winne,  of  Albany,  read  a  paper  upon  the  winter  feed- 
ing of  sheep,  and  on  motion  the  thanks  of  the  Society  were  voted 
therefor,  and  a  copy  requested  for  publication. 

And,  on  motion,  the  Society  adjourned. 


PKEMIUMS  AWAKDED  AT  THE  WINTER  MEETING 

Of  the  New  Yoi^h  State  Agricidtural  Society,  Thursday,  February 
11,  1869,  at  the  Agricultural  Rooms,  Albany ^N.  Y. 

Grain  and  Seeds. 

{One  bushel  of  each  variety  being  exhibited^) 

Best  winter  wheat,  O.  Rowland,  Auburn,  Kentucky  Soule's,  59  lbs $3  00 

2d  best  winter  wheat,  Ai  Pine,  Pittstown,  59  lbs 2  00 

Best  spring  wheat,  Ai  Pine,  61  lbs 3  00 

2d  best  spring  wheat,  O.  Howland,  59  lbs 2  00 

Best  rye,  H.  Schooninaker,  Cedar  Hill,  White  Michigan,  58£  lbs 3  00 
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2d  best  rye,  A.  E.  Van  Allen,  De  Friestville,  57  lbs $2  00 

Best  four-rowed  barley,  Henry  Wier,  Johnsonville,  45  lbs 3  00 

Best  two-rowed  barley,  O.  Rowland,  Auburn,'50  lbs >  3  00 

2d  best  two-rowed  barley,  Randall  King,  Kendall's  Corners,  48  lbs 2  00 

Best  winter  barley,  O.  Howland,  53^  lbs 3  00 

Best  oats,  W.  G.  Wayne,  Seneca  Falls,  38  lbs 3  00 

2d  best  oats,  Henry  Wier,  Johnsonville,  37  lbs 2  00 

Best  yellow  corn,  Ai  Pine,  Pittstown,  60  lbs 3  00 

2d  best  yellow  corn,  O.  Howland,  Auburn,  59  lbs 2  00 

Best  peas,  Henry  Wier,  61  lbs 3  00 

2d  best  peas,  L.  L.  French,  Richfield  Springs,  61  lbs 2  00 

Best  white  beans  (large),  Randall  King,  Kendall's  Corners  (marrows),  60  lbs. .  3  00 

2d  best  white  beans  (large),  J.  J.  De  Forest,  Duanesburgh  (marrows),  61  lbs. .  2  00 

Best  white  beans  (small),  O.  Howland,  Auburn,  62f  lbs 3  00 

2d  best  white  beans  (small),  L.  L.  French,  Richfield  Springs,  62^  lbs 2  00 

Best  timothy  seed,  O.  Howland,  46  lbs 3  00 

Best  flax  seed,  Henry  Wier,  54  lbs 3  00 

Best  sugar  cane  seed,  Henry  Wier,  17  lbs.,  half  bu 3  00 

Best  buckwheat,  H.  Schoonmaker,  Cedar  Hill,  47  lbs 3  00 

2d  best  buckwheat,  H.  Wier,  44  lbs 2  00 

Discretionary. 

One-half  bushel  Goodrich  potatoes,  H.  Schoonmaker,  Cedar  Hill 2  00 

Sample  of  radishes,  H.  Schoonmaker 2  00 

HENRY  CALLANAN. 
M.  E.  MYERS. 
Butter. 

Best  3  tubs  of  butter,  M.  E.  Myers,  Charlton $15  00 

Best  winter  made  butter,  M.  E.  Myers 5  00 

2d  best  winter  made  butter,  Ai  Pine,  Pittstown ■ 3  00 

3d  best  winter  made  butter,  J.  W.  Collins,  Greeneville Trans. 

Cheese. 
Best  3  cheeses,  M.  E.  Myers,  Charlton $15  00 

Cheddar  Cheese. 

A  special  premium  recommended  to  F.  W.  Collins,  of  Rochester Dip. 

H.  H.  INGALSBE. 
LUM  AN  RAMSDELL. 
Winter  Fruits. 

State  Agricultural  Rooms, 

Albany,  Feb.  11,  1869. 

The  committee  on  fruit  respectfully  report,  that  they  examined  the  different  entries 
very  carefully,  and  regret  that  there  was  not  more  competition  in  this  department. 

To  Peter  Van  Wie,  of  Bethlehem,  they  award  the  first  premium  for  the  best 

twenty  varieties   of  apples $4  00 

To  Peter  Van  Wie,  Bethlehem,  the  first  premium  for  the  best  fifteen  varieties 

of  apples 3  00 
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To  Peter  Van  Wie,  Bethlehem,  for  the  best  dish  of  apples,  Northern  Spy . .  S.  S.  Med. 

To  O.  Rowland,  of  Auburn,  the  second  best  dish  of  apples,  Swaars Trans 

To  A.  J.  Heermance,  Rhinebeck,  the  premium  for  the  best  seedling  apple, 

known  as  the  Heermance  pippin $5  00 

It  is  an  apple  of  large  size,  good  flavor,  evidently  an  excellent  cooking  apple,  and 
a  long  keeper.  The  committee  are  of  opinion  that  this  apple  should  be  disseminated 
through  the  State,  in  order  that  its  character  may  be  more  thoroughly  tested. 

LEWIS  F.  ALLEN. 

M.  R.  PATRICK. 

A.  P.  CUMMING. 

Implements  and  Miscellaneous, 

Your  committee  on  implements  beg  leave  to  report  that  after  looking  over  the 
different  articles  on  the  list,  which  was  a  somewhat  laborious  task,  we,  with  pleasure, 
call  attention  to  the  numerous,  valuable  and  practical  implements,  exhibited  by 
Messrs.  Strong  &  Douw,  of  Albany,  consisting  of; 

American  hay  tedder. 

Burt's  wheel  hay-rake. 

Five  MohawTk  Valley  clipper  steel  plows. 

Harrington's  seed  sower. 

Harrington  hand  cultivator. 

Two  improved  Buckeye  cider  mills. 

Hill's  lawn  mower. 

Athol  meat  cutter. 

Two-wheel  velocipede. 

Fire  extinguisher. 

Among  the  articles  exhibited  by  them,  we  wish  to  call  special  attention  to  Har- 
rington's seed  sower,  Hill's  lawn  mower,  Athol  meat  cutter,  and  fire  extinguisher;, 
which  are,  in  our  judgment,  worthy  of  attention. 

There  were  two  bee-hives  on  exhibition;  one  by  Jasper  Hazen,  of  Albany,  and 
one  by  G.  J.  Flansburgh,  of  Bethlehem.     We  consider  them  both  very  good. 

C.  G.  Riggs,  of  Turin,  Lewis  county,  exhibited  a  milk  cooler;  in  our  judgment,  a 
good  article,  and  worthy  of  the  attention  of  all  daiiymen. 

A.  E.  Van  Allen,  of  De  Friestville,  had  on  exhibition  a  flat  iron,  which  is  a  fine 
invention. 

J.  Gibson,  Jr.,  of  Albany,  has  a  fine  arrangement  for  whips  and  whip  holders; 
also  an  invention  for  heating  street  cars,  which  seems,  to  your  committee,  to  be  a 
thing  long  needed. 

Messrs.  Fords  &  Howe,  Oneonta,  exhibited  their  two-horse  cultivator,  which  was 
awarded  the  gold  medal  at  the  Utica  trial,  1867. 

J.  E.  MORGAN 
J.  W.  SMITH, 
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REPORT  OF  TREASURER. 

Luther  II.   Tucker,   Treasurer,  in  account  with  The  New  York 
State  Agricultural  Society. 

1808.  Dr. 

Feb.  12.  To  cash  and  U.  S.  securities  on  hand,  per  last 

account $12,910  51 

"  balance  of  abortion  investigation  appro- 
priation of  last  year,  drawn  from  State 
Treasurer 2,000  00 

"    abortion  investigation  appropriation  of  1868         5?  000  00 

"    appropriation  for  salary  of  Dr.  Asa  Fitch, 

Entomologist 1,187  50 

"   annual  memberships,  reported  by  Secretary,  117  00 

*'   life  memberships,  reported  by  Secretary, . .  167  00 

"   life  memberships,  reported  by  Thomas  II. 

Faile,  Esq. 150  00 

"    Orange  Judd,   for   special    premiums   for 

wheat 300  00 

"   Thos.   II.  Faile,  for  special  premium  for 

stallion 200  00 

"  John  Haven  and  others,  for  special  pre- 
miums for  rabbits 32  00 

"   receipts   for   entries  at  State 

Fair $941  00 

"   receipts  for  admission  tickets     19  ?  799  77 
I  "   receipts  for  life  members ....  39  00 

"   receipts  for  fines,  &c 96  00 

Total $20,875  77 

Deduct  exchange 17  30 

20,858  47 

"   local  subscription  at  Rochester 1 ,  200  00 

"   refreshment  rental  of  grounds,  net 506  50 

"    State  appropriation  for  Society 1,706  25 

"    interest  account 1 ,  000  62 

"   miscellaneous 5  50 

$47,341  35 

1869.                                           Or.  , 
Feb.  10.  By  payments  to  date,  per  schedules  annexed : 

"   premiums,  &c,  at  winter  meeting,  A.  . . .  $125  30 
"   premiums  and  other  liabilities  of  previous 

years,  B 1,480  92 

"   salary  of  Dr.  Asa  Fitch,  Entomologist,  C...  1,187  50 

"   salaries  and  traveling  expenses,  C 6 ,  020  75 

Carried  forward $8,764  47 
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Brought  forward $S,764  47 

Feb.  10.  By  library  and  museum  expenses,  D 330  65 

"   incidental  expenses,  E 829  67 

"   postage  account,  F 497  34 

"   printing  and  stationery  account,  G 1,044  95 

"    abortion  investigation  account,  H 6  ,  139  85 

"   implement  trial  fund  account,  1 734  47 

"    expenses  of  State  Fair  at  Rochester,  K  . . .  5  5  673  96 
"   premiums   and   premium  expenses,  State 

Fair,  L 5,648  03 

Total  disbursements $29 ,  663  39 

United  States  bonds  on  hand 15,701  50 

cash  in  bank 1 ,  976  46 

Total $47,341  35 


We,  the  undersigned,  do  hereby  certify  that  we  have  examined  the 
foregoing  accounts  and  compared  the  same  with  the  vouchers  there- 
with presented,  and  find  the  same  to  be  correct,  and  that  all  the  pay- 
ments have  been  fully  vouched  for.  Also,  that  we  have  had  exhibited 
to  us  the  securities  above  mentioned,  and  the  bank  book  showing  the 

balance  above  stated. 

JOHN  HAVEN, 

JAMES  O.  SHELDON, 

Auditing  Committee. 
Thos.  H.  Faile,  President. 

T.  L.  Harison,  Recording  Secretary. 

Dated  Albany,  February  10,  1869. 

Schedule  A. 

1868.  Premiums,  dec.  at  Annual  Meeting. 

Feb.  14.  E.  S.  Hay  ward,  premiums,  per  voucher  1 $20  00 

J.  S.  Holbert,  premiums,  per  voucher  2 15  00 

A.  W.  Beach,  premiums,  per  voucher  3 15  00 

Mrs.  H.  Weir,  premiums,  per  voucher  4 10  00 

W.  P.  Ottley,  premiums,  per  voucher  5 8  00 

A.  E.  Van  Allen,  premiums,  per  voucher  6 2  00 

A.  E.  Van  Allen,  premiums,  per  voucher  7 2  00 

B.  Prime,  services,  per  voucher  8 18  00 

W.  H.  Bogart,  services,  per  schedule  9 15  00 

Hertz  &  Bro.,  use  of  chairs,  per  voucher  10 3  50 

Albany  papers,  bills  of  advertising,  per  voucher  11  13  80 

J.  Munsell,  printing,  per  voucher  12 3  00 

Total $125  30 
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Schedule  B. 

1868.     Premiums  and  other  liabilities  of  previous  years. 
Feb.  12.  D.  M.  Main,  in  full  of  Buffalo   fair   contract, 

voucher  1 $1,055  00 

S.  R.  Earls,  Buffalo  expenses,  voucher  2 100  <00 

J.  S.  Holbert,  Buffalo*  premiums,  voucher  3. . . .  25  00 

Miss  E.  G.  Holbert,  Buffalo  premiums,  voucher  4,  10  00 

G.  &  F.  Tilford,  Buffalo  expenses,  voucher  5.  .  .  1  50 

Tucker  &  Crawford,  Buffalo  expenses,  voucher  6,  7  50 
H.      Rowland,     Buffalo     premium     expenses, 

voucher  7 136  57 

E.  "W.  Stewart,  Buffalo  expenses,  voucher  8 .  . . .  25  00 

Geo.  A.  Moore,  Buffalo  expenses,  voucher  9  .  . .  11  30 
H.      Rowland,     Buffalo      premium     expenses, 

voucher  10 6  05 

Nov.  25.  J.  Corbin,  Buffalo  premiums,  voucher  11 3  00 

Dec.    4.  John  I).  Wing,  Buffalo  premiums,  voucher  12 . .  25  00 

1869. 

Jan.  15.  J.  T.  Disney,  Buffalo  expenses,  voucher  13 ... .  25  00 

Total $1,430  92 

Schedule  C. 

1868.  Salaries  and  Traveling  Expenses. 

April     7.  Dr.  Asa  Fitch,  Entomologist,  voucher  1 $312  50 

July       6.  Dr.  Asa  Fitch,  Entomologist,  voucher  2 312  50 

Oct.      16.  Dr.  Asa  Fitch,  Entomologist,  voucher  3 312  50 

1869. 

Jan.       9.  Dr.  Asa  Fitch,  Entomologist,  voucher  4 250  00 

Total,  Dr.  Fitcli $1,187  50 

1868.  '•   ■ 

Feb.     27.  B.   P.    Johnson,  salary   Secretary  and  Clerk, 

voucher  5 $333  00 

March  27.  B.  P.    Johnson,  salary  Secretary   and   Clerk, 

voucher  6 333  00 

April   30.  B.  P.  Johnson,  salary   Secretary   and   Clerk, 

voucher  7 ' 333  00 

May     29.  B.  P.  Johnson,  salary   Secretary   and   Clerk, 

voucher  8 333  00 

July       2.  B.  P.  Johnson,  salary  Secretary   and   Clerk, 

voucher  9 333  00 

July     30.  B.  P.  Johnson,   salary  Secretary   and   Clerk, 

voucher  10 333  00 

Aug.     29.  B.  P.  Johnson,  salary   Secretary   and   Clerk, 

voucher  11 ' 333  00 

Carried  forward $2,331  00 
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Brought  forward $2,331  00 

1868. 

Sept.    24.  B.  P.  Johnson,  salary   Secretary   and   Clerk, 
voucher  12 

&  K.  Earls,  Clerk,  voucher  13 

Oct.      31.  B.  P.  Johnson,  Secretary,  voucher  14 

S.  P.  Earls,  Clerk,  voucher  15 

Dec.       1.  B.  P.  Johnson,  Secretary  and  Clerk,  voucher  16. 
Dec.     29.  B.  P.  Johnson,  Secretary  voucher  17 

S.  P.  Earls,  Clerk,  per  voucher  18 

S.  P.  Earls,  Clerk,  per  voucher  19 

1869. 
Feb.        1.  B.  P.  Johnson,  Secretary,  voucher  20 


1868. 
Dec.       1.  L.  H.  Tucker,  salary  Treasurer,  voucher  21 . . 
June      5.  T.  L.  Harison,  Recording  Secretary, 

voucher  22 

Aug.     22.  T.  L.  Harison,  Recording  Secretary, 

voucher  23 101  30 

Nov.       6.  T.  L.  Harison,  Recording  Secretary, 

voucher  24 35  05 

Dec.       3.  T.  L.  Harison,  Recording  Secretary, 

voucher  25 57  00 

Dec.     30.  T.  L.  Harison,  Recording  Secretary, 

voucher  26 50  00 

Feb.       4.  T.  L.  Harison,  Recording  Secretary, 

voucher  27 ^ 27  72 

"       10.  T.  L.  Harison,  Recording  Secretary, 

voucher  28 1,000  00 

"       10.  S.  R.  Earls,  Clerk,  voucher  29 250  00 

1,620  75:. 


250 

00 

83 

00 

250 

00 

83 

33 

333 

00 

250 

00 

83 

33 

86 

34 

250 

00 

$4,000  00 

400  00 

Total $6,020*  75 


Schedule  D. 
1868.                   Library  and  Museum  Expenses. 
Feb.     13.  B.  P.  Johnson,  Library  account,  voucher  1.  ....  $&  00 
Dr.  F.  B.  Hough,  Library  catalogue,  voucher  2v.         100  00) 
X.  A.  Willard,  Library,  article   for  Transac- 
tions, voucher  3 . ... 25  00 

May     14.  X.  A.  Willard,  Library,  article   for  Transac- 
tions, voucher  4 50  00 

June    23.  M.  C.  Mordoff,  Library,  books,  voucher  5 35  00 

July       2.  C.  Yan  Benthuysen  &  Sons,  Library,, binding, 

voucher  6 „„. . .............  ...  5  00 

D.  G.  Elliott,  Library,  book,,  voucher  7 10  60 


Carried  forward . $2.29-  60 

[Ag.]  •      2 
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Brought  forward $229  60 

1868. 

Sept.      4.  Churchill  &  Denisqn,  Museum,   photograph, 

voucher  8 .  .  . 13  00 

C.  Van  Benthuysen  &  Sons,  books,  voucher  9.  2  25 

D.  W.  Quimby,  books,  voucher  10 4  00 

W.  Gould  &  Son,  books,  voucher  11 3  00 

A.  Ebbs  &  Co.,  books,  voucher  12 12  00 

D.  G.  Elliott,  books,  voucher  13 10  00 

N.  Lane  &  Co.,  books,  voucher  14 5  00 

Nov.     18.  Edw,  Keays,  sundries,  voucher  15 . . 2  80 

1869. 

Jan.      15.  D.  P.  Gladding,  repairs,  voucher  16 13  25 

D.  G.  Elliott,  book,  voucher  17 10  00 

Feb.       4.  H.  G.  Klinck,  books,  voucher  19 IT  00 

C.  Van  Benthuysen  &  Sous,  binding, voucher  20.  8  75 


$330  65 


Schedule  E. 
1868.  Incidental  or  unusual  expenses. 

Feb.   15.  Edward  Keays,  services,  voucher  1 $24  00 

Mc'h  27.  B.  P.  Johnson,  express  charges,  voucher  2 10  01 

John  L.  Coon,  services,  voucher  3 48  00 

Robert  Spence,  services  voucher  4 6  00 

National  Express  Co.,  freight,  voucher  5 3  55 

Edward  Keays,  services,  voucher  6, 24  00 

S.  P.  Earls,  sundries,  voucher  7 17  64 

April  20.  Edward  Keays,  services,  voucher  8 36  00 

May     9.  Edward  Keays,  services,  voucher  9.  .  . . 36  00 

Mrs.  Miservay,  services,  voucher  10 6  00 

S.  R.  Earls,  sundries,  voucher  11 50  00 

R.  P.  Lathrop,  sundries,  voucher  12 6  78 

May  30.  L.  H.  Tucker,  check  stamps,  voucher  13  ....... .  1  00 

E.  Keays,  services,  voucher  14 36  00 

June  20.  E.  Keays,  services,  voucher  15 36  00 

July     2.  American  Express  Co.,  freight,  voucher  16 2  25 

July  14.  E.  Keays,  services,  voucher  17 36  00 

Aug.    1.  E.  Keays,  services,  voucher  18 36  00 

Aug.  22.  E.  Keays,  services,  voucher  19. 36  00 

Aug.  29.  B.  P.  Johnson,  express  charges,  voucher  20 9  25 

S.  R.  Earls,  sundries,  voucher  21 24  62 

L.  H.  Tucker,  check  stamps,  voucher  22 2  00 

Sept.  26.  E.  Keays,  services,  voucher  23 60  00 

Oct.    24.  E.  Keays,  services,  voucher  24 48  00 

B.  P.  Johnson,  freight,  voucher  25 50 

Nov.  19.  S.  R.  Earls,  telegrams,  voucher  26 6  27 

S.  R.  Earls,  sundries,  voucher  27 30  60 

Nov.  21.  E.  Keays,  services,  voucher  28 48  00 

Carried  forward $680  47 
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Brought  forward $680  47 

1868. 

Dec.     3.  S.  R.  Earls,  sundries,  voucher  29 15  35 

Dec.  19.  E.  Keays,  services,  voucher  30 48  00 

1869. 

Jan.     2.  S.  R.  Earls,  sundries,  voucher  31 17  30 

S.  R.  Earls,  sundries,  voucher  32 8  00 

Jan.   16.  E.  Keays,  services,  voucher  33 48  00 

Feb.     1.  L.  H.  Tucker,  receipt  and  check  stamps,  voucher  34,  4  00 

S.  R.  Earls,  sundries,  voucher  35 8  55 


$829  67 


Schedule  F. 

1868.  Postages  Account. 

Feb.    27.  B.  P.  Johnson,  postages,  voucher  1 $5  99 

M'ch.  27.  B.  P.  Johnson,  postages,  voucher  2 5  00 

April  30.  B.  P.  Johnson,  postages,  voucher  3 6  00 

May    29.  B.  P.  Johnson,  postages,  voucher  4 17  00 

June   13.  S.  R.  Earls,  postages,  voucher  5 45  00 

June   17.  S.  R.  Earls,  postages,  voucher  6 . .  30  00 

July      1.  B.  P.  Johnson,  postages,  voucher  7 43  21 

July    30.  B.  P.  Johnson,  postages,  voucher  8 26  00 

S.  R.  Earls,  postages,  voucher  9 10  00 

Aug.  29.  E.  Keays,  postages,  voucher  10 12  00 

B.  P.  Johnson,  postages,  voucher  11 10  50 

Sept.     1.  S.  R.  Earls,  postages,  voucher  12 25  00 

Sept.  14.  B.  P.  Johnson,  postages,  voucher  13 8  00 

Oct.    29.  S.  R.   Earls,   postages  (on  Rinderpest  Reports), 

voucher  14 100  00 

"Nov.   17.  E.  Keays,  postages,  voucher  15 3  00 

Nov.    19.  S.  R.  Earls,  postages,  voucher  16 50  24 

Dec.      3.  S.  R.  Earls,  postages,  voucher  17 28  40 

Dec.      7.  S.  R.  Earls,  postages,  voucher  18 20  00 

1869. 

Jan.      2.  S.  R.  Earls,  postages,  voucher  19 5  00 

Jan.    16.  S.  R.  Earls,  postages,  voucher  20 26  00 

Feb.      1.  S.  R.  Earls,  postages,  voucher  21 21  00 


$497  34 


Schedule  G. 
1868.  Printing  and  Stationery  Expenses. 

Chas.  Yan  Benthuysen  &  Sons,  printing,  &c., 

voucher  1 $211  92 

June  11.  Pease  &  Prentice,  stationery,  voucher  2 61  48 

Carried  forward $273  40 
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Brought  forward , $273  40 

1868. 

July    2.  C.  Van  Benthuysen  &  Sons,  Cowdin's  Address, 

voucher  3 99  15 

C.  Yan  Benthuysen  &  Sons,  General  Patrick's 

Address,  voucher  4 62  71 

C.  Yan  Benthuysen  &  Sons,   stationery,   &c, 

voucher  5 34  75 

July  15.  T.  J.  Cowell,  stationery,  &c,  voucher  6 6  25 

Oct.     1.  C.    Yan   Benthuysen   &    Sons,    printing,    &c, 

voucher  7 ' 228  83 

C.   Yan   Benthuysen   &   Sons,    printing,    &c, 

voucher  8 > 280  62 

Pease  &  Prentice,  stationery,  voucher  9 59  24 

$1,044  95 

Schedule  H. 
1868.  Abortion  Investigation  Fund  Account. 

Feb.  15.  Dr.   W.   H.    Carmalt,    services    and   expenses, 

voucher  1 .  .' $842  07 

Dr.  Chas.  Laight,  services  and  expenses,  voucher 

2 50  00 

Dr.    E.  "W.   Schauffler,    services   and  expenses, 

voucher  3 50  00 

Dr.  D.  W.  Kissam,  services  and  expenses,  voucher 

4 155  45 

Dr.  R.  F.  Halsted,  services  and  expenses,  voucher 

f  5 206  98 

Dr.  R.  F.  Halsted,  services  and  expenses,  voucher 

6 20  00 

Dr.  P.  E.  Areularius,    services   and   expenses, 

voucher  7 51  08 

Dr.  J.  C.  Dalton,  expenses,  voucher  8 60  02 

July    2.  C.  Yan  Benthuysen  &  Sons,  printing,  voucher  9         113  28 
John  Stanton  Gould,  expenses,  voucher  10 7  65 

$1,556  53 
On  account  of  Appropriation  of  1868  : 
Auo1. 15.  Dr.    N.   A.    Lindley,    services    and    expenses, 

voucher  11 § $198  30 

C.  F.  Austin,  services  and  expenses, 

voucher  12 260  47 

Dr.    R.    F.    Halsted,     services    and 

expenses,  voucher  13 287  00 

N.  Y.  Printing  Co.,  printing,  voucher 

14 42  50 

Aug.  31.  Dr.    Halsted,   services  and  expenses, 

voucher  15 269  22 

Carried  forward $1  >057  49  $1,556  53 
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Brought  forward $1,057  49  $1,556  5a 

1868. 

Aug.  31.  Dr.  Lindley,  services   and   expenses, 

voucher  16 - 201  59 

Sept.  8.  Dr.   Austin,    services   and    expenses, 

voucher  17 212  45 

Sep.  24.  Dr.    Kissam,   services   and   expenses, 

voucher  18 198  09 

Sep.  26.  Dr.  B.  K.  Swan,  services  and  expenses, 

voucher  19 219  21 

Oct.     1.  Dr.   Lindley,   services  and   expenses, 

voucher  20 221  50 

Dr.  E.  F.  Halsted,  services  and  expen- 
ses, voucher  21 279  19 

Nov.    1.  Dr.    Kissam,   services   and   expenses, 

voucher  22 192  24 

Dr.  R.  F.  Halsted,  services  and  expen- 
ses, voucher  23 285  54 

Dr.    Austin,    services   and   expenses, 

voucher  24 199  16 

Dec.    7.  Dr.   Halsted,   services   and  expenses, 

voucher  25 337  12 

Dec.  22.  C.  H.  Lawrence,  services  and  expenses, 

voucher  26 70  00 

Jas.  Blood,  expenses,  voucher  27  ... .         14  28 
1869. 
Feb.    4.  Dr.   W.    H.    Carmalt,    services    and  • 

expenses,  voucher  28 1,089  96 

N.Y.  Printing  Co.,  printing,  voucher  29  5  50 

h       'F  *  4,583  32 

$6,139  85 

Schedule  I. 

1868.  Implement  Trial  Fund  Account. 

Feb.  15.  American  Photo.  Lith.  Co.,  engraving,  voucher  1,  $49  25 

F.  F.  Holbrook,  engraving,  voucher  2 32  00 

Gifford  Bros.,  sundries,  voucher  3 11  40 

J.  Gifford,  sundries,  voucher  4 5  00 

Seymour,  Morgan  &  Allen,  premium,  voucher  5, 

May  22.  John  Stanton  Gould,  expenses,  voucher  6 88  05 

John  Stanton  Gould,  expenses,  voucher  7 34  55 

John  Stanton  Gould,  expenses,  voucher  8 100  00 

U.  S.  Patent  Office,  expenses,  voucher  9 2  50 

S.  R.  Earls,  postage  on  reports,  voucher  10  ... .  32  00 

Dec.  31.  C.  Van  Benthuysen  &  Sons,  printing  and  bind- 
ing, voucher  'll ' 379  72 


$734  47 

♦Paid  in  booke.  -  ■  -    — ~ 
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Schedule  K. 

1868.  Expenses  of  State  Fair  at  Rochester. 

Oct.     2.  Col.  H.Bowen,  general  superintendent,  voucher  1       $120  00 

D.  McCormick,      horse     for     superintendent, 

voucher  2 15  00 

Geo.    A.    Burr,    assistant    to    superintendent, 

voucher  3 30  00 

Jas.    S.   McDonald,    superintendent    of    cattle, 

voucher  4 66  00 

E.  Barnes,  assistant  superintendent  of  cattle, 
voucher  5 15  00 

R.  G.  Wands,  assistant  superintendent  of  cattle, 

voucher  6 40  00 

J.  F.  Quick,  superintendent  of  horses,  voucher  7  63  00 

Frank  Bowen,  assistant  superintendent  of  horses, 

voucher  8 30  00 

E.  A.  Bowen,  assistant  superintendent  of  horses, 

voucher  9 34  00 

T.  Y.  Maxon,  superintendent  of  sheep  and  swine, 

voucher  10 56  00 

J.  C.  Kellogg,  assistant  superintendent  of  sheep 

and  swine,  voucher  11 30  00 

E.    P.    Cheever,    superintendent     of    poultry, 

voucher  12 32  00 

Jas.     Geddes,     implement     department,     &c, 

voucher  13 150  00 

J.    W.    Smith,   superintendent   of   machinery, 

voucher  14 60  00 

H.  B.  Bartlett,  superintendent  of  stoves,  vouch- 
er 15 33  00 

H.    H.   Ingalsbe,  superintendent  of  dairy  hall, 

voucher  16 '. 30  00 

H.  H.  Ingalsbe,  expenses,  voucher  17 5  73 

C.  M.  Tvler,  superintendent  of  domestic  hall, 

voucher  18 30  00 

Geo.    W.    Polley,    assistant    superintendent   of 

domestic  hall,  voucher  19 20  00 

A.     H.     Green,     assistant     superintendent     of 

domestic  hall,  voucher  20 36  00 

C.    M.    Tyler,    for    attendants,    domestic  hall, 

voucher  21 16  00 

Jas.     Vick,     superintendent     of     floral     hall, 

voucher  22 100  00 

Martin     Roberts,     superintendent     of     forage, 

voucher  23 24  00 

M.    C.  Remington,  assistant  superintendent   of 

forage,  voucher  24 30  00 

Carried  forward *. .  $1,065  73 
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Brought  forward $1,065  73 

1868. 

Oct.    2.  W.     H.     Bogart,     superintendent     of     press, 

voucher  25 30  00 

$1,095  73 
G.   B.    E.    Whipple,    services  as     gatekeeper, 

voucher  26 $46  00 

II.    Segur,   services    as    gatekeeper, 

voucher  27..... 46  00 

G.  W.  Grant,  services  as  gatekeeper, 

voucher  28 34  00 

D.  McCormick,  services  as  gatekeper, 
voucher  29 28  00 

E.  W.  Green,  services  as  gatekeeper, 

voucher  30 27  00 

E.  Marshall,  services  as  gatekeeper, 

voucher  31 27  00 

E.    B.    Yan   Cott,   services  as  gate- 
keeper, voucher  32 23  00 

John  L.  Marshall,  services  as  gate- 
keeper, voucher  33 23  00 

D.    D.  Tompkins,   services  as  gate- 
keeper, voucher  34 22  00 

W.  G.   Brainard,   services*  as   gate- 
keeper, voucher  35 20  00 

W.  H.  Coon,  services  as  gatekeeper, 

voucher  36 . . .' 20  00 

316  00 

John  Coyle,  services,  &c,  as  detec- 
tive, voucher  37 $54  50 

Jas.  Irving,  services,  &c,  as  detec- 
tive, voucher  38 54  50 

Eobt.  Watts,  services,  &c,  as  detec- 
tive, voucher  39 37  80 

Jacob  Emerick,  services,  &c,  as  de- 
tective, voucher  40 37  80 

John  S.  Stott,  services,  &c,  as  detec- 
tive, voucher  41 20  00 

M.  L.  Taylor,  justice  of  the  peace, 

voucher  42 20  00 

Luther  Eaton,  assistant  justice  of  the 

peace,  voucher  43 20  00 

INelson  McCormick,  policeman,  &c, 

voucher  44 37  00 

Nathaniel  Goodwin,  policeman,  &c, 

voucher  45 35  00 

D.Goodwin,policem'n,&c.,voucher46  35  00 

Carried  forward $351  60  $1,411  73 
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Brought  forward $351  60    $1,411  73 

1868. 

Oct.     2.  W.     McGowan,     policeman,      &c, 

voucher  47 ".  32  00 

Jas.     E.     Booth,     policeman,     &c, 

voucher  48 30  00 

A.  Soper,  policeman,  &c,  voucher 

49 25  00 

B.  F.  Cleveland,  policeman,  &c, 
voucher  50 24  00 

E.   A.    Newberry,    policeman,    &c, 

voucher  51 24  00 

E.  W.  Stoddard,  policeman,  &c, 
voucher  52 24  00 

J.    J.    Brownell,     policeman,     &c, 

voucher  53 23  00 

H.     McGregor,      policeman,      &c, 

voucher  54 23  00 

J.  Tompkins,  policeman,  &c,  vouch- 
er 55  22  00 

W.     H.     Soper,      policeman,     &c, 

voucher  56 21  00 

W.    C.    Bartlett,    policeman,     <fec, 

voucher  57 * 19  00 

J.    B.    Lowieson,    policeman,    &c, 

voucher  58 18  00 

A.  B.  Hay,  policeman,  &c,  voucher 

59 17  00 

F.  E.    Chadwick,    policeman,    &c,  ■ 
voucher  60 ■ 16  00 

R.     N.     Booth,     policeman,     <fec, 

voucher  61 15  00 

Jasper   Hubackuk,   policeman,  &c, 

voucher  62 14  00 

F.  Oilman,  policeman,  &c,  voucher 

63 14  00 

W.     McKilvey,      policeman,      &c, 

voucher  64 13  00 

C.  M.  Bowen,  policeman.  &c, 
voucher  65 13  00 

Thomas      Smith,     policeman,     &c, 

voucher  6Q 13  00 

H.  Geston,  policeman,  &c,  voucher 

67 12  00 

J.  Reynolds,  policeman,  &c,  vouch- 
er 68 12  00 

A.  F.  Hiltonsmith,  policeman,  &c, 

voucher  69 9  00 

Carried  forward $784  60  $1,411  73 


State  Agricultural  Society.  25 

Brought  forward $784  CO  $1,411  73 

1868. 

Oct.    2.  J.  H.  Davis,  policeman,  &c,  voucher 

70 8  00 

H.  Girsh,  policeman,  &c,  voucher  71  8  00 

W.    C.    Bartlett,    policeman,     &c, 

voucher  72 2  00 

802  60 

J.     C.     Cuyler,     secretary's     office, 

voucher  73 $100  00 

G.  W.  Bliss,  Jr.,   secretary's   office, 

voucher  74 88  00 

Cyrus    Iiayden,     secretary's     office, 

voucher  75 72  00 

J.     K.      Seaver,     secretary's     office 

voucher  76 72  00 

S.     A.     Bunce,    secretary's     office, 

voucher  77 64  00 

C.    F.   Williston,   secretary's    office, 

voucher  78 64  00 

John    L.    Coon,    secretary's    office, 

voucher  79 42  00 

"W.     II.    Fitch,     secretary's     office, 

voucher  80 ' 30  00 

S.   "W.    Updyke,    secretary's    office, 

voucher  81 20  00 

Thomas  Goodwin,  Secretary's  office, 

voucher  82 12  00 

564  00 

John  II.  Farrell,  ticket  office,  voucher 

83 $30  00 

T.  W.  Cantwell,  ticket  office,  voucher 

84 30  00 

W.  G.  Tucker,  ticket  office,  voucher 

85 30  00 

Chas.  Gould,  ticket  office,  voucher  86  25  00 

J.    F.     Vandercook,    ticket     office, 

voucher  87 25  00 

J.  A.  Stimson,  ticket  office,  voucher 

88 20  00 

C.  H.   Green,  ticket  office,  voucher 

89 20  00 

J.  Wilkinson,  ticket  office,  voucher 

90 20  00 

"W.  "W.  Harris,  ticket  office,  voucher 

91  . 20  00 

M.  E.  Wolverton,  ticket  office,  vouch- 
er 92 20  00 

Carried  forward $240  00  $2,778  3$ 
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Brought  forward $240  00  $2,778  33 

1868. 

Oct.     2.  J.  II.  Harcourt,  ticket  office,  voucher 

93 20  00 

W.    G.    Ertzberger,     ticket     office, 

voucher  94 20  00 

B.  Brumaghim,  ticket  office,  voucher 

95 20  00 

E.  A.  Griffin,  ticket  office,  voucher 

96 20  00 

IT.  G.  Otis,  ticket  office,  voucher  97.  15  00 

W.  G.  Andrews,  ticket  office,  vouch- 
er 98 15  00 

C.  W.  Karnes,  ticket  office,  voucher  99  15  00 

365  00 

Bromley  &  Co.,  board  of  treasurer  and 

clerks,  voucher  100 $230  99 

Bromley  &  Co.,  board  of  secretary, 

superintendent,  &c,  voucher  101 .  143  83 

Bromley  &  Co.,  Society's  room,  vouch- 
er 102 45  00 

Bromley  &  Co.,  board  of  H.  Water- 
man, voucher  103 18  50 

438  32 

Ellwanger  &  Barry,   right  of  way, 

voucher  104 ' .' .       $100  00 

IT.  C.  Boughton,  right  of  way,  vouch- 
er 105 50  00 

Baker  &  Skuse,  right  of  way,  vouch- 
er 106 50  00 

200  00 

Hiram  Wood,  carriage  hire,  voucher 

107 $55  00 

M.   Heavey,    carriage  hire,  voucher 

108  . . . \ 40  00 

L.  D.  Mitchell,  carriage  hire,  voucher 

109 2  00 

97  00 

C.  M.  Tyler,  services  and  expenses, 

voucher  110 $188  88 

T.  L.  Harison,  expenses,  voucher  111  98  56 

L.  IT.  Tucker,  expenses,  voucher  112  19  20 

L.  IT.  Tucker,  expenses,  voucher  113  23  80 

330  44 

C.  Yan  Benthuysen  &  Sons,  print- 
ing, voucher  il5 $915  95 

Curtis,  Morey  &  Co.,  printing   and 

advertising,  voucher  116 20  30 

Carried  forward $936  25  $4, 209  09 


State  Agricultural  Society.  27 

Brought  forward $936  25  $-1,209  09 

1869. 

Oct.    2.  D.  D.  T.  Brown >  printing  and  adver- 
tising, voucher  117 15  80 

Geo.  B.  Harris,  printing  and  adver- 
tising, voucher  118 8  00 

Tracy  &  Eew,  printing  and   adver- 
tising, voucher  119 . . 70  10 

1,030  15 

J  as.  Field,  tent  and  signs,  voucher  120.         $30  10 
Jas.  Field,  tent  and  signs,  voucher  121.  8  00 

F.  Yan  Dorn,  tent  and  signs,  voucher 

122 7  00 

J.  Nusbaum,  posting  bills,  voucher 

123 10  00 

K.  Goodwin,  posting  bills,  voucher 

124 32  60 

II.  "W.  D.  Brewster,  cartage,  voucher 

125 2  50 

E.  Darrow,  stationery,  voucher  126.  4  87 

F.  W.  Lay,  oats  for  horses,  voucher 

127  . . ." 8  50 

Davis,  Dewey  &  Co.,  coal,  voucher 

128 4  50 

M.  C.  Mordoff,  sawdust,  voucher  129  5  00 

Edw.  Keays,  postages,  voucher  130.  14  03 

American  Express  Company,  trans- 
portation, voucher  131 24  10 

American  Express  Company,  trans- 
portation, voucher  132 75 

A.  B.  Hay,  posting  bills,  voucher  133.  12  00 

I.  Nusbaum,  business  office,  voucher 

134 25  00 

John  L.  Coon,  business  office,  voucher 

135 6  00 

S.  K.  Earls,  sundry  expenses,  voucher 

136 46  35 

S.  R.  Earls,  sundry  expenses,  voucher 

137 15  45 

S.    R.    Earls,     traveling     expenses, 

voucher  138 18  80 

S.    R.    Earls,   express   charges,   &c, 

voucher  139 34  17 

Joseph  Harris,  report  of  Fair,  voucher 

140 100  00 

D.    P.    Gladding,     painting    signs, 

voucher  141 . 25  00 

434  72 

$5,673  96 
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Schedule  L. 

1868.  Premiums  and  Premitim  Expenses. 

Oct.  2,     B.  L.  Swan,  Jr.,  Judge  class  one,  voucher  1 

G.  W.  Root,  Judge  class  one,  voucher  2 .  .  . 

L.  G.  Morris,  Judge  class  one,  voucher  3 . . 

B.  II.  Andrews,  Judge  class  one,  voucher  4 
O.  Dillingham,  Judge  class  one,  voucher  5 . 
Thos.  Bell,  Judge  class  one,  voucher  6  .  . . . 
Benjamin  Long,  Judge  class  one,  voucher  7 
J.  A.  Quackenbush,  Judge  class  one,  voucher 

C.  W.  Bathgate,  Judge  class  two,  voucher  9 . 
A.  B.  Raymond,  Judge  class  two,  voucher  10 
P.  H.  Peterson,  Judge  class  three,  voucher  11 
O.  F.  Marshall,  Judge  class  three,  voucher  12 
S.  S.  Whitman,  Judge  class  three,  voucher  13 
J.  McGraw,  Judge  class  three,  voucher  14.  . 
L.  S.  Fulton,  Judge  class  three,  voucher  15 . 
H.  Waterman,  Judge  class  four,  voucher  16 
Dyer  Williams,  Judge  class  four,  voucher  17 
A.  A.  Sweet,  Judge  class  four,  voucher  18.  . 
S.  W.  Baldwin,  Judge  class  four,  voucher  19 
Jacob  Ellison,  Judge  class  five,  voucher  20 
O.  Dillingham,  Judge  class  five,  voucher  21 
O.  K.  Rice,  Judge  class  five,  voucher  22  . . 
C.  B.  Way,  Judge  class  five,  voucher  23  . . 
J.  E.  Ely,  Judge  class  ~Q.ve,  voucher  24.  .  . . 
S.  F.  Cary,  Judge  class  five,  voucher  25 .  .  . 
M.  B.  Bateham,  Judge  class  six,  voucher  26 
John  Charlton,  Judge  class  six,  voucher  27 
!N".  Hallock,  Judge  class  six,  voucher  28 .  . . 
J.  A.  Eastman,  Judge  class  six,  voucher  29 


$21 
6 


7 
7 
11 
5 
5 


Wolcott  &  Campbell,  premiums,  classes  1  and  3, 
voucher  30 

M.  H.  Cochrane,  premiums,  classes  1  and  3, 
voucher  31 

Walter  Cole,  class  one,  voucher  32 

W.  B.  Dinsmore,  class  one,  voucher  33 

Joseph  Hilton,  class  one,  voucher  34. 

Ezra  Cornell,  class  one,  voucher  35 

A.  Lynch,  class  one,  voucher  36 

C.  K.  Ward,  class  one,  voucher  37 

John  II.  Bell,  class  one,  voucher  38 

C.  W.  Wilcox,  class  one,  voucher  39 

C.  C.  Ilolton,  class  one,  voucher  40.  . . 

J.  E.  Brown,  class  one,  voucher  41 

Carried  forward $1,435  11 


State  Agricultural  Society.  29 

Brought  forward $1 ,435  11 

1868. 

Oct.     2.  "W.  Jackson,  class  one,  voucher  42 20  00 

C.  "W".  Wads  worth,  class  one,  voucher  43 15  00 

B.  Diver,  class  one,  voucher  44 15  00 

Jos.  Kurtz,  class  one,  voucher  45 15  00 

O.  P.  Bingham,  class  one,  voucher  46 10  00 

C.  Diver,  class  one,  voucher  47 10  00 

N.  Davis,  class  one,  voucher  48 10  00 

John  Robertson,  class  one,  voucher  49 10  00 

Rufus  P.  White,  class  two,  voucher  50 200  00 

Robt.  Bell,  class  two,  voucher  51 52  00 

L.  G.  Morris,  class  two,  voucher  52 50  00 

T.  F.  Ellis,  class  two,  voucher  53 50  00 

D.  B.  Haight,  class  two,  voucher  54 30  00 

Jas.  Kilham,  class  two,  voucher  55 20  00 

R.  Rowley,  class  two,  voucher  56 20  00 

E.  W.  Taylor,  class  two,  voucher  57 20  00 

Jas.  Reid,  class  two,  voucher  58 18  00 

L.  S.  Fulton,  class  two,  voucher  59 15  00 

H.  Spraker,  class  two,  voucher  60 15  00 

J.  L.  Wells,  class  two,  voucher  61 15  00 

W.  R.  Ballantyne,  class  two,  voucher  62 15  00 

G.  T.  Wheeler,  class  two,  voucher  63 15  00 

Geo.  Hatnill,  premiums,  class  two,  voucher  64.  .  15  00 

J.  H.  Coleman,  premiums,  class  two,  voucher  65 .  15  00 

J.  G.  Whitney,  premiums,  class  two,  voucher  66.  15  00 

E.  D.  Vaughan,  premiums,  class  two,  voucher  67 .  15  00 

G.  A.  Hosington,  premiums,  class  two,  voucher  68.  10  00 

D.  W.  Treat,  premiums,  class  two,  voucher  69 .  10  00 
P.  Rowney,  premiums,  class  two,  voucher  70.  .  .  10  00 

E.  W.  Thomas,  premiums,  class  two,  voucher  71 .  10  00 
A.  H.  Van  Ness,  premiums,  class  two,  voucher  72.  10  00 
Dodge    &    Stevenson,    premiums,     class     two, 

voucher  73 10  00 

C.  Johnson,  premiums,  class  two,voucher  74 ... .  8  00 
G.  D.  Williams  &  Bro.,  premiums,    class  two, 

voucher  75 8  00 

L.  S.  Goodrich,  premiums,  class  two,voucher  76 .  5  00 

G.  Denise,  premiums,  class  two,  voucher  77. . . .  5  00 

D.  P.  Newell,  premiums,  class  two,  voucher  78.  5  00 
H.  A.  Ellis,  premiums,  class  two,  voucher  79.  . .  4  00 
John    H.    Carpenter,     premiums,     class     two, 

voucher  80 4  00 

F.  &  M.  Leyden,  premiums,  class  two,  voucher  81 .  4  00 
N.  Barns,  premiums,  class  three,  voucher  82.  . .  107  00 
W.  Chamberlain,  premiums,  class  three,  voucher 

83 103  00 

G.  H.  Warner,  premiums,  class  three,  voucher  84.  48  00 

Carried  forward $2,496  11 
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Brought  forward 

1868. 

Oct.     2.  Tlios.  Gould,  premiums,  class  three,  voucher  85 . 
Clark     &     McLean,     premiums,     class     three, 

voucher  86 

Bronson    &    Mariner,    premiums,    class    three, 

voucher  87 

S.  P.  Huffstater,  premiums,  class  three,  voucher 

88 

E.  A.  Wendell,  premiums,  class  three,  voucher  89. 
Joseph  Harris,  premiums,  class  three,  voucher  90. 
0.  Parsons,  premiums,  class  three,  voucher  91 .  .  . 
Jurian  Winne,  premiums,  class  three,  voucher  92. 
L.  J.  Wright    &   Co.,   premiums,    class    three, 

voucher  93 

Carl  Heyne,  premiums,  class  three,  voucher  94. 
J.  Y.  Bicknell,  premiums,  class  three,  voucher 

95 

T.  T.  Cavanaugh,  premiums,  class  three,  voucher 

96 

8.  B.  Lusk,  premiums,  class  three,  voucher  97. . 
W.  H.  Cobb,  premiums,  class  three,  voucher  98 . . 
J.  Brodie  &  Son,  premiums,  class  three,  voucher 

99 

John    Salisbury,    Jr.,    premiums,    class    three, 

voucher  100 

T.  Herrick,  premiums,  class  three,  voucher  101. 
C.  W.  Yahey,  premiums,  class  three,  voucher  102 . 
Pierce  &  Fellows,  premiums,  class  three,  voucher 

103 

Knox  &  Williams,  premiums,  class  four,  voucher 

104 

A.  B.  Smith,  premiums,  class  four,  voucher  105 . 
J.  E.  Morgan,  premiums,  class  four,  voucher  106. 
N.  Hough,  premiums,  class  four,  voucher  107.  . 
S.  F.  Parker,  premiums,  class  four,  voucher  108 . 
IT.  P.  Westcott,  premiums,  class  four,  voucher  109. 
A.  F.  Jennings,  premiums,  class  four,  voucher  110 . 
O.  Howland,  premiums^ class  live,  voucher  111. 
Randall  King,  premiums,  class  five,  voucher  112. 
O.  Howland,  premiums,  class  five,  voucher  113. 
M.  E.  Myers,  premiums,  class  five,  voucher  114. 
Isaac  Bower,  premiums,  class  live,  voucher  115'. 
Horatio  Graves,  premiums,  class  five,  voucher  116. 
G.  Bohringer,  premiums,  class  five,  voucher  117. 
Geo.  Cooper,  premiums,  class  five,  voucher  118. 

E.  S.  II  a^y  ward,  premiums,  class  five,  voucher  119 . 
<J.  S.  ELolbert,  premiums,  class  five,  voucher  120. 

F.  W.  Collins,  premiums,  class  five,  voucher  121 . 


Carried  forward $3,467  11 
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Brought  forward $3, 467  11 

1868. 

Oct.    2.  Randall  King,  premiums,  class  five,  voucher  122.  20  00 

P.  Miller,  Jr.,  premiums,  class  five,  voucher  123.  18  00 

S.  A.  Dewey,  premiums,  class  live,  voucher  124.  15  00 

F.  W.  Collins,  premiums,  class  five,  voucher  125 .  15  00 

E.  Frazier,  premiums,  class  five,  voucher  126.  . .  15  00 

A.  B.  Benham,  premiums,  class  five,  voucher  127 .  15  00 
Mrs.    Emma    Brooks,    premiums,      class     five, 

voucher  128 13  00 

Robt.  Lothridge,  premiums,  class  five,  voucher  129  10  00 
II.  Schoonmaker,  premiums,  class  five,  voucher 

130 ^ 10  00 

Jas.  P.  Edmunds,  premiums,  class  Hve,  voucher 

131 10  00 

Robt.  Bell,  premiums,  class  five,  voucher  132. .  10  00 
Robt.  Lothridge,   premiums,    class   five,  vouch- 
er 133 10  00 

J.  Pierson,  premiums,  class  five,  voucher  134.  . .  10  00 

Robt.  Embury,  premiums,  class  five,  voucher  135 .  10  00 

M.  C.  Wetmore,  premiums,  class  five,  voucher  136.  10  00 

S.  W.  Cox,  premiums,  class  five,  voucher  137.  .  10  00 

Abel  Dwyer,  premiums,  class  five,  voucher  138.  10  00' 

O.  C.  Crocker,  premiums,  class  five,  voucher  139 .  10  00 

W.  II.  Morse,  premiums,  class  five,  voucher  140.  10  00 

E.  S.  Sherman,  premiums,  class  five,  voucher  141 .  8  00 

S.  B.  Paine,  premiums,  class  five,  voucher  142 .  7  00 

S.  Leggett,  premiums,  class  five,  voucher  143 .  .  5  00 
Mrs.    Emma     Brooks,    premiums,     class     five, 

voucher  144 5  00 

S.  S.  Whitman,  premiums,  class  five,  voucher  145 .  5  00 

Dank  Bushman,  premiums,  class  five,voucher  146.  5  00 

S.  B.  Rowley,  premiums,  class  five,  voucher  147.  5  00 

H.  G.  Warner,  premiums,  class  five,  voucher  14-8 .  5  00 

C.  Chapman,  premiums,  class  five,  voucher  149.  5  00 

E.  Driver,  premiums,  class  five,  voucher  150.  . .  5  00 

P.  I.  Siverson,  premiums,  class  five,  voucher  151 .  5  00 

H.  Glass,  premiums,  class  five,  voucher  152.  ...  4  00 

W.  Hodges,  premiums,  class  five,  voucher  153 . .  3  00 
Mrs.    Emma     Brooks,     premiums,     class    five, 

voucher  154 3  00 

O.  W.  Eilis,  premiums,  class  five,  voucher  155 .  .  3  00 

II.  G.  Warner,  premiums,  class  five,  voucher  156 .  3  00 

P.  Golden,  premiums,  class  five,  voucher  157.  . .  2  00 

C.  A.  Paine,  premiums,  class  five,  voucher  158.  2  00 

W.  Jennings,  premiums,  class  five,  voucher  159.  2  00 

H.  A.  Brown,  premiums,  class  five,  voucher  160.  2  00 
Mrs.    W.    II.    Graves,    premiums,    class    five, 

voucher  161 27  00 


* 


Carried  forward $3 ,  809  11 
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Brought  forward $3,809  11 

1868. 

Oct.     2.  Mrs.    John     Johnson,     premiums,     class     five, 

voucher  162 25  00 

Mrs.  Ann  Clark,  premiums,  class  five,  voucher 

163 25  00 

Mrs.  H.  B.  Gilbert,  premiums,  class  five,  voucher 

164 20  00 

Mrs.  D.  P.  Flynn,  premiums,  class  five,  voucher 

165 15  00 

C.  L.  Dayton,  premiums,  class  five,  voucher,  166 .  14  00 
Mrs.  C.  Murray,  premiums,  class  five,  voucher 

167 8  00 

Harriet  Cannell,  premiums,  class  five,  voucher 

168 3  00 

W.  II.  Cook,  premiums,  class  five,  voucher  169 .  3  00 

Elizabeth  Hyatt,  premiums,  class  five,  voucher  170  3  00 

Abel  Dryer,  premiums,  class  live,  voucher  171 . .  3  00 
Mrs.    A.    D.    Burleigh,    premiums,    class  five, 

voucher  172 3  00 

Ellwanger  &  Barry,  premiums,  class  six,  voucher 

173 _ 98  00 

C.  W.  Crosman,  premiums,  class  six,voucher  174.  59  00 

Frost  &  Co.,  premiums,  class  six,  voucher  175. .  38  00 

J.  L.  Clark,  premiums,  class  six,  voucher  176 . .  30  00 

A.  Wilder,  premiums,  class  six,  voucher  177.  .  .  25  00 
E.  Ware  Sylvester,  premiums,  class  six,  voucher 

178 25  00 

E.  Ware  Sylvester,  premiums,  class  six,  voucher 

179 1  00 

W.  S.  Little,  premiums,  class  six,  voucher  180.  15  00 

B.  H.  Brown,  premiums,  class  six,  voucher  181 .  13  00 
Mrs.  L.  Lyday,  premiums,  class  six,  voucher  182.  10  00 
Thos.  Paul,  premiums,  class  six,  voucher  183.  .  .  8  00 
J.  M.  Edmunds,  premiums,  class  six,  voucher  184.  7  00 
Edwin  Nichols,  premiums,  class  six,  voucher  185.  5  00 
Jas.  Sprout,  premiums,  class  six,  voucher  186.  . .  5  00 
S.  D.  Eaton,  premiums,  class  six,  voucher  187. .  3  00 
J.  P.  Baker,  premiums,  class  six,  voucher  188. .  3  00 
H.  Siverson,  premiums,  class  six,  voucher  189.  .  2  00 

C.  Olney,  premiums,  class  six,  voucher  190  ....  1  00 

B.  Godley,  rosettes,  &c,  voucher  191 20  00 

C.  Yan    Benthuysen    &    Sons,    premium   lists, 

cards,  &c,  voucher  192 222  83 

C.    Yan   Benthuysen    &    Sons,   premium   lists, 

cards,  &c,  voucher  193 200  33 

Geo.  II.  Lovett,  bill  of  medals,  voucher  194... . .  454  80 

M.  II.  Cochrane,  value  of  medal,  voucher  195.  .  85  00 

Strong  &  Hoyt,  premium  on  horse,  voucher  196  8  00 

Carried  forward $5,270  07 
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Brought  forward $5?  270  07 

1868. 

Oct.     2.  John  McGraw,  cheese,  &c.,  voucher  197 20  00 

!N".  Culver,  melons,  &c.,  voucher  198 8  00 

N".  Hickman,  domestic  goods,  voucher  199 2  00 

A.  H.  Van  Ness,  horse,  voucher  200 5  00 

J.  E.  Lovecraft,  domestic  goods,  voucher  201.  .  .  2  00 

M.  F.  Reynolds,  horse,  voucher  202 15  00 

Isabella  O.  Tyler,  domestic  goods,  voucher  203 .  1  00 

W.  H.  Duval,  harness,  voucher  204 5  00 

E.  Kraft,  harness,  <fcc,  voucher  205 13  00 

Mrs.  Haines,  domestic  goods,  voucher  206 6  00 

M.  J.  Perrine,  domestic  goods,  voucher  207.  ...  3  00 

J.  Corbin,  grain,  &c,  voucher  208 23  00 

I.  D.  Williams,  roller,  voucher  209 10  00 

Flint  &  Co.,  saws,  voucher  210 5  00 

A.  Shaw,  wine,  voucher  211 3  00 

Clara  B.  Clark,  butter,  voucher  212 10  00 

Vedder  &  Beck,  harness,  voucher  213 5  00 

B.  Birdsall,  potatoes,  &c,  voucher  214 7  00 

John  D.  Wing,  cattle,  voucher  215 55  00 

M.  F.  Potter,  milk  pail,  voucher  216 3  00 

S.  L.  Titus,  hops,  voucher  217 5  00 

N.  Culver,  vegetables,  voucher  218 2  00 

Benj.  Fellows,  steer,  voucher  219 10  00s 

A.  S.  Johnson,  vegetables,  voucher  220 5  00- 

Mrs.  Gilbert,  wax  work,  voucher  221 5  00* 

Mrs.  Yan  JNTamee,  flowers,  &c,  voucher  222 ....  74  00' 

Jas.  Yick,  flowers,  &c,  voucher  223. 37  00- 

D.  S.  Hetfron,  services  as  judge,  voucher  224  . .  10  36; 

Abram  Tabor,  services   as  judge,  voucher  225 .  .  8  60' 

F.  W.  McKindley,  implements,  voucher  226 ...  15  00 
D.  R.  Barton  &  Co.,  implements,  voucher  227.  .  5  00' 


Total  ...,..,. $5,648  0£ 

[Ag.]  3 
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ADDRESS 

TO  THE  NEW  YORK   STATE  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY,  DELIVERED 

AT  THE  ANNUAL  MEETING,  FEBRUARY  10,  18G9, 

By  Thomas   Hall  Faile. 

Members  of  the  New  YorTc  State  Agricultural  Society : 

I  rejoice  to  see  here  so  many  of  the  working  members  who 
were  present  at  this  time  last  year.  So  far  as  I  know,  the  hand 
of  death  has  touched  but  one  in  the  circle  of  those  who  have 
more  especially  given  their  time  and  attention  in  furthering  the 
interests  of  the  Society,  many  of  whom  have  been  for  a  long 
time  identified  with  it;  and  in  this  we  have  much  cause  for 
thankfulness  to  Almighty  God. 

"We  have  also  great  reason  for  gratitude,  that  God,  in  His 
good  providence,  has  blessed  the  people  of  our  State,  not  only  in 
giving  us  a  fruitful  season,  and  richly  crowning  the  year  with 
plenty,  but  in  mercifully  averting  from  us  the  pestilence  and 
famine  which  have  afflicted  many  other  lands,  and  in  sparing  us 
the  desolation  wrought  in  some  parts  of  our  own  country,  by 
earthquakes,  hurricanes  and  other  convulsions  of  the  elements. 

In  performance  of  the  principal  duty  incumbent  upon  me,  on 
this  occasion,  gentlemen,  I  shall  ask  your  attention  mainly,  and 
as  briefly  as  possible,  to  matters  relating  to  our  Society,  rather 
than  to  a  dissertation  upon  deep  plowing,  top  dressing  or  other 
kindred  subjects,  on  all  of  which  you  are  better  informed  than 
myself.  As  changes  have  already  been  made,  and  more  are 
contemplated,  this  seems  a  proper  time  to  do  it,  that  those  of 
our  members  who  do  not  regularly  attend  the  Annual  Meetings 
and  Fairs,  may  become  better  acquainted  with  what  is-  being  done. 

The  clear  and  comprehensive  report  of  the  Treasurer  will 
satisfy  the  most  skeptical  that  the  funds  of  the  Society  have  been 
judiciously  used,  and  that  the  balance  on  hand  is  safely  invested. 
The  whole  amount  is  $17,677.96,  of  which  $15,701.50  is  in 
stock  of  the  United  States ;  and  it  is  hoped  it  will  be  added  to 
from  time  to  time,  making  a  fund  that  will  relieve  the  Managers 
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of  much  anxiety,  in  the  event  of  an  unsuccessful  Fair ;  a  contin- 
gency we  are  always  subject  to  by  stormy  weather. 

The  Secretary's  report,  you  have  heard;  and  though,  in  the 
dispensation  of  Providence,  the  illness  of  our  honored  Correspond- 
ing Secretary,  Col.  Benjamin  P.  Johnson,  deprived  us  of  Iris 
valued  services  a  considerable  part  of  the  year,  the  duties  of  the 
office  have  been  most  faithfully  and  satisfactorily  performed  by 
the  Recording  Secretary,  Mr.  Thomas  L.  Harison. 

Before  speaking  of  the  Fair,  I  avail  myself  of  the  present 
opportunity  to  congratulate  the  Society  that  no  work  was  per- 
mitted or  done  on  the  fair  ground  on  the  Sabbath  other  than  the 
necessary  care  of  the  live  stock.  The  sound  of  the  hammer  and 
the  saw  was  not  heard  there  on  that  day.  For  this  the  Board 
take  to  themselves  no  merit  over  those  who  have  preceded  them. 
Heretofore  it  has  been  considered  an  unavoidable  necessity ;  we 
thought  differently,  and  having  before  us  the  law  of  God  and 
the  law  of  the  land,  gave  public  notice  through  the  newspapers, 
that  the  gates  would  be  closed  on  Saturday  night  and  not 
re-opened  until  Monday  morning,  except  to  admit  live  stock  and 
those  persons  having  charge  of  it.  The  result,  I  believe,  meets 
the  approval  of  every  right  minded  person  in  the  State. 

The  Fair  was  largely  attended,  and  that  without  any  of  the 
extraneous  means  now,  unfortunately  for  the  good  morals  of  the 
people,  resorted  to  for  financial  success  in  many  of  the  State  and 
county  fairs.  No  trials  of  speed  of  either  running  or  trotting 
horses,  nor  shows,  nor  games  of  any  kind  have  ever  been  allowed 
on  the  fair  ground  of  the   New  York   State  Agricultural  Society. 

While  but  few  will  object  to  these  at  the  proper  time  and  in  the 
proper  place,  none  can  truthfully  say  that  an  agricultural  show  was 
ever  intended  to  be  combined  with  such  exhibitions.  And  in  this 
connection  I  will  not  hesitate  to  express  an  earnest  hope  that  our 
Legislature  will  withdraw  all  aid  from  every  county  society  that  per- 
verts the  funds  of  the  State  to  such  uses.  It  is  a  libel  upon  the  intel- 
ligence and  good  sense  of  the  farmers,  to  suppose  such  things  are 
necessary  to  make  a  Fair  attractive  or  financially  successful.  The 
net  results  show  that  they  will  support  all  fairs  where  the  managers 
conduct  them  in  accordance  with  the  principles  on  which  our  agri- 
cultural societies  were  founded,  viz :  "  The  diffusion  of  useful  knowl- 
edge." 

It  is  difficult   to   estimate  fully  the   amount  of  good   our   State 
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Society  lias  done  by  strictly  adhering  to  this  one  point.  By  so  doing 
it  confers  a  benefit  on  both  visitors  and  exhibitors.  It  is  in  these 
great  gatherings  that  inventors  and  manufacturers  find  encourage- 
ment and  support,  and  without  them  the  fanners  would  be  long  in 
knowing  of  or  procuring  the  implements  now  so  essential  to  success- 
ful cultivation.  I  think  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  manufacturers 
of  agricultural  implements  attach  any  importance  to  the  cash  value 
of  premiums.  It  is  the  opportunity  to  exhibit  and  make  them 
known  which  they  want,  and  this  they  get  at  every  well  conducted 
fair,  whether  State  or  county ;  in  proof  of  which,  I  was  told  by  an 
exhibitor  of  a  small  implement  at  the  last  Fair  that  he  had  spent 
over  $30,000  in  exhibiting  and  introducing  it,  and  had  been  well 
compensated  for  his  outlay  by  sales  which  he  never  could  have  made 
but  for  the  fairs.  The  exhibition  of  machinery  and  agricultural 
implements  was  the  crowning  excellence  of  the  Fair.  The  increased 
number  of  new  machines,  and  the  improvement  of  those  long  known 
for  their  usefulness,  showed  in  a  stronger  light  than  ever  before  the 
marvelous  inventive  genius  of  our  people.  The  time  has  passed 
when  mere  hand  work  can  make  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  remu- 
nerative, and  it  is  only  by  the  use  of  improved  implements  that 
success  can  be  attained.  Even  in  the  remote  parts  of  our  country 
the  scythe,  the  sickle,  and  the  cradle,  have  been  superseded  by  the 
mowing  machine  and  the  reaper,  and  by  means  of  these  and  other 
agricultural  implements  the  fertile  lands  of  the  West  have  been 
brought  into  use,  making  Chicago  the  most  important  port  in  the 
world  for  the  shipment  of  cereals.  And  while  speaking  of  this  part 
of  the  exhibition,  I  cannot  omit  to  mention  the  indefatigable  exer- 
tions and  very  efficient  services  of  James  Geddes  and  Henry  Water- 
man in  this  department,  which  I  think  entitle  them  to  the  thanks 
both  of  the  Society  and  the  exhibitors. 

The  different  trials  of  implements,  mainly  agricultural,  have 
resulted  in  such  vast  benefit,  not  only  to  farmers,  but  to  the  whole 
community,  that  another  should  not  be  long  deferred.  In  ditching 
and  digging  machines  especially,  there  is  open  a  wide  and  very 
important  field  for  improvement  and  invention ;  and  when  the  vast 
quantities  of  wet  lands  which  could  be  reclaimed  and  made  valua- 
ble .by  ditching,  and  the  unavoidably  slow  work  of  the  present 
method  are  considered,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Society  might  do 
great  good  by  offering  an  opportunity  for  a  competitive  trial  of  these 
important  machines  ;  more  especially  as  it  is  now  claimed  that  there 
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is  a  rotary  digging  machine  in  Illinois  which  has  been  successfully 
operated. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  a  separate  trial  should  be  made  of 
portable  steam  engines,  sewing  machines,  etc.,  but  it  would  seem 
that  all  such  inventions  can  be  more  effectually  tested  by  those  whose 
interest  it  is  to  procure  the  kind  best  adapted  to  their  purposes.  I 
allude  to  manufacturers,  especially  those  using  sewing  machines, 
who,  in  preparing  the  various  articles  in  their  line,  aim  to  have  the 
best,  and  to  whom  $5,000,  $10,000  or  $20,000  is  a  small  expenditure 
for  ascertaining  that  fact.  Hence,  I  think  that  no  premiums  or  cer-  ■ 
tificates  of  merit  should  be  given  to  such  articles  at  our  fairs. 

Nor  do  I  think  there  should  be  any  awards  for  pianos  or  musical 
instruments  of  any  kind.  In  the  great  national  exhibitions  held  in 
London  and  Paris,  where  the  highest  musical  talent  in  the  world  was 
congregated,  it  was,  no  doubt,  proper ;  but  farmers  are  not  supposed 
to  be  Mozarts  and  Kubinis,  and  a  certificate  of  merit  or  superiority 
of  one  instrument  over  another  is  simply  absurd,  and  leads  to  unne- 
cessary trouble  and  dissatisfaction.  As  before  mentioned,  the  oppor- 
tunity to  exhibit  to  such  large  assemblages  as  frequent  our  State 
Fairs  is  what  the  makers  want,  they  knowing  full  well  the  advanta- 
ges to  be  derived  from  it. 

The  show  of  cattle  was  never  surpassed  in  excellence  of  quality  at 
any  fair  in  this  country.  However,  it  is  just  to  say,  that  it  was 
much  assisted  by  Mr.  M.  11.  Cochrane,  of  Montreal,  and  Compton, 
Canada,  who  took  home  a  number  of  first  premiums.  If  more  of 
our  breeders  of  fine  stock  had  done  (I  say  it  with  all  due  deference) 
as  they  ought  to  have  done,  this  might  or  might  not  have  been  so  ; 
but  so  long  as  they  withhold  their  stock,  apparently  in  the  hope  that1 
some  one  else  will  take  the  risk  and  trouble  of  contributing,  no  well- 
wisher  of  our  Society  can  regret  if  our  Canadian  neighbors  take  every 
prize. 

The  fruit  and  flower  department  was  so  perfect  and  has  been  so 
much  lauded,  that  I  deem  it  only  necessary  to  express  the  great  obli- 
gation the  managers  were  under  to  Mr.  James  Tick,  of  Rochester, 
who  made  all  the  arrangements,  and  generously  incurred  considera- 
ble personal  expense,  besides  giving  his  whole  time  to  the  exhibition, 
thereby  relieving  the  officers  of  much  anxiety  in  regard  to  this  very 
beautiful  and  attractive  part  of  the  fair. 

Surprise  was  expressed  at  the  last  Fair  that  no  premiums  were 
offered  for  thorough-bred,  or  in  other  words,  race  horses.     The  efforts 
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of  this  Society  have  been,  and  should  continue  to  be,  put' forth  for 
the  promotion  of  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  State,  and  these,  it 
would  seem,  will  be  best  served  by  encouraging  the  production  of 
that  which  is  most  generally  useful,  in  so  far,  at  least,  as  live  stock  is 
concerned.     For  large,  active  horses,  of  about  sixteen  hands,  there 
is  always  a  great  demand,  at  high  prices  ;  and  a  farmer  who  will  use 
mares  can  raise  one  or  two  colts  of  that  kind  every  year,  by  merely 
exercising  the  necessary  care  in  selecting  a  stallion  of  good  size  and 
temper,  and  of  requisite  bone  and  muscle.     If  the  stallion  be  a  tho- 
rough-bred, so  much  the  better.     In  portions  of  E^jrope,  where  the 
climate  permits  of  plowing  being  done  nearly  throughout  the  year, 
the  Clydesdale  and  other  heavy  draught  horses  are  no  doubt  used  to 
advantage  ;  but  in  this  State,  with  its  long  winter,  the  farmer  can- 
not afford  to  keep  a  team  for  any  special  purpose,  and  as  those  which 
come  under  the  class  of  "  Horses  of  all  work,"  will  do  almost  anything 
that  heavy  draught  horses  can  do,  and  do  it  quicker,  and  at  the  same 
time  are  available  as  roadsters,  I  think  the  Society  will  most  benefit 
the  farmer  by  encouraging  the  breeding  of  horses  adapted  to  general 
purposes.     I  do  not  object  to,  nor  under-estimate,  the  thorough-bred 
horse,  but  the  money  value  of  those  of  good  pedigree  and  fine  quali- 
ties is  so  great  that  very  few  farmers  can  afford  to  own  them,  and 
those  of  inferior  quality  have  nothing  to  recommend  them,  either  .as 
roadsters  or  work-horses.     The  simple  truth  is,  that  farmers  have  no 
use  either  for  weedy  thorough-breds  or  for  those  little  trotting  horses 
so  common  at  this  time,  and  the  breeders  of  them  not  only  generally 
lose  money,  but  run  a  great  risk  of  spoiling  their  sons.     For  though 
there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  necessarily  be  so,  yet  it  is  undenia- 
bly true,  that  the  racing  and  trotting  of  horses,  whether  at  fairs  or 
upon  the  track,  is  accompanied  by  falsehood,  trickery,  profanity,  the 
excessive  use  of  intoxicating  drinks,  and  the  disgusting  use  of  tobacco. 
I  find,  with  much  surprise,  that  for  many  years  past  a  premium 
has  been  offered  for  the  cultivation  of  tobacco.     I  never  heard  of  its 
being  even  suggested  in  any  Executive   Committee  of  the  Society, 
and  personally,  I  would  as  soon  think  of  giving  a  premium  to  the 
man  who  could  drink  the  most  rum.     All  classes  seem  to  indulge  in 
it,  and  even  ministers  of  the  gospel,  from  whom  we  should  expect  a 
better  example — I  state  it  with  much  regret — use  it  in  proportion  to 
their  numbers,  almost  as  generally  as  the  people  of  any  other  pro- 
fession or  occupation.      I  could  give  the  names  of  several,  were  it 
not  improper  to  do  so,  whose  days  were  ended  in  insane  asylums 
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from  its  effects.  It  is  the  forerunner  of  intemperance,  and  thus  of 
almost  every  other  vice ;  and  it  may  not  he  out  of  place  to  state  that 
the  most  experienced  in  the  care  of  inebriates  say,  they  never  knew 
a  permanent  cure  of  a  patient  who  continued  the  use  of  tobacco  in 
any  way.  Thus,  with  a  full  knowledge  of  its  evil  influences,  I  trust 
this  Society  will  never  again  offer  a  premium  for  its  cultivation. 
Before  leaving  this  subject,  I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  over  $300,000,000  are  annually  expended  in  this  country  for 
intoxicating  drinks  and  tobacco.  The  sum  has  been  stated  as  being 
really  much  larger,  but  that  just  named  is,  no  doubt,  under  the  actual 
amount ;  and  all  for  that  which  is  drunk — guzzled,  would  be  a  more 
appropriate  word — smoked,  chewed  and  spit  away. 

Now,  if  this  immense  expenditure,  which  in  its  results  tends  to 
vitiate  and  demoralize  man,  by  injuring  his  physical,  mental  and 
moral  nature,  could  be  diverted  to  the  supply  of  the  necessary  wants 
of  the  people,  poor-houses  would  hardly  be  needed  in  our  land,  and 
prisons  and  penitentiaries  would  be  almost  unknown. 

Since  the  formation  of  the  Society,  but  little  alteration  has  been 
made  in  the  rules  then  adopted.  They  were  suitable  to  that  time, 
when,  as  in  1841,  the  gate  receipts  were  only  $349,  and  when  this 
room  or  one  of  half  the  size  would  probably  hold,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  live  stock,  all  the  articles  on  exhibition.  But  the  fairs  have 
become  so  large,  and  their  influence  for  good  so  greatly  increased  by 
the  immense  quantity  of  machinery,  agricultural  implements,  arti- 
cles of  home  manufacture,  and  stock  of  all  kinds,  that  twenty-live  or 
thirty  acres  do  not  furnish  the  necessary  accommodation.  Hence  a 
change  is  absolutely  necessary. 

It  has  been  the  custom  to  allow  entries  to  be  made  on  the  first  day 
of  the  fair,  often  on  the  second,  and  sometimes  even  on  the  third  clay, 
thus  causing  confusion  and  difficulty  in  making  the  arrangements,  and 
great  anxiety  to  the  managers,  as  under  such  regulations  they  must, 
of  necessity,  be  entirely  ignorant  of  what  space  will  be  required. 
This  year  we  departed  from  the  old  custom  and  gave  notice  that 
machinery  and  live  stock  must  be  entered  on  or  before  September  14th, 
being  two  weeks  before  the  opening  of  the  fair.  The  advantage  of 
this  change  must  be  so  apparent  to  all,  that  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to 
dwell  upon  it ;  and  if  extended  to  every  article,  as  I  trust  it  soon  will 
be,  the  arrangements  can  be  perfected  to  the  benefit  of  exhibitors  and 
visitors,  and  much  to  the  convenience  of  the  managers,  the  clerical 
force,  and  all  the  employees  of  the  Society. 
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It  is  wonderfully  strange,  that,  with  all  onr  readiness  to  adopt 
improvements,  we  should  have  gone  on  so  long  in  this  slip-shod  way, 
behind  every  nation  on  the  globe  where  fairs  are  held.  I  am  not 
much  in  favor  of  anything  foreign,  especially  since  the  Rebellion,  but 
in  the  matter  of  fairs,  the  Scotch  and  English,  and  even  our  Canadian 
neighbors,  are  much  in  advance  of  us,  and  we  should  not  hesitate  to 
copy  from  them,  unless  we  can  find  out  something  better. 

The  Royal  Agricultural  Show  of  England  of  last  year  opened  on 
Thursday,  July  16th,  and  the  entries  for  implements  closed  May  1st, 
being  over  ten  weeks  before  the  opening,  and  for  live  stock,  June  1st, 
being  over  six  weeks.  For  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society's 
Show  of  Scotland,  all  entries  closed  over  six  weeks  before  the  open- 
ing. Entries  for  the  shows  of  the  county  societies  are  closed  gene- 
rally about  a  month  in  advance. 

Now  look  at  the  contrast  here.  Our  fair  last  year  opened,  as 
usual,  on  Tuesday.  On  that  day  I  received,  in  Rochester,  a  telegram 
from  a  distant  part  of  the  State,  some  300  miles,  I  believe,  from  a 
person  who  wished  to  enter  a  carriage  on  Thursday.  Again,  after 
the  judges  of  stallions  had  finished  their  examinations,  made  their 
report,  and  one  of  them  had  left  for  home,  a  man,  who  had  been 
refused  in  the  business  office,  appealed  to  me  to  allow  him  to  enter 
his  horse  for  competition.  I  told  him  what  I  have  just  stated,  and 
added,  which  I  should  not  have  done,  that  he  could  enter  the  horse 
for  exhibition ;  but  even  that  did  not  satisfy  him,  and  he  went  away, 
no  doubt,  much  disgusted  with  the  management  of  the  fair.  These 
are  but  two  of  dozens  of  just  such  cases  that  are  occurring  every 
year. 

]STow,  gentlemen,  may  I  not  ask  with  propriety,  and  in  all  serious- 
ness, whether  it  is  consistent  with  common  sense,  in  view  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society's  Fairs,  to 
continue  rules  so  ill  adapted  to  their  present  and  prospective  wants? 
I  am  sure  you  will  say  no !  And  I  feel  confident  that  the  exhibitors 
will  say  the  same,  and  that  they  are  ready  to  conform  to  any  rules 
which  the  officers  of  this  Society  may  make,  knowing  that  their  only 
motive  is  to  promote  its  best  interests,  and  that  whatever  benefits  it 
the  most,  will,  in  a  fully  equal  degree,  be  beneficial  to  the  exhibitors 
also.  Hence,  though  I  think  that  the  sooner  we  adapt  our  rules  to 
the  present  enlarged  sphere  of  the  Society  the  better,  yet  in  defer- 
ence to  a  few  who  think  a  year's  notice  should  be  given,  I  recom- 
mend that,  during  the  fair,  and  throughout  the  present  year,  notice 
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be  circulated  in  every  possible  way,  that  in  all  classes,  excepting  only 
flowers,  fruits  and  vegetables,  entries  will  be  closed  from  two  to  four 
weeks  prior  to  the  fair,  as  the  Executive  Committee  may  deem  best. 

When  the  entry  is  made,  the  entrance  fee  should  be  paid,  and  a 
description  of  the  animals,  machinery  and  implements  furnished  for 
publication  in  a  catalogue,  which  should  be  ready  when  the  fair  is 
opened,  and  sold  at  cost.  The  price  of  the  machine  or  implement, 
and  the  place  where  sold  or  manufactured,  should  also  be  stated,  and 
this  would  be  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  exhibitor. 

A  change  may  also  be  made  in  the  time  of  opening  our  fairs,  which 
I  think  will  add  much  to  the  convenience  of  all  concerned. 

If  opened  on  Monday,  or  Friday,  and  continued  as  now,  four  work- 
ing days,  no  exhibitor  need  be  absent  from  home  more  than  one 
Sunda}T ;  whereas  by  the  present  custom  he  is  often  detained  over  two 
Sabbaths,  and  is  thus  subjected  to  greater  risk  and  expense.  Besides, 
if  every  article  was  in  its  place  a  day  or  two  preceding  the  opening, 
the  judges  could  make  their  examinations,  particularly  in  the 
machinery,  implement  and  domestic  apartments,  more  efficiently 
and  in  much  less  time.  E"o  judges  ever  worked  more  faithfully  than 
those  of  the  domestic  department  of  the  last  fair,  who  devoted  three 
days  to  the  examination,  and  yet  did  not  even  see  some  of  the  articles, 
owing  to  the  immense  crowd  of  visitors  during  a  part  of  Wednesday 
and  the  whole  of  Thursday.  JSTow,  if  the  work  of  the  judges  could 
all  be  performed  before  the  fair  is  opened,  all  days  would  possess  an 
equal  interest ;  but  by  the  custom  of  permitting  entries  on  the  first, 
second  and  even  third  day  in  some  cases,  Thursday  has  become  the 
great  day  of  the  fair,  to  the  discomfort  of  many,  and  I  may  add,  dis- 
appointment of  some  who  are  compelled  to  return  home,  having 
seen  only  a  small  part  §f  the  exhibition. 

In  this  connection,  another  important  consideration  is  the  con- 
venience of  the  railroad  companies,  by  which  we  are  always  greatly 
favored.  Their  managers  have  often  been  unjustly  censured  for  not 
furnishing  the  accommodation  required  on  the  third  day  ;  but  when 
the  business  of  nearly  four  days  is  crowded  into  one,  it  is  easy  to  see 
how  impossible  it  may  be  to  provide  satisfactory  equipment,  without 
neglecting  other  service  having  quite  as  good  a  claim. 

I  also  wish  to  bring  to  your  notice  the  importance  of  greater 
efforts  to  increase  the  number  of  life  members,  from  among-  whom 
your  officers  are  chosen!  If  each  member  would  add  one  or  more — 
and  I  am  sure  there  are  none  who  cannot  do  it — besides  increasing;  the 
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funds  of  the  Society,  it  would  give  a  wider  field  to  select  from,  and 
help  to  diffuse  throughout  the  State  a  more  general  interest  in  it  than 
now  exists. 

The  Legislature  wisely,  I  think,  made  two  appropriations,  one  in 
1867  and  the  other  in  1808,  of  85,000  each,  to  be  expended  under 
the  direction  of  the  l\ew  York  State  Agricultural  Society  in  the 
investigation  of  the  causes  of  abortion  in  cows.  It  was  ably  con- 
ducted by  Dr.  Dalton  the  first  year,  and  by  Dr.  Carmalt  during  the 
last,  and  as  judiciously  and  with  as  much  economy,  I  believe,  as  the 
character  of  the  investigation  admitted  of.  Both  have  made  their 
reports  to  the  Society,  and  though  they  develop  many  interesting  and 
instructive  facts,  which  will,  no  doubt,  prove  of  value  to  breeders, 
still  the  cause  of  the  disease  and  the  cure  remain  undiscovered. 
While  all  will  regret  this,  the  results  do  not  seem  to  justify  the 
Society  in  recommending  any  further  appropriation  for  this  purpose. 

After  the  able  address  by  the  Hon.  Andrew  D.  White,  showing 
the ,  advantages  of  agricultural  education  (in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
term),  I  will  only  refer  to  one  branch  of  it,  viz :  Agricultural  Chem- 
istry. 

I  am  glad  that  there  is  at  last  in  our  State  an  institution,  the  Cor- 
nell University,  which  gives  promise  of  a  thorough  course  of  instruc- 
tion in  practical  chemistry  and  mechanics  as  applied  to  agriculture, 
and  we  have  good  reason  to  expect  great  results  from  it.  For  apart 
from  the  noble  gift  of  its  founder,  Ezra  Cornell,  the  munificent  dona- 
tion by  the  State  of  New  York,  of  the  990,000  acres  of  land  received 
from  the  general  government  for  educational  purposes,  and  which 
should  have  received  the  title  of  the  State  endowment,  will  place  it, 
financially,  above  any  other  institution  in  this  country.  I  am  aware 
that  some  of  our  best  farmers  attach  little  or  i*o  importance  to  chem- 
istry thus  applied,  and  one  of  the  most  intelligent  I  know,  says  a 
bushel  of  plaster  on  his  land  will  produce  a  ton  of  clover,  and  no 
chemist  can  tell  why.  He  may  not  be  aware  of  another  fact ;  that  a 
bushel  of  plaster  on  land  near  the  shores  of  Long  Island  Sound,  is 
worth  about  as  much  for  producing  clover  as  a  pinch  of  snuff.  But 
if  the  causes  which  produce  these  different  results  are  not  known 
now,  they  probably  will  eventually  be  discovered;  for  though  agri- 
culture is  {is  old  as  the  world,  I  cannot  but  feel  that  Ave  are,  as  yet, 
upon  the  threshold  of  impr-oyements  which  no  distant  day  will  wit- 
ness. I  anticipate  the  time  when  every  educated  farmer  will  be  able 
to  determine  chemically  what  special  fertilizer  or  manure  his  farm 
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needs  to  produce  the  Lest  results  in  certain  crops,  and  when  the 
returns  for  his  labor  will  be  double  or  even  quadruple  what  they  are 
now.  With  the  increase  and  application  of  this  knowledge,  not  only 
will  crops  be  enlarged,  but  land  now  producing  little  or  nothing  will 
be  made  productive,  to  the  mutual  benefit  of  the  owner  and  of  that 
vast  laboring  population  to  whom  an  abundant  supply  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life  is  of  such  vital  importance. 

Now  this  is  not,  I  think,  mere  speculation,  for,  comparing  the  past 
with  the  present,  the  wooden  plow  with  the  steel,  the  scythe  with 
the  mower,  the  cradle  with  the  reaper,  and  the  flail  with  the  tliresh- 
ing  machine,  we  find  an  advance  of  many  hundred  fold  over  the 
wisdom  of  our  fathers  in  the  use  of  labor-saving  implements  and 
machinery.  A  like  advance  in  almost  every  department  of  science, 
is  one  of  the  most  noticeable  features  of  the  age.  Then,  why  should 
agricultural  chemistry  alone  be  unprogressive  ? 

That  this  has  been  the  case  heretofore,  is  the  strongest  reason  for 
anticipating  that  the  advance  will  be  rapid,  now  that  thinking  minds 
will  have  the  opportunity  to  be  practically  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
subject,  nearly  unhampered  by  the  want  of  pecuniary  means,  which 
has  usually  been  the  most  serious  hindrance  in  the  pursuit  of  science. 
I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  in  regard  to  a  class  of  men  who  have 
done  as  much,  if  not  more,  to  promote  the  agricultural  interest  of 
this  country,  than  any  other,  and  yet,  since  my  earliest  recollection,  they 
have  been  sneeringly  called  "  fancy  farmers  !"  They  are  generally 
mechanics,  manufacturers,  or  merchants,  who  have  been  successful  in 
their  vocations,  and  who  have  invested  the  first  money  they  could 
spare  from  their  business,  in  land  and  in  making  improvements  upon 
it.  They  may  occasionally  have  a  ditch  dug  and  iiud  that  the  water 
runs  the  wrong  way,  but  this  hurts  nobody,  and  gives  employment 
to  those  who  need  it  for  the  support  of  their  families.  They  do  not 
watch  the  almanac  and  discharge  their  workmen  when  the  days 
become  short,  but  employ  the  poor  when  the  weather  and  the  hours 
for  work  do  not  admit  of  a  compensating  return,  which  the  man 
who  has  no  other  means  of  support  than  the  product  of  his  farm, 
cannot  afford  to  do.  These  men  are  to  be  found  in  almost  every  part 
of  our  country,  and  may  be  known  by  the  houses  for  their  workmen, 
their  land  and  their  out-buildings  being  in  better  order  than  any 
others  in  their  neighborhood.  They  are  the  first  to  buy  what  is  called 
improved  agricultural  machinery  and  implements,  which  do  not 
always  prove  so.     Not  being  dependent  upon  their  farms,  they  can 
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afford  to  experiment ;  sometimes  they  are  successful,  sometimes  not ; 
but  when  they  are,  every  farmer  gets  a  benefit  from  their  outlay.  It 
is  largely  to  such  persons  that  we  are  indebted  for  many  of  the 
improvements  in  husbandry,  and  still  they  are  sneeringly  called 
"  fancy  farmers  !" 

I  could  enlarge  much  upon  what  they  have  done  and  are  doing  for 
the  cause  of  agriculture,  but  do  not  wish  to  trespass  upon  your  time, 
save  to  say  that  I  hope  we  may  have  more  like  them,  more  of  such 
men  as  Mechi,  of  London,  the  Razorstrop  man,  as  he  was  and  proba- 
bly still  is  called  by  some,  who  has  done  more  to  promote  practical 
and  scientific  agriculture  by  his  writings,  addresses  and  experiments 
than  thousands  of  rich  farmers,  and  it  is  only  such  I  allude  to,  who 
seem  to  live  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  accumulate  wealth. 

Before  closing,  I  desire  to  express  my  most  sincere  thanks  to  the 
officers  of  this  Society,  for  their  earnest  and  active  co-operation 
throughout  the  year.  With  the  exception  of  two  Yice-Presidents, 
and  of  our  venerable  Secretary,  who,  as  before  mentioned,  was 
detained  by  illness,  every  officer  was  present  at  the  fair.  They 
devoted  their  whole  time  to  the  work  ;  and  to  them,  with  Ex-Presi- 
dents J.  Stanton  Gould  and  General  Patrick,  who  rendered  most 
efficient  aid  during  the  four  days,  and  to  Colonel  Bowen,  the  super- 
intendent, the  Society  is  indebted  for  whatever  there  was  of  complete- 
ness in  the  arrangement,  good  order  and  success. 

I  also  wish  to  express  my  thanks  to  Ex-President  James  O.  Shel- 
don, for  his  valuable  assistance.  He  was  unavoidably  prevented 
from  being  present  at  the  fair,  but  attended  all  our  meetings  at 
Rochester  prior  to  it.  Ex-President  T.  C.  Peters  had  removed  to 
another  State  ;  therefore,  his  presence  could  not  be  expected. 

It  has  not  been  the  custom  to  mention  the  attendance  of  the  Board, 
though  it  would  be  a  good  rule ;  but  it  was  so  unusual,  and  believ- 
ing, as  I  do,  that  no  President  of  this  Society  has  ever  been  more 
efficiently  and  cheerfully  assisted  in  the  performance  of  his  duties,  I 
would  not  do  justice  to  my  feelings  if  I  omitted  it.  For  the  good  of 
the  Society,  I  hope  their  example  will  be  followed  by  all  who  may 
succeed  them  ;  as  on  the  regular  and  punctual  attendance  of  the 
managers,  depends,  in  a  great  measure,  its  prosperity  and  usefulness. 

There  is  one  event  I  cannot  mention  without  deep  and  sincere 
regret,  and  I  had  hoped  the  duty  would  have  fallen  upon  some  other 
presiding  officer,  in  the  distant  future.  I  refer  to  the  retirement  of 
Benjamin  P.   Johnson,  our  venerable  and   honored  Corresponding 
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Secretary.  Col.  Johnson  was  elected  President  of  the  New  York 
State  Agricultural  Society  in  1845,  which  office  he  held,  as  is  custom- 
ary, .one  year.  In  1847  he  was  elected  Corresponding  Secretary,  and 
has  since  been  re-elected  in  each  successive  year.  Many  of  those 
present  are  his  intimate  personal  friends,  and,  having  been  associated 
with  him  in  the  management  of  the  Society,  well  know  with  what 
unwearied  industry,  zeal  and  ability  he  has  devoted  himself  to  his 
duties ;  and,  without  derogation  of  the  merits  of  any  of  those  who 
have  been  his  co-laborers,  I  think  that  to  Col.  Johnson,  more  than  to 
any  one  person,  is  due  its  great  success,  usefulness,  and  present  high 
position.  But  failing  health  during  the  past  summer  and  fall, 
admonished  him  that  he  was  not  likely  again  to  be  able  to  do  his 
duty,  as  in  times  past,  and  with  a  propriety  characteristic  of  the  man, 
he  requested  to  be  relieved  from  further  service.  The  Society,  as  you 
know,  assented  only  in  part,  but  to  its  credit  would  not  and  will  not 
give  him  up.  lie  is  now  its  Recording  Secretary,  and  in  that  position 
I  trust  we  shall  continue  to  enjoy  his  companionship,  so  long  as  the 
silver  cord  of  life  remains  unsevered. 

The  same  Providence  that  has  protected  us  during  the  past  year, 
will,  I  trust,  guard  us  during  the  year  to  come,  and  enable  us  to  meet 
here  again  with  increased  strength  and  energy  for  the  faithful  per- 
formance of  our  duty. 

I  have  now  only  to  introduce  to  you  my  successor,  and  I  congratu- 
late the  Society  on  having  elected  a  gentleman  so  eminently  qualified. 
It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  introduce  to  you  the  President-elect, 
the  Hon.  Samuel  Campbell,  of  Oneida. 
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ADDRESS 


OF  THE  HON.  ANDREW  D.  WHITE,  PRESIDENT  OF  CORNELL 
UNIVERSITY,  ON  AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION. 


Apart  from  one  or  two  great  political  and  moral  questions  of  our 
day— 'questions  of  life  or  death,  and  which,  apparently,  must  be 
settled  soon — no  national  problem  is  eliciting  more  earnest  thought 
than  the  relation  between  education  and  the  great  fundamental 
industries. 

This  thought  you  see  taking  firm  shape  in  various  countries ; 
shapes  often  vague  and  unreasonable,  but  sometimes  crystallizing 
solidly  into  institutions. 

The  whole  brood  of  litterateurs  may  declare  against  this  thought, 
may  ridicule  it,  may  ignore  it ;  the  whole  brood  of  scholars  may  pro- 
claim the  beauty  of  the  honored  old  courses  of  study,  may  indeed 
prove  quite  satisfactorily  that  they  are  the  only  courses ;  and  yet  men 
in  all  parts  of  this  land  and  other  lands  keep  on  thinking  upon  this 
question  of  a  new  education,  keep  on  planning  for  it,  keep  on  think- 
ing that  it  ought  to  be,  keep  on  believing  that  it  icill  be. 

In  England,  tied  more  firmly  than  any  nation  to  mediaeval  systems 
of  education,  you  see  Lawes  and  Gilbert,  one  giving  his  fortune,  the 
other  giving  his  life-work,  in  the  application  of  science  to  agriculture, 
at  the  laboratory  and  farm  of  Eothamsted.  You  see  Yoelcker  and 
many  compeers,  in  their  laboratories  and  lecture-rooms,  bringing 
scientific  methods  to  bear  directly  on  sources  of  fertility.  You  see 
an  eager  body,  of  whom  Mechi  is  a  type,  bringing  the  results  of  these 
theorists  to  bear  upon  economic  practice.  You  see  a  peer  of  the 
realm,  one  of  the  lordliest  names  in  English  history,  seconded  by  a 
goodly  faculty,  carrying  on  the  Agricultural  College  at  Cirencester, 
endeavoring  to  send  forth  every  year  a  few  apostles  of  scientific 
agriculture. 

So,  too,  in  France,  the  nation  most  given  to  revolution,  but  also 
most  given  to  routine,  you  see  \\\q  idea  of  scientific  education,  pure 
and  applied,  baking  such  noble  shapes  as  the  Polytechnic,  the  Schools 
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of  Arts  and  Trades,  of  Manufactures,  the  Imperial  Colleges  of  Agri- 
culture at  Grignon,  La  Saulsaie,  and  elsewhere. 

In  Germany,  where  the  older  scholarship  has  had  its  fullest  bloom 
and  fruitage,  you  see  a  host  of  magnificent  establishments  of  this 
new  sort,  typified  by  the  Polytechnic  schools  at  Carlsruhe  and  Stutt- 
gart, the  School  of  Manufactures,  at  Berlin,  the  Agricultural  College, 
at  Ilohenheim,  and  the  Agricultural  Department  of  the  University 
of  Bonn. 

And  in  our  own  country,  the  legislation  of  Ration  and  of  States, 
the  utterances  of  the  press,  various  plans,  various  attempts,  show  the 
same  longing  and  belief. 

All  this  is  new ;  much  of  it  is  crude.  There  have  been  stumblings 
and  blunderings  and  failures,  and  there  will  be  more ;  but  the  idea 
lives.  Evidently,  it  is  not  to  be  scolded  out  of  existence  by  solid 
review  articles,  or  pooh-poohed  out  of  existence  by  pleasant  maga- 
zine articles.  Evidently,  the  idea  is  rooted  in  our  planet,  and  will 
hardly  be  pulled  up  by  narrow  literary  men,  who  hold  the  time-hon- 
ored studies  the  most  "  eminently  respectable  ;"  or  by  narrow  prac- 
tical men,  who  disbelieve  in  "book  learning;"  or  by  narrow  religious 
men,  who  fear  that  geology  may  harm  Genesis. 

So  much  for  the  strength  and  prevalence  of  this  thought.  The 
question  then  arises  :    Has  this  idea  of  a  new  education  foundations  ? 

X umbers  of  excellent  men  will  tell  you  that  it  has  none  ;  that  the 
old  methods  will  never  be  superseded ;  that  the  studies  which  best 
suited  the  world  in  the  days  of  Erasmus  best  suit  it  now ;  that  there 
is  no  other  mental  discipline  comparable  to  that  supplied  by  the 
time  honored  courses  of  study. 

Elsewhere  I  have  attempted  to  answer  this ;  the  full  answer  seems 
not  difficulty  but  I  shall  not  now  repeat  it.  The  simple  fact  that 
these  ideas  have  struck  so  deep  and  spread  so  far  gives  sufficient  basis 
for  what  I  have  to  say  to-night.  The  hold  which  they  have  on  so 
many  earnest  and  capable  men  in  all  lands  certainly  raises  a  suffi- 
cient presumption  that  there  is  something  in  them. 

I  pass  then  to  the  first  practical  question  :  "  What  shall  this  new 

education  he  ?"     In  this  system  of  education,  which  we  hope  to  see 

established,  this  system  which  co-ordinates  the  development  of  the 

human  mind  and  the  development  of  national  industries,  what  shall 

,  be  our  aims  and  methods  ? 

First  of  these,  I  name  the  education  of  the  power  of  obser- 
vation. 
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Moving  before  us  all  is  this  great  God-given  panorama  of  things 
and  thoughts  ;  of  forces,  and  currents ;  of  growth  and  decay.  It 
spreads  in  special  beauty  and  wealth  before  the  agriculturist.  Unfor- 
tunately, while  all  see  it,  few  observe  it.  Men  generally  see  clearly 
only  what  others  have  pointed  out  to  them  ;  they  have  not  the  habit 
of  detecting  for  themselves  new  good  so  as  to  use  it,  or  new  evil  so 
as  to  shun  it. 

Millions  of  men  had  seen  the  steam  rising  from  a  kettle.  James 
Watt  saw  that  and  more ;  he  observed  in  it  power ,  and  therefrom  he 
drew  the  steam  engine. 

From  the  earliest  ages,  men  had  seen  trees.  John  Smeaton 
observed  them,  and  built  Eddystone  light-house. 

Sailors  on  every  sea  had  looked  at  the  teredo.  Brunei  observed  it, 
and  found  therein  a  model  of  the  shield  and  enginery  for  the  sub- 
marine tunnel. 

In  all  lands,  men  had  scratched  the  earth  with  rude  implements 
for  centuries  ;  they  had  seen  the  furrows  their  fathers  had  made  ; 
they  had  seen  the  instruments  with  which  their  fathers  made  them. 
In  these  latter  days,  strolling  out  on  the  Eoman  Campagna,  I 
examined  the  first  plow  in  my  way,  and  found  it  exactly  the  plow 
described  by  Virgil. 

But  modern  men,  in  countries  more  active,  observed  the  instru- 
ment and  the  problem,  and  forth  came  the  series  of  modern  plows  ; 
and  the  wealth  of  the  world  was  increased  more  than  by  new  Gol- 
condas. 

Those  who  see  are  millions;  those  who  observe  are  but  scores. 
Every  addition  to  this  corps  of  observers  is  an  addition  to  the  wealth 
and  force  of  the  country. 

Now  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  these  powers  of  observation 
can  be  cultivated  in  men  who  have  them  partially,  and  aroused  in 
men  who  have  them  not  at  all. 

Interest  a  young  farmer  in  natural  and  physical  science,  especially 
as  applied  to  things  which  bear  on  his  tastes  or  aims  or  general  pur- 
suits, and  you  have  given  to  his  powers  of  observation  a  stimulus ; 
educate  him  to  a  moderate  degree,  and  you  give  him  method  ;  edu- 
cate him  thoroughly,  and  you  give  him  power. 

It  is  wonderful  to  note  how  the  powers  of  observation  may  be  thus 
trained.  At  the  Rothamsted  laboratory,  Dr.  Gilbert  pointed  out  to  me 
peasant  boys  with  bundles  of  grasses  before  them.  They  were  great 
bundles,  representing  the  results  on  different  plots  enriched  in  different 
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ways.  These  boys,  with  a  quickness  almost  preternatural,  sorted  out 
all  the  different  species,  placing  each  by  itself,  that  the  definite  result 
of  each  mode  of  treatment  on  the  growth  of  each  kind  of  grass 
might  be  accurately  known.  Merely  to  see  once  this  exhibition,  this 
thoroughness  of  observation  by  the  master,  this  quickness  of  obser- 
vation by  the  scholar,  was  in  itself  a  lesson  never  to  be  forgotten. 

That  power  of  observation  is  the  power  which  in  agriculture  has 
steadily  perfected  machine-;,  improved  herds,  and  flocks,  and  fruits, 
dried  marshes,  restored  the  lands  of  exhausted  States. 

It  is  more  than  that ;  it  disciplines  men  for  observations  of  all 
sorts,  not  only  for  things  of  matter,  but  things  of  mind. 

The  next  thing  in  this  education  of  which  we  speak,  is  the  educa- 
tion of  the  power  of  practical  reasoning.  This  is  closely  allied  to 
the  power  of  observing,  exceedingly  important  as  to  its  general  effect ; 
as  to  its  complete  effect,  vital.  For  it  constantly  happens  that  there 
must  be  not  merely  observation  of  a  single  train  of  facts,  but  also  a 
proper  connection  between  several  trains  of  facts. 

Observations  had  been  made  on  small-pox  ;  observations  had  been 
made  also  in  animal  pathology.  Jenner  combined  the  two,  and  gave 
the  world  Vaccination.  Men  had  noted  the  speed  of  the  galvanic 
current ;  they  had  also  observed  the  power  of  the  current  to  pro- 
duce temporary  magnets.  Morse  combined  and  reasoned,  and  pro- 
duced the  first  registering  electro-magnetic  telegraph. 

The  general  phenomena  of  vegetables  had  been  observed  ;  the- 
chemical  constitution  of  substances  had  been  observed.  Liebisr  com- 
bined  reasonings  on  both,  and  developed  the  science  of  agricultural 
chemistry. 

In  that  wonderful  History  of  Civilization,  which,  incomplete  as  ft 
is  as  a  whole,  wrong  as  it  is  in  parts — is  one  of  the  greatest  of  human 
works,  Buckle  declares  that  in  the  scientific  world  the  results  of 
observation  are  piling  up  to  great  height;  but  that  what  is  wanted 
is  the  reasoning  to  combine  these  observations,  and  to  deduce  princi- 
ples from  them.  So,  in  the  practical  world,  observations  are  made  in 
vast  numbers.  Our  reports  are  filled  with  them  ;  but  we  want  men 
trained  to  combine  them,  to  reason  upon  them,  to  deduce  from  them 
the  meanings  which  are  fraught  witli  good  to  industry  and  to  man.. 

Can  men  be  better  educated  to  this  also  ?  We  believe  that  they 
can.  For  ages  men  have  been  taught  to  reason  acutely  on  theologi- 
cal and  metaphysical  problems;  for  many  years  men  have  been 
taught  to  reason  on  questions  of  natural  science.     All  analogy  shows- 

[Ag.]  4 
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that  the  old  methods  applied  to  the  new  problems  would  do  much, 
and,  doubtless,  out  of  them  would  come  new  methods,  which  would 
do  more.  Take  the  young  student,  bring  him  thoroughly  into  the 
trains  of  reasoning  followed  by  Liebig,  or  Farraday,  or  Johnson,  or 
Gilbert,  and  you  prepare  him  to  bring  his  own  reason  to  bear  on 
observations  in  the  same  way. 

The  third  object  of  such  an  industrial  education  which  I  name,  is 
to  bring  these  powers  of  observation  and  reasoning  to  bear  on  practice. 

Here  comes  in  the  necessity  for  large  acquisitions  of  scientific  and 
general  knowledge.  For,  first  of  all  conditions  to  this,  you  must 
instruct  the  student  what  the  general  problems  are  ;  what  steps  have 
been  taken  for  their  solution  ;  what  laws,  natural  and  physical,  God 
lias  given  to  aid  in  their  solution ;  what  appliances  and  combinations 
man  has  constructed  for  it ;  that  is,  you  are  to  instruct  the  young 
man  thoroughly  in  the  sciences  and  'arts  on  which  the  great  indus- 
tries are  based. 

Of  all  the  great  pressing  material  needs  of  this  land  to-day,  this  is 
the  greatest.  We  have  the  most  ingenious  people,  the  most  earnest 
people,  the  most  wide-awake  people,  the  world  has  ever  seen.  We 
have  not  the  system  of  instruction  to  make  this  ingenuity  and  ear- 
nestness tell  to  the  best  advantage,  to  keep  them  from  giving  years 
to  investigations  already  made,  or  working  at  problems  already  solved. 
Great  as  are  the  results  of  American  ingenuity  and  skill,  I  believe 
that  they  would  be  at  once  doubled  and  quadrupled  by  a  proper  sys- 
tem of  advanced  instruction  bearing  upon  agriculture  and  the  mecha- 
nic arts.  Who  can  estimate  the  value  in  money  to  this  nation  of  the 
mower  and  reaper,  the  telegraph,  the  sewing  machine,  the  steam 
engine  ?  But  there  are,  doubtless,  other  inventions,  in  the  ages 
ahead  of  us,  as  good  as  these.  Doubtless,  if  we  go  on  as  we  have 
been  going  on,  we  shall  stumble  on  one  after  another  of  them  during 
the  coming  centuries.  But,  with  institutions  of  practical  learning, 
-such  as  wre  ought  to  have  ;  such  as  France,  and  England,  and  Ger- 
many already  have,  I  firmly  believe  that  these  inventions  Avould 
come  rapidly.  Place  such  an  institution  as  the  French  Conservatory 
of  Arts  and  Trades  in  the  midst  of  this  intensely  ingenious  and  prac- 
tical people,  and  it  must  give  an  immense  stimulus  and  a  noble 
direction  to  all  this  ingenuity  and  activity. 

I  maintain  that  this  advanced,  thorough  education,  bearing  directly 
upon  the  great  industries,  agriculture,  the  mechanic  arts,  engineer- 
ing, mining,  &c,  is  what  the  country  now  materially  most  needs. 
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And  here  I  combat  an  error ;  an  error  which  some  excellent  men 
have  fallen  into ;  an  error  which  has  terribly  injured  industrial  edu- 
cation already,  and  which,  if  persisted  in,  will  ruin  it. 

This  error  is,  that  your  endowed  institutions  for  education  applied  to 
industry,  are  intended  to  give  primary  instruction  in  the  rudiments  of 
agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts ;  that  is,  that  in  agriculture  they  are 
to  take  young  men  who  never  touched  a  spade ;  who  do  not  know 
wheat  from  barley ;  who  are  too  indolent  or  too  proud  to  go  upon  a 
farm,  and  teach  them  the  A,  B,  C,  of  farming,  the  usual  method  of  spad- 
ing, hoeing  and  plowing,  just  as  they  might  learn  it  in  every  field  of 
this  broad  land.  Or,  that  in  mechanic  arts  they  should  take  young 
men  too  indolent  or  too  proud  to  go  into  the  workshop,  and  set  them 
at  playing  with  tools,  in  the  hope  of  teaching  them  to  wield  a  ham- 
mer or  shove  a  plane. 

In  short,  the  error  is  that  a  royal  road  shall  be  given  young  men, 
by  allowing  them  to  play  mechanic  or  play  farmer,  while  their  parents 
are  too  proud  to  let  them  do  the  real  thing. 

Nothing  can  be  more  absurd ;  nothing  more  repugnant  to  the  spirit 
which  has  prompted  National  and  State  endowments,  nothing  more 
fatal  to  the  true  practical  purpose  of  these  institutions. 

The  true  schools  for  the  primary,  usual  instruction  in  the  mecha- 
nic arts,  and  for  learning  any  special  trade,  are  the  workshops  of  the 
country.  They  are  the  most  accessible,  the  most  simple.  Does  a 
young  man  really  wish  to  learn  to  handle  saw,  or  chisel,  or  plane, 
these  are  the  practical  schools,  these  the  practical  teachers.  They 
are  all  about  him,  just  where  they  are  wanted,  in  every  city,  in 
every  hamlet.  For  that  primary  work — the  learning  the  usual  uses 
of  the  usual  tools — no  other  schools  can  compare  with  them.  Multi- 
ply your  present  endowments  by  thousands,  and  you  cannot  super- 
sede the  work  of  these  primary  industrial  schools  almost  within  a 
stone's  throw  of  the  hearth  of  every  man.  If  you  attempt  to  do  it, 
you  will  fritter  away  your  educational  resources,  and  add,  probably, 
one  poor  shop  to  the  millions  of  good  ones. 

The  same  is  true  of  agriculture.  For  instruction  in  the  simple 
fundamental  processes  of  farming,  the  schools  are  the  farms.  They 
are  spread  all  over  our  country.  They  are  ready  to  receive  all 
young  men  who  seriously  wish  primary  training  in  agriculture. 
Even  though  the  farm  be  poor,  even  though  the  processes  be  rude, 
that  is  the  necessary  preliminary  school.  It  is  accessible  ;  it  enables 
the  young  man  to  pay  his  way  ;  it  enables  him  to  get  time,  if  he  be 
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thoroughly  in  earnest,  to  profit  by  the  common  school,  the  book  and 
the  newspaper.  Rudimentary  instruction  as  to  implements  and  pro- 
cesses, can  be  got  nowhere  else  so  well.  None  other  can  supply  the 
demand. 

Multiply  your  endowments  for  agricultural  education  by  millions, 
•and  you   cannot  meet  this  demand.     You  cannot  supersede  these, 
myriad  farm-schools  in  every  valley  and  on  every  hillside.     Attempt 
to  do  it,  and  you  fritter  away  your  endowment,  and  simply  add  one 
poor  farm  to  the  myriads  of  good  ones. 

The  same  is  true  in  regard  to  the  sciences  and  useful  arts  in  gene- 
ral. The  places  for  preliminary  instruction  are  the  public  schools. 
They,  too,  are  scattered  through  our  State,  almost,  literally,  within 
the  sight  of  every  household.  Every  year  the  State  gives  millions  to 
them.  Thank  God  for  it.  Pardon  me  for  saying  that,  if  there  is 
one  thing  in  my  life  on  which  I  shall  never  cease  to  reflect  with 
gratitude,  it  is  that  beneath  this  roof  *  I  had  the  honor  to  introduce 
and  report  the  bills  which  made  those  schools  free,  and  which  estab- 
lished the  new  normal  schools  to  make  them  effective. 

But  while  thus  honoring  primary  education,  I  insist  that  it  is  folly 
to  waste  the  special  endowments  of  institutions  for  advanced  instruc- 
tion in  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts  in  attempting  to  duplicate  or 
supersede  these  primary  schools. 

What  then  should  the  colleges  for  the  promotion  of  agriculture 
and  the  mechanic  arts  attempt  to  do  ? 

I  answer :  They  should  take  young  men  where  the  farm,  the 
workshop,  the  common  school,  leave  them  ;  young  men  who  have 
already  received  a  good  sound  knowledge  and  experience  in  the  sim- 
ple, usual  processes  of  agriculture,  and  on  that  they  should  build, 
making  them  master  farmers ;  thoroughly  based  in  science  bearing 
■on  agriculture;  thoroughly  trained  in  the  'arts  bearing  on  agricul- 
ture ;  trained  by  studies  of  nature  to  use  their  powers  of  observation  ; 
trained  by  studies  of  science  to  use  their  powers  of  practical  reason ; 
trained  by  study  of  both  sciences  and  arts  to  bring  these  powers  of 
observation  and  reasoning  to  bear  on  important  practical  questions. 
Having  learned  much  of  the  usual  processes  in  farm  work,  they 
should  be  made  to  investigate  new  processes  to  find  the  facts  or  falla- 
cies in  them.  They  should  be  made  to  study  not  merely  the  plow 
and  plowing  as  they  could  easily  study  them  without  stirring  from 
their  fathers'  farms,  but  the  very  best  theory  and  practice  of  plows 

*  The  address  was  delivered  in  the  State  Capitol, 
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and  plowing,  of  enrichment  of  soils,  of  drainage  of  lands,  of  rota- 
tion of  crops,  of  construction  of  buildings,  of  breeding  of  animals, 
and  the  like. 

With  these  should  also  be  taught  the  principles  of  accounts,  so 
that  the  student  would  know,  not  merely  the  farming  which  a  mil- 
lionaire might  play  at  to  deplete  his  fortune,  but  the  farming  which 
a  thrifty  settler  might  work  at  to  increase  his  fortune. 

This  has  been  done.  At  the  English  Agricultural  College  of 
Cirencester,  I  saw  accounts  kept  by  students  with  every  field,  every 
garden  plot,  every  experiment,  that  the  education  might  not  only  tell 
on  general  science  and  practice,  but  on  economical  science  and  practice. 

And  here  let  me  say  that  I  would  adopt  another  rule  of  that  col- 
lege at  Cirencester.  I  would  let  no  man  graduate  until,  in  addition 
to  his  thorough  examination  in  pure  and  applied  science,  he  had 
gone  out  on  the  farm  with  two  experienced  agriculturists  and  had 
passed  a  plain,  thorough,  common-sense  examination  in  practical  agri- 
culture, answering  their  questions,  how  this  field  was  treated,  and 
why ;  what  labor  was  employed  on  that  field,  and  with  what  econo- 
mic result ;  what  he  would  recommend  for  the  other  field,  and  why  ; 
and  so  on  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  special  committee. 

You  may  by  these  methods  send  forth  every  year  a  brood  of  apos- 
tles of  improved  agriculture ;  apostles  who  shall  go  forth  to  preach  the 
gospel  of  an  agriculture,  which  shall  be  better  scientifically,  practi- 
cally and  economically  ;  apostles  who  shall  develop  agricultural  vir- 
tues and  fight  agricultural  vices;  whose  farms  shall  be  centers  of  new 
and  good  ideas  ;  fortresses  against  quackery. 

Take  two  examples  of  this.  In  1818,  De  Dombasle  established 
the  Agricultural  College  of  Roville.  For  several  years,  that  estab- 
lishment was  a  blessing  to  France.  Records  of  it?  practical  and 
experimental  agriculture  were  published,  and  with  the  best  effects. 
But  at  last  Dombasle  had  sunk  health  and  fortune,  and  the  college 
stopped.  It  was  spoken  of  as  a  failure.  Was  it  a  failure  ?  Two 
young  men  quietly  went  out  from  it  and  wrote  an  answer  on  the  soil 
of  France ;  wrote  it  in  letters  so  deep  and  wide  that  it  will  never  be 
effaced.  The  first  of  these  young  men  went  upon  the  wretched,  bar- 
ren heaths  of  Brittany;  took  over  1,200  acres;  brought  to  bear  upon 
it  the  science  and  practice  he  had  learned  at  Roville,  and  produced 
a  noble,  fertile  farm.  That  farm  is  now  the  seat  of  an  agricultural 
college,  and  a  center  from  which  has  radiated  scientific  and  practical 
knowledge  for  the  reclamation  of  all  that  part  of  France. 
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Another  pupil,  M.  Neviere,  went  forth  ;  he  went  to  the  southeast 
of  France.  There  he  found,  near  the  confluence  of  the  Rhone  and 
Saone,  a  district  of  sixty-seven  square  leagues ;  a  marsh,  supposed  to 
be  irreclaimable,  with  a  scanty  population,  dying  of  fever.  He  took 
a  farm  of  1,600  acres,  applied  methods  learned  at  Roville,  and 
reclaimed  it  in  two  years.  The  reclamation  of  the  remainder  fol- 
lowed, the  fever  rate  sank  from  twenty  per  cent  to  one-half  per  cent 
of  the  farm  hands ;  the  district  is  now  the  seat  of  a  thrifty,  healthy 
population,  and  in  the  midst  of  it  stands  the  Agricultural  College  of 
La  Saulsaie,  a  center  of  scientific  and  practical  knowledge  for  all  that 
part  of  France. 

At  the  Imperial  College  of  Grignon,  they  showed  me  a  map  of 
France,  all  dotted  over.  Each  of  those  dots  represented  a  graduate. 
There  they  were,  in  every  corner  of  the  country,  each  man  tho- 
roughly trained  in  the  best  science  and  practice  of  agriculture,  and, 
justly  indeed,  is  that  institution  proud  of  their  character  and  influence. 

The  purpose  of  the  department  of  the  mechanic  arts  should  be  simi- 
lar. It  should  aim  to  take  the  young  man,  when  the  workshop  and 
the  common  school  leave  him,  and  make  a  thoroughly  trained,  scien- 
tific and  practical  master  mechanic  of  him. 

It  is  hard  to  make  this  idea  understood  at  first.  I  have  had  ample 
opportunity  to  learn  this  difficulty  during  the  last  three  months, 
while  engaged  in  organizing  the  department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Mechanic  Arts  at  Ithaca.  The  wrong  idea  continually  met  us  in 
shapes  sometimes  pathetic,  sometimes  ludicrous. 

One  father  and  mother  brought  their  young  gentleman,  who  could 
do  nothing  anywhere  else.  He  had  whittled  out  a  toy  very  simple 
to  the  eyes  of  the  world  generally ;  very  wonderful  to  the  eyes  of 
his  fond  parents.  On  the  strength  of  this  toy,  it  was  evidently 
expected  by  them  that  he  could  get  an  education  in  books  by  dro- 
ning over  them ;  learn  the  use  of  tools  by  playing  with  them ;  sup- 
port himself  while  thus  amusing  himself,  and  mend  his  morals  and 
manners,  while  engaged  in  that  branch  of  practical  agriculture  known 
as  "  sowing  wild  oats." 

Another  young  gentleman,  city  bred,  sickly,  weakly,  who  had  not 
the  experience  of  any  skilled  labor;  who  had  not  the  strength  for 
any  unskilled  labor,  wished  to  support  himself  by  work  while  pur- 
suing his  studies ;  but  when  he  discovered  that  work  makes  a  man 
tired,  wears  his  fingers  and  soils  his  clothes,  he  withdrew,  making 
the  air  vocal  with  his  complaints. 
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Another,  with  no  available  trade,  no  aptitude  for  labor,  offered  to 
favor  the  institution  with  his  presence  if  he  could  learn  a  trade,  carry- 
on  his  studies,  and  save  enough  to  board,  lodge  and  clothe  himself, 
beside  sending  twenty-five  dollars  a  month  home  to  his  mother. 

These  are  actual  cases,  and  types  of  many  others.  It  hardly  need 
be  said  that  these  persons  were  all  sadly  disappointed,  and  that  some 
of  them  were  fierce  in  their  denunciation  of  an  institution  which 
does  not  wish  to  begin  its  agricultural  and  scientific  career  by  endea- 
voring thus  to  extract  sunbeams  from  cucumbers. 

I  repeat  it,  our  duty  is  not  to  do  such  work  as  this.  We  are  not 
to  establish  a  reform  school,  nor  an  intellectual  alms-house.  We 
should  take  sound,  manly,  capable  young  men,  where  the  farms,  the 
shops  and  the  preliminary  schools  leave  them,  and  give  them  back 
to  the  country,  strong  to  develop  and  increase  the  resources  of  neigh- 
borhoods, states  and  nations.  I  repeat  that  this  is  to-day  the  most 
pressing  material  need  of  this  land. 

Take  first  the  mechanic  arts.  It  is  easy  in  this  department  to 
make  good  my  assertion  that  the  blunderings  and  stumblings  of 
unscientific  master  mechanics  and  engineers  have  cost  more  than 
enough  to  endow  splendid  industrial  colleges  in  every  State  every 
year.  Every  State,  every  city,  every  canal,  every  railroad,  has  a 
wretched  story  to  tell  of  imperfect  estimates,  bad  plans  and  sunken 
capital.  Out  of  the  myriads  of  actual  cases,  take  the  first  which 
occur  to  me : 

In  one  city  the  simple  problem  was  to  carry  a  principal  street  over 
a  stream  at  an  acute  angle ;  it  required  a  "  skew  arch"  bridge.  You 
see  them,  beautifully  made,  all  over  Europe ;  but  here  was  not  an 
engineer  who  could  construct  one  scientifically.  Expedients  and 
shams  were  resorted  to,  and  as  the  sequel  to  each  the  bridge  fell,  and 
great  was  the  fall  of  it,  judging  from  the  tax  levy. 

Another  town  has  a  skating  rink.  There  are  certain  scientific 
applications  of  mechanical  principles  which  will  make  a  much  larger 
roof  absolutely  sure  against  any  possible  pressure.  They  showed  me 
at  Moscow  a  roof  five  times  as  large,  upheld  without  a  column  ; 
but  half  skilled,  uninstructed  mechanical  engineering  is  resorted  to 
in  this  case,  and  the  roof  falls,  and  a  bevy  of  children,  tortured, 
maimed  or  killed,  are  dragged  out  from  its  ruins. 

Another  city  has  a  great  school ;  proper  instruction  in  strength  of 
materials  and  crushing  forces  would  have  made  all  secure ;  but  ava- 
rice and  ignorance  combine,  the  builder  rests  his  principal  beam  on 
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an  insufficient  corbel,  and  a  whole  hall  full  of  simple-hearted  mothers 
and  merry  children  are  precipitated,  in  a  moment,  into  the  abyss 
below,  and  the  city  plunged  into  mourning. 

A  railway  company  wishes  to  overcome  a  formidable  steep.  One 
expedient  is  tried,  which  costs  much  and  comes  to  little;  then  a  sec- 
ond, which  costs  more,  and  is  little  better ;  and  now  they  are  abont 
trying  a  third. 

A  canal  has  to  cross  a  river.  The  engineer,  a  man  evidently  of 
half  instruction,  makes  no  sufficient  calculation  for  the  water  to  be 
discharged  beneath  the  arches ;  the  river  and  the  lake  which  feeds  it 
are  "  set  back,"  and  whole  comities  are  afflicted  with  malaria,  of 
which  the  real  cost  can  only  be  expressed  in  millions. 

A  patent-monger  comes  into  a  State,  and  common-sense,  half 
instructed,  mechanical  engineering  discovers  no  flaw  in  his  preten- 
sions ;  he  sells  his  right,  scoops  up  a  fortune  from  county  after  county ; 
manufactories  are  erected  to  make  his  machines,  and  it  is  found  that 
some  little  scientific  calculation,  or  some  little  scientific  principle, 
was  ignored,  and  all  is  wreck.  Money  enough  has  been  lost  in  that 
wTay  alone  in  this  State  to  endow  the  most  splendid  schools  of  manu- 
factures and  engineering  in  the  world. 

In  agriculture  the  same  thing  goes  on,  less  apparently,  not  less 
really.  Soils  of  whole  districts  are  enfeebled  and  exhausted  by  ill- 
advised  culture.  The  application  of  certain  simple  scientific  princi- 
ples would  have  kept  the  soil  up  to  its  highest  productiveness. 

Waste  of  the  richest  materials  goes  on.  Materials  are  rejected  as 
refuse  which  science  would  coin  into  gold.  Good  men  see  this. 
They  make  experiments  ;  they  report  them.  Unfortunately,  they 
have  hardly  ever  the  scientific  training  to  make  their  experiments 
thorough,  or  their  reports  exact.  So  their  experiments  mislead,  and 
throw  doubt  on  all  attempts  to  better  agriculture. 

See  for  a  moment  what  other  lands,  with  not  a  tithe  of  American 
ingenuity  and  activity,  do  for  this  work.  From  the  multitude  of 
examples  I  will  select  two ;  one  in  mechanic  arts,  the  other  in  agri- 
culture ;  one  in  France,  the  other  in  Germany. 

First  of  these  is  the  Conservatory  of  Mechanic  Arts  and  Trades  at 
Paris.  You  pass  first  through  long  halls  filled  with  machinery  and 
apparatus.  Every  subject  is  represented  by  everything  which  can 
illustrate  its  development,  character  or  application.  Electricity  is 
represented  by  every  form  of  machine,  and  battery,  and  pile,  for  pro- 
ducing it ;  by  every  form  of  apparatus  for  studying  its  principles  or 
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exhibiting  its  effects  ;  by  every  form  of  telegraph ;  by  every  form  of 
electro-motor. 

Steam  is  illustrated  not  merely  by  apparatus,  but  by  every  modifi- 
cation of  the  steam  engine  from  the  days  of  Papin  or  Savary.  There 
are  scores  of  working  models  beautifully  constructed,  representing  the 
progress  of  the  steam  engine  from  its  earliest  days  until  now : 
stationary  engines  of  every  form,  and  for  every  work ;  long  rows  of 
locomotive  engines,  exquisitely  made,  to  display  every  useful  modifi- 
cation ;  case  after  case  of  marine  engines,  of  every  construction — 
French,  American,  English  or  German — and  so  perfect  that  they  can 
at  any  moment  be  set  at  actual  work  before  the  student.  There,  too, 
is  every  form  of  useful  machine  for  raising  water,  every  form  of 
machine  for  marking  time,  from  the  earliest  clepsydra  to  the  latest 
chronometer;  printing  presses  of  all  sorts;  locks  and  locksmiths' 
work  of  all  sorts.  Here  are  the  weights  and  measures  of  all 
nations ;  there  the  railway  constructions  of  all  nations — tracks, 
switches,  trucks,  wheels,  brakes,  all  classified  and  arranged.  Here 
are  rooms  filled  with  mills  for  every  purpose ;  furnaces  and  machines 
for  the  extracting  and  refining  of  gold  and  other  metals,  for  the 
extracting  and  refining  of  sugar  and  other  products.  Here  is  an 
immense  hall,  where  machines  of  all  sorts  are  in  operation  ;  here  a 
splendid  library  filled  with  the  industrial  works  of  all  nations ;  here 
lecture  rooms,  where  the  best  professors  instruct  young  men  to  uphold 
and  extend  the  national  glory  as  master-mechanics  or  engineers,  using 
freely  all  these  vast  collections  in  illustration. 

You  say,  perhaps,  that  this  is  the  creation  of  a  despot.  Kot  at  all. 
It  was  the  creation  of  the  people,  a  child  of  that  great  and  glorious 
first  French  Revolution,  which,  despite  English  Tory  historians  and 
their  American  toady  imitators,  was  one  of  the  noblest  and  most 
fruitful  efforts  the  world  has  yet  seen.  That  school,  and  others  like 
it,  wTere  the  creation  of  the  French  people,  and  I  believe  the  time  is 
coming  when  like  things  will  be  done  by  the  American  people. 

Take  now,  an  example  among  agricultural  colleges.  Take  the  col- 
lege at  Hohenheim  near  Stuttgart.  As  you  stand  before  those 
noble  old  buildings,  you  look  forth  first  over  the  broad  acres  of  a  great 
model  farm,  a  farm  conducted  in  the  best  manner  possible  as  regards 
laying  out,  processes,  implements  and  economy.  Directly  in  front  of 
you,  a  wonderful  union  of  beauty  and  of  use,  is  the  botanic  garden, 
where  fundamental  principles  of  vegetation  are  clenched  into  students' 
minds  so  that  they  are  sure  to  be  retained.     Yonder  is  the  experi- 
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mental  farm  where  science  is  at  work  observing,  noting,  combining 
to  pnsli  further  and  further  the  domain  of  useful  knowledge. 

Enter  the  buildings.  Here  you  have  laboratories  for  preliminary 
training  and  for  experiment;  lecture-rooms  thoroughly  appointed; 
collections  of  models,  among  them  one  series  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  models  of  plows  ;  collections  of  agricultural  implements,  collec- 
tions of  agricultural  products,  all  arranged  for  effective  instruction. 
Here  is  the  department  of  veterinary  surgery,  with  long  ranges  of 
models,  instruments  and  specimens,  with  collections,  for  example,  of 
horseshoes  of  every  form,  for  every  foot  disease  and  every  use. 

You  enter  buildings  where  are  ranges  of  improved  breeds  of  living 
animals  ;  workshops,  where  agricultural  implements  are  constructed, 
all  uniting  science  with  practical  value. 

You  enter  the  dwellings  of  the  professors.  Pictures  are  on  the 
walls,  books  on  the  tables ;  there  is  that  atmosphere  of  culture  and 
refinement  which  does  good  to  any  student,  even  though  his  life-work 
is  to  be  in  the  backwoods: 

That  institution  has  added  to  the  value  of  every  acre  in  the  king- 
dom where  it  stands.  Although  those  who  till  the  soil  are  compara- 
tively oppressed,  nninstructed,  unenergetic,  it  has  bettered  their  con- 
dition. What,  think  you,  will  such  institutions  do  in  our  American 
States,  with  their  reading,  thinking,  energetic  yeomanry  ? 

And  let  me  say  here  that  there  is  one  important  element  in  our 
favor  which  they  have  not,  the  homogeneous  character  of  our  people. 

For  at  this  college,  after  making  acquaintances  among  professors 
and  students,  I  saw  a  large  body  of  young  men  more  plainly  dressed, 
entering  a  lecture-room.  Asking  who  they  were,  I  was  told  that 
these  were  peasant  students,  not  admitted  to  the  same  instruction 
with  the  others,  but  trained  apart,  to  be  small  farmers  and  gardeners. 
I  then  realized  fully  the  great  difficulty  in  their  case,  which  we  have 
not.  There,  save  in  rare  cases,  the  son  of  the  peasant  farmer  cannot 
be  admitted  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  sons  of  noblemen  or  gentle- 
men. If  he  were  generally  so  admitted,  gentlemen  and  noblemen 
would  not  send  their  sons.  Every  great  agricultural  college  in 
Europe  must  either  be  cut  into  two  parts,  with  peasant  sons  in  one 
and  the  gentry  in  the  other,  as  at  Hohenheim,  or  they  must  exclude 
peasants,  sons  altogether  as  at  Cirencester. 

Here,  thank  Heaven,  we  have  no  peasantry,  and  no  such  difficulty 
can  embarrass  colleges  or  offend  the  moral  sense.  Here,  at  least,  we 
can  admit  all  persons  of  all  races  and  conditions  on  an  equal  footing. 
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Here,  happily,  we  are  freed  from  those  distinctions  of  caste  and 
creed.  The  prospect  in  America  is  good  indeed.  If  we  plan  wisely, 
if  we  bu ild  carefully,  we  shall  rival  the  old  world  in  these  institutions  ; 
but  to  this  end  we  must  observe  certain  plain  rules. 

First.  As  already  observed,  we  must  not  fritter  away  our 
resources  for  advanced  scientific,  industrial  and  general  education  on 
preliminary  education,  which  is  given  better  by  farms,  shops,  public 
schools  and  academies. 

Secondly.  There  must  be  concentration  of  resources  for  advanced 
education.  Such  institutions  as  those  we  need  demand  a  great  outlay. 
There  must  be  the  best  professors,  buildings,  libraries,  cabinets,  col- 
lections of  models,  apparatus,  machines ;  there  must  be  farms  and 
shops,  all  of  the  best.  These  cost  much  money.  To  secure  these  we 
must  keep  funds  for  this  purpose  together.  We  must  not  fritter  away 
the  resources  of  a  single  State  for  this  purpose  on  several  institutions. 
It  is  not  enough  to  have  a  professor  of  agricultural  chemistry,  or  of 
mechanic  arts  here  and  there.  You  want  them  brought  together 
with  ample  educational  material  of  every  sort. 

In  early  days,  when  men  traveled  by  stage  coaches,  it  was  impor- 
tant that  colleges  be  scattered  over  the  State ;  now,  the  case  is  dif- 
ferent. Now  that  railroads  and  telegraphs  have  so  nearly  annihilated 
space  and  time,  we  can  afford  to  concentrate  our  means. 

Happily,  in  regard  to  the  institutions  recently  created,  every  State 
save  one  or  two  has  adopted  this  policy  of  concentrating  resources 
for  the  highest  scientific  and  industrial  education,  rather  than  scat- 
tering them.  It  is  now  recognized  as  an  axiom  :  Scatter  your 
resources  for  primary  education,  concentrate  your  resources  for 
advanced  education. 

Thirdly.  There  must  be  no  policy  which  implies  a  confession  of 
the  inferiority  of  scientific  or  industrial  education.  Here  some 
wretched  mistakes  have  been  made.  A  very  common  error  has 
been  to  separate  agricultural  colleges  from  others ;  to  put  them 
into  remote  corners  by  themselves.  They  have  thus  too  often 
come  to  be  regarded  as  the  inferior  college  of  an  inferior  caste. 
The  State  of  Pennsylvania  separated  her  agricultural  department 
from  all  others,  and  then  relegated  it  to  an  unattractive  region, 
remote  from  any  settlement,  remote  from  any  line  of  travel, 
demanding  not  only  hard  and  difficult  railway  travel,  but  at  all 
times  of  the  year  teaming  over  ten  miles  of  wretched  roads,  and  the 
people  of  that  State  wonder  that  their  college  is  not  more  successful. 
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The  State  of  Michigan  did  much  the  same  thing:.  It  indeed  gave 
its  agricultural  college  an  excellent  faculty ;  and  they  have  achieved 
much  success,  considering  their  means,  but  infinitely  better  would 
it  have  been  to  combine  that  agricultural  college  with  their  noble 
university,  making  it  a  great  department ;  making  the  professions 
studied  there  the  equal  of  any  profession ;  the  farmer's  son  the  equal 
of  any  man's  son,  giving  him  the  same  access  to  those  noble  labora- 
tories, and  cabinets,  and  libraries.  It  would  have  been  far  more 
economical,  far  more  conducive  to  the  highest  interests  and  the  truest 
estimation  of  agriculture. 

This  is  the  policy,  happily,  which  now  begins  to  prevail.  Prussia 
and  Scotland,  so  thoughtful  in  all  that  pertains  to  scientific  and  prac- 
tical education,  have  adopted  this  principle.  It  is  imbedded  in  the 
act  of  Congress  of  1862,  which  lays  stress  not  only  on  education  in 
agriculture  and  mechanic  arts,  but  couples  with  them  scientific  and 
even  classical  instruction.  And  the  State  of  New  York  has  adhered 
to  this  same  policy,  by  uniting  the  colleges  of  agriculture  and 
the  mechanic  arts  on  an  equal  footing  with  other  colleges  for  other 
branches  in  one  university,  where  each  and  all  can  be  made  better 
and  broader  by  bringing  general  culture  to  bear  on  special  culture. 
There  is,  indeed,  a  superstition  in  some  quarters  that  studies  for 
general  discipline  and  culture,  and  studies  for  special  discipline  and 
culture,  should  not  be  brought  together  in  the  same  institution  ;  that 
there  is  an  incompatibility  of  temper  and  pursuit  between  students 
whose  aim  is  mental  discipline,  and  students  whose  aim  is  a  special 
profession. 

I  meet  this  theory^  for  it  is  simply  that,  on  the  ground  of  theory. 
Two-thirds  of  American  students,  while  supposed  to  be  studying  to 
"  discipline  their  minds,"  (that  term  has  become  very  nauseous)  are 
really  studying  in  view  of  professions  and  duties  beyond. 

But  why  trouble  ourselves  with  theories,  when  we  can  better 
meet  the  notion  with  plain  fact  ?  The  plain  fact  is,  that  the  two 
sorts  of  education  have  succeeded  well  together,  and  are  succeeding 
well  together.  Students  for  general  culture  and  students  for  spe- 
cial professions  herd  together  in  the  greatest  universities  of  Ger- 
many ;  and  there  has  been  no  such  trouble  as  these  theorists  say  there 
ought  to  be.  Students  have  for  years  met  in  the  halls  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Berlin  ;  one  goes  to  hear  Bockii  and  Curtius  for  Greek  and 
Latin  history  and  literature,  with  a  view  to  general  culture  ;  another 
goes  to  hear  Savigny  or  Gneist  on  law,  in  view  of  a  special  profes- 
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sion ;  another  goes  to  hear  Hengstenberg  or  Nitsch  on  theology,  in 
view  of  a  special  profession  ;  another  into  the  laboratory  of  Hoffman, 
in  view  of  a  special  profession,   and  there  has  been  no  explosion  yet. 

So,  too,  in  the  class  rooms  of  onr  own  University  of  Michigan. 
Yon  may  every  day  see  students  in  general  courses  sitting  in  lecture 
rooms  beside  students  who  are  to  be  civil  engineers;  and  then,  again, 
sitting  beside  those  who  are  to  be  lawyers:  and  so  far  from  being 
injured,  all  are  thereby  made  better  and  broader. 

I  firmly  believe  that  if  the  herds  of  young  men  who  are  droning  over 
the  metaphysics  of  the  Latin  subjunctive  or  the  abstrusities  of  the 
Greek  accents,  and  thus  holding  back  those  who  are  pursuing  classical 
studies  earnestly,  could  be  brought  directly  into  contact  with  the 
active,  energetic  study  and  practice  seen  in  chemical  laboratories  and 
geological  cabinets,  their  force  and  usefulness  would  be  greatly 
improved  thereby. 

Again,  you  must  tie  these  schools  to  no  single  sect.  Sectarian 
institutions  have  done  good  work,  no  one  can  doubt  it,  but  for  your 
scientific  and  industrial  institutions  you  want  no  sectarian  control.  I 
think  all  our  sister  States  would  do  well  to  incorporate  that  provision 
of  the  State  charter  to  the  Cornell  University :  "  And  no  person 
shall  be  accepted  or  rejected  as  officer,  professor,  or  student,  on 
account  of  any  religious  or  political  views  which  he  may  or  may  not 
hold." 

If  any  person  wishes  to  found  or  endow  a  sectarian  institution,  he 
is  at  liberty  to  do  so,  and  we  all  wish  him  God-speed;  but  we  have 
no  right  thus  to  fetter  special  State  or  national  endowments.  Pro- 
fessors must  be  selected  not  because  they  are  or  are  not  Presbyterian, 
Roman  Catholic,  tfnitarian,  Baptist,  Episcopalian,  or  Methodist,  but 
because  they  are  the  best  fitted  to  instruct.  On  this  principle,  alone, 
can  you  ever  have  worthy  institutions  for  scientific  and  industrial 
education. 

Nor  should  you  be  too  much  afraid  regarding  truth.  All  over  the 
land  you  shall  find  well  meaning  gentlemen  in  terror  lest,  somehow, 
scientific  studies  upset  God's  truth.  They  seem  to  think  eternal 
truth  the  weakest  thing  going,  a  thing  to  be  perpetually  coddled  and 
bolstered.  Their  predecessors  trembled  and  bit,  and  burned,  for  fear 
of  the  idea  that  the  earth  revolves  about  the  sun  ;  then  they  were 
alarmed  at  geology ;  then  at  zoology  and  chemistry,  and  now  many 
of  them  seem  to  think  that  it  is  safe  to  study  nothing  save  some  lan- 
guage so  dead  that  it  cannot  possibly  do  harm. 
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Look  into  history,  and  yon  discover  that  truth  has  taken  care  of 
herself  wonderfully  well.  Grand  as  glorious  John  Milton's  praise  of 
her  power  was,  it  was  not  a  whit  overstated. 

Curiously  enough,  the  main  supporters  of  truth  in  every  age  have 
generally  been  the  men  thought  heretics  ;  and  the  worst  opponents 
of  truth  in  every  age  have  generally  proved  to  be  these  same  timid 
gentlemen  who  have  feared  lest  truth  receive  some  detriment.  Look 
through  the  whole  range  of  history,  you  do  not  find  one  of  the 
scientific  investigators  who  has  implanted  a  permanent  error,  but  you 
find  hosts  of  their  conscientious  opponents  who  for  ages  have  cut  out 
and  burnt  out  truth.  God's  truth  is  mightier  than  the  poets  make  it. 
Men's  interpretations  of  truth  are  constantly  changing ;  truth  itself 
is  never  endangered.  A  true  man,  a  man  who  has  any  faith,  cannot 
fear  science. 

Again,  whenever  a  "  manual  labor  system"  is  attempted,  it  should 
be  carefully  adjusted  to  the  demands  of  scientific  and  practical  edu- 
cation. 

The  question  arises  what  this  manual  labor  should  be.  There  are 
two  theories.  The  first  is  that  its  entire  aim  should  be  to  give  the 
means  to  students  of  supporting  themselves ;  that  a  profitable  farm 
on  a  very  large  scale  should  enable  a  large  number  of  students  to. 
support  themselves  by  agriculture,  and  that  workshops  on  a  large 
scale,  for  the  manufacture  of  some  simple  fabrics  of  universal  con- 
sumption, should  enable  a  large  number  of  students  to  support  them- 
selves by  mechanic  arts  ;  that  in  both  these  cases  the  main  thing 
should  be  self  supporting  industry,  and  not  educational  industry. 

The  second  theory  is,  that  the  primary  object  of  the  manual  labor 
in  botli  departments  should  be  educational ;  that  is,  that  the  work 
should  first  of  all  be  done  with  a  view  to  perfecting  the  student  in 
the  best  processes,  and  to  make  him  scientifically  and  practically  a 
first  class  agriculturist  or  mechanic. 

My  opinion  is  that  the  first  of  them  is  desirable  /  the  second  essen- 
tial. 

If  possible,  we  must  do  both  ;  in  any  case,  we  must  do  the  second 
tiling. 

For  the  endowment  was  given  by  the  United  States,  primarily  not 
to  aid  ten,  or  twenty,  or  fifty  young  men  to  support  themselves,  but  to 
enable  hundreds  of  young  men  to  obtain  a  thorough  practical  and 
scientific  education,  in  order  to  develop  the  industrial  resources  of 
the  nation. 
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Take  first  agriculture.  Here  I  would  combine  the  two  aims ; 
always,  however,  holding  manual  labor,  which  has  an  educational 
value,  of  more  importance  than  that  which  has  not. 

I  would,  first  of  all,  lay  stress  on  first-rate  farming,  and  first-rate 
farm  construction.  I  would  have  a  model  farm  and  an  experimental 
farm,  and  botanic  gardens,  and  roads,  and  dykes,  all  carefully  studied 
out  and  thought  out ;  all  as  a  part  of  a  system  of  educational  value, 
both  while  it  is  constructing,  and  after  it  is  constructed.  I  would 
have  students  carry  out  scientific  and  economic  principles  in  practi- 
cal experiments  on  modes  of  culture  likely  to  be  practically  beneli 
cial  to  the  State.  That  is  the  manual  labor  system  which  has  a 
special  educational  value  ;  its  object  is  the  best  farming,  and  to 
make  the  best  farming  pay. 

But  while  this  is  done,  there  will  always  be  work  at  which  a  consid- 
erable number  of  students  can,  in  many  cases  partially,  and  in  some 
cases  entirely,  support  themselves  while  pursuing  their  studies. 
When  so  large  a  body  of  students  are  assembled,  as  at  the  Cornell 
University,  there  is  established  at  once  a  market  for  the  products  of 
a  very  large  farm,  employing  a  number  of  young  men. 

To  do  this  work,  we  have  organized  voluntary  labor  corps,  paying 
as  nearly  as  possible  what  the  young  men  earn ;  no  more,  no  less, 
and  it  is  found  that  a  large  number  can  thus  secure  healthful  exer- 
cise, and  at  least  partial  support.  I  say  voluntary  labor  corps, 
because  the  number  of  students  is  so  great  that  all  cannot  be 
employed  at  hard  labor,  and  because,  the  world  over,  forced  labor  is 
unprofitable  labor. 

To  sum  up  regarding  agriculture :  It  seems  easy  to  co-ordinate 
the  two  aims;  to  carry  on  at  the  same  time  labor  of  educational 
value  and  of  pecuniary  value. 

In  mechanic  arts,  it  is  more  difficult ;  here  your  market  for  the 
products  of  ordinary  labor  must  be  generally  sought  elsewhere,  and 
it  must  be  necessarily  precarious. 

For  this  department  I  would  begin  having  in  view  educational 
manual  labor.  I  would,  to  this  end,  begin  with  a  workshop  fur- 
nished with  simple  machines  and  tools  for  working  in  wood  and 
metals,  such  as  lathes,  planers,  drills,  and  the  like,  with  a  small  steam 
engine  as  a  motor.  In  this,  under  the  direction  of  a  professor,  who 
should  be  not  only  a  thorough  scientific  man,  but  a  practical  mechanic, 
I  would  have  such  students  as  have  proved  themselves  fit  for  it  make 
models,  apparatus,  implements,  &c,  in   furtherance  of  their  studies. 
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Say,  for  example,  tliat  the  institution  wishes  models  to  illustrate 
descriptive  geometry,  or  combinations  of  wheelwork,  or  different 
applications  of  steam,  I  would  have  students  study  the  best  designs, 
discuss  them  with  their  professors,  make  careful  drawings,  and  then 
carry  them  out  practically. 

If,  for  example,  the  institution  wishes  a  model  of  a  low-pressure 
steam  engine,  I  would  have  the  student,  a  young  man  who  having 
learned  something  of  the  trade  elsewhere,  now  purposes  to  perfect 
himself,  and  make  himself  a  master  mechanic — I  would  have  him 
study  the  best  machine  drawings  of  Armengaud,  or  other  leading 
designers;  then  make  as  careful  drawings,  and  as  large,  for  his  model 
as  for  a  steamship  engine;  study  the  proper  relations  of  parts  as 
regards  size  and  place ;  calculate  closely  the  movement  of  valves ; 
estimate  power  and  work  to  be  done,  and  then  in  this  shop  I  would 
afford  him  facilities  to  construct  the  perfect  model  thus  designed. 

In  this  way,  students  would  acquire  at  the  same  time  the  theory 
of  machines,  knowledge  of  the  most  approved  construction,  prac- 
tice in  drawing,  judgment  in  adjustment  of  parts,  skill  in  manual 
labor,  and  in  many  cases  make  a  model  which  could  be  sold  for 
enough  to  repay  their  time  and  labor. 

The  institution  itself  would  be  thus  able  to  purchase  of  its 
students,  for  its  cabinet,  models  of  agricultural  and  mechanical 
construction  cheaper  than  it  could  import  them,  and  at  the  same 
time  aid  meritorious  and  needy  students.  Do  you  not  see,  my 
friends,  that  even  a  half  dozen  master  mechanics  and  mechanical 
engineers  every  year  thus  taught,  would  be  worth  more  to  the 
State  than  a  hundred  half  educated  young  men. 

This  is  the  first  legitimate  thing  to  do.  After  that,  if  some  simple 
branch  of  mechanical  labor  could  be 'found,  which  would  enable  a 
lanre  number  of  young  men  to  support  themselves  by  more  unskilled 
work,  whether  at  the  simplest  forms  of  cabinet  or  tool  making,  or  the 
like,  that  might  be  tried  ;  but  it  never  should  be  allowed  to  jeopardize 
funds  designed  for  practical  and  scientific  education. 

It  is  a  matter  of  congratulation  that  thus  far  our  own  institu- 
tion has  done  something  in  both  these  directions. 

During  the  first  term,  over  three  thousand  dollars  were  expended 
in  work  done  by  students  on  buildings,  grounds,  and  farm. 

But  the  question  is  sometimes  asked:  Will  not  your  " voluntary 
labor  corps"  create  a  spirit  of  caste?  Will  not  those  who  do 
manual  labor  be  looked  down  upon  by  those  who  do  not  ? 
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They  who  ask  this  question  show  at  once  their  practical  ignor- 
ance of  American  students.  In  every  American  college  of  size, 
no  matter  what  its  faults,  there  is  always  this  virtue :  that  idlers 
are  regarded  as  the  inferiors  of  workers.  ~No  purer  democracies 
exist  on  the  face  of  the  earth  than  our  great  schools  and  colleges. 
It  is  an  absolute  fact  that  the  real  aristocracy  at  such  institutions  is 
an  aristocracy  of  talent  and  of  work  ;  it  is  only  wdien  the  young  men 
have  graduated  that  they  accustom  themselves  to  the  opposite  idea. 

Whom  do  students  at  Yale,  or  Harvard,  or  the  University  of 
Michigan,  or  Cornell  University  most  readily  elect  into  their 
literary  societies  ?  The  young  men  of  talent  and  work.  Every 
professor  sees  this,  except  perhaps,  in  some  petty  colleges,  where 
city  snobbery  has  eaten  out  right   manly  feeling. 

President  Thomas  Hill,  of  Harvard,  swept  the  College  yard ; 
Jared  Sparks  waited  on  the  college  table ;  the  student  who 
passed  the  best  general  examination  at  the  recent  close  of  the 
term  at  Cornell  University,  is  a  waiter  in  the  University  dining 
hall ;  some  of  those  who  stood  highest  at  the  recent  examination 
for  prizes  in  special  departments,  you  can  see  any  fine  day  at 
work  on  the  university  grounds  with  pick  and  shovel.  I  have 
seen,  at  a  large  eastern  college,  one  of  the  wealthiest  students,  a 
poor  scholar,  and  one  of  the  poorest  students  wrho  partially  sup- 
ported himself  by  labor  in  a  harness  shop,  a  good  scholar,  com- 
petitors for  admittance  to  a  very  select  literary  club,  and  I  have 
seen  the  harness  maker  elected  unanimously,  though  the  club  was 
at  that  moment  greatly  in  need  of  money.  As  student  in  an 
Eastern  State,  and  Professor  in  a  Western  State,  I  have  seen  this 
manifestation  of  right  feeling  among  students  scores  of  times. 
There  is  no  danger  of  caste  from  this  source. 

I  am  well  aware,  too,  that  it  is  denied  by  some  that  labor  of 
the  hands  and  head  can  be  made  to  go  together.  It  is  said  that 
attempts  to  accomplish  this  have  failed.  Some  have  failed ;  all 
have  not.  So  far  as  it  goes,  the  agricultural  college  of  Michigan 
has  succeeded.  The  experiment  has  never  been  tried,  so  far  as  I 
can  find,  fully  and  satisfactorily.  It  ought  to  be  so  tried,  and 
will  be  in  this  State.  There  is  probably  no  such  inherent  diffi- 
culty as  certain  theorists  claim.  The  literature  in  this  world  and 
the  sciences  which  have  been  most  healthful,  have,  almost  without 
exception,  been  born  of  workers  and  not  of  idlers,  of  men  who  took 
part  in  active  affairs,  not  of  men  of  elegant  leisure. 

[Ag.]  5 
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But  in  fairness,  in  all  this  matter  of  a  new  education,  its  advocates 
have  the  right  to  ask  of  the  world  some  patience  and  forbearance.  The 
world  is  greatly  afflicted,  and  this  country  more  than  any  other,  with 
men  who  clamor  for  fruit  on  the  clay  the  seed  is  planted.  We  must 
"  learn  to  labor  and  to  wait."  We  shall  stumble  ;  we  shall  blunder ; 
we  shall  pick  ourselves  up ;  and  again,  doubtless,  we  shall  stumble 
and  blunder,  but  we  shall  succeed. 

The  existing  systems  of  education  have  had  over  three  hundred 
years  for  their  perfection  ;  the  new  system  certainly  then  may  ask  for 
a  decade  of  years. 

Finally,  in  any  great  establishment  for  scientific  and  industrial 
education,  it  should  be  remembered  that  there  are  indirect  purposes 
not  less  important  than  the  direct. 

While  you  are  devising  plans  to  make  the  student  a  first-class 
farmer  or  first-class  mechanic,  broaden  your  plans  sufficiently  to  make 
Mm  a  first-class  man. 

You  will  not  thereby  make  him  any  the  less  perfect  as  farmer  or 
mechanic. 

Let  we  here  mention,  in  conclusion,  two  of  these  great  indirect 
wants  which  should  be  kept  in  view  in  any  large  plan  for  instruction 
in  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts. 

First  of  these  is  the  want  of  a  due  representation  of  the  agricul- 
turists and  mechanics  among  the  men  of  political  power  and  influence. 
It  is  a  want  which  every  thinking  man  recognizes.  It  is  one  great 
<iause  why  ambitious  and  energetic  young  men  are  constantly  desert- 
ing the  farmers'  profession.  They  constantly  see"tonguey"  men 
taking  positions  of  influence  over  substantial  working  men. 

There  is  but  one  way  to  combat  this,  and  that  is  to  combine  with 
special  education  in  your  departments  of  agriculture  and  mechanic 
arts  good  general  education  in  history,  in  the  fundamental  principles 
of  law,  in  the  master-pieces  of  thought  and  expression,  in  our  own 
language,  and  the  like.  Thus  shall  you  make  your  master-farmer 
.and  master-mechanic  a  power  not  only  on  farm  or  in  work-shop, 
but  in  the  world ;  thus  and  thus  only  shall  you  give  agriculture 
and  mechanic  arts  their  due  representation  in  the  politics  of  the 
country. 

A  second  great  evil  to  be  met  is  the  constant  depletion  of  the 
farming  districts  of  the  greater  part  of  their  best  men,  and  the  over- 
stocking therewith  of  the  city  populations.-  Every  thoughtful  man 
&ees  this  and  deplores  it. 
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This  is  not  so  in  England.  There,  the  ambition  of  thriving  men 
is  to  get  out  of  city  into  country ;  here  the  ambition  of  thriving  men 
is  to  get  out  of  country  into  city.     Why  this  difference  1 

I  am  convinced  that  the  great  reason  is  that  in  England  all  pains  are 
taken  to  make  the  country  beautiful ;  here  it  often  seems  as  if  all 
pains  were  taken  to  make  the  country  hideous.  Constantly  we  see 
among  us,  houses  rising  in  the  country  at  considerable  cost — yet 
glaring,  staring,  ugly ;  commonplace  boxes  just  like  hundreds  of  other 
commonplace  boxes ;  set  without  any  care,  surrounded  without  any 
beauty.  Every  one  of  them,  a  very  little  architectural  knowledge  or 
even  a  general  appreciation  of  beauty,  would  have  made  delightful 
additions  to  the  landscape,  attractive  to  every  man,  a  true  social 
magnet  to  draw  men  from  city  to  country.  Infuse  such  a  spirit  into 
your  country  districts,  and  you  shall  discover  a  rich  tide  flowing  back 
to  them  from  the  city  —  a  tide  bearing  men  of  wealth  and  public 
spirit. 

But  you  may  preach  on  the  duty  of  citizens  to  live  in  the  country, 
you  may  picture  the  farmers'  independence  and  security,  until  the 
crack  of  doom,  and  you  will  make  no  head  against  the  evil,  so  long 
as  country  houses  and  country  life  are  allowed  to  remain  tasteless  and 
repulsive. 

To  this  end,  your  surest  way  is  to  cultivate  in  every  young  scien- 
tific farmer  that  love  for  the  true,  the  beautiful  and  the  good,  which 
God  has  given  him.  Cultivate  his  feeling  for  art,  and  especially 
architecture,  and  he  will  work  on  your  rural  landscape  to  make  it 
attractive.  Cultivate  his  feeling  for  manly  literature  and  he  will 
work  on  rural  society  to  make  it  attractive.  Give  the  young  farmer 
such  general  resources  in  himself  that  he  will  not  be  obliged  to  seek 
city  amusements  to  satisfy  his  mental  and  aesthetic  cravings. 

To  do  this,  equip  your  institutions  where  agriculture  is  studied, 
with  means  and  men  to  give  the  student  a  well  rounded,  general 
education,  suited  to  the  needs  of  this  land  and  time,  as  well  as  that 
sharp,  special  education  suited  to  his  profession. 

Make  your  student  a  master  farmer  or  master  mechanic  ;  but  make 
him,  also,  a  master  man. 
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report 


OF  WILLIAM   H.  CARMALT,  M.  D.,  COMMISSIONER  FOR  THE  INVES- 
TIGATION OF  ABORTION  IN  COWS. 


Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Society : 

Immediately  that  notice  was  received,  that  this  investigation  was 
to  be  continued,  the  necessary  steps  were  taken  to  prosecute  the 
inquiry,  in  the  manner  demonstrated  the  most  advisable  by  the 
experience  gained  last  year,  i.  e.,  by  the  appointment  of  properly 
qualified-  persons  to  inspect  the  farms  or  dairies  considered  desirable, 
and  to  obtain  full  reports  thereof  from  the  owners  or  occupants. 

As  it  appeared  from  the  examination  then  made,  that  farms  were 
affected  indiscriminately  as  regards  location,  and  that  no  rule  with 
reference  to  contiguity  could  be  established  ;  that  one  largely  affected 
dairy  might  be  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  those  perfectly  healthy, 
or  an  unaffected  dairy  might  lie  in  immediate  proximity  to  several 
having  the  disease,  in  other  respects,  all  apparently  subject  to  the 
same  influences ;  it  was  considered  desirable  that  as  many  reports  as 
possible,  of  the  two  classes  of  affected  and  non-affected  farms,  should 
be  obtained ;  and  in  order  to  secure  this  with  the  least  possible 
expense,  as  well  as  that  the  inspection  should  in  all  cases  be  complete 
for  the  district  examined,  it  was  determined  to  have  every  farm  repor- 
ted. 

As  it  was  further  apparent  from  that  report,  as  well  as  from  infor- 
mation received  from  other  sources,  that  Herkimer  county  was  affected 
to  a  marked  degree,  and  yet  included  a  large  number  of  farms  reported 
•as  having  escaped  the  disease  entirely,  it  was  considered  a  favorable 
district,  in  which  to  institute  a  series  of  comparisons  between  farms ; 
and  as  it  was  further  desirable  to  compare  districts  as  well  as  farms, 
the  towns  of  Ilardwick  and  Barre,  in  Worcester  county,  Massachu- 
setts, which  had  been  partially  inspected  last  year,  were  also 
included  in  the  plan  of  operations. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  appointed  to  make  these  inspections 
and  reports,  viz  :  Dr.  II.  F.  Ilalsted,  Inspector ;  and  Drs.  N.  A.  Lind- 
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ley,  Benjamin  R.  Swan,  and  Daniel  W.  Kissam,  Assistant  Inspectors. 
The  Inspector  to  receive  a  salary  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  (150)  dol- 
lars per  month ;  the  Assistant  Inspectors,  one  hundred  (100)  dollars 
per  month,  and  both  to  have  their  necessary  traveling  expenses  paid. 

They  were  furnished  with  the  accompanying  blank  form  of  report, 
marked"  A,"  to  be  filled  up  with  the  replies  furnished  by  each  farmer. 
They  received  instructions  as  to  the  manner  in  which  their  inspections 
should  be  conducted,  in  all  essential  respects,  similar  to  the  circular 
letter  of  instructions  issued  last  year  (which  will  be  found  in  the 
report  of  that  year) ;  and  from  time  to  time  further  directions  were 
given  to  them,  as  circumstances  seemed  to  render  necessary. 

All  the  farms  in  that  part  of  Herkimer  county  lying  south  of  the 
towns  of  Russia,  Norway  and  Salisbury  were  inspected,  and  thus 
reported  upon,  and  also  the  towns  of  Hardwick  and  Barre,  in 
Massachusetts,  as  before  mentioned. 

In  addition  to  the  above  general  report  of  each  farm,  a  botanical 
inspection  of  the  town  of  Danube,  in  Herkimer  county,  was  instituted, 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether  the  introduction  of  a 
deleterious  substance  into  the  food  of  the  cows,  could  be  the  cause  of 
the  trouble. 

Mr.  Coe  F.  Austin  was  appointed  Botanical  Inspector,  and  received 
a  salary  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  (150)  dollars  per  month,  and  his 
necessary  traveling  expenses  were  also  paid.  lie  received  instructions 
as  follows : 

New  Yokk,  July  3d,  1868. 
Mr.  C.  F.  Austin,  Inspector,  &e. : 

Sir — You  are  hereby  appointed  an  Inspector,  for  the  New  York  State 
Agricultural  Society,  in  the  commission  to  investigate  the  subject  of 
abortion  in  cows. 

As  soon  as  possible  after  the  receipt  of  this,  you  will  please  proceed 
to  the  town  of  Danube,  in  Herkimer  county,  in  this  State,  and  make 
a  thorough  botanical  inspection  of  the  farms  therein,  from  a  list  fur- 
nished you  by  Inspector  Halstecl,  who  is  instructed  to  render  you  this, 
and  such  other  assistance  as  you  may,  together,  deem  advisable  for  the 
interests  of  this  investigation. 

In  your  inspection,  you  will  collect  and  preserve  specimens  of  all 
plants  found  in  the  meadows,  pastures,  and  among  the  grain  of  those 
farms ;  which  specimens  shall  be  the  property  of  the  Agricultural 
Society.  You  will  record,  at  the  time,  the  habitat,  and  the  per  cent- 
age  of  frequency,  for  each  plant  in  pasture,  meadow  and  grain  field, 
for  each  farm. 

You  will  examine  for  any  disease  of  the  plants,  whether  due  to  the 
presence  of  a  parasitical  growth  of  any   kind,  or  other  cause ;  and 
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when  found,  you  will  record  the  part  of  the  plant  affected;  the 
habitat  of  the  diseased  as  compared  with  the  healthy  plant ;  the  per 
centage  of  disease  ;  and,  so  far  as  yon  can  learn  from  observation  on 
the  ground,  the  course  and  natural  history  of  the  disease.  You  are 
especially  desired  to  make  as  careful  observations  and  collections  as 
possible,  of  all  fungi  upon  plants — among  which,  ergot  holds,  in 
connection  with  this  investigation,  a  peculiar  importance. 

Forward  specimens  of  every  diseased  plant  you  obtain  to  the 
commisioner,  at  as  early  a  date  after   collection  as  practicable. 

As  soon  as  possible  after  making  your  collections  you  will  make  out 
a  proper  classification  of  the  specimens  secured,  with  an  account  of 
their  natural  history  and  habits;  making  a  complete  botanical  history 
of  each  farm   separately. 

No  necessary  expense  is  to  be  spared,  in  making  your  inspection 
as  thorough  as  possible,  so  far  as  it  may  relate  to  the  subject  under- 
going investigation.  At  the  same  time,  you  are  relied  upon  to  exercise 
a  judicious  economy  in  husbanding  the  resources  of  the  Society,  and 
to  assist  in  this  way  the  successful  accomplishment  of  its  work. 

At  the  termination  of  each  month  of  service,  you  will  furnish  to 
the  commissioner  a  report  of  your  operations  for  that  month,  together 
with  an  account  of  your  expenses  during  the  same  period. 
Yery  respectfully  yours, 

W.  H.  CAEMALT,  M.  D., 

Commissioner. 

Mr.  Austin  began  his  examination  on  July  8th,  and,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  days,  continued  in  the  field  until  September  18th,  when 
he  reported  in  person  to  the  commissioner,  to  make  up  his  reports. 
These  consist  of  : 

1st.  A  report,  marked  "  B,"  of  four  hundred  and  forty-nine  (449) 
plants,  growing  spontaneously  in  the  town,  giving  for  each  its  proper 
botanical  classification  and  common  name  ;  its  habitat,  whether  grow- 
ing in  meadows,  pastures,  grain-fields  or  woods ;  the  estimated 
frequency  of  its  occurrence ;  and  the  farms  upon  which  each  was 
actually  found.  Specimens  of  three  hundred  and  sixty-six  (366)  of 
these  were  preserved,  and  afterwards  carefully  mounted  and  labelled, 
and,  together  with  the  reports  "  D  "  and  "  G,"  hereafter  referred  to, 
are  placed  in  the  Rooms  of  the  Agricultural  Society,  for  reference, 
and  in  the  hope  that  this  collection  may  serve  as  a  nucleus  for  an 
herbarium  of  all  the  plants  growing  spontaneously  in  the  State, 
should  it,  at  any  time  hereafter,  be  considered  desirable  for  the 
Society  to  possess  such  an  one.* 

*  Two  points  of  more  especial  interest,  however,  to  a  botanist,  are  the  presence,  in  this  collection, 
of  a  specimen  of  Oynosurvs  cristatvs,  or  crested  dog's-tail,  heretofore  undiscovered  in  this  country; 
and  of  a  new  species  of  danthonia,  viz  ;  danthonia  comp7'esea,  Austin,  never  before  described. 
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2d.  A  report,  marked  "  D,"  of  cultivated  grain  raised  on  each 
farm. 

3d.  A  report,  marked  "E,"  of  the  grasses  affected  by  ergot 
(Claviceps  purpurea,  Tulasne),  giving  the  name  of  each  farmer; 
the  per  centage  of  abortion  on  his  farm,  as  reported  by  Inspector 
Ilalsted ;  the  estimated  per  centage  of  frequency  of  the  grass  in  the 
meadows ;  and  the  estimated  per  centage  of  frequency  of  disease  on 
the  plant.  The  latter  has  reference  to  the  number  of  heads  of  grass 
affected,  not  to  the  total  amount  of  ergot ;  for,  while  in  one  plant 
but  one  or  two  seeds  may  be  ergotized,  in  another  nearly  all  may 
be  affected,  so  that  a  closer  estimate  than  the  above  is,  obviously, 
impossible  ;  together  with  a  report  of  the  grasses  unaffected  by  ergot, 
giving  their  estimated  frequency  of  occurrence  ah  the  meadows,  for 
each  farm. 

4:th.  A  report,  marked  "  Gr,"  on  rust,  as  affecting  the  grasses 
growing  spontaneously,  giving  the  estimated  per  centage  of  the  grass 
in  the  meadows,  with  the  estimated  per  centage  of  frequency  of  dis- 
eased plants  to  each  farm. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  a  fifth  report,  marked  "  II,"  has  been 
furnished  by  Mr.  Jno.  L.  Russell,  of  Salem,  Massachusetts,  of  the 
proper  classification  of  a  collection,  by  Mr.  Austin,  of  several  species 
of  the  more  common  parasitical  growths  on  the  plants  found. 

If  the  cause  of  this  trouble  is  to  be  found  in  the  food  of  the 
animals  affected,  the  offending  substance  would,  in  all  probability, 
it  is  considered,  be  found  in  some  of  the  above  reports,  and  would 
also  be  noted  as  occurring  only,  or  in  greater  frequency,  on  those 
farms  reported  to  have  been  to  a  considerable  degree  troubled  by  the 
disease. 

In  examining  the  report  "  B,"  of  those  plants  collected  or  noted  as 
growing  spontaneously  in  the  town,  with  regard  to  the  reputed  influ- 
ence that  any  may  have  upon  the  animal  system,  quite  a  large  num- 
ber may  be  noted  as  having  some  reported  medicinal  qualities,  but  a 
very  few  can  be  said,  to  be  liable  to  produce  abortions ;  and  none  of 
these,  without  associated  symptoms,  to  be  remarked  by  the  farmers ; 
nor  are  these  noted  as  occurring  exclusively,  or  even  in  greater  fre- 
quency, on  the  affected  farms ;  but  are  recorded  either  indefinitely 
"  on  all  farms,"  or  on  a  few  farms  of  both  classes  noted  together. 

The  number  of  noxious  plants  that  may  be  cut  and  gathered  in,  with 
the  hay,  is  of  course  very  much  smaller  in  number,  and  are  probably 
nearly  all  the  same  varieties  that  would  be  found  in  the  pastures ;; 
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and  yet,  in  the  year  1867,  out  of  the  whole  number  of  1,758  abor- 
tions, in  which  the  month  of  the  year  was  noted,  1,571,  or  89  per 
cent,  occurred  during  the  months  of  November,  December,  January, 
February  and  March,  being  those  months  during  which  the  cows  are 
stabled  and  fed  principally  on  hay. 

The  report  of  1867  shows,  that  the  rule  with  regard  to  abortions 
is,  that  there  are  no  marked  symptoms  on  the  part  of  the  cow  before 
the  abortion  occurs.  There  is  no  constitutional  disturbance,  other  than 
should  properly  be  referred  to  the  fact  of  an  approaching  natural  labor. 
There  are  no  evidences  of  poisoning,  either  by  substances  irritating 
the  alimentary  canal,  from  which  the  uterus,  by  its  proximity,  may  be 
stimulated  to  contraction,  nor  from  any  disturbance  of  the  general 
system  producing  an  abortion  secondarily.  The  instances  in  which 
the  cow  is  sick,  before  abortion  (other  than  above  noted),  are  too  rare 
to  be  taken  into  consideration,  in  trying  to  find  a  cause  for  so  exten- 
sive a  malady ;  and  all  symptoms  occurring  after,  are  properly  to  be 
referred  to  the  fact  of  the  abortion,  and  not  to  anything  beyond  that. 

Your  co?nmissioner  is  unable  to  find,  in  the  lists  presented,  any 
plant  in  itself  healthy,  which  there  is  a  reasonable  probability  has 
been  the  cause  of  this  disease,  affecting,  as  it  does,  so  large  a  number 
of  farms. 

The  possibility  that  some  plants  may  be  diseased,  or  subject  to 
parasitical  growths,  and  in  this  condition  be  eaten  by  the  cows,  and 
cause  abortion,  engaged  the  attention  of  the  commission ;  and  the 
subject,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  embraced  in  the  instructions 
issued  to  the  botanical  inspector.  So  far  as  practicable,  specimens 
of  plants  so  affected  were  collected,  and  were  afterwards  placed  in 
the  hands  of  Mr,  Charles  James  Sprague,  of  Boston,  for  examina- 
tion, who  conferred  with  Mr.  John  L.  Russell,  of  Salem,  upon  their 
proper  classification.  These  gentlemen  are  the  most  competent 
authorities  in  the  Northern  United  States,  on  this  subject ;  and  where 
desirable,  extracts  are  taken  from  Mr.  Sprague's  reports  and  letters 
to  the  commissioner. 

It  was  impossible  for  the  collector  to  have  made  a  complete  collec- 
tion of.  all  the  different  fungi  affecting  the  plants,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  have  made  a  complete  botanical  examination  of  the  district 
assigned  him,  in  any  one  season  ;  for,  to  quote  Mr.  Sprague  :  "  There 
is  scarcely  a  phanerogamous  plant,  which  is  not  more  or  less  infested, 
•x-  -x-  *  rp]ie  genora  JJredo,  ^Ecidium,  Fuccinium,  and  others,  are 
found  everywhere  upon  almost  everything,     *     *     *     Cows  could 
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not  graze  where  these  fungi  do  not  abound.  I  presume  *  *  ~x* 
that  there  are  at  least  two  thousand  distinct  parasitic  fungi  on  New- 
England  vegetation.  The  peculiar  species  which  attack  grasses  are 
limited  ;  but  if  the  animals  should  have  access  to  woods,  glades, 
unclergrowths,  &c,  they  would  be  exposed  to  the  effects  *  V  * 
of  eating  hundreds  of  different  so-called  species  of  fungi.  Many  of 
these  *.  *  *  are  minute  microscopic  species.  *  *  *  It 
would  be  almost  impossible  to  trace  the  effect  of  these  parasites  on 
animals  eating  them,  because  an  immense  quantity  would  be  requisite 
to  cause  any  effect,  and  the  cattle  would  eat  scores  of  species  with 
every  mouthful  picked  up." 

Of  the  fungi  affecting  grasses,  the  one  of  most  evident  primary 
practical  value  in  this  investigation  is  ergot  (Olamceps  purpurea, 
Tul.) ;  first,  by  reason  of  its  known  influence  upon  the  pregnant 
uterus  ;  and  secondly,  because  it  is  probably  eaten  in  largest  quantity 
with  the  hay,  at  the  time  when  abortions  prevail  with  greatest  fre- 
quency ;  i.  e.,  during  the  winter. 

By  reference  to  the  report  on  ergot,  marked  "  E,"  it  is  seen  that 
this  fungus  was  found  on  ten  (10)  different  plants,  of  which  six  (6) 
are  among  the  more  frequent  meadow  or  pasture  grasses,  and  it  also 
shows  the  estimated  per  centage  of  frequency  for  each  farm,  of  each 
grass,  and  the  estimated  per  centage  therein  of  diseased  plants.  By 
adding  the  grasses  contained  in  this  table,  writh  those  unaffected  by 
ergot  (in  the  same  table),  a  tolerably  fair  estimate  may  be  formed  of  the 
amount  and  proportion  of  this  substance  in  the  hay  fed  to  the  cows  ;  and 
noting  the  per  centage  of  abortion,  on  each  farm,  wTill  show  if  those 
farms  having  the  greatest  amount  of  ergot  are  also  those  affected  by 
abortions ;  or  if  those  having  no  abortions,  are  also  comparatively 
free  from  ersrot. 

Your  commissioner  is  unable  to  trace  any  such  definite  relation  as 
there  recorded,  though,  as  the  record  of  abortions  is" for  the  year  end- 
ing April  1st,  1868,  and  the  botanical  inspection  was  made  during 
the  summer  of  1868,  the  record  of  abortions  does  not  cover  the 
ergot  reported.  It  will  be  necessary  to  know  the  history  of  the  disease 
next  year,  before  a  positive  conclusion,  can  be  arrived  at  on  this  point, 
though  the  quantity  of  ergot  reported  on  any  farm  this  year,  is  so 
small  that  it  is  highly  improbable  that  it  should  exert  any  such  very 
.  general  influence,  as  the  history  of  this  disease  shows  it  must  do,  if  it 
is  to  be  considered  the  principal  cause  of  the  trouble ;  and  more  so, 
in  view  of  the  established  rule,  that  the  ruminata  require  a  propor- 
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tionately  greater  quantity  of  almost  every  substance,  if  introduced 
into  their  stomachs,  than  the  monogastric,  before  a  similar  effect  is 
produced  on  the  rest  of  the  system.  Well  authenticated  observation 
shows,  further,  that  the  continued  administration  of  ergot,  in  con- 
siderable quantity,  is  not  infrequently  followed  by  gangrene  and 
paralysis  of  the  extremities,  or  other  evidences  of  serious  poisoning. 
It  would  seem  not  improbable,  that  as  usually  no  material  change  is 
made  in  the  food  of  the  cows  during  the  winter,  but  that  the  ergot,  if 
administered  at  all,  is  continued  to  be  taken  to  the  same  extent  until 
the  cows  are  turned  out  to  pasture,  that  if  enough  was  taken  to  pro- 
duce any  considerable  number  of  the  abortions  reported,  that  out  of 
the  75,000  cows,  and  reported  4,350  abortions,  passing  under  the 
notice  of  the  inspectors  of  the  Society,  during  the  last  two  years, 
some  one  instance  of  this  kind  of  trouble  would  have  occurred,  and 
if  occurred,  surely  reported ;  but  the  records  of  the  commission  are 
without  an  instance. 

But  a  small  amount  of  grain  is  raised  in  Danube,  proportionately 
to  the  dairy  products.  One  (1),  farm  reported  raising  rye ;  three  (3), 
raised  buckwheat ;  three  (3),  corn ;  seven  (7),  wheat ;  fifty-four  (54), 
oats,  and  thirteen  (13),  barley,  though  this  list  must  not  be  under- 
stood to  be  complete.  Partly  the  limited  time  at  the  disposal  of  the 
inspector,  in  which  to  make  an  examination  of  the  whole  town,  and 
to  a  certain  extent  an  inability  on  his  part  to  understand  his  instruc- 
tions, whether  verbal  or  written,  prevented  so  full  a  report  on  this 
subject  as  was  designed ;  but  so  far  as  reported,  and  compared  with 
the  general  report  of  the  town,  by  Dr.  E.  F.  Ilalsted,  it  is  as  follows, 
viz  : 

The  point  of  importance  being  still  the  food  of  the  cows ;  of  one 
hundred  and  four  (104),  farms  inspected  in  the  town,  forty  (40),  raised 
the  grain  from  which  the  ground  feed  given  to  the  cows  was  made ; 
and  sixty -four  did  not  raise  it ;  of  the  sixty-four,  on  eight,  the  ground 
feed  was  purchased,  either  from  mills  or  stores  in  the  neighborhood, 
beyond  which  it  could  not  be  definitely  traced,  and  of  these,  five,  or 
sixty-two  per  cent  had  abortions  upon  them  ;  and  on  the  other  fifty- 
six,  no  ground  feed  or  grain  at  all  was  given,  and  nine,  or  sixteen 
per  cent  had  abortions  upon  them.  Of  the  remaining  forty,  fourteen, 
or  thirty-six  per  cent  had  abortions  upon  them,  and  of  the  fourteen, 
five  were  reported  not  to  raise  oats,  and  eleven  were  reported  not  to 
raise  barley.  The  nine  raising  oats  had  "  smut  "  ( Ustilago  segetum), 
to  a  very  limited  amount,  a  "  trace  "  on  all,  and  "  rust "  (Puccinia 
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graminis),  in  variable  proportion,  from  fifty  per  cent  to  a  "  trace " 
on  all ;  while  of  the  twenty-six  on  which  no  abortions  occurred,  four- 
teen were  reported  not  to  raise  oats,  and  twenty-two  were  reported 
not  to  raise  barley,  leaving  twelve  raising  oats,  and  four  raising  bar- 
ley to  feed  the  cows,  out  of  which  ten  were  affected  by  both  rust  and 
smut.  While  it  is,  therefore,  apparent  that  abortions  prevail  to  a 
greater  extent,  upon  those  farms  where  ground  feed  is  given  than 
upon  those  where  it  is  not,  the  number  upon  which  it  is  given  is  too 
small  to  base  an  opinion  upon,  were  not  the  occurrence  of  these 
parasites  so  nearly  uniform  on  both  classes  of  affected  and  non- 
affected  farms,  as  to  justify  the  expression  that  they  cannot  be  a 
probable  cause  of  this  disease  there. 

It  would  seem,  then,  that  the  substances  used  for  food  by  the  cattle, 
in  this  town,  have  been  sufficiently  well  examined  to  have  found  any- 
thing therein,  that  could  be  considered  to  cause  so  general  a  trouble. 
The  pastures,  woods  and  cultivated  fields,  after  the  grain  had  been 
cut,  and  the  meadows,  after  the  hay  was  harvested,  have  been  gone  over 
without  finding  sufficient  therein  to  account  for  the  trouble  during 
the  summer  months,  while  the  cows  were  grazing ;  and  the  standing 
hay  and  grain  have  been  examined  to  determine  if  the  offending  sub- 
stance could  be  found  there,  to  account  for  the  great  amount  of  dis- 
ease during  the  winter,  but  each  equally  without  success. 

The  principal  phenomena  of  this  disease  are  sufficiently  distinct, 
to  warrant  the  exclusion  of  a  substance  that  would  cause  the  disease 
secondarily,  and  the  only  one  having  a  direct  action  on  the  pregnant 
uterus,  i  e.,  ergot  (though  as  yet  its  want  of  influence  must  be  con- 
sidered not  absolutely  settled),  was  found  in  too  small  quantity  to  be 
considered  a  probable  cause  of  so  wide  spread  an  affection ;  and  we 
are  forced  to  a  negative  conclusion  in  endeavoring  to  account  for  the 
disease  by  reason  of  the  introduction  of  a  deleterious  substance  in 
the  food. 

The  general  inspection  closed  December  4th,  186S ;  the  following 
is  a  summary  of  the  towns  inspected,  the  whole  number  of  farms  in 
each,  the  number  of  affected  farms  in  each,  and  the  per  centage  of 
affected  farms : 
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Towns. 

Whole    num- 
ber of  farms 
inspected. 

Number  of 
affected  farms. 

Per  cent  of 
affected  farms. 

Newport  

105 

97 

120 

103 

89 

102 

131 

84 

107 

104 

91 

89 

119 

128 

63 
70 
26 
33 
38 
20 
41 
26 
33 
28 
32 
17 
16 
21 

60 

Fairfield 

72 
22 
32 
43 

German  Flats 

Herkimer 

Little  Falls 

Frankfort 

20 

Litchfield 

31 

Winfield   

31 

Schuyler   

31 

Danube  

27 

Manheim '. 

35 

Stark    

19 

Warren   

13 

Columbia 

16 

In  Worcester  County,  Massachusetts. 
Hard  wick 

1,469 

105 
119 

464 

24 

i        8 

33 
23 

Bane   

7 

1,693 

496 

29 

Showing  that  Fairfield  has  the  largest  per  centage  of  affected 
farms,  viz :  72  ;  and  Barre  the  lowest,  viz :  7  ;  or  in  Herkimer  county 
alone,  Warren  has  the  lowest,  viz :  13. 

These  towns  report  cows  in  calf,  and  abortions,  respectively,  as 
follows : 


Towns. 

Total  number 

of  cows  in 

calf. 

Number  of 
abortions. 

Per  cent  of 
abortions. 

Newoort   

2,895 
3,397 
1,790 
2,582 
2,703 
1,299 
2,384 
1,756 
2,236 
2,363 
3,347 
1,711 
2,032 
1,861 

361 

324 

133 

166 

164 

71 

113 

84 

100 

102 

132 

68 

78 

45 

.124 

Fairfield 

.095 

German  Flats 

.074 

Herkimer 

064 

Little  Falls 

.06 

Frankfort   

054 

Litchfield 

047 

Winfield    

.047 

Schuyler   

.044 

Danube   

.043 

Manheim 

.039 

Stark 1 

.  039 

Warren  

.038 

Columbia 

.024 

Hardwick 

32,356 
1,240 
1,323 

1,941 

105 

11 

.06 

.084 

Barre   

.0083 

Total 

35,919 

2,057 

.057 
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The  results  of  the  above  table  are  further  shown  in  the  map  at  the 
end  of  this  report,  marked  "  X,"  in  which  those  towns,  having  less 
than  4  per  cent  of  abortions,  are  in  white ;  those  having  from  4  to  6 
per  cent  (both  inclusive),  are  in  gray ;  and  those  having  over  6  per 
cent  (being  the  average  for  the  county),  are  in  black. 

Comparing  the  actual  frequency  of  abortions,  with  the  number  of 
affected  farms  in  the  different  towns,  it  is  seen  that  the  relation  is  not 
positive : 


Towtfs. 

I 

Per  cent  of 
abortions. 

Per  cent  of 
affected  farm?. 

Newport 4 . . « * 4. . . . 

.124 
.095 
.074 
.064 
.06 
.054 
'       .047 
.047 
.044 
.043 
.039 
.039 
.038 
.024 

60 

Fairfield 

72 

German  Flats > * 

.22 

Herkimer 

.32 

Little  Falls r, . , 

,43 

Frankfort 

20 

Litchfield 

31 

Winrield 

31 

Schuyler  . .                           ........   

31 

Danube 

27 

Manheim  ...         .  < 

35 

St  irk 

19 

Warren < 

Columbia 

.13 
17 

Average  Herkimer  county 

.06 

.084 

.0083 

.32 

Hard  vv ick 

.23 

.07 

The  irregularity  which  may  be  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  marked 
characteristics  of  this  disease,  and  which  has  so  often  interfered  with 
the  determination  of  its  probable  cause,  is  well  shown  in  the  above 
table,  for  while  the  highest  and  lowest  hold  about  the  same  relation 
to  each  other,  in  both  columns,  in  no  other  part  can  any  constant  rule 
be  established  ;  as,  for  instance,  Frankfort,  which  is  sixth  in  the  order 
of  abortions,  is  eleventh  as  regards  frequency  of  affected  farms;  and 
Manheim,  which  is  eleventh  in  the  order  of  abortions,  is  fourth  in  the 
order  of  affected  farms;  while  Warren,  having  but  one-tenth  of  one 
per  cent  less  abortions  than  Manheim,  is  fourteenth  or  lowest  in 
the  order  of  affected  farms.  So  that  a  high  per  centage  in  a  town 
may  be  brought  about  either  by  a  few  farms  being  largely  affected,  or 
by  a  large  number  of  farms,  each  having  comparatively'  a  slight  loss. 
Thus  Fairfield,  having  but  two  per  cent  more  abortions  than  German 
Flats,  has  a  little  more  than  three  times  the  per  centage  of  affected 
farms,  the  loss  in  the  latter  town  being  brought  up  by  farms  having 
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suffered  heavily,  viz  :  Ninety-four  per  cent,  eighty-two  per  cent,  and 
sixty-one  per  cent  for  each  of  three  farms ;  ninety-four  per  cent  being, 
proportionately,  the  heaviest  loss  reported  in  the  county,  occurring  in 
a  dairy  of  nineteen  cows. 

The  disease  affects  farms  lying  near  each  other,  very  irregularly, 
also,  as  regards  their  comparative  per  centage  of  abortions,  though  a 
tendency  may  be  said  to  exist  towards  a  concentration  of  affected 
farms  to  a  vicinity.  This  is  further  shown,  in  the  diagram  at  the 
end  of  this  report,  marked  "  Z,"  of  all  the  farms  inspected  in 
Herkimer  county,  with  the  per  centage  of  abortions  of  each,  repre- 
sented as  follows  :  Those  having  five  per  cent  or  less  being  in  green  ; 
those  between  five  and  ten  per  cent  in  red ;  those  from  ten  to 
twenty-five  per  cent  in  yellow,  and  those  over  twenty-five  per  cent 
in  blue  ;  the  non-affected  being  in  white. 

Of  the  464  farms 'affected  by  the  disease,  120  had  five  per  cent  or 
less  of  the  disease  upon  them ;  12G  had  from  five  to  ten  per  cent ; 
134  had  from  ten  to  twenty -five  per  cent,  and  84  had  over  twenty- 
five  per  cent ;  about  one-half  having  less  than  ten  per  cent. 

To  determine  the  relation  between  the  size  of  the  herd,  and  the 
liability  to  be  affected  by  the  disease,  the  following  table  is  presented, 
showing  the  per  centage  of  abortions,  the  average  size  of  all  the  herds, 
and  the  average  size  of  the  affected  herds,  and  the  average  size  of  the 
non-affected  herds  for  each  town  : 


Towns. 


Per  cent  of 
abortions. 


Average 
number  in 
each  herd. 


Average 

number  in 

affected 

herds. 


Average 

number  in 

non -affected 

herds. 


Newport 

Fairfield  .... 
German  Flats 
Herkimer  . . . 
Little  Falls  . . 
Frankfort  . . . 
Litchfield  . . . 
Winfield  .... 
Schuyler  — 

Danube 

Manheim 

Stark 

Warren 

Columbia  . . . 

Hardwick  . . . 
Barre 


124 
,095 
.074 
.084 
,06 
054 
.047 
,047 
,044 
,043 
,039 
,039 
,038 
.024 


,06 


084 
,0083 


27 

86 

15 

25 

80 

13 

18 

21 

21 

22 

37 ' 

19 

17 

14 


22 


30 

38 

20 

33 

35 

20 

22 

23 

29 

22. 

42 

19 

21 

17 


29 


17 

17 


22.7 


19 


10 
It 
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This  table  shows,  then,  that  the  size  of  the  herd  has  no  constant 
relation  to 'the  percentage  of  abortions  for  the  towns,  for  Manheira, 
which  averages  the  highest  number  of  cows  per  herd,  stands  eleventh 
in  order  of  frequency  of  abortions;  and  Frankfort,  whose  dairies 
average  thirteen  cows,  being  the  lowest  average  in  Herkimer  comity, 
is  the  fifth  in  the  order  of  abortions.  Fairfield  holds  the  same  position 
with  regard  to  number  of  cows  and  frequency  of  abortions,  being  in  each 
instance  the  second,  while  Newport,  whose  rate  of  abortion  ranks 
highest,  stands  fourth  in  the  order  of  number  of  cows  per  farm. 

But  it  shows  farther,  that  the  average  number  of  cows  on  affected 
farms  in  a  town,  is  always  larger  than  on  those  non-affected  (with  the 
single  exception  of  the  town  of  Danube,  where  the  non-affected  herds 
average  one-fifth  of  a  cow  more  than  those  affected) ;  so  that,  while 
the  size  of  the  herds  has  no  relation  to  the  per  centage  of  abortions  in 
the  towns,  the  tendency  of  the  disease  is  to  affect  the  larger  dairies  in 
a  given  district. 

The  number  of  farms  inspected  in  1867,  in  these  towns  of  Herkimer 
county,  was  597,  of  which  200,  or  about  thirty-three  per  cent,  were  then 
affected.  This  year,  of  the  1,469  farms  reported,  464,  or  thirty- 
one  and  one-half  per  cent,  were  affected.  This  slight  difference  in 
favor  of  1868,  may  be  accounted  for  by  re-calling  the  fact  that  last 
year  the  inspections  were  confined  to  those  farms  containing  fifteen 
or  more  cows,  with  the  addition  of  all  others  containing  less  than 
fifteen  upon  which  abortions  had  occurred  that  year.  This  year 
every  farm  having  cows  upon  it  has  been  reported,  and  it  may  be 
considered  to  show  the  actual  amount  of  disease  in  ivhatever  district 
is  referred  to,  and  will  account  for  the  greater  per  centage  of  affected 
farms  in  1867. 

Comparing  the  reports  of  1867  with  the  records  here  given,  the 
per  centages  of  the  towns  for  the  two  years  are  as  follows,  viz : 


Towns. 


Newport 

Fairfield 

German  Flats 
Herkimer 
Little  Falls  .. 

Frankfort 

Litchfield 


1868. 

1867. 

.124 

.09 

.095 

.11 

.074 

.047 

.064 

.048 

.06 

.078 

.054 

not  rep.  j 

.047 

.06 

Total  for  Herkimer  county 


Towns. 


Winfield 

Schuyler 

Danube  . 

Manheim 

Stark.... 

Warren  .. 

Columbia 


1808. 

1S67. 

.047 

.024 

.044 

not  rep. 

.048 

.054 

.039 

.056 

.039 

.025 

.038 

.019 

.024 

.018 

06 


.055 
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Comparing  this  table  with  the  statement  just  presented,  of  the 
total  per  centage  of  affected  farms  during  the  last  two  years,  it  will  be 
seen  that  while  the  per  centage  of  affected  farms  was  greater  last  year, 
that  this  year  the  total  per  centage  of  actual  abortions  is  the  greater, 
showing  that  the  disease  has  actually  increased  in  frequency. 

Attention  is  further  directed  to  the  circumstance,  that  while  the 
total  percentage  for  the  county  does  not  vary  materially  as  between 
the  two  years,  still,  with  the  exceptions  of  the  extremes  of  two  highest 
and  two  lowest,  considerable  differences  exist  in  the  towns  with 
regard  to  their  per  centages  in  the  different  years.  Thus  German 
Flats,  which  is  in  1868  the  third  in  rate  of  actual  disease,  was  in 
1867  the  eighth  ;  and  Manheim,  which  was  then  the  fifth,  is  now  the 
ninth,  not  counting  the  two  towns  of  Frankfort  and  Schuyler,  not 
reported  in  1867,  and  reference  to  the  map  "  Y,"  hereto  appended, 
of  the  results  of  the  inspection  in  1867  will  show,  at  a  glance,  in  wdiat 
towns  these  differences  occurred. 

This  uncertainty  as  to  the  recurrence  of  the  disease  may  be  further 
illustrated,  as  regards  farms,  by  comparing  the  results  of  the  inspection 
of  1867  of  seventy-one  farms  in  the  town  of  Little  Falls,  and  of  the 
inspection  of  the  same  farms  in  1868.  Of  these  seventy-one  farms, 
thirty-one  escaped  the  disease  in  both  years  ;  twenty-three  had  the 
disease  both  years ;  eight  had  the  disease  in  1867  and  escaped  in  1868, 
and  nine,  which  were  unaffected  in  1867,  had  the  disease  in  1868. 
The  comparison  shows,  further,  that  the  per  centage  of  disease  in  one 
year  bears  no  positive  relation  to  the  per  centage  the  following  year ; 
for  the  eight  which  had  the  disease  in  1867,  and  escaped  in  1868, 
were  affected  variously,  from  two  per  cent  to  twenty-five  per  cent ;  and 
the  nine  which  had  no  disease  in  1867,  were,  in  1868,  affected  in  dif- 
ferent amounts,  ranging  between  three  per  cent  and  forty-one  per  cent. 

This  uncertain  feature  is,  however,  as  regards  either  towns  or  farms 
within  certain  limits,  and  the  proportion  of  instances  in  which  the 
disease  returns,  may  be  determined  with  tolerable  exactness,  as 
follows :  Of  the  383  farms  reporting  abortions  in  1867,  280,  or 
seventy-three  per  cent,  had  abortions  on  them  again  in  1868;  of  the 
899  farms  reporting  no  abortions  in  1867,  180,  or  twenty  per  cent, 
had  abortions  on  them  in  1868 ;  or  the  disease  is  about  three  and  a 
half  times  as  likely  to  recur  upon  an  affected  farm  as  it  is  to  ajpjoear 
upon  a  'previously  non-affecied  farm. 

With  regard  to  the  period  of  pregnancy,  at  which  abortions  occur, 
it  is  reported  as  follows  : 
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In  the  first  month , 0 

In  the  second  month 1 

In  the  third  month 10 

In  the  fourth  month 66 

In  the  fifth  month 106 

In  the  sixth  month    198 

In  the  seventh  month 341 

In  the  eighth  month 360 

In  the  ninth  month 238 

Total 1,320 


This  report  agrees  with  the  report  of  1867,  except  that  a  larger 
proportion  were  then  reported  occurring  during  the  sixth  month,  and 
a  smaller  proportion  towards  the  ninth  month  than  seems  to  be  the 
case  this  year.  They  agree,  however,  in  the  important  point,  that  as 
pregnancy  advances  the  abortions  occur  with  greater  frequency,  up 
to  the  time  when  much  uncertainty  must  prevail  whether  the  full 
term  of  pregnancy  has  expired  or  not. 

The  month  of  the  year,  during  which  abortions  occur,  can  be 
determined  with  tolerable  precision  as  follows : 

In  the  month  of  April .  .  . 86 

In  the  month  of  May 27 

In  the  month  of  June   2 

In  the  month  of  J  uly    2 

In  the  month  of  August 1 

In  the  month  of  September 18 

In  the  month  of  October 40 

In  the  month  of  November 115 

In  the  month  of  December 21 5 

In  the  month  of  January .  . .  .  > 354 

In  the  month  of  February    426 

In  the  month  of  March 358 

Total 1,644 


Of  these  1,644  cases,  it  will  be  noticed  that  1,468,  or  eighty-nine  per 
cent,  occurred  during  the  five  winter  months  of  November,  Decem- 
ber, January,  February  and  March;  during  which  the  cows  are  kept 
up,  precisely  the  same  per  centage  as  a  similar  comparison  showed  to 
be  the  case  last  year.  The  marked  decrease  of  abortions  during 
April,  while  a  large  number  are  still  stabled,  is  probably  owing  to  the 
circumstance,  that  by  that  time,  a  large  number  of  the  cows  have 
arrived  at  their  full  period  of  gestation,  and  have  calved  at  term. 

[Ag.]  6 
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The  question  of  ilie  influence  exerted  by  the  age  of  the  bulls  used 
for  service,  engaged  the  attention  of  the  commission  last  year,  but  it 
seemed  desirable  to  include  it  in  the  reports  for  this  year,  and  the 


folio  wins:  results  were  obtained  : 


Number  of  Cows  Impregnated  et 

Ball  aged  1 
year. 

EuH  aged  2 
years. 

Bull  aged  3 
years  or  over. 

That  carried  calf  to  full  term 

9,740 
522 

19,530 
1,340 

1,482 
74 

That  aborted 

10,262 

20,870 

1,566 

Per  cent  of  abortions 

.05 

.064 

.047 

Showing  a  slight  influence  in  favor  of  the  use  of  aged  bulls  over 
both  the  younger  classes,  but  also  an  influence  in  favor  of  yearling 
bulls  over  those  two  years  old ;  so  that  it  cannot  be  claimed  from  this, 
that  it  is  the  age  alone,  which  exerts  the  favorable  influence  for  the 
aged  bulls. 

This  same  question  of  the  age  of  the  bulls,  was  also  referred  to  the 
classes  of  affected  and  non-affected  farms,  with  the  view  of  the  bearing 
upon  the  nutrition  of  the  foetus,  from  excessive  use  of  the  bull ; 
and  as  many  bulls  are  allowed  to  serve  other  cows  than  those  on  the 
farms  on  which  they  are  kept,  care  was  taken  to  ascertain  the  full 
number  of  cows  served  : 


On  the  Affected  Farms. 


On  the  Non-Affected  Farms. 


One  year  old  bulls  served  23  cows  each. 
Two      do  do  35         do 

Three    do  do  37         do 


One  year  old  bulls  served  20  cows  each. 
Two      do  do  31         do 

Three    do  do  41         do 


It  may  be  seen  from  this  list,  that  while  there  does  not  appear  to 
be  any  excessive  strain  upon  the  generative  powers  of  the  bulls,  at  the 
different  ages,  yet  in  the  case  of  the  yearlings,  and  two  years  old  bulls, 
more  cows  are,  on  the  average,  served  on  the  affected  than  on  the 
non-affected  farms,  while  in  the  case  of  the  three  years  old  bulls,  the 
contrary  average  exists.  That  this  is  owing  to  the  habit  of  using  the 
older  bulls  for  service  outside  the  farms  upon  which  they  are  kept,  is 
shown  if  the  cows  upon  the  same  farms  only  are  taken  into  the  cal- 
culation ;  in  both  instances,  of  affected  and  non-affected  farms,  the 
average  number  served  by  aged  bulls  is  but  eighteen. 
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This  question  of  the  age  of  the  bull  may  be  considered  further  ;  and 
although  the  reports  at  the  service  of  the  commission,  do  not  show 
any  very  marked  influence  in  favor  of  the  aged  bulls,  so  far  as  directly 
affecting  the  immediate  subject  under  investigation  goes,  yet  a  secon- 
dary influence  is  not  unlikely  to  be  exerted  that  must  be  of  interest, 
and  the  attention  of  the  Society  is  directed  to  the  very  limited  number 
of  aged  bulls  used,  for  out  of  1,213  bulls  Used  this  year,  in  that  part 
of  Herkimer  county  inspected,  but  thirty-two  were  over  two  years 
old,  while  in  Barre,  where  the  per  centage  of  abortions  is  but  four-fifths 
of  one  per  cent,  of  eighty-six  bulls  used,  twenty-eight  were  over  that 
age.  The  habit  of  breeding  from  immature  bulls  cannot  be  too 
strongly  objected  to,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  be  governed  by  the 
experience  of  those  who  breed  to  improve  the  general  constitution  of 
their  stock,  or  by  the  rule  which  exists  among  wild  animals,  by  which 
the  young  males  are  kept  from  service  by  the  older  ones,  until  they 
arrive  at  sufficient  maturity  and  vigor  to  assert  their  equality  and 
consequent  right  to  perpetuate  their  kind ;  and,  while  we  cannot  say 
that  the  foetus  gotten  by  a  young  bull  will  not  live  to  be  delivered, 
still,  the  delicate  constitution  thus  liable  to  be  produced,  will,  if  a 
heifer,  and  permitted  to  live  and  breed,  be  likely  to  fail  when  called 
upon  to  go  through  with  the  drain,  hereafter  to  be  further  referred 
to,  in  breeding  at  two  years  old,  and  in  immediately  afterwards  being 
compelled  to  give  an  excessive  amount  of  milk. 

The  principal  idea  of  the  farmers,  from  whom  the  commission  has 
this  year  received  reports,  with  regard  to  the  use  of  their  cows,  is  to 
get  as  much  milk  as  possible  therefrom  with  as  little  outlay  as  can  be 
got  along  with,  and  therefore  a  bull  is  rather  a  necessary  evil  than 
otherwise ;  and  as  the  smaller  the  animal  is  the  less  it  will  cost  to 
keep,  so,  if  a  bull  will  but  get  a  cow  with  calf,  his  destiny  is  accom- 
plished, and  the  calf*  is  killed  as  soon  after  birth  as  the  stomach 
will  do  for  rennet — that  must  be  saved — for  the  records  of  last  year 
show,  that  14,000  out  of  17,000  calves  born  alive  at  full  term,  were 
killed  within  a  few  days  after  birth. 

The  milking  qualities  of  the  dam  was  intended  to  be  considered, 
but  owing  to  a  typographical  error  in  the  blanks,  the  distinction 
between  good  and  ordinary  milkers  was  not  in  all  cases  obtained;  so 
far,  however,  as  reported,  it  appears  that  of  6,4:64:  good  milkers  in 
calf,  390,  or  .06  per  cent,  aborted ;  that  of  4,954  ordinary  milkers  in 
calf,  248,  or  .05  per  cent,  aborted ;  but  as  the  total  per  centage  oi 
abortions  among  cows,  as  distinguished  from  heifers,  is  reported  here- 
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after  at  .059  per  cent,  neither  of  these  classes  differs  sufficiently  from 
the  latter  to  suggest  a  probability  even  that  the  milking  qualities,  per 
se,  have  any  marked  influence. 

The  commission  would  have  been  pleased  to  have  given  more 
information  on  this  point,  but  the  full  report  of  1867,  and  the  partial 
one  of  this  year,  substantially  agree,  neither  showing  any  marked 
difference  in  disease  between  the  two  classes  of  milkers. 

The  point  of  interest  in  this  classification,  however,  being  that  of 
over-taxing  or  exciting  irritability  in  the  generative  organs  of  the 
dam,  in  hereafter  bringing  to  the  attention  of  the  Society  the  question 
of  the  total  product  of  the  cow,  the  most  essential  point  in  this  con- 
nection is  not  lost ;  for  it  is  not  to  be  assumed  that  because  one  cow 
naturally  gives  a  larger  quantity  of  milk  than  another,  that  she  will 
be  the  one  to  abort  when  exceeding  an  arbitrary  standard,  and  so  far 
as  collected,  the  reports  do  not  point  to  any  difference.  An  ordinary 
milker,  who  is  milked  during  the  later  months  of  pregnancy  to  make 
her  pay  as  much  for  her  care  as  a  good  milker,  is  likely  to  suffer  more 
from  the  drain,  and  experience  more  irritation  in  her  generative 
organs  (of  which  the  mammary  gland  is  an  important  part)  than  a 
cow  which,  naturally,  gives  a  larger  quantity. 

Are  first  pregnancies  more  or  less  liable  to  abortion? 

Number  of  cows  in  calf  (excluding  first  pregnancies) 30?  971 

Number  of  cows  in  calf  that  aborted 1 ,  840 

Per  cent 059 

Number  of  first  pregnancies  . 3?  175 

Number  of  first  pregnancies  that  aborted 182 

Per  cent. 056 

This  difference  is  too  slight  to  lead  to  any  other  conclusion  than 
that  the  same  liability  to  abortion  pertains  in  a  first  pregnancy,  that 
exists  in  later  ones. 

Are  cows  which  have  aborted,,  more  likely  to  abort  the  year  follow- 
ing, than  those  which  have  carried  their  calves  to  full  term? 

Of  29,649  cows  which  carried  calf  to  full  term  in  1867,  1,698,  or 
.058  per  cent,  aborted  in  1868  ;  of  987  which  aborted  in  1867,  121,  or 
.12  per  cent,  aborted  in  1868,  showing  that  a  cow  which  lias  aborted, 
is  twice  as  liable  to  abort  the  following  year,  as  one  which  has  previ- 
ously carried  her  calf  to  full  term. 
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It  has  been  suggested  that  subjecting  cows  to  changes  from  farm  to 
farm,  might  have  a  prejudicial  effect  against  carrying  calf  to  full 
term.  With  a  view  of  determining  this,  the  following  table  is  pre- 
sented : 


Of  the  Cows 


Raised  on  the  farm,  including  those  brought 
on  as  un impregnated  heifers 

Brought  on  at  any  time  during  or  since  their 
first  pregnancy 


That  carried 
calf  to  full 
term. 


11,730 
19,961 


That  aborted. 


551 

1,380 


Per  cent  of 
abortions. 


.046 
.07 


Showing  a  decided  influence  in  favor  of  raising  the  cows  rather 
than  buying  them,  as  is  so  frequently  done,  indiscriminately  about  the 
country  or  from  droves. 

For  a  further  illustration  of  this  point,  the  actual  condition,  whether 
pregnant  or  not  pregnant,  at  the  time  of  removal,  was  made  the  sub- 
ject of  inquiry,  with  the  following  result : 


Op  all  the  Cows  Brought  on  During  the  Past 
Year. 

That  carried 
calf  to  full 
term. 

That  aborted. 

Per  cent  of 
abortions. 

Number  pregnant  at  time  of  removal 

Number  not  pregnant  at  time  of  removal. . 

2,322 
1,031 

203 
24 

.087 
.02 

Showing  a  very  decided  objection  to  subjecting  cows  to  removal 
during  pregnancy,  whether  compared  with  all  removals,  or  even  with 
those  removals  taking  place  during  the  non-pregnant  condition  only. 
That  this  would  be  expected,  owing  to  the  greater  liability  to  accident, 
and  from  fighting  with  other  cows,  is  very  evident ;  hut  it  must  he 
taken  into  consideration,  when  providing  means  to  prevent  the  occur- 
rence of  the  disease,  and  shows  the  advantage  of  raising  cows  on  the 
farm,  or  subjecting  them  to  change  only  during  the  non-pregnant 
condition. 

It  has  been  shown  that  cows  are  not  more  liable  to  abort  during 
first  pregnancies ;  but  whether  the  effect  of  early  breeding  is  preju- 
dicial to  carrying  calf  to  full  term  in  subsequent  pregnancies,  is  yet 
to  be  considered.  For  the  investigation  of  this  point  the  inspectors 
were  desired  to  get  the  age  at  which  the  cows  raised  upon  the  farms 
(or  brought  on  as  unimpregnated  heifers)  first  calved ;  heing  those 
only,  which  the  fanner  coidd  state  had  heen  under  his  own  observation 
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and  care  since,  before  their  first  impregnation.     The  reports  are  con- 


tained in  the  following  table 


Of  all  the  Cows  Eaised  on  the  Farms. 

That  carried 
.    calf  to  full 
term. 

That  aborted. 

Per  cent  of 
abortions. 

No.  that  first  calved  at  under  3  years  of  age 
No.  that  first  calved  at  3  years  of  age  or  over 

9,129 
1,902 

462 
66 

.05 
.03 

Showing  a  greater  tendency  towards  abortion,  among  cows  which 
began  breeding  at  under  three  years  of  age,  and  giving  confirmation 
to  what  has  been  said,  when  referring  to  the  influence  of  using  imma- 
ture bulls,  viz :  That  immature  stoclc  should  not  be  used  for  breeding 
purposes. 

In  the  further  consideration,  of  whether  this  practice  is  more  pre- 
valent on  affected  or  on  non-affected  farms,  the  reports  of  Herkimer 
county  show  as  follows,  viz  : 


Cows. 

Affected  farms. 

Non-affected 
farms. 

Whole  number  of  cows  raised 

3,372 

2,869 

7,047 
5,865 

Number  that  first  calved  under  3  years  of  age 

Per  cent 

.85 

.83 

While,  therefore,  the  reports  on  this  point  do  not  show  any  marked 
difference,  to  account  for  the  prevalence  of  the  disease  on  the  affected 
farms,  they  do  show  a  very  uniformly  general  practice  in  Herkimer, 
county,  of  breeding  at  a  very  early  age,  and  if  the  comparison  is 
extended  to  the  town  of  Barre,  in  Massachusetts,  where  the  abortions 
are  but  four-fifths  of  one  per  cent,  it  is  seen,  that  the  per  cent  age  of 
cows  first  calving  at  under  three  years,  is  but  seventy-seven  per  cent 
on  the  affected  farms,  and  seventy-two  per  cent  on  the  non-affected 
farms. 

Leaving  this  point  for  the  present,  and  taking  the  question  of  the 
total  product  of  the  cows,  which  bears  a  very  close  connection  to  this, 
the  first  consideration  is:  How  much  milk  do  the  cows  give?  and 
second,  does  the  amount  influence  gestation  ? 

For  the  examination  of  this  the  inspectors  were  requested  to  report 
for  each  farm,  the  average  number  of  pounds  of  butter  and  cheese 
made1,  and  the  number  of  gallons  of  milk  sold.  These  were  reduced 
to  pounds  of  milk,  by  multiplying  the  number  of  pounds  of  cheese  by 
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ten  (10),  the  pounds  of  butter  by  twenty-five  (25),  and  the  gallons  of 
milk  by  eight  (8).  These  figures  may  not  represent  exactly  the  actual 
quantity  of  milk  produced,  but  as  in  all  the  calculations  hereafter 
made,  these  same  factors  are  used,  they  will  be  reliable  for  purposes 
of  comparison. 

The  census  tables  for  the  State  of  New  York,  taken  in  1865,  report 
the  average  yield  of  milk,  per  cow,  for  the  whole  State,  to  be  2,571 
pounds.  The*  following  list,  taken  from  the  same  source,  shows  the 
average  number  of  pounds  of  milk,  per  cow,  from  the  returns  of  133 
cheese  factories,  for  eighteen  counties,  being  all  those  reported : 


Counties. 


Cattaraugus  * 

Chautauqua 

Chenango    

Cortland    

Erie 

Essex  * 

Herkimer 

Jefferson 

Lewis 

Madison 

Montgomery 

Oneida 

Onondaga  * 

Oswego 

Otsego  

St.  Lawrence  * 

Tompkins  * 

Wyoming 

Summary  of  18  counties  . 

*  Five  counties  represented  by 


Number1,  oL 
factories 
reported. 


1 
4 
10 
,5 
2 
1 
5 

15 

16 

12 

4 

35 

1 

11 

5 

1 

1 

4 


133 


1  each. 


Number  of 
cows. 


670 
1,853 
4,520 
3,250 
1,385 
1,100 
2,383 
7,413 
8,877 
6,700 
1,615 
17,358 

400 
4,550 
2,180 

375 

900 
1.855 


65,384 


3.445 


Average  lbs.  of 
milk  per  cow. 


1,780 
2,643 
2,743 
2,808 
2,586 
2,408 
3,408 
2,545 
2,795 
3,091 
2,940 
2,890 
3,329 
2,421 
2,956 
2,953 
3,190 
2,361 


2,802 


2,662 


The  reports  to  this  commission,  represent  the  total  average  quantity 
of  milk  obtained  from  the  non-affected  farms  in  Herkimer  county, 
reporting  11,908  cows,  at  4,386  pounds  per  cow. 

The  table  for  the  cheese  factories  shows,  it  is  understood,  only  the 
actual  quantity  brought  to  the  factories,  while  the  instructions  to  the 
inspectors,  as  also  to  the  enumerators  of  the  census,  were  in  all  cases 
to  get  the  whole  yield.  The  importance  of  as  near  an  approach  to 
perfect  accuracy  as  possible,  was  insisted  upon  to  the  officers  of  the 
commission,  and  additional  certainty  secured  by  reference,  whenever 
desirable,  to  the  records  of  cheese  factories,  to  which  the  milk  was 
taken.     It  is  decidedly  the   opinion   of  your  commissioner,  from  a 
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careful  examination  of  the  separate  reports,  that  the  amounts  given 
by  the  inspectors  are  a  very  near  approximation  to  the  actual  yield, 
and  yet  they  demonstrate  cm  average  excess  of  1,815  pounds  more 
milk,  per  cow,  than  the  statistics  of  the  whole  State  determine  should 
he  the  yield.  Additional  evidence,  to  the  effect  that  the  farmers  of 
Herkimer  county  are  demanding  a  greater  than  the  usual  yield,  is 
shown  by  reference  to  the  above  table  of  cheese  factory  products, 
which  indicates  an  excess  of  600  pounds  of  milk  more,  per  cow,  from 
Herkimer  county  than  the  average  of  the  other  counties,  in  the  same 
table.  It  would  hardly  seem  necessary  to  state,  that  a  drain  upon  an 
animal  of  this  amount,  and  nature,  must  exert  an  injurious  influence 
upon  the  reproductive  apparatus,  of  which  the  mammary  gland  is  an 
important  part,  were  it  not  that  the  habit  is  of  such  general  frequency 
that  it  demands  further  reference,  to  be  given  hereafter. 

The  effect  of  abortions  upon  the  supply  of  milk,  may  be  seen  as 
follows,  viz,:  Of  1,651  cows  who  had  borne  calf  previously,  and  whose 
yield  would  therefore  be  known,  276  failed  to  give  any  milk  after 
aborting ;  278  were  reported  as  unaffected  in  their  yield ;  and  of  the 
remaining  1,097,  in  which  a  diminution  in  quantity  was  reported, 
676  averaged  a  loss  of  fifty  per  cent,  which  may  safely  be  assumed  as 
the  loss  of  the  remaining  421,  and  the  whole  to  be  equal  to  the  total 
loss  of  the  yield  of  822  cows.  The  difference  in  yield  of  milk  on  affected 
and  non-affected  farms  is  as  follows  (for  Herkimer  county) :  The 
former  reporting  an  average  yield  of  3,991-  pounds  per  cow,  the  latter 
4,386  pounds  per  cow  ;  and  if  it  is  considered  that  the  latter  might  be 
the  yield  were  it  not  for  the  abortions,  the  loss  experienced  may  be 
stated  at  822  times  4,386,  which  is  equal  to  3,565,  292  pounds  of  milk, 
or  356,529  pounds  of  cheese  in  this  part  of  Herkimer  county,  exclud- 
ing the  loss  from  heifers  not  counted.  The  difference  in  yield  of  milk 
between  affected  and  non-affected  farms  that  has  been  shown  in  Her- 
kimer county,  exists  also  in  Hard  wick,  where  the  average  yield  on 
the  affected  farms  is  4,260  pounds  per  cow,  and  on  the  non-affected 
farms  it  is  4,602  pounds  per  cow;  but  in  Barre  the  per  centage  of 
abortions  being  but  four-fifths  of  one  per  cent,  the  difference  is  the 
other  way;  for  the  yield  on  the  affected  farms  is  5,336  pounds  per  cow 
for  163  cows,  and  on  the  non-affected  it  is  4,643  pounds  per  cow  for 
953  cows.  Now,  in  Barre,  the  number  of  aborting  cows  is  but 
eleven  on  ten  farms,  which  would  be  too  slight  a  loss  to  affect  the 
average  per  cow  ;  and  it*  is  worthy  of  especial  note  that  the  first 
appearance  of  the  disease  here  ■  should  be  upon  farms  where  the  yield 
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reported  is  so  unusually  large,  and  affords  additional  evidence  to  the 
opinion  before  expressed,  that  an  excessive  drain  upon  the  'milking 
capacity  of  a  pregnant  cow  is  injurious  to  the  healthful  performance 
of  the  reproductive  process. 

To  determine  the  changes  that  take  place  in  the  internal  organs  of 
a  cow,  at  the  time  of  aborting,  Inspector  R.  F.  Halsted,  M.  D.,  was 
instructed  to  procure  and  make  a  careful  post  mortem  examination 
of  one  within  twenty-four  hours  after  abortion  had  occurred.  He 
was  directed  to  select  an  uncomplicated  case,  so  far  as  could  be 
determined,  but  to  observe  carefully  for  any  evidence  of  disease  in 
any  organs,  especially  the  uterus  and  its  appendages,  and  to  forward 
specimens  of  the  muscular  coat  of  the  uterus,  of  the  cotyledons,  (both 
foetal  and  maternal),  of  the  kidneys,  liver,  voluntary  muscles,  and  of 
the  blood,  bile  and  urine,  to  the  commissioner  without  delay.  Dr. 
Halsted  made  such  an  autopsy,  on  a  cow  belonging  to  Mr.  James 
Blood,  of  Herkimer,  and  forwarded  the  following  report : 

Herkimer,  1ST.  Y.,  November  28th,  1863. 
Dr.  W.  H.  C  arm  alt,  Commissioner,  dec.  : 

Doctor — I  have  the  honor  to  report,  that  I  have  this  day  made  a 
post  mortem  examination  of  a  cow  that  had  aborted  about  twenty- 
four  hours  previously.  So  far  as  I  could  learn  or  judge,  the  case  was 
without  complication.  I  found  no  trace  of  disease,  or  even  tempo- 
rary disturbance  in  any  part  except  in  the  uterus,  and  there  nothing 
except  the  disorganization  of  the  cotyledons,  of  which  the  specimens 
sent  you  will  give  you  a  fair  idea.  This  case  differs  from  the  one  I 
examined  last  winter,  only  in  this  disorganization  having  reached  a 
more  advanced  stage.  The  placenta  was  expelled  only  a  short  time 
before  the  cow  was  killed.  Of  the  calf  I  know  very  little.  It  had 
been  thrown  with  the  manure  into  the  barnyard,  and  was  not  in  fit 
condition  to  form  any  judgment  upon. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant. 

'    R.  F.  HALSTED,  M.  D., 
Inspector  JV.  Y.  S.  Agricidtwral  Society. 

Dr.  Halsted  authorizes  the  further  statement,  that  the  fetus  was 
about  four  and  a  half  months  of  age. 

The  specimens  forwarded  were  received  in  good  order  on  the  day 
following  the  autopsy,  forty-eight  hours  after  the  abortion  occurred, 
and  were  immediately  placed  in  the  hands  of  Prof.  John  C.  Dalton, 
for  microscopical  examination,  who  furnished  the  following  report : 

New  York,  November  29th,  1868. 
Dr.  ¥m.  H.  Carmalt  : 

Dear  Sir — I  received  from  you,  to-day,  for  microscopic  examina- 
tion, specimens  of  the  blood,  bile  and  urine  of  a  cow  killed  a&sr  abor- 
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tion,  together  with  portions  of  the  liver,  kidney,  muscular  tissue, 
mucous  membrane  of  the  uterus,  and  maternal  and  foetal  portions  of 
the  cotyledons.  I  have  accordingly  made  the  examination,  with  the 
following  results : 

The  blood  globules  were  natural  in  size,  form  and  other  physical 
qualities.  The  blood  contained  no  abnormal  ingredients  visible  by 
the  microscope. 

The  bile  was  perfectly  clear,  showing  no  microscopic  forms  what- 
ever. 

The  urine  was  very  nearly  clear.  Its  scanty  deposit  contained  only 
a  few  shreds  of  epithelium  and  mucus  from  the  urinary  bladder. 

In  the  liver  the  glandular  cells  were  of  natural  size,  well  defined, 
granular,  and  without  any  unnatural  deposit  of  fat. 

The  kidney  was  examined  both  in  its  cortical  and  medullary  por- 
tions. The  uriniferous  tubules,  blood  vessels,  and  malpighian  bodies 
were  natural  in  appearance. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  uterus  exhibited  upon  its  surface 
columnar  epithelium  cells,  and  many  detached  nuclei.  There  was 
nothing  abnormal  seen  in  its  structure. 

The  foetal  portion  of  the  cotyledons  was  well  injected  with  blood  in 
its  deeper  parts,  but  pallid,  very  soft,  and  of  a  light  opaque  yellowish 
color  on  the  surface.  The  cells  of  the  foetal  tufts  were  very  granular, 
and  showed  an  abundant  deposit  of  minute  fat  globules. 

The  m.aterncd  portion  of  the  cotyledons  was  more  uniformly  filled 
with  blood,  and  in  one  spot  very  strongly  injected ;  but  its  tissue, 
nevertheless,  showed  distinct  evidence  of  fatty  degeneration,  similar 
to  that  of  the  foetal  portion,  and  even  more  abundant.  Otherwise 
the  cotyledons  were  natural. 

In  every  instance,  I  examined  thoroughly  for  any  appearance  of 
cryptogamous  spores,  or  other  form  of  microscopic  vegetation,  but 
without  discovering  them  in  either  of  the  specimens. 

Yours,  very  respectfully, 

J.  C.  D ALTON. 

There  is,  then,  no  evidence  of  any  active  disease  in  operation  on 
the  part  of  the  dam,  as  shown  by  the  careful  post  mortem  and  micro- 
scopical examination  of  every  organ  in  the  body  having  a  probable 
influence  to  produce  this  disease. 

What  is  the  evidence  of  disease  on  the  part  of  the  foetus?  Of 
4,163  abortions  reported  in  1867  and  1868,  in  3,597,  or  eighty-six  per 
cent,  the  foetus  was  reported  dead,  or  diseased  looking. 

There  have  been  but  few  opportunities  offered  to  the  inspectors,  in 
which  to  make  actual  examinations  of  the  foetus  as  expelled,  but  their 
limited  investigations,  and  the  general  observations  of  farmers,  unite 
in  describing  nothing  inflammatory,  or  otherwise  abnormal  in  the 
external  appearance  of  the  foetus  ; — but  it  is  usually  dead. 

The  microscopical  report   by  Dr.   Dalton   states  that  there  was 
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evidence  of  an  abundant  fatty  degeneration  of  both  foetal  and  maternal 
cotyledons,  but  that  they  were  otherwise  natural.  As  a  fatty  degene- 
ration is  the  natural  change  occurring  in  the  placenta,  after  cessation 
of  the  circulation,  the  inference  is  plain  that  circulation  had  stopped 
before  the  abortion  took  place  ;■ — for  the  changes  noted  could  not  have 
occurred  in  the  twenty-four  hours  between  the  abortion  and  the  time 
the  autopsy  was  made,  but  they  had  probably  been  going  on  for  some 
days  previously. 

If  the  fact  be  established,  that  the  uterus  and  its  appendages,  and 
the  foetus  and  its  products,  are  both  healthy,  the  natural  changes 
incident  to  a  stoppage  of  circulation  being  all  that  occurs,  an  impor- 
tant point  is  arrived  at.  And  aside  from  the  absence  of  any  traces  of 
pre-existing  disease,  to  be  detected  by  the  microscope,  symptoms  are 
wanting  on  the  part  of  the  cow  to  point  to  anything  other  than  an 
approaching  labor,  the  evidences  of  which  are,  perhaps  unusually 
marked. 

The  introduction  of  a  deleterious  substance  into  the  food,  to  affect 
so  large  a  number  of  cows,  /with  such  uniformity  of  action,  over  a 
large  extent  of  country,  besides  being  in  the  first  place  improbable, 
in  the  second  place  has  been  investigated  sufficiently  to  show  that  no 
article,  or  even  variety  of  articles,  occur  having  properties  that  would 
produce  these  extensive  effects. 

The  existence  of  microscopic  vegetations,  or  animalculi,  in  the 
tissues  of  the  cow,  has  been  disproved  by  the  microscopical  exami- 
nation by  Dr.  Dalton  of  almost  every  solid  organ,  and  of  all  the 
important  fluids. 

It  is  very  difficult,  and  in  this  investigation  unnecessary,  to  draw 
an  absolute  line  between  forces  operating  upon  bodies  so  intimately 
applied,  as  the  fetus  and  its  dam ;  or  to  say  that  in  one  case  the  foetus 
is  primarily  affected,  and  in  the  other  it  is  the  dam.  In  either  case, 
after  the  death  of  the  foetus  occurred,  the  changes  referred  to  in  the 
microscopical  examination  would  follow,  and  by  the  amount  of  fatty 
degeneration,  an  estimate  may  be  formed,  as  to  whether  the  foetus 
has  been  dead  for  some  time  or  not. 

The  microscopical  examinations  in  the  cases  examined  each  year, 
indicate  that  this  fatty  degeneration  had  progressed  sufficiently,  to 
warrant  the  belief  that  the  foetus  had  been  dead  some  days. 

To  what  source,  then,  must  we  look  for  the  causes  to  produce  the 
death  of  the  fcetus-in-utero,  after  excluding  those  already  referred  to  ? 
It  plainly  cannot  be  external  violence  in  all  the  cases  over  so  wide  an 
extent  of  country. 
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Is  it  mal-nutrition,  the  blood  of  tlie  dam  or  sire  being  impure : — The 
evidence  is  all  to  the  contrary;  the  cows  are  well  nourished,  so  tar  as 
can  be  judged  from  external  appearances  by  persons  accustomed  to 
this  method  of  examination,  and  those  skilled  in  pathological  investi- 
gation agree  that  there  are  no  pre-existing  abnormal  appearances  in 
the  internal  organs.  The  bulls  are  healthy,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  instances  in  which  the  trouble  is  entirely  local ;  and  as  has  already 
been  said,  the  descriptions  received  from  farmers  almost  uniformly 
state  that  there  is  no  appearance  of  disease  in  the  external  aspect  of 
the  foetus. 

If,  then,  there  is  no  fault  in  the  quality  of  the  nutritive  materials 
furnished  to  the  fetus,  does  it  receive  a  sufficient  supply  during  the 
whole  period  of  utero-gestation  ? 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  the  average  yield  of  milk  of 
all  the  cows  in  the  State  is  2,571  pounds  per  cow,  while  the  average 
yield  of  cows  on  the  non-affected  farms  examined  in  Herkimer  county 
this  year,  is  4,386  pounds  per  cow,  an  excess  of  seventy  per  cent  more 
milk  than  the  average  natural  yield  of  cows,  subjected  to  the  same 
circumstances  in  other  respects,  than  those  herein  referred  to.  That 
this  excess  is  supplied  at  the  expense  of  the  foetus,  is  respectfully 
submitted  ;  but  in  order  to  show  how,  the  more  important  particulars 
of  the  reproductive  process  should  be  fully  understood,  and  a  brief 
description  is  therefore  introduced. 

The  essential  features  in  the  generative  function  are,  in  all  cases, 
the  formation  of  a  germ,  which,  living  for  a  certain  period  at  the 
expense  of  the  parent,  is  afterward  detached  therefrom,  and  takes  on 
a  separate  existence.  The  forms  under  which  this  series  of  phenomena 
occur,  are  as  various  as  there  are  species  of  animals  and  plants  ;  but 
it  is  absolutely  necessary,  for  its  proper  performance,  that  each  step 
of  the  process  should  be  performed,  and  in  itself  complete,  before  the 
next  takes  place. 

That  the  performance  of  this  function  makes  great  demands  upon 
the  nutrition  of  the  parent,  is  of  such  common  knowledge  that  it  is 
only  necessary,  here,  to  refer  to  the  length  of  time  expended  in  the 
preparation  of  the  body  of  the  parent,  for  its  own  maturity,  before 
the  function  is  called  into  action ;  in  other  words,  until  it  shall  be 
capable  of  bearing  young. 

When  the  germ  is  not  formed  from  the  parent  stock,  the  condition 
is  that  of  barrenness  or  sterility. 

If  the  parent  is  unable  from  any  cause,  to  furnish  the  proper  mate- 
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rials  for  the  maintenance  of  the  germ,  after  fecundation,  during  the 
second  of  the  reproductive  processes,  or  that  of  development ;  or  if, 
for  any  reason,  either  external  or  internal,  the  process  of  furnishing 
the  supply  is  interfered  with,  this  development  is  arrested.  This 
arrest  may  be  complete  or  partial ;  if  complete,  the  germ  dies,  it  is 
cast  off  as  a  foreign  substance,  and  an  abortion  is  said  to  occur ;  if 
the  arrest  is  partial,  a  so-called  deformity  of  some  part  is  the  usual 
consequence. 

The  methods  by  which  the  germ  is  nourished  after  conception,  and 
before  its  birth,  differ  widely  in  different  species  of  animals.  The 
oviparous  animals  casting  off  the  germ  with  its  supply  of  nourishment, 
together,  as  an  egg,  to  depend,  perhaps,  upon  other  external  sources 
to  furnish  the  conditions  necessary  to  its  development ;  the  so-called 
parent  not  necessarily  supplying  any  of  the  nutritive  material.  The 
viviparous  animal  retains  the  germ,  attached  to  the  parent,  during 
the  second  period  of  its  development,  and  until  it  is  able  to  take  on 
an  independent  existence.  This  connection  in  the  truly  viviparous 
animals  is  most  intimate,  the  foetus  depending  entirely  upon  the 
parent  for  its  nutritive  supply ;  and,  as  it  increases  in  size  and  multi- 
plicity of  parts,  making  continuously  greater  demands  for  the  mate- 
rials necessary  to  its  growth  ;  which  in  all  cases  are  furnished  more  or 
less  directly  from  the  blood  of  the  dam. 

Further  differences  exist  even  among  viviparous  animals  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  parts  concerned  in  the  reproductive  apparatus  ; 
and  one  very  large  class,  the  mammalia,  is  characterized  by  the 
presence  of  an  organ — the  udder  or  mammary  gland — -whose  primary 
and  natural  function  is  to  secrete  a  fluid  for  the  nourishment  of  the 
young,  immediately,  and  for  a  future  variable  period  after  birth  ; 
which  fluid  is  also  derived  from  the  blood  of  the  parent. 

The  uterus  and  mammary  gland  bear  a  certain  inverse  relationship 
to  each  other,  with  regard  to  their  activity  in  function  ;  the  one,  in 
the  natural  condition,  being  comparatively  quiescent  when  the  other 
is  active.  In  this  condition,  during  the  development  of  the  embryo— 
in  other  words,  the  pregnancy  of  the  dam—the  uterine  organs  are  in 
a  state  of  extreme  activity,  ail  other  parts  of  the  animal  economy 
tending  to  the  proper  performance  of  this  function  ;  and  the  mam- 
mary gland,  though  showing  evidences  of  being  influenced  by  this 
process,  is,  in  the  earlier  stages,  inactive.  But  as  pregnancy  advances 
to  its  natural  termination,  and  preparations  are  being  made  for  the 
change  that  is  about  to  occur,  the  most  marked  of.  these  is  the  increase 
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in  the  activity  of  the  mammary  gland,  which  either  just  before  or 
very  soon  after  delivery  secretes  the  milk  designed  to  be  the  food  of 
the  young  animal,  whenever  the  more  intimate  placental  connection 
is  severed.  The  young  animal,  after  birth,  at  first  depends  upon  the 
milk  entirely  for  its  nourishment,  and  the  supply  of  blood,  before 
furnished  to  the  placenta,  is  now  directed  to  the  mammary  glsnd. 
But  as  the  growth  of  the  young  animal  enables  it  to  look  elsewhere 
for  food,  it  makes  less  demand  upon  the  dam ;  the  supply  of  milk 
diminishes  in  quantity,  and  the  uterine  organs,  having  had  opportu- 
nity to  return  to  their  previous  condition,  are  again  stimulated  to  the 
performance  of  their  natural  function ;  and  when  pregnancy  again 
occurs,  the  blood  is  redirected  to  the  icterus,  and  the  mammary  glands 
diminish  in  activity,  soon  become  quiescent,  and  the  same  series  of 
phenomena  are  again  repeated. 

In  this  hasty  sketch  of  the  main  points  in  the  history  of  the  repro- 
ductive process,  as  it  occurs  naturally,  uninterfered  with  by  habits  of 
domestication,  your  attention  is  called  to  the  inverse  relationship 
between  the  activity  of  the  uterine  organs  and  the  mammary  glands. 
By  means  of  the  first  of  these,  the  young  animal  is  nourished  during 
the  period  of  its  development,  and  by  the  second,  during  the  period 
of  its  early  growth. 

The  animal  economy  does  not,  as  a  rule,  allow  both  of  these  pro- 
cesses to  go  on  for  a  length  of  time  together — it  cannot  support  both 
at  the  same  time.  The  instances  in  nature  in  which  the  dam  at  once 
suckles  one  offspring  and  carries  another,  are  rare.  The  reproductive 
process  is  a  great  demand  upon  the  parent.  Nature  requires  a  long 
period  for  its  preparation,  has  made  certain  laws  for  its  government 
while  it  is  going  on,  and  after  a  certain  period  has  been  devoted  to  its 
performance,  regulates  its  cessation.  A  constant  violation  of  any  of 
its  more  important  laws,  must  bring  about  a  failure  somewhere  in  its 
proper  perform  ance. 

The  size  and  functional  activity  of  the  mammary  gland  differ 
much  in  different  species  of  animals,  and  may  be  very  decidedly 
influenced,  even  in  the  same  species,  by  a  difference  in  circumstances 
and  treatment ;  and  it  is  further  possible,  by  a  long  continued  system 
of  breeding,  carefully  regulated  ~by  laws  that  have  been  found  to  per- 
petuate differences  in  breeds,  to  increase  permanently  the  capacity  to 
produce  more  than  the  previous  natural  quantity  of  milk  ;  and  it  is 
by  recognizing  and  acting  upon  these  laws,  that  the  different  breeds 
of  the  domestic  cow  have  been  established,  and  its  present  milk- 
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producing  capacity  readied.  But  it  is  necessary  that  the  process 
should  be  a  gradual  one,  brought  about  by  the  continued  repetition  for 
generations,  of  the  union  of  two  animals  of  opposite  sexes,  having  the 
same  tendency  as  regards  this  function  ; — the  bull,  as  shown  by  his 
descent  from  a  line  of  good  milkers ;  the  cow,  by  her  own  capacity 
and  similar  descent,  If,  however,  instead  of  following  these  rules, 
the  attempt  is  made  to  get  a  large  increase  at  once,  first,  by  forcing 
the  uterine  reproductive  apparatus  into  activity  before  the  animal  has 
arrived  at  full  maturity,  and  afterwards  by  continuing  the  drain 
upon  the  mammary  secretion  at  the  same  time  that  a  second  foetus  is 
demanding  its  supply  by  the  placenta ;  by  the  first  practice  the  uterine 
reproductive  apparatus  is  weakened,  and  a  liability  to  abortion  estab- 
lished ;  and  by  the  second,  the  natural  supply  of  blood,  which  should 
go  during  pregnancy  to  the  uterus  to  nourish  the  feet  us,  is  continued 
to  be  drawn  in  the  other  direction  towards  the  mammary  gland,  arrest 
of  development  from  inanition  is  endangered,  and  when  it  occurs, 
the  foetus  is  expelled  as  a  foreign  body. 

Now,  it  is  respectfully  submitted,  that  the  reports  to  this  commis- 
sion from  the  dairy  districts  of  New  York,  and  to  a  more  limited 
extent  those  of  Massachusetts,  during  the  last  two  years,  show  an 
habitual  violation  of  both  the  laws  governing  the  time  at  which  the 
reproductive  process  should  begin,  and  those  regulating  the  nourish- 
ment of  the  foetus-in-utero. 

In  the  first  place*  in  the  year  1867,  from  the  reports  of  1,453  farms, 
it  appears  that  on  1,047,  or  seventy-two  per  cent  of  farms,  the  habit  is 
to  impregnate  the  heifers  at  from  one  to  one  and  a  half  years  of  age. 
The  reports  of  this  year  state  that  out  of  11,549  cows  raised  by  the 
farmers  reporting  them,  9,591,  or  eighty-three  per  cent  of  cows,  first 
calved  at  under  three  years  of  age. 

If  an  animal  be  allowed  to  bear  young  much  before  it  has  arrived 
at  maturity,  the  process  of  reproduction,  being  essentially  antagonistic 
to  that  of  mUrition,  must  interfere  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  with 
its  full  growth,  which  of  course  depends  upon  its  nutrition.  An 
animal  cannot  be  said  to  have  arrived  at  maturity,  simply  because  it 
is  able  to  be  fecundated ;  the  phenomenon  of  ovulation,  or  heat,  is 
but  a  part  of  the  reproductive  process ;  for  the  successful  carrying 
out  of  the  whole,  the  rest  of  the  animal  system  should  have  acquired 
strength  of  constitution  and  vigor,  sufficient  to  bear  the  tax  of  having 
a  part  of  its  nutritive  materials  taken  by  the  foetus,  and  this  requires 
that  nearly  the  full  growth  of  its  organs  should  be  attained. 
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Now,  a  heifer  at  two  years  is  not  fully  grown,  and  yet  it  is  shown 
that  eighty-three  per  cent  of  those  raised,  in  the  districts  where  abor- 
tions prevail,  have  been,  for  from  the  six  to  nine  months  preceding 
this  age,  subjected  to  a  process  in  opposition  to  that  of  growth.  And 
although  it  cannot  be  said  that  any  one  heifer,  impregnated  with  a 
view  to  have  her  calve  at  two  years  old,  will  not  carry  to.term,  there 
is  danger  that  the  effect  may,  by  reason  of  the  strain  upon  the  consti- 
tution thus  produced,  be  felt  in  the  subsequent  pregnancies;  and  a 
table  previously  given  shows,  that  while  five  per  cent  of  those  which 
■first  calved  under  three  years  of  age,  aborted  in  some  of  the  subse- 
quent pregnancies,  the  abortions  among  those  which  first  calved  at 
three  years  old  or  over,  was  but  three  per  cent. 

In  the  second  place,  the  amount  of  milk  demanded  per  cow,  in  the 
districts  examined  this  year,  as  has  been  shown,  is  seventy  per  cent 
greater  than  the  amount  determined,  by  the  yield  of  1,195,000  cows, 
to  be  the  natural  yield.  It  is  respectfully  submitted,  that  this  consti- 
tutes a  violation  of  the  rule  that  an  animal  but  very  seldom  naturally 
suckles  one  offspring  at  the  same  time  she  is  pregnant  with  another ; 
in  other  words,  that  the  milk  secreting  organs  shall  be  in  a  condition 
of  comparative  quiescence  during  ths  period  of  gestation. 

Now,  the  excessive  yield  here  indicated  is  brought  about,  by  first 
getting  all  the  milk  possible  during  the  height  of  the  season,  and 
secondly,  by  continuing  the  process  as  long  as  possible — as  long  as  the 
mammary  gland  can,  by  any  means,  be  stimulated  to  activity — and 
yet,  during  the  latter  part  of  this  time,  the  cow  is  pregnant;  the 
foetus  is  demanding  an  unusual  supply  of  blood  to  the  placenta  for 
its  nourishment,  and  the  farmer  is  demanding  a  supply  to  the  mam- 
mary gland  for  milk,  forgetful  entirely,  apparently,  that  the  original 
design  of  the  'whole  reproductive  apparatus  is  to  perpetuate  the 
species; — not  to  get  milk  simply.  Under  the  circumstances  of  this 
drain,  either  the  cow  must  refuse  to  give  the  milk,  and  be  dried  off, 
or  the  development  of  the  foetus,  which  is  now  the  lowest  in  order  of 
vitality,  is  checked  from  lack  of  nourishment.  In  a  certain  number' 
of  cases  the  latter  occurs,  and  an  abortion  is  the  result. 

In  further  confirmation  of  this  view  of  the  arrest  of  development 
from  lack  of  nourishment,  attention  is  called  to  the  table  indicating 
the  period  of  pregnancy  at  which  abortions  most  frequently  occur, 
and  it  will  be  seen  that  of  1,320  abortions,  939,  or  seventy-one  per 
cent,  occur  during  the  last  three  months  of  utero-gestation,  at  the 
time  the  foetus  must  be  considered  as  making  the  ..greatest  demand 
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upon  the  dam  for  its  nutrition ;  and  yet  the  reports  of  1807  indicate  a 
habit  of  milking  the  cows  to  as  late  a  period  of  pregnancy  as  they 
will  give  milk.  The  expressions  not  infrequently  occurred  in  reply 
to  the  question  :  What  month  of  pregnancy  are  the  cows  dried  off 
from  milking  ?  "  As  long  as  it  will  pay."  "  I  milk  for  a  pint."  "  As 
long  as  possible."  And  in  hut  few  instances,  were  farmers  able  to 
give  reliable  answers  as  to  the  exact  period  of  pregnancy  at  which 
any  individual  cows  were  dried  off.  Further  evidence  on  this  point 
would  he  desirable,  but  the  report  of  every  inspector,  derived  from 
the  general  statements  of  farmers,  has  been,  that  the  habit  almost 
universally  exists  of  milking  the  cows  to  the  last  paying  drop. 

Besides  the  arrest  of  development  from  inanition  thus  brought 
about,  the  persistent  dragging  at  the  mammary  gland  for  milk,  dur- 
ing the  later  months  of  pregnancy,  is  a  source  of  irritation  to  the 
uterus,  by  reason  of  the  intimate  physiological  connection  between 
these  organs,  and  tends  very  materially  to  excite  contractions  in  the 
uterus. 

That  irritation  of  this  kind  to  the  mammary  gland  in  the  pregnant 
human  female  will  occasion  contractions  in  the  uterus,  and  abortion, 
is  well  known  to  and  practiced  by  physicians  when  that  object  is  to 
be  attained.  And  if,  in  the  domestic  cow,  a  liability  to  abortion  by 
too  early  breeding  is  established,  and  a  tendency  to  the  arrest  of  fetal 
development  endangered  by  inanition,  it  is  not  improbable  that  so 
constant  an  irritation  as  this  will  account  for  many  cases  of  abortion.. 

The  rule  in  the  human  female  is  very  positive  against  the  two  pro- 
cesses of  lactation  and  pregnancy  going  on,  for  a  length  of  time,, 
together,  and  its  continued  violation  is  there  followed  by  directly  the- 
consequences  here  complained  of  in  the  domestic  cow.  If,  during 
lactation  pregnancy  occurs,  the  former  process  must  be  stopped,  or 
the  mother  is  liable  to  a  miscarriage ;  or,  vice  versa,  if  lactation  is 
stopped,  the  phenomenon  of  ovulation,  theretofore  in  abeyance,  now 
begins  again.  And  although  it  cannot  he  stated  that  in  the  cow,, 
as  also  among  other  of  the  domestic  animals,  these  processes  cannot 
go  on  safely  for  a  limited  period  together,  still,  natural  historians  and 
physiologists,  when  speaking  of  the  periods  at  which  wild  animals 
reproduce  their  young,  assume  the  rule  in  general  terms.  For,  they 
say,  "  the  duration  of  lactation  being,  in  general,  equal  in  duration 
to  that  of  gestation,"*""  therefore,  such  or  such  an  animal  produces 
young  ones  in  so  often,  mailing  the  time,  at  least,  double  that  of  the*. 

*  Flourcns  ;  Physiologie  comparee.    Paris.  185Gpage  32. 
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hnoicn  length  of  pregnancy.  They  also,  however,  state  as  a  law,  that 
habits  of  domestication  tend  to  increase  the  power  of  reproduction 
within  certain  limits,  both  as  regards  frequency  of  occurrence,  and 
the  number  produced  at  a  birth,  and  so  far,  indirectly,  acknowledge 
that  a  yield  of  milk  in  excess  of  that  required  by  the  animal,  may  be 
brought  about  by  following  correct  principles  in  breeding.  But  Ave 
may  also  be  allowed  to  reason,  that  a  sudden  demand  of  seventy  per 
cent  more  milk  from  one  set  of  cows,  over  others  of  the  same  breeds, 
subjected  in  all  other  respects  to  the  same  care  and  treatment,  is  too 
great  a  variation  from  the  natural  law,  to  be  permitted  without  a 
check  somewhere  ; — and  it  is  seen  that  where  this  excess  is  demanded 
abortions  occur. 

The  affirmative  results  obtained  by  the  commission,  this  year,  may 
therefore  be  briefly  stated  as  follows,  viz  : 

1st.  That  cows,  which  have  first  calved  at  under  three  years  of 
age,  are  more  liable  to  abort  during  their  subsequent  pregnancies, 
than  those  who  first  calved  at  three  years  of  age  or  over,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  five  to  three ;  and  that  eighty-three  per  cent  of  the  cows 
raised  on  the  farms  reporting  them,  do  first  calve  at  under  three  years 
of  age. 

2d.  That  cows,  subjected  to  removals  at  any  time,  are  liable  to 
abort,  over  those  raised  on  the  farms,  in  the  proportion  of  seven  to 
four  and  a  half;  and  that  sixty-three  per  cent  are  thus  removed. 

3d.  That  cows,  subjected  to  removals  during  pregnancy,  are  liable 
to  abort,  over  those  moved  while  not  pregnant,  in  the  proportion  of 
nine  to  two  ;  and  that  seventy  per  cent  of  those  moved  yearly  are 
pregnant,  and  seventeen  per  cent  are  moved  yearly. 

4th.  That  arrest  of  development  is  the  condition  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  abortion  ;  that  an  excessive  drain  upon  the  secretion  of 
milk,  during  pregnancy,  has  a  tendency  to  produce  arrest  of  develop- 
ment in  the  foetus,  from  inanition  ;  and  that  an  excess  of  seventy  per 
cent  of  milk  is  demanded  from  the  cows  in  this  district  where  abor- 
tions prevail. 

In  submitting  these  views  for  the  consideration  of  the  Society,  it 
must  be  understood  that  no  claim  is  made  that  these  are  all  the  causes 
that  produced  the  abortions  complained  of,  or  that  any  one  of  them 
has  by  itself  given  rise  to  this  trouble.  The  points  desired  to  be 
shown  are,  that  the  practices  of  breeding  from  stock  at  the  very 
early  age  indicated,  and  the  exacting  from  the  dam  the  excessive 
amount  of  milk  shown  to  be  drawn,  have  each  injurious  influences 
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upon  the  reproductive  process,  tending  to  produce  abortions  j  and 
that,  acting  together,  they  in  many  cases  do  produce  this  result.  And 
if  it  be  allowed  that  these  practices  are  markedly  prejudicial,  then 
various  extraneous  circumstances,  impracticable  to  enumerate,  which, 
under  other  conditions,  would  have  little  or  no  effect,  now  exert  an 
active  influence  to  bring  about  the  disease. 

To  so  general  an  extent  do  these  practices  prevail,  that  it  has  been 
found  practically  impossible,  to  separate  the  farms  in  which  they  exist 
from  those  where  they  do  not ;  for  some  farmers  breed  one  part  of  their 
heifers  at  two  years  old,  and  another  part  at  three  years  old,  and  the 
farm  must  thus  be  included  in  both  classes.  And  the  irregularities  here- 
tofore referred  to,  with  regard  to  the  appearance  or  disappearance  of 
the  disease  in  towns,  or  farms,  or  cows,  may  be  accounted  for,  in  part, 
by  the  changes  made  in  the  herds  between  different  farms. 

The  commission  endeavored  to  obtain  information  with  regard  to 
the  first  appearance  of  the  disease  on  each  farm,  with  a  view  to  deter- 
mine, if  possible,  the  primary  influences  affecting  the  cows  first 
aborting ;  but  in  Herkimer  county  the  disease  has  been  of  so  long 
standing ;  changes  among  the  cows  are  so  constantly  made,  as  also  to 
less  extent  among  the  occupants  of  farms,  that  it  was  found  impos- 
sible to  derive  much  information  upon  this  point  there.  In  the  town 
of  Hardwick,  Massachusetts,  however,  more  definite  answers  could 
be  obtained.  The  disease  has  existed  there  but  a  short  time ;  the 
dairies  are  smaller;  so  many  changes  among  the  stock  have  not 
occurred,  and  the  disease  was  therefore  more  easily  traced.  The 
replies  are  tabulated  as  follows : 

Of  all  the  farms  repo?'ting  abortions  wpon  them,  in  this  or  previous 

years  : 

1st.  Number  in  which  the  first  appearance  could  be  traced  directly 
to  the  introduction  of  animals  (bulls,  cows,  or  heifers  in  calf) 
from  an  aborting  dairy 14 

2d.  Occurred  in  cows  introduced  that  year  from  a  non-aborting 
dairy    1 

3d.  Occurred  in  cows  which  had  been  on  the  farm  one  year  or 
more,  and  had  not,  so  far  as  known,  been  brought  in  contact 
with  an  aborting  dairy : 11 

4th.  Occurred  in  cows  whose  previous  history  was  unknown  ....      5 

Total ... 31 
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The  largest  proportion  of  farms,  it  will  be  noticed  above,  is  of  those 
which  report  the  access  of  the  disease,  as  coincident  with  the  intro- 
duction of  animals  from  an  infected  dairy;  but  the  next  largest  is  the 
one  in  which  the  cows  had  been  on  the  farm  for  one  year  or  more, 
and  were  not  brought  in  contact  with  an  aborting  dairy ;  and  the 
difference  between  these  two  directly  antagonistic  classes  is,  in  this 
town,  too  slight  to  consider,  that  the  disease  is  any  more  liable  to  be 
first  introduced  from  a  source  foreign  to  the  farm,  than  it  is  to  occur 
thereon  spontaneously. 

With  regard  to  whether  a  so-called  sympathetic  influence  could 
have  an  effect  upon  the  disease,  the  only  manner  in  which  an  inquiry 
could  be  brought  to  bear  was,  to  get  evidence  as  to  whether  the  sight, 
smell  or  other  knowledge  of  an  aborted  foetus  or  its  products  exerted 
any  influence  upon  an  apparently  healthy  pregnant  cow ;  but  as  no 
farmer,  among  those  reporting  abortions  in  this  or  previous  years, 
acknowledged  having  taken  any  especial  care  to  remove  the  foetal  pro- 
ducts, except  in  a  very  few  instances  "  to  throw  it  over  the  fence,  out 
of  the  barnyard  ;"  and  as  the  aborting  cows  were  not  even  then  sepa- 
rated from  the  rest  of  the  herd,  no  decision  could  be  arrived  at  on 
this  point. 

The  expenses  of  the  Commission  have  been  as  follows : 

Salaries  of  Inspectors , $1,210  00 

Current  expenses  of  Inspectors 920  15 

Salaries  of  Assistant  Inspectors 600  00 

Current  expenses  of  Assistant  Inspectors 630  93 

Salary  of  acting  Assistant  Inspector,  twenty-three  days,  at 

$100  per  month ' 77  00 

Cow  for  autopsy 14  28 

Mounting  plants,  &c 30  82 

Stationery 6  97 

Printing    48  00 

Maps,  &c 20  61 

Express  and  postage ..,.., 14  30 

Traveling  expenses  of  Commissioner 37  52 

Salary  of  Commissioner 1  >  000  00 

Total , $4,610  58 


The  Commission  is  under  especial  obligation  to  Inspector  R.  F. 
Ilalstcd,  M.  D.,  for  the  unusual  care  always  taken  to  obtain  accurate 
information,  as  well  as  for  the  interest  displayed  in  the  investigation 
throughout.  Both  he  and  the  Assistant  Inspectors,  Drs.  Benjamin  R. 
Swan,  Daniel  W.  Kissam  and  K  A.  Lindley,  worked  assiduously 
while  on  duty,  and  their  labors  were  in  many  respects  fatiguing. 
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Acknowledgments  for  the  microscopical  examination  and  report 
are  also  due  to  Prof.  John  C.  Dalton ;  and  also  to  Messrs.  Charles  J. 
Sprague  and  John  L.  Russell,  of  Massachusetts,  for  the  classification 
and  report  on  fungi. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

W.  II.  CARMALT,  M.  D., 

Comm  issioner.- 
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APPENDIX. 


(A.) 
REPORT  OF  THE 

Farm  cultivated  by  Mr. 

In  the  Town  of County  of. 

State  of 

Number  of  calves  born  alive  at  full  term,  from  April  1, 1867,  to  April  1, 
1868 

Number  of  abortions  occurring  from  April  1, 1867,  to  April  1, 1868 


Total  number  of  cows  in  calf  from  April  1, 1867,  to  April  1,  1868  . . 

Number  of  abortions  occurring  in  the — 

1st  Month  of  pregnancy 

2d  Month  of  pregnancy 

3d   Month  of  pregnancy 

4th  Month  of  pregnancy 

5th  Month  of  pregnancy 

6th  Month  of  pregnancy 

7th  Month  of  pregnancy 

8th  Month  of  pregnancy 

9th  Month  of  pregnancy * 


Total 


Number  of  abortions  occurring  in  the  month  of- 


April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 
October  . . . 


November 
December  . 
January  . . 
February  . 
March 


Total 


Number  of  aborted  calves  born  dead  or  diseased-looking 

Number  of  aborted  calves  born  alive  and  healthy-looking,  according 
to  age 


Total 
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Number  of  Cows  Impregnated  by 

Bull  a.a:ed  1 
year. 

Bull  aged  2 
years*. 

Bull  aged  3yrs. 
or  over. 

Total. 

That  aborted 

How  many  cows  in  all  were  served  during  the  year  18G7-8,  by  bull  aged 

1  year  ? 

How  many  cows  in  all  were  served  during  the  year  1867-8,  by  bull  aged 

2  years  ? 

How  many  cows  in  all  were  served  during  the  year  1867-8,  by  bull  aged 

3  years  or  over  ? 


Number  of  Cows  that  were 

Good  milkers. 

Averaging  more 
than  7  "quarts 
per  day. 

Ordinary  milkers. 

Averaging  [less 
than   7  quarts 
per  day. 

First 
Pregnancy. 

Total. 

That  carried  calf  to  full  term 

That  aborted 

Total 

Of  those  Cows  that  Aborted, 

In  how  many  did  the  yield  of  milk 

entirely  fail 

In  how  many  did  the  yield  of  milk 
diminish  in  quantity'* 

In  how  many  was  the  yield  of  milk 
unaffected 

Total 

*  In  what  proportion  to  their  usual  yield. 

Number  that  were  sick  immediately  before,  during  or  after  abortion 
Number  that  were  not  sick  immediately  before,  during  or  after  abortion. 


Total. 


What  symptoms  does  the  cow  exhibit  when  sick,  before,  during  or  after  abor- 
tion ;  as  to  appetite,  emaciation,  stupor  or  restlessness,  unnatural  discharges,  or  other 
particulars  ? 
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Of  all  the  Cows  on  this  Farm  in  the  Year  1867-8 

That  carried  calf  to 
full  term. 

That  aborted. 

Total. 

Number  of  cases  of  first  pregnancy 

Number  that  had  borne  calf  at  full  term 

Number  that  had   aborted  the   previous 

Total   

* 

Number  brought    on    as    unimpregnated 

Number  brought  on   pregnant  during  the 

past  year  ...    

Number  brought  on  net  pregnant  during 

Number  that  have  been  on  this  farm  one 

Total . 

Of  all  those  raised  on  this  farm  from 

Heifers, 
How  many  first  calved  under  3  years  of 

age   

How  many  first  calved  at  3  years  of  age, 

Total 

What  was  the  average  quantity  of  milk  sold  from  this  farm,  pei  cow,  in  the  year 
1867-8?  gallons. 

What  was  the  average  amount  of  butter  made  on  this  farm,  per  cow,  in  the  year 
18G7-8  ?  pounds. 

What  was  the  average  amount  of  cheese  made  on  this  farm,  per  cow,  in  the  year 
1807-8?  pounds. 

Upon  what  kinds  of  hay  are  the  cows  fed? 

Was  the  hay  well  cured  and  sweet? 

What  root  crops  are  given,  anc1   how   much   to   each   cow?    Turnips 
carrots  beets  parsnips  potatoes. 

What  ground  feed,  and  how  much  to  each  cow  ?     Oats  rye  buck- 

wheat bailey  wheat-bran. 

Is  the  grain  used  for  ground  feed  raised  on  the  farm  or  purchased?    If  so,  where? 

Investigate  and  report  upon  the  following  points: 

1st.  The  manner  of  the  first  appearance  of  the  disease  on  this  farm. 

2d.  What  evidence  there  maybe  that  the  sight,  smell  or  other  knowledge  of  an 
aborted  foetus,  or  its  products,  will  cause  an  apparently  healthy  pregnant  cow  to 
abort. 

3d.  Any  other  actual  facts  that  go  towards  accounting  for  the  occurrence  and 
spread  of  this  disease  upon  this  farm. 
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THE  FATTENING  OF  SHEEP  IN  WINTER: 

A  PAPER  READ  AT  THE  ANNUAL  MEETING,  FEB.  11, 18G9,  BY  JURIAN 
WINNE,  BETHLEHEM,  ALBANY  CO.,  N.  Y. 


The  subject  before  us  is  "  The  Managing  and  Feeding  of  Fat  Sheep 
in  Winter,"  together  with  the  difference  in  the  various  breeds.  My 
first  rale  is,  always  to  buy  good  stock,  whatever  the  breed  may  be, 
and  to  be  sure  to  select  animals  kindly  disposed  to  fatten.  The  price 
of  well  bred  sheep  may  appear  to  be  high,  but  depend  upon  it  if  there 
is  no  money  in  feeding  good  stock,  there  is  no  money  in  poor.  It  will 
not  do  (as  has  often  been  said)  to  buy  any  kind  of  sheep  for  feeding, 
that  you  can  double  your  money  upon ;  for  a  one-dollar  sheep  will 
consume  about  as  much  feed  as  a  six-dollar  one,  and  as  neither  of 
them  can  be  fed  through  the  feeding  season  for  much  short  of  five 
dollars  a  head,  you  will  readily  perceive  that  the  one-dollar  sheep 
would  stand  you  in  six  dollars,  the  other  eleven  dollars. 

According  to  my  experience,  the  one-dollar  sheep  would  "weigh  in 
the  spring  about  eighty  pounds,  and  sell  for  seven  cents  per  pound, 
which  would  make  five  dollars  and  sixty  cents — a  loss  of  forty  cents, 
when  the  six-dollar  one  would  weigh  at  least  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  pounds,  and  sell  for  ten  cents  per  pound,  making  twelve  dollars 
and  fifty  cents — a  profit  of  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents,  besides  getting 
the  credit  in  the  one  case  of  bringing  good  stock  to  market,  and  in  the 
other  such  as  will  be  hooted  at,  and  reported  for  you  as  scalawags. 
Now,  as  every  good  citizen  values  his  reputation  (and  what  is  a  man 
good  for  without  it),  I  think  this  last  item  should  not  be  lost  sight  of. 

Next  in  order  then,  will  be  the  conveniences  for  fattening.  It  is 
bad  policy  in  this  country  to  undertake  to  fatten  sheep  in  winter, 
with  no  protection  or  shelter,  save  a  few  trees  or  the  side  of  some  old 
building.  I  recollect  an  instance  of  that  kind  of  feeding,  which  I 
went  to  see  some  ten  years  ago,  where  a  man  had  about  300  sheep 
feeding,  running  in  a  four  or  five  acre  lot,  without  any  protection, 
save  such  as  I  have  just  described.  It  rained  a  little  while  I  was 
there,  the  ground  was  soft,  although  it  was  February,  and  his  sheep 
(though  otherwise  nice  good  ones),  looked  wet,  lank  and  muddy;  his 
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feeding  troughs  were  in  this  lot,  all  covered  with  mud,  and  some  of 
the  feed,  on  account  of  the  mud  in  the  trough,  was  left.  I  expostu- 
lated with  him  about  his  slovenly  manner  of  feeding.  He  replied 
that  he  could  do  no  better.  I  said  to  myself,  this  is  your  first  and 
last  winter  for  feeding,  and  so  it  was. 

My  buildings,  which  it  will  be  well  to  describe  as  fully  as  possible, 
were  put  up  with  as  much  reference  to  storing  the  products  of  the 
farm  as  for  protecting  and  sheltering  the  sheep.  The  barn  first  in 
order,  is  nearly  surrounded  by  other  buildings;  it  is  forty-four  by 
fifty-two  feet,  with  twenty-foot  posts,  with  upper  and  lower  floors — 
horse  and  cow  stables  and  granary,  all  below*  Into  this  barn  goes  all 
the  grain  I  raise,  first,  and  then  as  much  feeding  hay  as  it  will  hold 
■ — and  there  was  room  this  year  for  but  very  little. 

When  I  thrash  my  gram  (which  I  always  do  in  the  fall),  I  put  the 
straw  mostly  back  into  this  larger  barn  for  feed  and  litter.  The 
granary  in  this  barn  will  hold  about  600  bushels  of  grain,  and  has  an 
alley  through  the  middle,  where  the  corn,  oil-meal,  etc.,  is  mixed  for 
feeding  the  sheep.  The  upper  and  lower  floors  of  the  barn  are  used 
for  hay,  straw,  etc.,  from  one  feeding  to  another.  I  have  a  wagon  or 
carriage  house  close  to  this  barn,  twenty  by  thirty  feet,  with  cellar 
the  whole  size,  eight  feet  in  the  clear,  middle  and  upper  floors.  This 
cellar  is  used  exclusively  for  roots.  The  roots  are  generally  cut  by 
machine,  and  every  day,  at  half-past  twelve,  are  fed  to  the  sheep. 
When  I  have  plenty  of  them,  we  feed  daily  at  the  rate  of  from  three 
to  four  bushels  to  the  hundred.  The  middle  floor  of  this  building  is 
used  for  carriages,  sleighs,  harness,  etc.,  and  the  upper  floor  for  grain 
for  the  sheep,  and  holds  from  1,500  to  1,600  bushels  (not  without 
studding  the  beams  however).  After  the  feeding  and  watering  is 
finished  in  the  morning,  the  grain  that  is  needed  from  the  wagon 
house  is  brought  down  and  mixed  with  oil-meal,  etc.,  in  the  alley* 
heretofore  mentioned,  in  the  granary  in  the  barn,  for  the  next  two 
feedings. 

The  next  building  I  shall  mention,  which  I  will  call  shed  number 
one,  is  twenty-one  by  twenty-four  feet,  sixteen  foot  posts — on  the 
south  side  of  the  barn.  The  upper  part  of  this  building  is  filled  in 
summer  with  market  hay,  which  is  pressed  out  and  sold  in  the  fall, 
the  floor  covered  with  sawdust  and  leaves,  and  when  the  time  arrives, 
forty  sheep  are  put  up  and  kept  there  until  they  are  sold  in  the  spring. 
Of  all  my  feeding  yards  and  stables,  I  always  And  that  these  second- 
story  sheep  do  the  best.     The  lower  part  of  this  building  has  manure 
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piled  under  it  in  summer,  as  I  always  like  to  have  what  manure  is 
not  used  in  the  spring  under  cover  through  the  hot  weather ;  it  is 
taken  out  clean  in  the  fall,  and  the  shed  arranged  the  same  as  the 
upper  part,  and,  together  with  an  open  yard  about  twenty-four  by 
sixty  feet  holds  sixty  sheep.  These  sheep  always  have  the  run  of  this 
yard  with  the  shed,  except  when  it  is  stormy,  and  then  they  are  closely 
confined  to  the  shed. 

The  next  in  order  is  a  small  shed  in  rear  of  number  one,  about  ten 
by  twenty  feet,  in  which  stock  rams  are  kept.  The  next  is  another 
low  shed,  west  of  barn,  about  fourteen  by  twenty-four  feet,  for  breeding 
ewes.  Both  these  sheds  have  small  yards  attached  for  good  weather, 
are  used  in  summer  for  piling  manure  under,  are  cleaned  out  in  the 
fall,  and  receive,  like  number  one,  a  coating  of  sawdust  and  leaves, 
when  they  are  ready  again  for  the  sheep. 

Next  comes  another  shed,  also  west  of  the  barn,  thirty  by  seventy- 
two  feet,  with  twenty  foot  posts.  The  upper  part  of  this  building  is 
also  filled  with  market  hay  in  summer,  pressed  out  and  sold  in  the 
fall,  and  the  floor  then  covered  with  sawdust  and  leaves,  the  same  as 
number  one  and  the  others. 

Although  I  say  that  I  put  in  sawdust  and  leaves  in  the  fall,  I  will 
correct  that  a  little  by  saying  that  sometimes,  as  I  have  done  this  year, 
and  as  I  always  advise  when  practicable,  I  put  in  the  sawdust  before 
harvest  on  these  upper  floors.  It  then  has  time  to  get  nice  and  dry, 
thereby  not  only  preserving  the  floor  better,  but  also  absorbing  the 
more  liquid  manure  from  the  animals.  The  lower  part  of  this  build- 
ing is  also  used  for  piling  manure  under  in  summer,  and  in  the  fall 
is  treated  the  same  as  the  other.  Before  the  sheep  are  brought  into 
this  building  in  the  fall,  we  put  Up,  made  expressly  for  the  purpose, 
and  put  away  in  summer,  three  partitions  on  the  upper  floor  and 
three  partitions  below.  This  gives  us  four  pens  above  and  four  below, 
each  eighteen  by  thirty  feet.  Each  of  these  pens  holds  forty-five 
sheep,  which  makes  180  for  the  upper  floor,  and  180  below,  or 
altogether  for  this  building,  360  sheep.  On  account  of  the  lower  part 
of  this  building  being  lower  than  the  upper  one,  I  have  for  each  of 
these  lower  pens  a  small  yard  attached,  about  ten  by  eighteen  feet, 
which  in  good  weather  they  always  get  with  their  pens.  Ventilating 
windows  are  also  provided  for  all  the  pens,  and  are  always  regulated 
according  to  the  weather.  Two  of  these  lower  pens  have  two  cisterns, 
supplied  from  the  roof  of  this  shed  and  one  side  of  the  barn,  which 
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generally,  but  not  always,  keep  the  sheep  in  this  building  supplied 
with  water. 

The  next  building  is  a  shed,  a  "  lean-to,"  on  the  north  side  of  the 
barn,  twenty  by  forty-four  feet,  used  as  the  others,  for  piling  manure 
under  in  summer,  cleaned  out  and  treated  same  as  the  others  in  the  fall, 
and  holding  seventy  sheep.  The  upper  part  is  used  for  straw,  corn 
stalks,  <fec,  in  winter.  Under  this  shed  I  have  a  well  which,  besides 
its  natural  supply,  gets  what  water  this  roof  brings,  together  with  the 
other  side  of  the  barn  and  another  shed  not  yet  mentioned.  This 
shed  has  no  yard. 

The  next,  and  last  permanent  shed  (although  I  had  another  tem- 
porary one  I  used  last  winter),  is  thirty-five  by  thirty-six  feet,  eighteen 
foot  posts.  The  upper  part  of  this  shed  is  filled  in  summer  with 
feeding  hay  for  the  sheep,  to  be  fed  out  in  winter ;  twenty-one  by 
thirty-six  feet  of  this  shed  has  also  manure  piled  under  in  summer, 
used  as  the  others  in  the  fall,  and  together  with  an  open  yard  about 
thirty-six  by  forty  feet,  holds  seventy-five  sheep.  These  seventy-five 
sheep,  together  with  the  yard  containing  sixty  sheep,  get  their  water 
from  a  well  standing  between  the  two  yards.  Of  this  shed,  four- 
teen by  thirty-six  feet,  is  floored  and  partitioned;  one-half  of  it  is 
used  for  a  horse  stable  when  needed,  and  into  the  other  half  I  always 
put  twenty  of  my  best  sheep. 

I  have  now  given,  as  well  as  I  can,  a  description  of  the  buildings 
and  arrangements  I  use,  and  although  many  of  you  may  have  better 
ones,  still  I  must  say  I. am  very  well  satisfied  with  mine.  I  will  now 
say  something  of  feeding  apparatus,  and  may  premise  that  all  claimed 
improvements  in  sheep  feeding  arrangements  that  have  come  under 
my  observation  for  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years  I  have  always  exa- 
mined very  carefully,  but  have  universally  found,  after  looking  them 
over,  that  for  fattening  sheep,  all  things  considered,  they  were  no 
better  than  mine.  For  breeding  sheep,  however,  I  think  there  are 
better  ones.  I  have  a  feeding  box  (after  which  I  made  others)  sent 
me  by  my  friend,  William  Chamberlain,  Esq.,  the  noted  fine-wool 
sheep  breeder,  which  for  breeding  sheep  is  all  that  could  be  desired, 
as  we  can  afford  to  take  a  little  more  time,  and  have  a  little  waste 
and  trouble  with  a  few  nice  breeders.  When,  however,  we  come 
to  fattening  five,  six  or  eight  hundred  sheep,  it  makes  quite  a  difference 
whether  one  man  can  take  care  of  them,  or  whether  we  must  have 
two ;  as  an  extra  hand  through  the  feeding  season  will  cost/wages  and 
board,  with  us,  at  least  $150.     Then,  also,  it  makes  quite  a  difference 
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whether  500  sheep  waste  a  pint  of  grain  per  day,  which  I  am  satis- 
fied was  more  than  my  whole  flock  wasted  last  winter,  or  whether 
they  waste  half  a  bushel  per  day ;  and  I  have  seen  more  than  that 
wasted  by  bad  fixtures  and  management,  thereby  causing  loss  and  dis- 
couragement to  the  person  engaged  in  feeding.  Also,  whether  we 
waste  100  pounds  of  hay  per  day,  or  whether  400  or  500  pounds  will 
cover  the  waste  for  all  winter.  These  wastings  are  what  hurts,  and 
although  it  looks  like  but  a  Tittle,  when  you  come  to  figure  it  up  you 
will  be  surprised  to  see  what  it  amounts  to. 

My  apparatus  or  feeding  box  for 
feeding,  hay,  grain,  roots,  etc.,  which 
it  took  me  four  years  to  perfect,  and 
which  you  are  all  at  liberty  to  use  if 
you  like  it,  is  from  twelve  to  fourteen 
feet  long,  twenty-two  inches  wide, 
with  a  tight  bottom ;  the  upper  sides 
let  in  by  the  scantling  at  the  ends 
and  middle,  and  all  the  box  except 
the  bottom  put  together  with  good 
stout  screws.     (See  annexed  figure 

Description  of  the  Feeding  Box.— Feeding  it          •    ,.              ..       -,-,            -iv-ij 

Box  12  or  14  ft.  long,  and  22  inches  wide-the  and  description    Originally  published 

bottom  slanting  from  both  sides  and  resting  on  in  the   CoWlpTV  Gentleman.)     I  claim 

a  board  in  the  middle,  forming  a  complete  , 

trough  for  grain  or  roots.  The  bottom  side  for  this  box  economy,  expedition  and 

boards  should  be  11  or  12  inches  wide— then  a      -i         -i  • 


The  sheep  cannot  upset  the  feeder 
nor  his  basket,  as  he  carries  it  on 


space  left  of  8  or  10  inches,  according  to  size 
of  sheep — then  the  top  boards,  8  inches  wide- 
the  ends  and  sideB  to  match.  Corner  pieces 
of  scantling  in  the  inside,  of  hemlock  or  oak, 
as  pine  will  not  holda  nail  or  screw,  the  latter  ^  shoulder  Or  in  his  arms  to  the 
of  which  is  preferable  in  putting  them  to- 

gether.  first    box;    he   walks    up    perfectly 

straight  and  scatters  the  feed  from  the  basket  evenly  and  quickly 
through  all  the  boxes  in  the  yard,  the  sheep  falling  in  behind  him 
just  as  well  drilled  soldiers  fall  in  line  at  the  tap  of  the  drum ;  the 
whole  time  consumed  for  putting  grain  in  four  of  these  boxes  for 
seventy-five  sheep,  not  being  more  than  one  minute.  Then,  also,  the 
space  being  but  from  eight  to  ten  inches  wide  there  is  no  chance 
for  the  sheep  to  get  more  than  their  heads  through,  and  the  box  being 
but  twenty-two  inches  wide,  there  is  no  need  for  crowding  or  strain- 
ing to  reach  their  feed,  but  each  animal  stands  quietly  and  com- 
fortably until  his  meal  is  finished.  Also,  every  experienced  sheep- 
man knows  that  sheep  always  crowd  up  to  their  feed  instead  of  away 
from  it ;  consequently  with  a  good  feeding  box  no  hay  or  grain  can 
be  wasted. 
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As  I  said  before,  four  of  these  boxes  can  have  grain  put  in,  in  one- 
minute.  Hay,  straw,  roots,  etc.,  can  also  be  put  in  very  quickly,  as 
the  boys  often  take  hay  enough  at  once  for  two  boxes,  drop  part  in 
one,  and  the  balance  in  the  other,  when,  by  a  little  shake  with  the 
fork,  it  is  scattered  evenly  through  the  box.  The  same  also  with 
roots,  as  the  feeder,  when  he  gets  to  the  first  box,  can  put  them  in  so 
.quick,  that,  let  the  sheep  come  as  fast  as  they  can,  they  cannot  catch 
him  before  he  is  through. 

These  boxes  have  only  to  be  turned  over  and  back  again,  and  they 
are  clean.  No  dirt  can  get  in  from  the  sides,  as  the  space  between 
the  upper  and  lower  boards  is  too  narrow,  and  the  box  being  from 
twenty-eight  to  thirty  inches  high,  no  dirt  can  get  in  from  the  top, 
consequently,  when  the  box  is  turned  over  and  back  again,  it  is  always 
clean. 

As  to  feed,  water,  litter,  salt,  etc.,  I  must  first  and  most  par- 
ticularly urge  the  feeder  to  be  sure  and  have  plenty  of  them,  of  a 
good  quality,  and  to  have  it  right  there.  It  is  not|very  good  economy 
to  depend  upon  your  neighbors,  when  you  buy  your  feed,  or  any 
part  of  it,  to  bring  it  to  you  from  day  to  day,  but  you  should  always 
have  at  least  two  weeks'  or  more  feed  on  hand,  when  you  will  be 
all  right,  come  fair  weather  or  foul.  I  have  seen  a  case  of  that  kind, 
where  a  lot  of  fat  sheep  were  obliged  to  go  without  their  grain  for 
a  whole  day,  on  account  of  a  disappointment,  which  could  not  be 
made  good  again  in  three  days'  feeding.  Water,  too,  should  be  looked 
after  regularly.  I  have  a  rule  that  the  boys  shall  go  around  and  fill 
up  the  troughs  with  water  twice  in  the  morning  after  feeding,  and 
twice  in  the  afternoon,  always  commencing  everything  in  the  shape 
of  feed,  water,  salt,  etc.,  with  number  one,  and  always  ending  with 
the  last  yard  or  stable. 

Littering,  cannot  under  any  circumstances  be  neglected.  I  have 
often  stood  in  the  yard  or  stable,  and  noticed  when  the  bedding  was 
becoming  wet  or  dirty,  how  careful  the  sheep  were  to  keep  out  of  it,, 
and  how  reluctantly  they  would  lie  down.  As  soon  as  they  got  a 
nice  clean  bedding,  they  would  drop  down  upon  it,  and  lie  there  as 
contented  and  happy,  to  all  appearances,  as  an  exhausted  and  worn- 
out  person  would  on  a  bed  of  down ;  and  here  I  shall  take  the 
liberty  to  say,  that  in  my  humble  opinion,  this  is  the  time  and  the 
only  time  they  accumulate  flesh.  Salt,  ashes,  etc.,  should  also  never 
be  forgotten ;  no,  not  for  a  single  day. 

Quietness,  also,  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  and,  in  order  to  secure 
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it,  I  have  a  rule  never  to  allow  strangers  in  the  yard,  unless  accom- 
panied by  the  feeder.  The  sight  of  a  stranger  in  the  yard  will  send 
the  sheep  pell-mell  in  every  direction,  and  the  effect  will  be  per- 
ceived for  a  whole  day  afterward ;  and  no  other  reason  can  I  assign 
for  the  forty  sheep  in  the  upper  part  of  shed  number  one  doing  better 
than  the  rest,  but  that  we  never  go  there  except  to  feed,  water,  litter, 
etc.,  and  there  is  no  passing  or  re-passing  through  them  as  through 
the  other  pens. 

The  question  is  frequently  asked,  "  what  kind  of  grain  is  best  for 
fattening  sheep  ?  "  I  answer,  for  me,  corn  is  the  best  for  the  main 
feed,  although  I  like  a  few  oats  mixed  to  start  with,  and  have  no 
objections  to  beans,  peas  and  oilmeal  if  they  do  not  cost  too  much. 
Whenever  they  cost  as  much,  or  more  than  corn,  I  dispense  with 
them,  as  a  sheep  feeder  must  count  his  cost,  as  well  as  his  reputation, 
if  he  intends  to  succeed.  Another  question  arises :  "  Do  you  find 
whole  or  ground  feed  best  ? "  For  horses,  cattle  and  pigs,  I  prefer 
ground  feed,  but  for  sheep,  especially  fattening  sheep,  I  choose  whole 
or  unground  feed.  I  find  that  the  sheep  will  grind  it  just  as  well  as 
the  mill  to  which  we  must  give  every  tenth  bushel,  besides  having 
the  trouble  of  hauling  the  grain  to  and  from  it.  I  also  find  that  fat 
sheep  will  hold  up  to  their  full  feed  much  better,  especially  in  soft 
weather,  on  whole  than  on  ground  feed ;  consequently,  drawing  grain 
to  and  from  the  mill,  and  paying  toll,  is,  in  my  estimation,  labor  and 
money  lost. 

A  person  to  succeed  in  sheep  feeding,  must  do  it  because  he  likes 
to  do  it,  because  he  prefers  to  feed  sheep  and  see  them  eat  to  any 
other  business  done  in  winter ;  and  although  he  may  not  be  able  or 
willing  to  do  the  work  himself,  still  he  must  take  delight  in  seeing  it 
well  attended  to,  if  he  expects  to  prosper.  He  should  be  sure  to  see 
every  sheep  he  has,  at  least  once  a  day,  when,  if  he  understands  his 
business,  he  can  tell  at  a  glance  whether  they  have  been  properly 
cared  for. 

It  is  asked  :  "  What  kind  of  hay  is  best  for  sheep  % "  Emphatically 
I  say  clover,  but  it  should  be  cut  early  and  cured  nice  and  green. 
Timothy  is  probably  best  for  horses,  but  for  cattle  and  sheep  I  prefer 
clover,  and  would  rather  have  a  ton  of  nice  green  fine  clover  than  a 
ton  of  timothy,  although  in  market  one  ton  of  timothy  will  bring  as 
much  as  two  of  clover.  I  have  sometimes  fed  some  timothy  hay  to 
my  sheep,  but  always  found  that  it  was  not  the  kind  for  them ;  they 
would  grow  lank  and  thin  upon  it,  not  a  very  good  sign  that  a  fatten- 
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ing  animal  is  thriving  well.  As  soon  as  they  got  the  clover  again 
they  wonld  plump  up  and  look  full  and  nice,  and  I  can  assure  you 
unless  your  sheep  look  full  and  plump,  they  are  not  fattening  very 
fast. 

Is  straw  good  for  feeding  sheep  ?  One  feed  at  noon  of  nice  bright 
oat,  barley  or  pea  straw,  I  prefer  to  hay,  as  they  not  only  relish  ity 
but  it  is  a  change  for  them.  Sheep  are  very  fond  of  variety,  and 
will  eat  daisies,  weeds,  thistles  or  almost  anything  of  the  kind  that  is 
cut  ,  and  cured  green.  Nice  green  corn-stalks  are  not  very  bad  for 
sheep,  and  when  I  have  plenty  of  them  I  always  feed  the  sheep  with 
them  at  least  once  a  day,  and  consider  them  as  good  as  hay.  I  pre- 
fer, however,  feeding  them  the  fore  part  of  the  winter,  as  towards 
spring  they  will  sometimes  contract  dampness,  and  then  the  sheep  do 
not  eat  them  so  well. 

I  am  asked  to  answer  this  question  :  "  Shall  we  cultivate  roots  for 
fattening  sheep  ;  and  what  is  their  value  compared  with  grain  % "  I 
have  often  thought  I  would  experiment  a  little  on  this  subject,  but  as 
the  trial  is  attended  with  considerable  pains  and  trouble  to  have 
it  accurate,  without  which  it  is  of  no  use,  I  have  put  it  off  from  win- 
ter to  winter,  and  now  have  no  figures  to  give.  I  intend  yet  to  test 
this  question  thoroughly.  However,  I  will  answer  as  well  as  I  can, 
and  as  I  have  used  more  or  less  roots  every  year  since  I  commenced 
feeding  sheep,  I  think  that  I  have  a  pretty  good  idea  about  them.  I 
will  say  then,  cultivate  roots  by  all  means,  if  you  have  plenty  of 
of  manure,  and  intend  to  put  your  land  in  proper  condition ;  if  not, 
you  may  better  leave  it  alone,  as  you  will  surely  get  more  grass  and 
weeds  than  roots.  I  was  successful  in  raising  about  1,800  bushels  of 
flat  turnips  last  season  on  about  two  and  a  half  acres  of  land,  and 
with  very  little  labor.  Early  in  the  spring  we  covered  the  ground  with 
about  fifty  loads  of  manure  from  one  of  the  sheep  sheds,  and  plowed 
it  in  about  seven  inches  deep.  Just  before  the  time  arrived  to  put  in 
ruta-baga  seed,  the  ground  was  harrowed,  another  light  dressing  of 
fine  manure  put  on  and  worked  in  with  a  gang  plow  about  three 
inches  deep.  It  was  then  well  harrowed,  and  the  seed  immediately 
sown.  The  seed  proving  bad,  I  gang-plowed  the  land  again  and 
sowed  new  seed.  This  time  the  seed  came  beautifully,  but  was  soon 
destroyed  by  the  turnip  fly,  when  as  a  last  resort,  I  gang-plowed  it 
again,  sowed  the  common  purple-top  turnip,  and  had  the  result  stated. 
On  account  of  the  frequent  gang-plowing  by  which  the  weeds  were 
destroyed,  we  had  no  trouble  but  to  thin  out  the  plants.     Part  of  the 
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seed  was  put  in  with  a  large  seed-planter,  and  part  sowed  broadcast, 
and  in  thinning  the  plants  where  the  seed  was  put  in  with  the 
planter,  the  work  could  be  done  in  one-half  the  time  that  was  required 
where  the  seed  was  sown  broadcast. 

With  regard  to  the  value  of  roots  for  feeding,  my  experience  is  that 
whenever  they  are  worth  at  home  more  that  seventy-five  cents  per 
barrel,  and  corn  not  over  from  one  dollar  to  one  dollar  and  twenty- 
five  cents  per  bushel,  the  corn  is  the  cheapest,  and  I  would  use  only 
a  few  roots  as  a  substitute  for  green  food.  I  consider  carrots  and  ruta- 
bagas better  than  common  turnips ;  still  by  feeding  a  little  more  of 
the  latter  than  the  former,  I  think  the  sheep  do  just  as  well  on  them. 

Another  inquiry  is,  "How  often  do  you  clean  out  your  yards  and 
stables  in  winter  ?"  Not  at  all,  unless  I  perceive  danger  to  the  build- 
ings from  the  weight  of  the  sheep  and  manure  on  these  upper  floors ; 
then  we  remove  a  quantity  sufficient  to  make  the  building  safe,  and 
leave  all  the  rest  until  the  sheep  are  sold,  when  we  find  the  manure 
so  hard  and  solid  that  it  must  often  be  cut  with  an  axe  or  hay-knife 
into  blocks  before  it  can  be  handled ;  thus  showing  that  no  decompo- 
sition has  taken  place  during  the  feeding  season. 

Feeding  with  me  is  always  commenced  about  half-past  five  in  the 
morning,  when  I  always  endeavor  to  be  there,  and  see  that  everything 
is  right ;  and  give  special  orders,  if  necessary,  for  the  day.  The  best 
help  will  sometimes  put  off  for  to-morrow  what  should  be  done  to- 
day, and  this  is  worse  in  stock  feeding  than  in  any  other  business. 

I  hold  that  the  noses  of  the  sheep  should  be  smeared  with  tar,  at 
least  four  times  through  the  feeding  season ;  first,  when  they  are 
brought  home  in  the  fall ;  second,  when  they  go  into  their  winter 
quarters,  and  then  twice  during  the  winter.  By  doing  this  we  pre- 
vent all  trouble  with  colds  and  foul  noses.  The  old  method  of  catch- 
ing and  holding  the  sheep  to  perform  this  operation  made  it  a  labori- 
ous task,  and  I  now  practice  a  new  and  easier  way  of  doing  it.  We 
simply  take  two  or  three  of  the  sheep  boxes  which  I  have  already 
described,  which  are  loose  and  can  be  set  anywhere,  and  make  a  small 
yard  under  the  shed,  and  drive  the  sheep  in,  and  pack  them  closely ; 
one  man  holds  the  bucket  of  tar,  and  two  or  three,  each  with  a  wooden 
tar-ladle,  jump  right  in  among  the  sheep,  and  without  catching  or 
holding  the  sheep,  put  the  tar  on,  commencing  at  one  end  and  com- 
ing out  at  the  #ther ;  and  this  job,  for  six  or  eight  hundred  sheep 
that  used  the  old  way  to  take  us  almost  all  day,  can  now  be  done  in 
less  than  two  hours,  besides  being  so  much  less  injurious  to  the  sheep. 
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When  I  went  into  the  sheep-feeding  business,  years  ago,  it  was  more 
with  a  view  to  the  consequent  improvement  of  the  land  (it  would 
hardly  grow  a  crop  of  good  beans  then),  than  to  make  the  ready  dol- 
lar. In  this  I  have  fully  succeeded.  I  wanted  to  make  two  spears 
of  grass  grow  where  but  one  grew  before,  and  I  am  sure  I  am  getting 
three,  some  of  my  neighbors  say  four ;  however,  I  call  it  three.  The 
meadows  that  used  to  cut  from  one-half  to  one  ton  of  hay  per  acre, 
now  yield  on  an  average  over  two.  Raising  rye  was  then  out  of 
the  question ;  last  year  I  got  from  about  sixteen  acres,  400  bushels 
of  rye,  and  straw  enough  to  have  amounted  to  near  $900,  if  I  had 
sold  it  (which  I  never  do  unless  I  replace  it  by  hay  for  bedding,  as  I 
have  done  this  year,  getting  three  tons  of  hay  for  one  ton  of  straw). 
This  year  I  got,  from  forty-five  bushels  sowing,  fifty  loads. 

For  fear  of  misleading  you,  I  must  say,  that  with  all  the  experi- 
ence and  precaution  in  buying,  good  fixtures,  plenty  of  feed,  litter, 
care,  etc.,  you  will  not  always  succeed.  For  though  I  have  for  the 
last  twelve  years  studied  the  thing  closely,  and  carried  it  out  care- 
fully, in  spite  of  all  my  efforts  I  have  not  always  made  money,  and 
would  almost  guarantee  that  out  of  every  ten  new  sheep-feeders,  eight 
will  probably  feed  but  one  year.  When  a  friend  asks  my  advice  on 
the  subject,  I  always  say  to  him,  try  twenty-five  or  fifty,  and  then,  if 
you  like  it,  get  more  the  next  year.  Some  have  looked  upon  this 
advice  as  selfish  and  given  to  keep  others  out,  and  have  rushed  into 
the  business,  and  not  only  the  first  year  made  no  money,  but  actually 
lost  nearly  half  their  investment.  We  used  to  have  several  sheep 
feeders  in  this  and  adjoining  counties,  and,  as  the  principal  feeders 
have  all  left  the  business  except  myself,  I  think  this  is  pretty  conclu- 
sive evidence  that  what  I  now  say  is  about  right. 

In  regard  to  the  profit  of  the  different  breeds  of  sheep  for  fatten- 
ing, allow  me  to  say,  that  in  my  twelve  years  experience  in  feeding, 
I  have  found  the  breed  of  sheep  to  have  much  to  do  with  their  early 
maturity,  weight,  and  fattening  qualities.  I  have  had  Leicesters  and 
their  grades,  Cotswold  grades,  South  Down  grades,  Merinos  and  their 
grades,  and  have  always  found  that  whenever  the  Leicester  blood  pre- 
dominated, I  had  an  animal  that  would  fatten  quick  at  an  early  age, 
and  make  good  weight,  and  have  had  no  trouble  when  the  animal 
has  been  half  or  more  of  Leicester  blood,  with  good  keeping,  to 
make  him  dress  100  pounds  of  mutton  at  twenty  months  old. 

I  have  lately  been  informed  by  a  Western  New  York  gentleman, 
that  I  am  represented  among  fine-wooled  sheep  men  as  having  changed 
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my  views  on  the  question  of  feeding  coarse  or  fine-wooled  sheep,  and 
that  I  am  now  in  favor  of  line  wools.  I  think  my  experiment  of  last 
winter  on  this  point,  printed  in  the  Country  Gentleman  of  April 
30th,  1868,  would  satisfy  any  one  to  the  contrary.  Nevertheless, 
having  found  it  impossible  to  get  coarse- wooled  wethers  enough  for 
feeding  the  present  winter,  I  am  again  fattening  a  number  of  fine- 
wools  ;  but  not  from  choice.  Among  the  latter  is  one  with  a  ring  in 
his  horn,  which,  as  I  was  told  by  the  man  from  whom  I  got  him,  was 
once  sold  for  three  hundred  dollars.  I  was  glad  to  get  rid  of  him, 
although  he  was  fat,  for  five  dollars  and  fifty  cents ;  and  as  to  fine- 
wools  generally,  I  am  fully  convinced  they  will  not  make  me  more 
than  half  the  money  for  winter  feeding  that  the  coarse-wools  will. 
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THE  NEW  YORK  STATE  FAIR  FOR  1868. 


By  Joseph  Harris. 


The  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society  held  its  twenty-eighth 
annual  exhibition  at  Kochester,  September  30,  October  1,  2  and  3, 
1868.  In  attempting  to  make  a  report  of  the  fair  it  is  better  to  take 
things  as  they  come.  As  we  enter  the  gate  and  turn  to  the  right 
hand,  the  first  thing  that  presents  itself  is  the 

Exhibition  of  Poultry. 

The  most  striking  feature  in  this  department  is  the  magnificent 
displa^  of  the  recently  introduced  breeds  of  French  fowls — the 
Houdan,  Crevecoeur  and  La  Fleche.  They  are  of  good  size,  not  too 
long  in  the  leg,  plump  breasted,  with  well  developed,  square  bodies, 
resembling  in  these  respects  a  good  specimen  of  the  Dorking  breed. 
There  was  a  good  show  of  Brahmas,  black  Spanish,  Poland,  Game, 
and  other  well-known  breeds,  and  the  best  white  and  grey  Dorkings 
that  we  have  seen  for  some  years.  G.  H.  Warner  of  New  York 
Mills,  J.  Y.  Bicknell,  Westmoreland,  John  Salisbury,  Jr.,  Nyack, 
Timothy  Herrick,  Staatsburgh,  T.  Gould,  Aurora,  E.  A.  Wendell, 
Albany,  N.  Barnes,  New  Hartford,  and  other  well-known  breeders 
exhibited  large  and  varied  collections  of  the  different  kinds  of  poultry. 
It  is  evident  that  this  species  of  our  domestic  animals  is  receiving 
increased  attention. 

Sheep. 

We  next  come  to  the  sheep  pens.  But  where  are  the  sheep  ?  Were 
it  not  for  the  grand  display  of  Cotswolds  and  other  long  wooled  sheep 
shown  by  M.  H.  Cochrane  of  Compton,  Quebec,  Walcott  &  Campbell 
of  New  York  Mills,  N.  Y.,  Jurian  Winne  of  Bethlehem,  and  a  few 
capital  South  Downs  by  Ezra  Cornell  of  Ithaca,  and  of  the  splendid 
show  of  Silesian  Merinos  by  William  Chamberlain  of  Ked  Hook,  we 
should  have  had  the  most  meagre  exhibition  of  sheep  ever  made  at  a 
New  York  State  Fair.  There  were  a  few  good  specimens  of  the  late 
popular  heavy  fleeced  Merinos,  and  one  that  was  placarded  as  "  valued 
at  $15,000,"  but  they  attracted  little  attention.     The  principal  exhibi- 
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tors  in  this  class  "  Merino  sheep  bred  for  weight  of  fleece,"  were  L. 
J.  Wright  &  Co.,  Milo  Center,  Yates  county,  Bronson  &  Mariner, 
East  Bloomfield,  Ontario  county,  S.  B.  Lusk  of  Batavia,  and  Pierce 
&  Fellows,  Spencerport,  Monroe  county. 

W.  B.  Dinsmore,  Staatsburgh,  Dutchess  county,  exhibited  some  of 
his  celebrated  Cashmere  Goats. 

Swine. 

As  usual  there  was  a  large  display  of  Jefferson  county  pigs,  well 
and  favorably  known  under  the  name  of  Cheshires,  though  one  of  the 
leading  breeders  exhibited  them  as  Yorkshires.  They  are,  in  many 
respects,  model  hogs,  and  when  forced  for  exhibition  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  find  a  handsomer  breed.  The  only  pigs  that  we  ever  saw 
equal  to  them  in  form  and  beauty  were  some  grade  Suffolks  from  a  part 
Yorkshire  sow.  They  are  white  in  color,  large,  long,  square  bodied, 
fine  ears,  small  bones,  and  have  none  of  the  coarseness  sometimes 
seen  in  the  popular  breed  known  as  "  Chester  Whites."  Whether 
they  have  been  bred  long  enough  and  with  sufficient  regard  to  purity 
of  blood  to  warrant  us  in  regarding  them  as  an  established  breed,  is 
an  open  question. 

The  Society  offers  prizes  for  two  classes  of  pigs :  the  "  large 
breed,  which  when  full  grown  and  fattened  will  weigh  over  450 
pounds  dressed,"  and  the  "  small  breed,  which  when  full  grown  will 
not  weigh  over  450  pounds  dressed."  It  is  time  the  list  of  premiums 
in  this  class  was  modified  or  explained.  If  it  is  expected  that  the 
pigs  should  be  thoroughbred,  the  premiums  are  all  very  well,  and  all 
that  is  necessary  is  to  appoint  judges  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
different  breeds  ;  but  if  it  is  intended  to  allow  any  good  pig  to  com- 
pete, the  word  "  breed"  should  be  stricken  out,  and  the  prizes  offered 
for  the  best  specimens  of  large  and  small  pigs,  respectively.  It  is 
well  known  that  a  grade  hog  will  frequently  beat  a  thoroughbred  in 
fattening,  and  breeders  should  have  the  opportunity  of  exhibiting 
grades,  for  the  express  purpose  of  showing  what  improvement  can  be 
made  on  common  pigs  when  crossed  with  thoroughbred  boars. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Swine,  S.  S.  Whitman,  Little 
Falls,  chairman,  remarks  on  the  show  as  a  commendable  one,  "  though 
not  as  extensive  as  would  be  desirable,  and  probably  not  equal  to  the 
show  of  last  year."     It  continues  : 

"  While  it  is  desirable  that  those  who  make  the  breeding  of  choice 
stock  a  specialty  should  exhibit  their  stock  at  our  fairs,  it  is  to  be 
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regretted  that  so  few  farmers  enter  their  stock  for  competition. 
While  looking  at  the  fine  Yorkshires  of  Mr.  Huffstater,  and  the 
improved  Cheshires  of  Mr.  Cavanagh,  we  could  not  fail  to  make  a 
comparison  between  them  and  ninety-nine  hundredths  of  the  swine 
that  are  raised  in  the  State ;  and  desire  to  impress  on  the  minds  ol 
all  who  breed  swine  the  importance  of  first  securing  the  best  breed 
within  their  reach,  and  then  of  giving  them  the  care  and  feed  that 
will  secure  the  best  results.  Thus,  although  their  success  may  not  be 
equal  to  that  of  more  experienced  breeders,  the  trial  will  not  fail  to 
give  satisfaction.  Although  a  miserable  hog  may  be  produced  from 
the  best  breeds  by  bad  usage,  it  can  hardly  be  questioned  that  much 
depends  on  the  breed.  Whether  it  shall  be  large  or  small,  must 
depend  on  the  circumstances  and  means  of  the  owner.  We  think  it 
can  be  demonstrated,  to  any  thinking  person,  that  pork  made  in  the 
way  proposed  costs  much  less,  and  the  quality  is  far  better  than  that 
made  by  the  half-way  starving  process.  We  hope  to  see  an  improve- 
ment in  this  class  of  stock,  equal  at  least  to  that  of  the  dairy,  mutton 
and  wool-growing  or  poultry  interest,  now  so  much  in  the  ascendant." 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  farmers  of  the  State  lose  much 
money  in  raising  and  fattening  poor  bred  hogs.  But  the  remedy  is 
easily  applied.  Keep  none  but  thoroughbred  boars.  It  is  unneces- 
sary and  unadvisable  to  attempt  to  raise  thoroughbreds  merely  for  the 
butcher.  Select  the  best  sows  of  the  common  stock,  large,  and  if 
needs  must,  a  little  coarse,  and  cross  them  with  a  pedigree  boar  of 
good  shape,  fine  bones,  and  great  aptitude  to  fatten  and  mature  early, 
such  as  the  Suffolk,  Berkshire,  Essex  or  Yorkshire,  and  if  the  young 
pigs  are  well  fed,  no  more  useful  hog  for  ordinary  purposes  can  be 
desired.  But  it  is  absolutely  essential  at  all  times  to  use  a  thorough- 
bred boar.  Whether  it  is  better  to  use  one  of  the  "  small  breed  "  or 
the  "  large  breed  "  depends  on  circumstances.  For  spring  pigs,  to  be 
fattened  in  the  fall,  the  small  breed  will  be  the  most  profitable  ;  for 
pigs  to  be  kept  till  a  year  or  eighteen  months  old,  the  Yorkshire  or 
some  other  large  breed  may  be  better.  When  crossed  with  a  large 
sow,  however,  then  the  smallest  of  the  small  breeds,  the  "  Prince 
Albert  Suffolk,"  will  give  a  hog  that  we  have  known  dress  400 
pounds  at  a  year  or  fourteen  months  old.  There  were  not  more  than 
two  or  three  exhibitors  of  thoroughbred  pigs.  James  Brodie,  of 
Hound  Hill,  Jefferson  county,  showed  some  excellent  Yorkshires,  and 
there  were  a  pen  or  two  of  Essex,  but  there  was  not  a  thoroughbred 
Berkshire  or  Suffolk  on  the  grounds.     One  reason  of  this  apathy  on 
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the  part  of  breeders  may  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  many  of  them 
prefer  the  Essex  pigs,  but  as  they  are  black,  and  as  this  is  not  a  popu- 
lar color,  they  do  not  care  to  exhibit  them.  One  of  the  judges  on 
swine  at  the  fair  remarked:  "I  do  not  like  a  black  hog  anyway." 
But  the  breeders  of  Essex  and  Berkshire  pigs  should  exhibit,  as  this 
is  the  only  way  in  which  such  a  silly  prejudice  can  be  overcome. 

Short  Horn  Cattle. 

Mr.  Sheldon  and  other  eminent  breeders  did  not  exhibit  this  year, 
and  the  editor  of  the  Cultivator  and  Country  Gentleman  met  an 
Illinois  gentleman  on  the  grounds  who  remarked,  "  We  have  two  or 
three  herds  in  my  neighborhood  which  would  outnumber  your  whole 
display  of  Short  Horns  with  good  show  animals."  And  very  likely ; 
for  the  number  present  was  small,  as  indeed  has  most  frequently  been 
the  case  of  late,  though  comprising  many  animals  which  our  western 
friend  confessed  could  not  with  ease  be  beaten  singly.  There  were 
many  inquiries  for  the  Short  Horn  exhibitors  who  were  "  conspicuous 
for  their  absence."  Hon.  A.  B.  Conger,  Waldberg,  near  Haverstraw, 
exhibited  several  females,  among  them  Myrica,  a  red  heifer  of  Mazurka 
descent,  and  a  worthy  specimen  of  the  family ;  he  also  showed  the 
bull  which  won  the  first  prize  at  Buffalo,  a  large  roan,  showing  the 
Bates  cross  strongly.  From  the  herd  of  Hon.  Ezra  Cornell,  Ithaca, 
there  were  a  half-dozen  heifers,  from  calves  to  three  year  olds,  several 
of  them  from  his  tribe  of  Lucy  Anns,  which  has  furnished  in  years 
past  so  many  good  show  animals.  Lucy  Curd,  a  red  and  white  year- 
ling, is  very  neat  in  her  head,  full  in  all  the  Short  Horn  points,  with 
remarkable  development  of  crops,  loin  and  rump ;  and  Kirkleavington, 
roan,  now  three  years  old,  by  3d  Lord  Oxford,  out  of  the  Kirkleaving- 
ton cow  imported  by  Mr.  C,  in  addition  to  other  merits,  has  the 
broad  loin  and  hips  we  remarked  in  her  as  a  heifer.  Messrs.  Walcott 
&  Campbell,  New  York  Mills,  had  four  cows  and  heifers ;  among 
them  Grace  Darling,  a  large,  good  roan  cow,  with  a  strong  resemb- 
lance to  her  ancestress,  the  well  known  prize  cow  Miss  Bellville.  But 
one  of  the  great  features  of  the  show,  was  the  herd  brought  on  by 
Mr.  M.  H.  Cochrane  of  Montreal  and  Compton,  Canada,  fresh  from  its 
winnings  at  Hamilton.  Baron  Booth  of  Lancaster,  an  eighteen  months 
bull,  was  at  its  head,  with  a  large  infusion  of  the  blood  indicated  in 
his  name,  with  pleasing  head,  fine  horns,  an  extra  good  top  and  flank, 
evenly  good,  and  red  in  color.  He  was  accompanied  by  the  cows 
Sanspareil,  large  and  strong;  Snowdrop,  three  years  old,  with  beautiful 
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head  and  much  general  excellence ;  Maid  of  Athol,  plainly  colored 
with  red  and  white,  but  so  even  in  her  points  as  to  promise  a  brilliant 
show  career ;  Wharfdale  Rose,  a  rich  roan,  just  a  yearling,  and  one 
of  the  best  of  Mr.  C.'s  last  importation,  bringing  many  good  words 
with  her  from  the  English  critics  ;  Maggie,  red,  two  years  old,  a  beau- 
tiful heifer  that  has  already  worn  the  ribbons  of  several  prizes ;  and 
last,  but  excelling  all  the  rest,  good  as  they  are,  the  renowned  cow 
Rosedale. 

Mr.  C.  K.  "Ward,  Leroy,  had  a  capital  lot  of  cows,  most  of  them  of 
his  Hope  family,  from  the  cow  Hopeless,  imported  by  the  Livingston 
Company  a  few  years  ago  ;  also  the  bull  Monarch,  by  Oxford  Lad,  and 
much  like  him  in  his  many  excellences,  and  a  nice  red  bull  calf  by 
2d  Duke  of  Geneva,  out  of  the  well  known  cow  Constance  2d.  Mr. 
Wadsworth  of  Geneseo,  exhibited  a  useful  looking  lot,  but  without 
special  preparation  for  the  occasion,  so  that  they  attracted  less 
remark  than  many  others. 

Hereford  Cattle. 

This  celebrated  and  really  valuable  breed  of  cattle  is  fairly  dis- 
tanced, so  far  as  general  popularity  is  concerned,  by  the  Short  Horns. 
Mr.  Corning  has,  for  many  years,  kept  a  fine  herd  of  these  cattle,  and 
has  often  exhibited  splendid  specimens  of  the  breed.  But  of  late 
years  the  interest  in  Herefords  is  on  the  decline.  We  think  this  is  to 
be  regretted,  for  in  many  sections  of  the  country  where  food  is 
abundant,  an  extra  six  months  keep  is  not  a  serious  matter.  The 
Herefords  ought  to  be  fairly  tried;  they  do  not  mature  quite  as 
early  as  the  Short  Horns,  and  are  not  often  good  milkers,  but  they  will 
grow  rapidly,  and  get  quite  fat  on  rich  grass  with  little  or  no  grain, 
and  the  beef  is  of  very  superior  quality.  This  breed  is  certainly 
worthy  of  more  attention.  M.  H.  Cochrane,  of  Compton,  Quebec, 
showed  a  fine  herd  of  five  cows,  and  a  two  year  old  bull  "  Compton 
Lad,"  all  of  which,  especially  the  latter,  attracted  much  attention. 
The  judges  in  their  report  say :  "  The  herd  of  Herefords  exhibited  by 
M.  II.  Cochrane  were  all  animals  of  very  superior  quality.  The 
bull  '  Compton  Lad,'  we  consider  the  best  of  his  class  ever  shown 
in  this  State." 

Devons. 
There  were  but  two  exhibitors  in  this  class,  Mr.  Walter  Cole,  of 
Batavia,  and  Mr.  Joseph  Hilton,  of  New  Scotland.    The  animals, 
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however,  were  very  superior.  Mr.  Cole's  bull,  "  Queen  Anne's 
Huron,"  attracted  much  attention,  and  was  worthy  of  it.  Mr.  Hil- 
ton's heifer,  "Primrose,"  is  an  animal  of  remarkable  quality  and 
promise,  and  an  honor  to  her  breeder.  In  fact,  the  whole  class  is  a 
decided  improvement  on  many  former  exhibitions,  and  it  is  gratify- 
ing to  the  admirers  of  this  beautiful  and  useful  breed  that  it  is  in  such 
good  hands. 

Ayrshires. 

Of  this  class  the  Country  Gentleman  well  observes :  "  In  Ayrshires, 
the  well  known  herd  of  Messrs.  Walcott  &  Campbell,  of  New  York 
Mills,  attested  the  care  and  judgment  of  its  owners :  including  the 
beautiful  cow  Handsome  Nell,  remarkable  for  the  shortness  of  her 
legs,  and  her  development  of  milk  vein  and  udder,  with  five  heifers 
descended  from  her,  all  so  good  as  to  require  no  special  mention,  unless 
it  be  Nannie,  a  young  cow  of  much  style,  with  all  the  udder  one 
expects  in  a  well-bred  Ayrshire.  The  young  bull  showed  the  improve- 
ment effected  by  the  addition  to  the  herd  of  the  bulls  Baldie  and  Tar- 
bolton,  imported  a  few  years  since.  There  were  some  other  Ayrshires 
shown,  but  none  of  special  note." 

Jerseys. 
The  principal  exhibitors  in  this  class,  were  W.  B.  Dinsmore,  Staats  - 
burgh,  Dutchess  county ;  J.  D.  Wing,  Washington,  Dutchess  county, 
and  Samuel  Campbell,  New  York  Mills,  Oneida  county.  The  honors 
were  pretty  evenly  distributed  among  them.  Mr.  Campbell  obtained 
the  first  prize  for  his  three  year  old  bull  "  Champion,"  and  Mr.  Wing 
for  the  best  cow,  and  also  for  the  best  two  year  old  heifer,  while  Mr. 
Dinsmore  obtained  the  first,  second,  and  third  prizes  for  yearling 
heifers,  and  the  Herd  prize.  Mr.  Thomas  Gould,  of  Aurora,  was 
also  a  successful  exhibitor. 

Galloways. 
Mr.  L.  P.  Gillett  had  a  few  Galloways,  which  are  sufficiently  strange 
among  us,  to  be  regarded  almost  as  curiosities,  with  their  smooth 
polls,  black  hides  and  shaggy  hair. 

Horses. 

In  this  department,  says  the  Country  Gentleman,  the  great  feature 
was  the  show  of  Stallions.  An  unusual  number  of  good  horses  were 
present.     The   $200   special   prize,  presented  by  a  member  of  the 
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Society,  was  taken  by  Continental,  a  descendant  of  Ethan  Allen, 
belonging  to  Mr.  R.  P.  White,  Adams,  Jefferson  county,  a  bright 
bay  with  white  feet  behind,  of  fine  finish  and  good  action.  Mr. 
Thomas  L.  Harison,  Morley,  St.  Lawrence  county,  exhibited  in  this 
class,  Zollicoffer,  dark  brown,  a  very  meritorious  horse,  of  good  bone 
and  substance,  especially  for  a  horse  with  his  pedigree,  being  by  Star 
Davis  from  the  dam  of  the  famous  hurdle  horse  Zigzag.  D.  B. 
Haight,  Dover  Plains,  Dutchess  county,  made  a  very  good  entry  also 
in  this  class  with  Goldsmith,  a  mahogany  bay,  five  years  old,  by 
Rysdyk's  Hambletonian,  dam  a  fine  thorough-bred  mare  by  imported 
Trustee.  He  proved  to  be  a  trifle  below  the  prescribed  height,  (fif- 
teen and  three-fourths  hands),  but  is  a  horse  of  fine  form  and  action, 
and  great  substance,  and  stood  second  in  a  large  class  of  well-bred 
stallions  where  this  standard  of  height  did  not  apply.  The  class  of 
three  year  old  stallions  was  a  very  fine  one,  including,  beside  the 
excellent  horses  whose  owners'  names  appear  in  the  list  of  awards, 
an  excellent  brown  colt  from  W.  De  Kay  of  Elmira. 

The  stallion  El  Dorado,  by  Toronto  Chief,  dam  Minnie  Myrtle  by 
Kemble  Jackson,  belonging  to  Thomas  H.  Faile,  Esq.,  JSTew  York, 
President  of  the  Society,  was  shown  by  Mr.  Haight  of  Dutchess 
county,  for  exhibition  only — a  horse  of  great  style  and  speed,  and, 
for  getting  roadsters,  probably  unexcelled  by  any  horse  on  the  ground. 
Another  stallion  belonging  to  the  President  was  also '  shown  by  Mr. 
H.  simply  for  exhibition,  Ivanhoe,  a  rich  bay,  three  years  old,  by 
Rysdyk's  Hambletonian,  dam  by  Toronto  Chief;  not  large,  but  of 
great  beauty  and  excellent  trotting  action,  as  indeed  he  should,  com- 
bining, as  he  does,  two  strains  of  blood  so  celebrated  for  trotting 
speed. 

Col.  Lewis  G.  Morris,  Fordham,  formerly  so  largely  engaged  in  the 
breeding  of  improved  stock,  was  this  year  in  attendance,  not  for 
pleasure  only,  but  once  more  as  an  exhibitor.  He  is  now  devoting 
himself  solely  to  horses,  his  stables  containing  about  forty,  both 
thorough-breds  and  of  trotting  strains.  He  entered,  for  exhibition 
•only,  the  thorough-bred  stallion  Marshall  Anderson,  five  years  old, 
blood  bay  with  black  points  and  no  white,  sired  by  Lexington,  dam 
Ariel  by  imported  Sarpedon,  and  promising  to  do  credit  to  his  dis- 
tinguished lineage.  For  competition,  Col.  M.  had  four  entries,  tak- 
ing with  them  three  first  prizes,  and  a  second — the  three  former  all 
of  them  colts  sired  by  Rysdyk's  Hambletonian ;  Orion,  grey,  two 
years  old,  dam  May  by  St.  Nicholas ;  Arcturus,  bay,  yearling,  dam 
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June  by  St.  Nicholas,  and  Juno,  a  grey  filly,  two  years  old,  a  full  sis- 
ter to  Arcturus.  The  fourth  is  Yivaudiere,  a  blood  bay  two  year 
old  filly,  placed  second  to  Juno  on  the  prize  list,  by  Volunteer,  dam 
Martha  by  Abdallah. 

Hon.  A.  B.  Conger  exhibited  Black  Patchen,  a  line  stallion,  and 
two  young  stallions,  Dexter  by  Major  Winfield,  and  Mayboy,  by 
Major  Low,  both  bays,  two  years  old,  driven  together,  and  very 
promising  animals. 

For  the  names  of  other  exhibitors  to  whose  contributions  we  can- 
not refer  in  detail,  we  must  refer  to  the  list  of  awards  as  published. 
The  show  of  brood  mares  numbered  nine  entries,  and  was  not  speci- 
ally worthy.  The  classes  of  fillies,  three  and  two  years  old,  were 
small,  though  containing  some  animals  of  promise.  The  show  of 
matched  horses,  sixteen  hands  or  over,  was  very  indifferent,  so  that 
the  judges  declined  to  award  any  prizes,  though  one  pair  entered  in 
this  class  would  have  taken  the  first  prize  if  they  had  stood  the  test  of 
measurement.  In  the  class  over  fifteen  and  under  sixteen  hands,  the 
exhibition  was  much  more  creditable,  though  hardly  what  might  have 
been  expected  in  the  locality.  The  road  horses  included  some  good 
pairs,  but  were  also  below  what  they  should  have  been.  The  display 
of  horses  upon  the  track  Thursday  afternoon  included  most  of  those 
entered,  and  wTas  exceedingly  interesting.  Those  that  had  received 
awards  were  decorated  with,  the  prize  ribbons,  so  that  the  immense 
throng  of  spectators  standing  deep  along  the  whole  length  and  on  both 
sides  of  the  track,  had  a  full  opportunity  to  compare  and  scrutinize 
those  which  the  judges  had  selected  as  the  best  in  their  several  classes. 
This  was  a  decided  step  in  advance  of  anything  that  has  been 
accomplished  heretofore,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  may  become  in 
the  future  a  regular  part  of  the  programme  of  the  day. 

Faem  Produce. 
The  two  acting  judges  in  this  department,  Mr.  O.  K.  Pice,  of 
Greenwich,  and  Mr.  C.  B.  Way,  of  Camillus,  are  entitled  to  high 
praise  for  their  energy  and  fidelity  in  discharging  their  arduous 
duties.  We  would  suggest  that  there  should  be  at  least  three  com- 
mittees in  this  department.  A  good  judge  of  flour  is  not  necessarily 
a  good  judge  of  cabbages,  and  a  man  who  is  a  good  judge  of  wheat, 
may  know  very  little  about  hops  or  vegetable  oysters.  "  Farm  Pro- 
duce "  includes  every  crop  raised  on  the  farm;  and  as  though  this  was 
not  enough  for  one  committee,  a  great  many  plants  ordinarily  culti- 
.  [Ag.]  ~  10 
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vated  in  the  garden  are  also  included  in  this  department,  such  as  lima 
beans,  sweet  corn,  celery,  cauliflowers,  tomatoes,  egg  plants,  peppers, 
lettuce,  radishes,  salsify  and  sweet  potatoes. 

The  exhibition  of  farm  produce  should  be  the  grand  feature  of  the 
Agricultural  Fair.  But  this  will  never  be  the  case,  unless  a  special 
effort  is  made  to  induce  farmers  to  exhibit  their  products.  We  should 
not  only  offer  liberal  premiums,  but  we  should  provide  buildings 
where  the  different  articles  could  be  so  arranged,  that  they  might  be 
seen  to  good  advantage.  Then  let  committees  be  appointed  in  the 
different  departments  with  a  request  that  they  would  not  merely 
award  the  premiums,  but  give  us  all  the  facts  they  could  gather  in 
regard  to  the  articles,  naming  those  that  are  new  and  valuable.  The 
report  of  the  committee  on  Short  Horn  cattle  is  a  model  in  this 
respect.  It  contains  matter  of  great  interest,  not  only  to  the  exhi- 
bitors, but  to  the  farmers  of  the  State.  We  have  the  awards  and  the 
reasons  for  them.  So  of  the  Devons  and  Herefords.  And  the 
report  of  the  committee  on  horses  is  valuable.  Cannot  we  have  some 
such  reports  in  regard  to  wheat,  barley,  oats,  rye,  Indian  corn,  beans, 
peas,  clover  seed,  <fec,  &c.  ?  There  are  men  enough  in  the  State  of 
New  York  who  could  give  us  valuable  information  in  regard  to  these 
grains,  and  also  in  regard  to  potatoes,  mangel-wurzel,  ruta-bagas, 
turnips,  carrots,  parsnips,  and  similar  farm  crops,  and  also  in  regard 
to  o-arden  vegetables.  But  do  not  ask  one  committee  to  do  the  whole. 
The  Society  appointed  one  of  the  most  experienced  millers  in  the 
State  on  the  committee  on  wheat,  but  when  he  found  that  he  would 
have  to  pass  judgment  also  on  pretty  much  all  the  products  of  the 
State  oi  New  York,  he  very  wisely  declined.  We  would  call  the 
attention  of  the  Executive  Committee  to  this  matter,  feeling  assured 
that  they  will  cheerfully  clo  whatever  is  needed  to  make  the  exhibi- 
tion of  farm  products  a  credit  to  the  State. 

Horticultural  Department. 

Of  the  exhibition  in  "  Floral  Hall,"  we  cannot  do  better  than  copy 
the  following  interesting  account  from  the  Cultivator  and-  Country 
Gentleman .: 
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FLORAL  HALL. 

A.  Entrance— B.  Exit— C.  Apples,  Professional— D.  Pears,  Professional— D.  to  E.  Grapes— F.  F. 
Amateur  Collection  of  Apples,  Pears  and  Quinces— G.  G.  G.  Professional  Exhibition  of  Flowers— 
H.  H.  Amateur  Exhibition  of  Flowers. 

The  exhibition  of  fruits  and  flowers  was  held  in  a  large  oval  tent, 
seventy  feet  wide  by  130  in  length,  and  wras  one  of  the  most  attrac- 
tive features  of  the  fair.  A  table  four  feet  wide  extended  entirely 
around  the  outer  circumference  of  the  tent,  with  the  exception  of 
spacious  passages,  one  on  each  side,  for  entrance  and  exit.  This  table 
was  devoted  entirely  to  the  exhibition  of  fruit,  and  was  well  filled. 
Sixteen  hundred  plates  were  furnished  and  arranged  for  the  conveni- 
ence of  exhibitors,  and  nearly  all  were  used.  Two  feet  from  the 
tables,  and  extending  all  around,  was  placed  a  guard  to  keep  the 
crowd  from  pressing  upon  the  tables,  and  into  the  space  between 
exhibitors,  reporters  and  committees  only  wTere  admitted,  and  here 
they  could  perform  their  duties  at  all  times  without  disturbance. 
This  guard  was  not  constructed  of  rough  timbers  and  boards,  as 
usually  seen,  but  was  a  neatly  constructed  ornamental  rustic  fence, 
made  of  white  cedar  poles,  retaining  the  bark.  The  passage-way  for 
the  peopie  was  thirteen  feet  in  width,  extending  around  the  tent,  and 
as  the  spectators  all  passed  in  at  the  same  entrance-way,  there  was 
very  little  crowding  or  complaining,  although  every  available  foot  of 
room  was  completely  thronged.  On  the  inside  of  this  passage-way 
another  rustic  fence  surrounded  the  tables  designed  for  flowers,  leav- 
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ing  a  similar  space  for  exhibitors,  &c.,  between  the  railing  and  the 
tables.  These  tables  were  covered  with  moist  sand,  to  the  depth  of 
three  or  four  inches,  for  the  reception  of  cut-flowers,  and  no  plan  we 
have  ever  seen  is  so  well  adapted  to  the  purpose.  Flowers  placed  in 
this  on  Monday  were  in  excellent  condition  at  the  close  of  the  fair  on 
Friday  afternoon.  We  believe  that  the  credit  of  this  simple  but  very 
effective  device,  which  proves  far  superior  to  the  old  system  of  pro- 
viding vials  or  dishes  for  the  purpose,  is  mainly  due  to  Mr.  James 
Vick,  of  Rochester,  and  was  first  employed  at  a  previous  exhibition 
of  the  Society,  at  which  he  also  served  as  superintendent  in  the  horti- 
cultural department. 

Inside  of  the  tables  for  flowers  was  an  open  oval  space,  covered 
with  grass — in  fact,  a  beautiful  lawn,  eighty  feet  long  by  twenty  wide. 
In  the  centre  of  this  was  a  splendecl  bed  of  plants,  mostly  with  orna- 
mental foliage,  such  as  the  Canna,  Calladium,  &c,  while  the  gay 
Tritoma  raised  its  fiery  stripes  of  bloom  above  the  mass  of  green.  The 
border  for  the  bed  was  the  new  French  Marigold,  Tagetes  signata 
humila,  and  never  was  anything  more  appropriately  used.  Well 
filled  vases,  &c,  gave  a  beauty  and  grace  to  this  pretty  piece  of  lawn, 
that  could  hardly  be  appreciated  by  a  simple  description.  Our 
engraving  will  give  a  very  good  idea  of  Floral  Hall,  and  may  be  of  ser- 
vice to  committees  and  others  in  future  years.  The  design,  in  fact 
the  whole  thing,  was  devised  and  executed  by  the  favorite  seedsman 
and  florist,  James  Vick,  of  Rochester,  to  whom  the  thanks  of  the  offi- 
cers of  the  Society,  of  exhibitors,  and  the  delighted  thousands  who 
witnessed  the  tasteful  display,  were  most  unanimously  awarded. 

The  Display  of  Flowers. 

The  exhibition  of  flowers  has  not  been  equalled  by  any  exhibition 
made  by  the  Society  in  a  great  many  years,  in  fact ;  the  display  was 
gorgeous.  The  principal  exhibitors  were  James  Tick,  Ellwanger  & 
Barry,  and  Frost  &  Co.,  of  Rochester,  in  the  professional  list,  and 
Mrs.  Yan  Namee  of  Tomhannock,  and  C.  W.  Crosman  and  William 
Lyday  of  Rochester,  amateurs. 

Mr.  Vick  made  a  grand  display  of  cut  flowers,  and  his  collection 
well  merited  the  first  premium,  which  he  was  awarded.  His  exhibi- 
tion of  gladiolus  was  magnificent,  numbering  nearly  one  hundred 
varieties  of  the  choicest  sorts.  Such  a  display  is  not  often  witnessed. 
Pansies,  Asters,  Zinnias,  &c,  were  very  fine,  and  the  Dahlias  very 
finely  formed,  and  of  the  newest  and  choicest  sorts.     Ellwanger  & 
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Barry  made  a  very  creditable  exhibition  of  pot  plants,  many  of  them 
foliage  plants  of  great  beauty ;  also,  a  creditable  exhibition  of  roses 
for  the  season.  Frost  &  Co.  also  exhibited  a  good  collection  of  pot 
plants  and  cut  flowers,  among  them  some  of  the  new  Geraniums,  well 
worthy  of  notice. 

The  Collection  of  Fbuits, 
Like  that  of  flowers,  was  very  good.  There  were  sixteen  entries  of 
apples,  those  of  Ellwanger  &  Barry,  Rochester  (forty  varieties),  and 
E.  Ware  Sylvester,  Lyons,  being  very  fine ;  the  latter  taking  the 
second  premium  on  forty  and  the  first  on  twenty  sorts.  Of  amateur 
exhibitors,  A.  Wilder  and  R.  H.  Brown,  both  of  the  town  of  Greece,, 
were  leading  exhibitors.  In  pears,  Ellwanger  &  Barry  showed  for 
exhibition  only,  a  very  complete  assortment,  embracing  201  varie- 
ties. The  same  firm,  together  with  W.  S.  Little,  and  Frost  &  Co., 
both  of  Rochester,  were  the  chief  competitors  for  the  professional 
prizes,  making  a  good  display.  In  the  amateur  class,  John  H.  Bell, 
Brighton  ;  J.  S.  Clarke,  Greece,  and  James  Spratt,  Rochester,  had 
excellent  collections.  In  plums  there  was  less  competition,  Ellwan- 
ger &  Barry  having  the  largest  collection,  and  Dr.  Sylvester  the  best 
variety.  Of  quinces  the  show  was  particularly  good,  both  from  the 
professional  cultivators  already  named  and  from  amateurs  ;  among 
the  latter,  S.  L.  Eaton  and  E.  S.  Hayward,  both  of  Brighton,  who 
had  very  fine  specimens.  Of  peaches  there  were  very  few  entries, 
and  very  few  plates  to  be  seen. 

The  show  of  grapes  was  large,  and  it  is  evident  that  one  of  the 
chief  attractions  in  the  fruit  department  at  present,  to  every  one,  is 
the  grape.  Ellwanger  &  Barry  took  the  first  prize  for  the  best  col- 
lection of  native  grapes,  exhibiting  forty-one  varieties ;  Frost  &  Co. 
taking  the  second  prize,  with  thirty-four  varieties.  The  premium 
for  the  best  single  variety  was  awarded  to  the  Pleasant  Valley  Wine 
Company,  Hammondsport,  for  Iona.  Collections  of  grapes  were 
likewise  shown  by  C.  W.  Seeley  &  Co.,  of  the  Rochester  Central 
Nurseries,  twenty-one  varieties  ;  Hoag  &  Co.,  Lockport,  twenty 
varieties  ;  Pleasant  Valley  Wine  Company,  and  Godfrey  Zimmer- 
man, each  eight  varieties.  Of  new  varieties,  Ferris  &  Cay  wood  had 
the  Walter,  Dr.  Grant  the  Eumelan,  a  new  black  grape,  and  F.  M. 
Perrin,  Dansville,  a  seedling,  in  appearance  like  the  Delaware.  In 
the  amateur  class,  for  collection  of  native  grapes,  James  M.  Edmonds 
took  the  first  prize,  J.  S.  Clarke,  second ;  best  one  variety,  James  M. 
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Edmonds,  for  the  Delaware.  For  the  best  collection  of  foreign  grapes, 
grown  under  glass,  Thomas  Paul,  Rochester,  took  the  first  prize,  with 
eight  varieties  ;  J.  L.  Spofford,  Westchester  Co.,  the  second  prize, 
with  four  varieties.  The  grapes  of  Mr.  Spofford  were  superior  to 
the  grapes  in  the  first  collection  ;  in  fact  they  were  splendid,  but 
there  being  but  four  varieties  only,  they  were  placed  second.  The 
prize  for  the  best  dish  was  awarded  to  Thomas  Paul.  John  Fisher, 
Batavia,  sent  ten  bunches  of  foreign  grapes  (for  exhibition  only),  that 
were  magnificent,  both  as  regards  bunch  and  berry. 

David  Bushman  took  the  first  prize  for  the  best  peck  of  cranber- 
ries. A  so-called  new  Perpetual  Prolific  strawberry  was  on  exhibi- 
tion, called  Maximilian  Prolific,  which  is  thought  to  be  nothing  but 
a  very  old  variety  of  the  Red  Alpine. 

Implements  and  Machines. 
The  display  of  agricultural  implements  and  machines  has  rarely 
been  equalled ;  never  excelled.  This  is  all  the  more  gratifying,  as 
the  premium  list  has  been  so  modified  as  to  subject  these  articles  to 
a  more, searching  test  than  ever  before,  and  no  cash  prizes  are  offered. 
The  award  of  a  few  dollars  to  a  manufacturer  of  a  good  implement 
or  machine  is  nothing  in  comparison  to  the  opportunity  afforded 
him  of  exhibiting  it  to  tei:s  of  thousands  of  the  most  enterprising 
farmers  in  the  State.  When  a  prize  is  awarded  by  the  ISTew  York 
State  Agricultural  Society,  it  should  mean  something ;  and  it  does. 

Thrashing  Machines. 
We  have  never  had  a  better  exhibition  of  horse  powers  and  thrash- 
ing machines.  Many  of  them  were  operated  on  the  grounds  and  were 
constantly  surrounded  by  crowds  of  interested  spectators.  Nearly 
all  the  leading  manufacturers  of  these  machines  in  the  State  were 
represented  ;  both  of  the  railway  horse  power  machines,  and  also  of 
the  sweep  ;  the  horse  power  machines  with  straw  carriers,  &c.  These 
machines  are  too  well  known  to  need  description. 

Steam  Engines. 

Messrs.  A.  N.  Wood  &  Co.,  of  Eaton,  and  Messrs.  Clute  Brothers, 
of  Schenectady,  exhibited  portable  steam  engines  which  attracted 
unusual  attention.  It  is  evident  that  farmers  are  turning  their 
thoughts  to  the  subject  of  substituting  steam  for  horses,  in  the  heavy 
and  tedious  work  of  thrashing.     These  machines  are  at  work  in  vari- 
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ous  sections  of  the  State,  and  give  good  satisfaction.  Those  who 
make  a  business  of  going  round  among  the  farmers  with  a  large 
thrashing  machine,  will  do  well  to  examine  the  merits  of  these  steam 
engines,  and  to  ascertain  the  advantages  of  using  them  instead  of 
horse  powers.  Farmers,  we  think,  are  prepared  to  give  the  preference 
to  steam  driven  machines.  None  but  large  farmers  can  afford  to 
set  up  a  steam  engine  for  their  own  exclusive  nse,  but  there  is  no 
reason  why  those  who  do  the  thrashing  for  a  neighborhood  should 
not  use  a  ten  horse  portable  steam  engine  instead  of  the  ordinary  ten 
horse  sweep  power.  It  will  thrash  faster  and  cheaper,  and  small 
farmers  would  not  have  to  exchange  horses,  as  they  now  do,  with  their 
neighbors.  The  horses,  at  any  rate,  will  be  glad  when  thrashing  is 
done  by  steam.  A  ten  horse  power  engine  costs  about  $1,000.  It 
will  pay  a  high  rate  of  interest  on  this  sum. 

Potato  Diggers. 

As  population  becomes  more  and  more  concentrated  in  cities  and 
villages,  potato  growing  will  become  more  and  more  a  specialty  in 
those  sections  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  production  of  the  best 
quality  of  potatoes  for  table  use.  This  is  the  case  much  more  than 
formerly.  There  are  sections,  where  from  ten  to  twenty  per  cent  of 
the  land  is  devoted  to  this  crop,  and  we  know  cases  where  on  a 
hundred  acre  farm,  sixty  to  seventy  acres  of  potatoes  are  grown.  It 
is  not  a  difficult  matter  to  plant  and  cultivate  such  a  large  crop,  but 
digging  is  a  slow,  tedious,  and  expensive  operation,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  find  a  sufficient  number  of  laborers  to  secure  the  crop  during  the 
short  period  that  intervenes  between  the  ripening  of  the  late  and 
most  profitable  varieties,  and  the  closing  of  the  canals,  or  at  least 
before  there  is  considerable  risk  of  the  potatoes  being  frozen.  This 
was  particularly  the  case  the  last  autumn.  There  is  a  felt  necessity 
for  a  potato  digger,  and  the  man  who  will  give  us  one  is  sure  of  a 
fortune.  There  were  a  dozen  or  more  potato  diggers  exhibited  at  the 
fair,  and  we  may  well  hope  that  we  shall  soon  have  a  machine  that 
will  do  the  work.  As  yet,  we  have  seen  nothing  that  fully  meets  our 
wants,  but  each  year  adds  some  improvement  to  those  in  use. 

Ditching  Machines. 
The  able  report  of  the  special  committee  on  ditching  machines^ 
renders  it  unnecessary  to  say  much  on  this  subject,  but  we  cannot 
but  chronicle  the  fact,  that  undevdraim  three  feet  deep  can  now  be 
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cut  by  horse  power.  That  some  further  improvements  may  be  needed 
to  enable  the  Heath  ditching  machine  to  work  on  different  kinds  of 
land,  may  be  probable.  But  still,  ditching  by  horse  power  is  an 
accomplished  fact,  and  we  heartily  congratulate  the  worthy  and  perse- 
vering inventor  on  his  great  success.  Like  other  inventors,  he  has 
had  to  struggle  with  difficulties  with  little  aid  and  encouragement, 
but  we  trust  he  will  now  have  no  trouble  in  introducing  the  machine. 
It  is  much  needed.  We  think  farmers  would  be  glad  to  let  out  the 
work  by  the  rod  to  men  who  have  had  experience,  and  who  would  go 
round  digging  drains  with  a  machine.  It  would  be  a  great  advan- 
tage to  farmers  if  they  could  find  men  who  tmderstand  how  to  make 
drains  and  lay  tiles,  and  who  would  do  the  work  thoroughly  and 
faithfully.  Half  tile  underdrains  now  made  are  comparatively  use- 
less, where  the  farmer  does  not  do  the  work  himself,  or  give  it  his 
undivided  personal  attention.  Let  us  have  skillful  and  intelligent 
men  to  do  the  work  with  the  aid  of  a  good  ditching  machine,  and  the 
work  of  underdraining  will  take  a  new  start. 

Corn  Huskees. 
Another  highly  gratifying  fact  brought  out  by  this  exhibition  is, 
that  we  have  at  length  a  machine  for  husking  corn  that  promises  to 
be  entirely  satisfactory,  so  far  as  the  operation  of  husking  is  con- 
cerned. At  the  State  fair  held  at  Saratoga  in  1866,  a  husking 
machine  was  exhibited  which  we  described  in  the  Transactions  for 
1866,  page  77.  At  Rochester,  three  husking  machines  were  exhi- 
bited differing  somewhat  in  minor  details,  but  all  on  the  same  general 
principle  as  that  shown  at  Saratoga.  The  report  of  the  committee 
gives  an  interesting  description  of  them,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  say 
more  than  to  call  the  attention  of  the  manufacturers  to  the  importance 
of  providing  some  simple  and  portable  horse  power,  by  which  the 
husking  machine  could  be  worked  in  the  field.  Till  this  is  done,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  tie  the  corn  in  bundles,  not  too  large  to  be 
conveniently  handled,  and  draw  them  to  a  husking  machine  at  the 
barn  as  we  do  wheat.  There  are  obvious  objections  to  this  plan,  and 
a  better  way  will  be  to  husk  the  corn  in  the  field,  taking  say,  three 
rows  of  stooks  at  a  time.  The  machine  could  be  drawn  on  the  side 
of  the  center  row,  and  the  rows  of  stooks  on  each  side  be  pulled  by 
hand  to  the  machine.  An  arrangement  somewhat  resembling  that 
which  works  the  Heath's  ditching  machine  might  be  contrived  for 
this  purpose.  When  this  is  done,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  we 
shall  soon  do  all  our  husking  by  machinery. 
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Self  Binding  Reaper. 
Gordon's  "  Self  Raking  and  Binding  Harvester  "  is  another  of  the 
remarkable  inventions  shown  at  the  fair.  At  this  season  of  the  year 
it  could  not  be  subjected  to  trial  in  the  field,  but  the  binding  part  of 
the  machinery  was  in  operation  every  day  during  the  exhibition,  and 
was  witnessed  by  thousands  of  interested  spectators.  That  it  will 
bind  wheat  and  other  grain  as  well  as  it  can  be  done  by  hand,  there 
can  be  no  doubt.  .  The  only  question  that  arises  is  whether  a  machine 
as  rigid  and  complicated  as  one  would  suppose  such  a  machine  must 
be,  can  stand  the  work  without  frequent  repairs.  That  it  will  cut, 
rake  and  bind  wheat  at  one  operation,  and  do  it  well,  is  an  undoubted 
fact.  The  machine  is  the  invention  of  J.  F.  Gordon  of  Michigan, 
and  is  to  be  manufactured  largely  for  the  next  harvest  by  James  F. 
Gordon  &  Co.,  Rochester,  New  York.  We  wish  them  abundant 
success.    For  description  see  the  report  of  the  committee. 

Plows. 

The  exhibition  of  plow^s  was  fully  equal  to  that  at  any  previous 
fair.  Among  those  which  attracted  unusual  attention,  wTere  the  steel 
plows  of  the  Remington  Agricultural  Works,  Utica,  New  York. 
Many  farmers  seemed  to  be  convinced  of  what  is  undoubtedly  a  fact, 
that  such  highly  polished  steel  plows,  other  things  being  equal,  must 
run  easier  and  do  better  work,  especially  when  the  soil  is  at  all  wret 
in  the  spring,  than  ordinary  cast  iron  plows,  and  be  far  less  likely  to 
clog.  Another  advantage  is  in  the  saving  of  points.  The  first  cost 
of  the  steel  points  is  greater,  but  they  can  be  sharpened  by  a  black- 
smith and  will  last  for  years. 

Llolbrook  &  Small,  Boston,  Mass.,  exhibited  their  celebrated  plows 
of  different  patterns.  As  the  great  prize-takers  at  the  Utica  trial  in 
1867,  they  attracted  much  attention. 

W.  &  Geo.  Wiard,  of  East  Avon,  Livingston  county,  made  a  good 
display  of  their  excellent  iron-beam  and  wood-beam  plows,  with 
jointers.  There  are  no  more  popular  plows  in  Western  New  York, 
especially  for  heavy  land,  than  these. 

Alden  &  Co.,  of  Auburn,  also  showed  a  number  of  very  superior  steel 
and  cast  iron  plows.  Lord  &  Becker,  of  Watertown,  also  showed 
some  excellent  steel  plows,  and  it  is  evident  that  steel  plows  are 
becoming  more  popular.  R.  IT.  Allen  &  Co.,  New  York,  and  many 
other  well  known  manufacturers  showed  a  number  of  excellent  plows 
of  different  patterns. 
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Cultivators  and  Horse  Hoes. 

The  term  cultivator  and  horse  hoe  are  often  used  to  describe  the 
same  implement.  It  would  he  convenient  to  confine  the  term 
cultivator  to  implements  used  for  stirring  the  soil  he/ore  planting  and 
seeding,  and  the  term  horse  hoe  to  implements  intended  for  stirring 
the  land  between  the  rows  of  plants.  The  well  known  and  almost 
venerable  Ides  two-horse  cultivator  may  be  taken  as  a  sample  of  the 
former.  This  cultivator  was  exhibited  at  the  fair,  and  though  we  have 
now  many  improvements,  nearly  all  of  them  embrace  some  of  its 
leading  features.  The  principal  objection  to  this  cultivator  is  that 
the  teeth  are  too  broad,  when  the  object  is  simply  to  stir  and  pulverize 
the  soil,  and  that  they  strike  the  soil  too  abruptly.  The  cultivator 
would  do  just  as  good  work  if  the  teeth  pointed  forward  so  as  to 
strike  the  soil  more  obliquely.  Another  objection  to  our  cultivators 
is  that  they  are  intended  for  two  horses,  while  it  is  just  as  easy  to 
drive  four  horses  abreast  as  two,  and  thus  save  the  time  of  one  man. 

"  Anderson's  even-balanced,  vibrating  two-horse  cultivator,"  a 
Canadian  invention  and  quite  popular  among  the  farmers  of  the 
province  of  Ontario,  was  exhibited  by  J.  &  S.  Snow,  of  Rochester, 
1ST.  Y.  It  has  many  excellent  features,  and,  as  it  has  an  extension 
axle,  additional  teeth  might  easily  be  attached,  so  that  it  could  be 
used  for  four  horses  and  take  a  wider  breadth.  By  taking  out  the 
middle  tooth,  this  cultivator  is  converted  into  a  horse  hoe  for  culti- 
vating between  rows  of  corn  or  potatoes,  using  two  horses  and  taking 
two  rows  at  a  time.  It  is  a  very  efficient  implement,  does  not  clog 
and  will  break  the  land  thoroughly  as  deep  as  it  has  been  plowed. 
Price  $40. 

Howe's  two-horse  cultivator,  manufactured  by  Fords  &  Howe, 
Oneonta,  N.  Y.,  which  obtained  the  gold  medal  at  the  Utica  trial, 
was  exhibited,  and  attracted  much  attention.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
of  its  efficiency  for  cultivating  corn  and  potatoes,  and  one  man  can 
accomplish  double  the  work  he  can  with  a  one-horse  cultivator,  with 
far  greater  ease  to  himself,  and  it  is  claimed  that  it  can  be  run  as 
close  to  the  plants,  which  is  perhaps  somewhat  doubtful.     Price  $50. 

The  Remington  Agricultural  Works,  Utica,  N.  Y.,  showed  their 
well  known  two-horse  cultivator,  with  steel  teeth.  It  is  an  easy 
running  implement  and  very  efficient,  especially  on  light  soils. 

The  same  firm  also  exhibited  a  number  of  one-horse  cultivators,  or 
horse  hoes,  of  different  patterns,  all  with  steel  teeth,  and  all  capable 
of  doing  admirable  work.     Their  celebrated  "Johnston  Cultivator  " 
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has  narrow  teeth,  and  is  adapted  for  thoroughly  pulverizing  heavy 
land.  For  light  soils,  they  have  similar  cultivators,  with  wider  teeth. 
Side  blades,  for  hilling,  are  or  can  be  attached  to  all  their  cultivators. 
Alden  &  Co.,  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  exhibited  their  well  known  thill 
horse  hoe,  which  took  a  gold  medal  at  the  Utica  trial.  They  now 
make  teeth,  of  various  patterns,  to  adapt  them  to  different  soils.  They 
have  also  made  an  improvement  in  the  form  of  the  side  teeth,  which 
allows  them  to  be  run  close  to  the  rows  without  disturbing  the  roots 
of  the  plants. 

Harrows,  Hollers,  &c. 

Nishwitz'  Pulverizing  Harrow,  which  received  the  gold  medal  at 
the  Utica  trial,  was  exhibited.  It  is,  doubtless,  a  very  efficient  imple- 
ment for  preparing  an  inverted  sod  for  the  seed. 

A  combined  harrow  and  cultivator,  recently  invented  and  manu- 
factured by  N.  Starr,  Jr.,  &  Co.,  Homer,  N.  Y.,  promises  to  be  a  very 
useful  implement.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  hollow  square,  drawn  wTith 
one  of  the  angles  foremost.  The  joints  work  on  a  pivot,  and  the  har- 
row adapts  itself  to  the  ridge  or  dead  furrow,  or  other  uneven  sur- 
faces. We  should  like  to  have  seen  it  in  operation.  Price  of  30-tooth 
harrow,  sixteen  dollars  ;  with  cultivator  attachment,  thirty-two  dollars. 

John  E.  Morgan,  of  Deerfield,  !N".  Y.,  exhibited  his  well  known 
harrow,  and  also  one  with  chisel-shaped  teeth,  and  to  which  handles 
are  attached,  which  must  be  a  very  efficient  cultivator.  It  is  also 
used,  we  are  told,  for  digging  potatoes. 

We  like  to  see  implements  introduced  which  lessen  the  hard  work 
of  farming,  and  are  glad  to  see  a  harrow  furnished  with  wheels  and 
a  seat  for  the  driver,  as  is  the  case  with  Baker  &  Hoyt's  Sulky  Har- 
row and  Quack-Puller,  manufactured  at  La  Fayette,  Onondaga  county, 
!N".  Y.  In  appearance  it  resembles,  somewhat,  an  ordinary  drill,  long 
harrow  teeth  taking  the  place  of  the  tubes.  As  in  a  drill,  each  tooth 
works  independently,  and  thus  adapts  itself  to  inequalities  of  the  sur- 
face.    Price  fifty  dollars. 

General  and  Combined  Implements. 

We  find  it  impossible  to  enumerate  half  of  the  valuable  imple- 
ments on  the  grounds,  and  shall  attempt  nothing  more  than  to  allude 
to  a  few  that  particularly  attracted  our  attention. 

Harden  &  Lines,  Farmersville,  N".  Y.,  showed,  for  the  first  time,  a 
combined  machine  for   "planting,   hoeing   and    digging   potatoes," 
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which  is  asking  a  good  deal  from  one  implement.  It  will  also  make 
ridges  for  root  crops  "  better  than  any  double  mould-board  plow." 
In  doing  this,  the  mould-boards  are  set  so  as  to  draw  the  soil  with  a 
ridge  in  the  center.  The  shares,  mould-boards,  &c,  are  made  of 
steel,  and  it  looks  like  a  useful  implement.  For  digging  potatoes,  it 
has  two  plows  in  front  for  throwing  away  the  soil  from  the  rows, 
followed  by  a  broad,  flat  digger  twenty-two  inches  wide,  with  twelve 
steel  fingers  behind,  that  shake  rapidly.  It  seems  as  though  it  would 
do  good  work. 

A  somewhat  similar  implement,  invented  by  J.  C.  Clements,  Iven- 
duskeag,  Me.,  is  designed  to  make  drills  for  potatoes,  and  cover  them 
after  the  potatoes  are  dropped.  It  is  also  used  as  a  cultivator  for 
hoeing  the  crop,  and  will  throw  the  soil  from  the  sides  of  the  hill  and 
dig  the  potatoes,  but  has  no  arrangement  for  shaking  the  dirt  from 
them.     Price  twenty  dollars. 

A  new  Stump  Puller  was  exhibited  by  George  W.  Pussey,  Ilam- 
monton,  1ST.  J.,  which  is  a  very  powerful  and  simple  machine,  readily 
moved  about,  and  is  worked  by  hand.  Two  men  will  raise  2,500 
pounds  with  it.     Price  sixty  dollars. 

Extensive  exhibitions  were  made  by  Horace  L.  Emery  &  Son,  and 
Wheeler,  Melick  &  Co.,  both  of  Albany,  comprising  the  Horse 
Powers,  Thrashing  Machines,  &c,  of  their  manufacture,  so  long  and 
favorably  known  to  the  public.  Messrs.  E.  &  Son  also  showed  their 
saw-mill  attachments,  a  portable  cider  mill  and  press,  the  Albany 
corn  and  seed  planter,  and  other  articles.  The  Palmer  Horse  Fork, 
Judson's  Mowing  Machine  Knife  Grinder,  and  "Russell's  Corn  Husker, 
were  shown  by  Wheeler,  Melick  &  Co.  L.  A.  Aspinwall,  Ireland's 
Corners,  showed  his  Potato  Planter  and  Digger,  and  Strong  & 
Douw,  Albany,  had  True's  Potato  Planter,  which  was  fully  described 
in  the  Transactions  for  1866. 

There  was  a  splendid  display  of  grain  drills,  and  some  excellent 
plaster  sowers  and  manure  distributors,  many  of  which  have  been 
noticed  in  former  reports.  The  same  is  true  of  fanning  mills,  hay 
and  cornstalk  cutters,  &c.  Of  the  latter  class  of  machines,  one 
exhibited  by  the  Daniels  Machine  Company,  Woodstock,  Yt., 
attracted  much  attention.  It  was  chopping  up  brush  (limbs  of  trees, 
&c.,)  an  inch  or  so  in  diameter,  in  the  same  way  that  an  ordinary 
cutter  chops  cornstalks.  Anything  that  will  economize  brush  and 
enable  us  profitably  to  get  rid  of  this  eyesore  and  nuisance,  will  be 
welcomed  by  all  who  desire  neatness  on  the  farm.     The  decay  of 
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brush  in  the  fields  and  fence  corners  is  one  great  source  of  the  fungus  - 
blight  that  does  so  much  damage  to  our  fruits. 

Alden  &  Co.,  Auburn,  exhibited  Hollingsworth's  Adjustable  Spring 
Steel  Tooth  Sulky  Rake,  which  received  the  gold  medal  at  the 
National  trial  at  Auburn.  Each  tooth  is  independent,  and  can 
readily  be  adjusted  for  different  kinds  of  work,  from  raking  heavy 
green  clover  into  winrows  to  raking  stubbles.  The  addition  of  a 
separating  board  between  the  teeth  and  wheels  is  a  valuable 
improvement ;  preventing  the  hay  from  winding  round  the  axle. 

D.  R.  Prindle,  East  Bethany,  N.  Y.,  exhibited  his  well  known 
agricultural  steamer,  showing,  in  practical  operation,  the  number  of 
uses  to  which  it  can  be  applied,  such  as  boiling  a  pail  of  water  in  a 
few  minutes,  cooking  potatoes,  steaming  hay,  &c,  <fec.  It  is  safe, 
easily  managed,  and  one  of  the  most  useful  things  that  can  be  had 
on  the  farm.     It  is  manufactured  by  E.  E.  Sill,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

In  Mechanics'  Hall  there  was  a  large  display  of  machinery  in 
motion,  the  power  for  which  was  from  an  engine  erected  by  Wood- 
bury, Brothers  &  Co.,  Rochester,  which  excited  much  favorable 
remark  for  the  stillness  with  which  it  ran  and  the  perfection  of  its 
workmanship. 

House  Heating  Furnaces. 

There  is  nothing  which  adds  so  much  to  the  comfort  and  charm  of 
country  life  as  a  cheerful  wood  fire  on  the  hearth.  In  our  cold  cli- 
mate, however,  even  with  double  windows,  an  open  fire  is  insuffi- 
cient to  warm  a  room.  What  we  need  is  a  furnace  and  an  open  fire. 
This  is  the  perfection  of  house  warming.  The  furnace  affords  heat 
with  comparatively  little  labor,  and  the  open  fire  gives  the  best  of 
ventilation.  Wood  is  becoming  scarce,  but  there  are  few  farmers 
that  cannot  grow  enough  wood  at  least  to  supply  one  or  two  open 
wood  fires  on  the  hearth.  Stoves  are  an  abomination ;  they  are 
unhealthy ;  it  requires  constant  care  to  supply  them  with  wood ;  and 
when  there  are  children  the  good  mother  is  continually  fearing  that 
their  little  hands  will  be  burned.  No  one  will  regret  when  they  are 
banished  from  every  American  farm  house. 

The  House  Heating  Furnace,  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Boyd, 
Gormonzinger  &  Co.,  of  Rochester,  to  which  the  committee  awarded 
a  large  bronze  medal,  is  a  new  invention  and  a  great  improvement 
over  the  old  furnaces.  The  inventor  claims,  and  we  believe  justly, 
"  to  have  overcome,  at  last,  the  difficulty  which  has  perplexed  fur- 
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nace  inventors  for  the  last  twenty  years,  and  has  succeeded  in 
making  a  furnace  with  an  air  chamber  or  body  inside  of  the  fire 
chamber  proper."  Through  this  inside  air  chamber  they  pass  a  cur- 
rent of  cold  air  into  the  air  chamber  above.  It  is  constructed 
entirely  of  cast  iron  and  in  one  piece,  and  of  such  a  shape  as  to 
throw  the  flame  and  smoke  from  the  fire  directly  to  the  outer  edge 
of  the  furnace  to  two  radiators  above  ;  and  these  two  radiators  are 
so  constructed  that  the  flame  is  made  to  pass  back  and  forth  before 
passing  into  the  smoke  flue.  In  this  way  a  large  radiating  surface 
is  obtained  and  the  heat  economized.  There  are  several  other  valua- 
ble points  which,  it  is  unnecessary  to  mention.  Those  who  have  used 
these  furnaces  speak  of  them  in  the  highest  terms,  and  we  can 
recommend  them  to  the  farmers  of  the  State  as  certain  to  give  entire 
satisfaction. 

Messrs.  Perry  &  Co.,  of  Albany,  exhibited  their  base  burner  fur- 
nace and  were  awarded  the  large  bronze  medal. 

Discussions  in  the  Evening. 

The  subject  for  discussion  on  Tuesday  evening  was,  "  Wheat, 
its  culture  and  varieties,  and  the  adaptation  of  different  varieties  to 
different  soils  and  situations." 

Joseph  Harris,  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester,  opened  the  subject  as 
follows : 

"When  this  subject  was  selected  for  discussion,  it  was  expected  that 
a  distinguished  botanist  of  New  York  would  have  favored  us  with  his 
views  on  the  origin  of  the  different  varieties  of  wheat,  and  their 
adaptation  to  different  soils  and  different  modes  of  treatment  and 
manuring.  No  one  can  regret  more  than  I  do  that,  owing  to  other 
engagements,  this  gentleman  is  not  here  to  open  the  discussion  on 
this  important  subject. 

On  my  own  farm  I  have  not,  till  this  year,  attempted  to  raise  any 
of  the  choicer  varieties  of  wheat.  I  have  been  waiting  till  I  could 
get  the  land  in  good  condition.  There  is  little  chance  of  growing  a 
good  crop  of  choice  white  wheat  on  poor,  half-tilled,  wreedy  land. 
Animals  and  plants  adapt  themselves,  sooner  or  later,  to  the  condi- 
tions in  which  they  are  placed.  Animals  that  have  an  abundance  of 
food  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  witli  necessary  shelter,  soon  manifest 
a  capacity  for  taking  on  flesh  rapidly ;  and  in  the  hands  of  a  judi- 
cious breeder  this  capacity,  in  the  course  of  a  few  generations,  becomes 
an  established  quality.     Such  a  breed  will  not  stand  starvation  as 
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well  as  those  which  have  always  heen  accustomed  to  scanty  and  uncer- 
tain fare.  It  is  so  with  wheat.  A  variety  that,  with  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  appropriate  food,  will  produce  forty  pushels  per  acre,  will  not 
do  as  well  on  poor  land  as  a  variety  that  is  incapable,  even  on  the 
richest  land,  of  producing  over  twenty-five  bushels  per  acre.  It  is 
vain  for  a  farmer  to  expect  a  good  crop  of  wheat  on  poor  land,  because 
he  has  taken  pains  to  obtain  a  choice  variety  of  seed.  He  must  first 
get  his  land  in  high  condition,  and  he  should  then  select  the  best 
variety  lie  can  find.  If  he  will  not,  or  cannot,  put  his  land  in  good 
condition,  he  had  better  select  a  variety  of  very  inferior  quality.  The 
poorer  it  is  the  more  likely  is  he  to  obtain  a  crop. 

It  is  far  more  -profitable  to  have  the  land  better  than  the  variety ', 
than  to  have  the  variety  better  than  the  land. 

The  Mediterranean  wheat,  when  first  introduced,  was  very  inferior 
in  quality  and  productiveness.  It  was  probably  the  offspring  of  poor 
land  and  hard  treatment.  When  sown  on  the  superior  wheat  soils  of 
this  country,  it  rapidly  improved,  and  it  is  probably  to-day  the  most 
extensively  grown  variety  of  wheat  in  the  United  States.  The  fact 
does  not  speak  well  for  our  agriculture,  though  it  does  for  our  com- 
mon sense.  We  had  better  be  content  with  Mediterranean  till  our 
land  is  in  better  condition. 

I  know  a  farmer  in  this  neighborhood  who  raised  this  year  over 
one  hundred  dollars  worth  of  Soules  wheat  per  acre,  and  another  who 
raised  only  twenty -five  dollars  worth  of  Mediterranean.  For  the  lat- 
ter to  sow  Soules  wheat  in  hope  of  getting  a  good  crop,  would  be  as 
absurd  as  to  turn  a  flock  of  Cotswold  sheep  upon  a  poor,  hilly  pas- 
ture, where  Merinos  could  hardly  find  a  scanty  subsistence. 

But  I  must  leave  this  branch  of  the  subject  to  those  who  have  had 
more  experience. 

In  regard  to  the  culture  of  wheat,  one  rule  may  be  laid  down  that 
it  will  be  always  safe  to  adopt :  Never  sow  wheat  on  land  that  is  nut 
in  good  order.     There  is  no  profit  in  a  poor  crop  of  wheat. 

If  a  manufacturer  has  a  quantity  of  goods  on  hand,  I  can  under- 
stand why  he  might  be  willing  to  sell  them  below  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction, but  to  deliberately  pay  out  one  hundred  dollars  for  material 
and  labor  to  produce  goods  that  he  knew  would  not  sell  for  ninety 
dollars,  would  be  a  very  unbusinesslike  proceeding.  And  yet  this  is 
what  some  farmers  do.  I  have  done  it  myself  more  than  once,  but 
I  tried  to  console  myself  with  the  reflection  that  I  was  improving  the 
land.- 
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Those  of  us  who  do  our  own  work  are  apt  to  think,  when  we  sell 
ninety  dollars  worth  of  wheat,  we  have  made  ninety  dollars,  while, 
in  point  of  fact,  the  wheat  may  have  cost  us  a  hundred.  This  habit 
of  regarding  all  the  money  we  get  as  profit,  is  one  source  of  poor 
farming. 

The  expense  of  raising  and  harvesting  a  crop  of  wheat  is  not  far 
from  twenty  dollars  per  acre.  With  a  yield  of  ten  bushels  per  acre, 
at  two  dollars  per  bushel,  all  the  profit  we  make  is  the  straw,  say 
500  pounds,  at  four  dollars  per  ton,  or  one  dollar  an  acre.  If  we 
raise  twenty  bushels  per  acre,  or  forty  dollars,  the  profit  is  twenty 
dollars  per  acre,  or  twenty  times  as  much  as  from  a  crop  of  ten  bushels 
per  acre,  for  the  extra  straw  will  nearly  pay  for  the  extra  expense  of 
thrashing,  and  the  land  will  be  in  enough  better  condition  to  pay  for 
all  other  expenses.  Double  the  crop  once  more,  and  raise  forty  bushels 
per  acre,  or  eighty  dollars,  and  the  profit  is  sixty  dollars  an  acre,  or 
three  times  as  much  as  from  the  twenty  bushel  crop,  and  sixty  times 
as  much  as  from  the  ten  bushel  crop  !  In  point  of  fact,  however,  it  is 
more  than  this,  for  a  crop  of  this  kind  would  probably  be  choice  white 
wheat,  worth  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  cents  a  bushel  more  than  the 
other. 

In  the  culture  of  wheat,  therefore,  the  great  aim  should  be  to  get 
a  large  yield  per  acre.  Forty  bushels  per  acre  once  in  four  years  is 
vastly  more  profitable  than  ten  bushels  per  acre  every  year.  How 
this  can  best  be  done  depends  on  circumstances,  and  I  hope  the  dis- 
cussion which  is  to  follow  will  throw  light  on  this  point. 

It  will  sometimes  pay  to  go  outside  the  farm  for  artificial  fertilizers 
or  cattle  foods.  At  the  present  time,  owing  to  the  high  prices  of  wheat, 
barley  and  beef,  it  will  pay  well.  But,  as  a  general  rule,  we  must 
depend  on  the  farm  itself.  Ordinary  wheat  land,  if  means  were  taken 
to  keep  it  clean,  would  produce  ten  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre  every 
year,  and  our  richer  calcareous  loams  would  produce  more.  In  other 
words,  the  soil,  the  rains,  the  dews  and  the  atmosphere,  furnish  food 
for  ten  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre  every  year.  On  Mr.  Lawes'  experi- 
mental wheat  field,  at  Rothamsted,  the  plot  which  receives  no  manure 
averages  about  fifteen  bushels  per  acre.  The  yield  on  this  plot,  the 
past  harvest,  which,  if  I  mistake  not,  is  the  twenty-sixth  crop,  was 
sixteen  and  three-fourths  bushels  per  acre.  This  field  is  sown  to 
wheat  every  year,  and  for  twenty-six  years  the  plot,  which  has  been 
continuously  unmanured,  averages  about  fifteen  bushels  per  acre. 
When  fertilizers  are  supplied,  .the  yield  on  some  of  the  plots  is  twenty,, 
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thirty,  forty,  fifty,  and,  in  one  instance,  fifty-five  bushels  of  wheat 
per  acre. 

We  may  assume,  therefore,  that  a  good  wheat  soil  is  capable  of 
yielding  from  ten  to  fifteen  bushels  of  wheat  every  year,  without 
manure.  The  soil  and  the  atmosphere  furnish  sufficient  plant-food 
for  such  a  crop.  But  ten  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre  every  year  will 
not  pay.  To  keep  the  land  clean,  and  to  accelerate  the  decomposition 
of  plant-food  in  the  soil,  and  the  absorption  of  ammonia  from  the 
atmosphere,  it  is  necessary  to  plow  the  land  once  or  twice,  to  harrow, 
cultivate,  &c,  as  well  as  to  furnish  seed ;  and  Mr.  Lawes  hoes  the 
crop  while  growing. 

If  we  could  raise  twenty  bushels  per  acre  every  other  year,  it  would 
pay  much  better.  If  thirty  bushels  every  third  year,  it  would  pay 
better  still,  and  if  forty  bushels  every  fourth  year,  it  would  pay  much 
better  still.  The  soil,  the  rains,  the  dews  and  the  atmosphere,  are 
capable  of  doing  this  very  thing ;  or  at  least  the  facts  named  would 
seem  to  warrant  such  a  conclusion. 

Let  those  who  doubt  it  ask  themselves  whether  a  rather  heavy 
wheat  soil,  summer-fallowed  for  three  years  in  succession,  would  not 
be  likely  to  produce  forty  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre ;  or  whether  a 
year's  growth  of  clover  turned  under,  and  the  land  well  cultivated,, 
and  sown  to  peas  the  next  spring  and  then  turned  under  when  m 
bloom,  and  the  land  cultivated  and  sown  to  peas  again  the  next 
spring  and  turned  under,  such  land  would  not  be  rich  enough  to 
produce  forty  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre.  I  do  not  say  that  we  should 
get  it,  because  there  would  be  too  much  carbonaceous  matter,  but  the 
land  would  certainly  be  rich  enough.  And  yet  all  we  have  done  is 
to  avail  ourselves  of  the  annual  supply  of  plant-food  furnished  by  the 
soil  and  the  atmosphere  for  three  years,  and  let  the  wheat,  the  fourth: 
year,  have  the  whole  for  one  crop. 

I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  good  wheat  land  is  capable  of 
producing  a  crop  of  wheat  of  forty  bushels  per  acre  every  fourth  year 
without  the  direct  application  of  a  particle  of  manure.  Mr.  Lawes 
on  the  average,  from  his  unmanured  plot,  gets  sixty  bushels  in  four 
years,  and  not  a  pound  of  the  grain  or  straw  or  chaff  or  manure  of 
any  kind  is  returned  to  the  soil.  It  is  done  simply  by  good  cultiva- 
tion, and  by  not  suffering  a  weed  to  rob  the  soil  of  plant-food. 

One  of  the  most  experienced  millers  of  western  New  York 
remarked,  a  year  or  two  ago,  that  ever  since  the  farmers  began  to 
manure  their  land,  the  wheat  crop  had  deteriorated  in  quantity  and 
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quality.  It  seemed  a  very  strange  assertion,  but  when  he  explained 
that  the  farmers  had  substituted  summer-fallowing  and  plowing  in 
clover  by  spring  crops,  and  an  occasional  dressing  of  poor  manure,  it 
is  easy  to  understand  how  it  might  be  strictly  true.  It  is  not  the 
manure  that  hurts  the  wheat,  but  the  growth  of  spring  crops  and 
weeds  that  rob  the  soil  of  more  plant-food  than  the  poor,  straw-made 
manure  can  supply. 

We  must  either  give  up  the  practice  of  sowing  a  spring  crop  before 
wheat,  or  we  must  make  more  and  richer  manure,  or  we  must  plow 
in  more  clover.  The  rotation — corn,  barley,  wheat,  is  a  very  profitable 
one,  provided  we  can  furnish  manure  enough  to  produce  eighty 
bushels  of  shelled  corn,  fifty  bushels  of  barley,  and  forty  bushels  of 
wheat  per  acre  in  three  years.  This  can  be  done,  but  we  should 
either  require  a  number  of  acres  of  rich  low  land,  or  irrigated  meadow, 
the  produce  of  which  would  make  manure  for  'the  upland,  or  we 
would  have  to  purchase  oil-cake  to  feed  out  with  our  straw  and  clover 
hay,  or  we  must  purchase  artificial  manure.  Unless  this  is  done  we 
must  summer-fallow  more,  and  plant  less  corn,  and  seed  down  all  our 
grain  crops  with  clover ;  the  whole  of  which  must  either  be  plowed 
under  or  fed  out  on  the  farm,  and  the  manure  returned  to  the  land. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  we  might  summer-fallow,  or  rather  fall 
fallow,  for  barley,  with  more  advantage  than  for  wheat.  Autumn  in 
this  climate  is  much  longer  and  pleasanter  for  work  than  the  spring. 
Our  so-called  summer-fallows  are  often  not  broken  up  till  the  middle 
of  June,  and  are  sown  to  wheat  the  first  of  September.  We  have 
only  ten  weeks  in  which  to  work  them,  and  these  include  the  busy 
seasons  of  haying  and  harvest.  Give  up  sowing  wheat,  and  we  have 
ten  weeks  more  in  which  to  work  the  land  before  winte:  sets  in ;  and 
it  can  be  allowed  to  lie  up  rough  for  the  frost  to  act  upon  it  for 
another  twenty  weeks,  and  is  then  plowed  again  and  sown  to  barley. 
Instead  of  a  ten  week's  fallow,  we  get  an  exposure  to  the  decomposing 
fertilizing  action  of  the  atmosphere  for  forty  weeks  or  more.  Sow 
this  land  to  barley,  and  seed  it  down  with  clover,  and  we  may  expect 
a  good  crop ;  and  the  clover  would  almost  certainly  be  splendid. 
Pasture  this  in  the  fall  (not  too  close),  mow  it  the  next  summer,  pas- 
ture it  the  next,  and  then  break  up  and  sow  to  wheat  at  one  furrow 
and  seed  down  again.  Wheat  likes  a  firm  foothold  and  a  rather 
rough  or  cloddy  surface  ;  and  a  recently  inverted  clover  sod,  harrowed 
lengthwise  and  drilled  in,  comes  as  near  the  requisite  condition  as 
any  other  practicable  treatment.     The  objection  is  that  our  land  is 
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•seldom  clean  enough ;  but  the  summer-fallow  for  the  previous  barley 
crop,  if  thorough,  with  the  heavy  crop  of  clover,  will  obviate  this, 
and  leave  the  land  in  admirable  condition. 

When  ordinary  clover  sod  is  plowed  in  June  for  wheat,  the  prac- 
tice formerly  was  to  plow  again  as  soon  as  the  sod  was  suffeiently 
rotted,  and  again  immediately  before  sowing.  Of  late  years,  many 
farmers  think  it  better  to  plow  the  land  only  once,  keeping  down  the 
weeds  by  the  use  of  the  cultivator  and  harrow.  Of  course  this  is  less 
labor,  and  it  is  contended  that  the  crop  is  as  good  as  from  the  three 
plowings,  and  sometimes  better.  A  farmer  from  Indiana  wrote  me  a 
few  days  since,  that  a  neighbor  had  twelve  acres  of  summer-fallow, 
half  of  which  was  plowed  only  once,  and  the  other  half  plowed 
twice  ;  the  former  yielded  twenty-three  bushels  per  acre,  and  the  lat- 
ter thirty-six  bushels.  The  wheat  sold  for  two  dollars  per  bushel,  and  he 
thinks  the  extra  $156  capital  pay  for  three  or  four  days  work  of  a 
man  and  team.  This  is  a  point  on  which  I  should  like  to  hear  from 
those  who  have  had  more  experience  than  myself.  And  another  is 
in  regard  to  the  time  of  sowing.  Does  early  sowing  induce  early 
ripening,  and  thus  enable  us  to  escape  the  midge  ?  My  impression 
is,  that  we  are  inclined  to  sow  too  early. 

I  know  farmers  who  sowed,  this  year,  the  last  week  in  August. 
The  wheat  is  tall  and  spindling,  and  light  colored.  I  like  to  see 
wheat  in  the  fall  with  broad,  dark  leaves,  that  spread  along  the  ground, 
and  not  drawn  up  like  crowded  plants  in  a  hot-bed.  The  more  root 
growth  and  the  less  leaf  growth  we  can  get  before  winter  sets  in  the 
better  for  the  crop.  Late  sowing  and  manuring  with  some  immedi- 
ately available  manure  near  the  surface,  will  accomplish  the  object. 
I  believe  we  are  all  pretty  much  agreed  that  drilling  is  better  than 
sowing  broadcast,  and  that  we  can  save  a  peck  of  seed  per  acre. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  to  get  all  the  advantages  of 
drilling,  the  crop  should  be  hoed  in  the  spring,  and  it  will  be  as  soon 
as  we  have  a  good  combined  steerage  drill  and  wheat  hoe. 

Mr.  Crocker,  of  Broome,  said,  that  formerly  in  his  county  they 
raised  good  crops  of  wheat,  but  after  the  advent  of  the  midge,  the 
culture  of  wheat  was  very  generally  abandoned.  Farmers,  however, 
were  now  turning  their  attention  somewhat  to  wheat,  and  when  the 
crop  received  proper  culture  the  yield  was  good.  It  is  a  dairy 
county,  and  they  keep  many  cows,  and  these  furnish  manure.  Do 
not  plow  much  land,  but  what  they  do  plow  produces  good  crops  of 
grain.     In  raising  wheat  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  underdrain 
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the  land.  This  is  essential.  Their  rotation  is:  clover  sod  turned 
over  for  corn;  the  land  is  rich  enough  without  manure;  after  the 
corn  sow  oats  ;  then  wheat.  His  plan  is  to  turn  over  the  oat  stubble 
immediately  after  harvest.  In  a  week  or  two  cultivate  the  land  to 
kill  the  oats  and  weeds ;  then  draw  on  to  it  some  well  rotted  pulver- 
ized barn  yard  manure ;  usually  sows  the  wheat  the  first  week  in 
September ;  but  considers  it  sufficiently  early  till  the  25th  of  Sep- 
tember. For  the  last  four  years  he  has  succeeded  in  raising  good 
crops  of  wheat.  He  mentioned  a  field  of  seven  acres  that  was  man- 
ured for  corn,  that  yielded  sixty  bushels  of  shelled  corn  per  acre.  The 
oats  following  yielded  115  bushels  per  acre,  and  the  wheat  after  the 
oats,  without  any  additional  manure,  twenty-five  bushels  per  acre. 
Has  raised  200  bushels  of  potatoes  per  acre,  and  sowed  the  land  after 
the  crop  was  dug,  in  October,  with  red  wheat.  Had  twenty-five 
bushels  per  acre.  He  drills  in  the  wheat.  Prepares  his  seed  wheat 
with  slacked  lime.  Has  tried  ashes  and  plaster  on  wheat,  and  the 
yield  was  a  little  better.     Can  use  lime,  ashes  and  plaster  with  profit. 

Mr.  Foster,  of  Seneca,  would  like  to  hear  from  those  who  had  used 
guano,  and  especially  in  regard  to  the  quantity  per  acre.  He  knew 
a  case  where  250  pounds  of  Peruvian  guano  per  acre  produced  rust 
on  the  wheat.  The  land  was  rich  and  the  growth  very  heavy.  In 
regard  to  the  time  of  sowing  wheat,  he  alluded  to  a  case  where  wheat 
last  year  was  sown  October  15th.  It  was  an  excellent  crop.  Does  it 
require  more  seed  when  sown  so  late  % 

Pufus  King,  of  Wyoming,  had  sown  at  different  times,  from  August 
to  October.  Early  sown  wheat  does  not  do  as  well  as  that  sown  later. 
Last  year  he  had  an  excellent  crop  of  wheat  after  corn.  Manure 
sometimes  produces  rust-.  Lime  is  an  excellent  manure  to  prevent 
rust  and  improve  the  yield  and  quality  of  the  grain.  Subsoiled  a 
field  some  years  ago,  and  have  got  crops  since  as  heavy  again  both  of 
grass  and  grain. 

Mr.  Crocker  would  prefer  to  sow  one  and  a  half  bushels  of  seed 
with  a  drill,  than  two  bushels  broadcast.  Once  when  he  was  away 
from  home,  his  man  not  knowing  how  to  manage  the  drill,  sowed 
part  of  a  field  broadcast.  The  part  drilled  yielded  from  five  to  eight 
bushels  of  wheat  per  acre  more  than  the  part  sown  broadcast. 

Mr.  Terry,  of  Cayuga,  asked  if  the  roots  had  not  a  better  chance  to- 
spread  when  sown  broadcast  ? 

Mr. of  Hamlin,  Monroe  county,  had  used  a  drill  for  many 

years.     If  the  land  is  dry,  drilling  is  much  the  best.     It  saves  seed,, 
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and  it  is  better  not  to  have  more  plants  than  can  mature.  On  wet 
land,  however,  drilling  will  not  answer.  It  is  worse  than  sowing 
broadcast. 

Mr.  King  said  that  wheat  was  often  injured  by  the  thrashing 
machine.  Better  thrash  what  is  needed  for  seed  with  the  flail.  Three 
pecks  is  better  than  a  bushel  and  a  half. 

Mr.  Crocker  said  one  point  had  not  been  alluded  to — protection 
of  woods,  &c.  Has  used  straw  on  his  wheat  as  a  mulch.  The  plants 
come  through.  The  straw  rots  and  forms  manure.  He  likes  the 
practice  and  shall  continue  it.  Spoke  highly  of  the  Wicks  variety  of 
wheat.     It  is  a  bearded  wheat,  white  and  early. 

A  gentleman  from  Cayuga  said  that  this  variety  was  raised  exten- 
sively in  his  neighborhood,  and  it  was  much  liked.  Will  yield  five 
bushels  per  acre  more  than  the  Mediterranean.  The  latter  falls  down  ; 
the  Wicks  stands  up  straight.  The  Treadwell  has  been  tried  but  does 
not  do  as  well  as  the  Wicks. 

Many  other  gentlemen  spoke  on  this  subject,  but  we  were  not  able 
to  ascertain  their  names.  A  case  was  mentioned  where  winter  wheat 
was  harrowed  in  the  spring  (May  10th),  and  the  yield  was  far  better 
on  this  part  of  the  field  than  where  it  was  not  harrowed,  although  the 
harrowed  part  was  the  poorest  land. 

Mr.  Wadsworth,  of  Wayne,  sowed  oats  after  corn,  and  wheat  after 
the  oats.  Yield,  twenty-five  bushels  per  acre.  Summer-fallowed 
wheat  yielded  about  the  same.  When  wheat  is  sowed  with  clover,  it 
should  not  be  rolled. 

Mr.  Deitz,  of  Chambersburg,  Pa.,  favored  the  meeting  with  an 
account  of  his  experiments  in  regard  to  the  different  varieties  of 
wheat,  which  we  may  be  able  to  publish  in  detail  when  they  have 
been  more  thoroughly  tested.  He  found  that  the  dark  foreign  wheats 
improved  the  most.  After  a  few  years,  they  become  red  and  amber. 
The  white  varieties  degenerate.  From  the  20th  of  September  to  Octo- 
ber 1st,  is  the  best  time  for  sowing.  Wheat  needs  good  roots. 
Southern  varieties  of  wheat  make  a  rapid  growth  ;  northern,  a  slower 
growth. 

Discussion  on  Wednesday  Evenbjo. 

The  subject  selected  for  discussion  this  evening  was  "  Clover  as  a 
renovating  crop,  and  how  to  use  it." 

The  Hon.  A.  B.  Conger,  of  Kockland,  occupied  the  chair.  He 
announced  that  the  gentleman  expected  to  open  the  discussion  was 
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unfortunately  not  able  to  be  present.  The  subject  was  a  very 
important  one,  and  he  hoped  that  gentlemen  would  express  their 
views  freely. 

Mr.  Hawley,  of  Onondaga,  had  supposed  that  this  subject  hardly 
needed  discussion  ;  supposed  everybody  knew  that  red  clover  was  the 
best  renovating  crop.  It  had^been  demonstrated  that  plowing  in  clo- 
ver was  the  readiest  and  cheapest  method  of  enriching  the  land  and 
of  bringing  up  worn  out  soils. 

Mr. ,  of  Monroe  Co.,  questioned  whether  turning  under  a 

ton  of  clover  hay,  worth  at  the  present  time  in  this  city  twenty  dol- 
lars, is  the  cheapest  method  of  maintaining  the  fertility  of  the  soil. 
Better  feed  it  to  stock  on  the  farm,  and  apply  the  manure  to  the  land, 
or  sell  the  hay  and  buy  artificial  or  stable  manures.  He  thought  the 
great  benefit  from  clover  was  from  the  large  quantity  of  roots  left  in 
the  soil. 

Mr.  Haywood,  of  Poughkeepsie,  had  dug  a  bushel  of  clover  roots 
from  a  space  six  feet  square,  or  1,210  bushels  per  acre. 

Mr. •,  of  Painted  Post,  Steuben  Co.,  had  farmed  for  thirty- 
nine  years,  and  thought  a  great  deal  of  clover.  Commenced  sowing 
it  the  second  year  of  his  farm  life,  and  had  continued  to  do  so  ever 
since.  Clover,  plaster  and  manure  will  keep  up  the  fertility  of  the 
land.  Has  renovated  several  farms  in  his  life  by  growing  clover,  good 
tillage,  &c.  Has'renovated  them  in  this  way  till  they  would  produce 
from  eighty  to  one  hundred  bushels  of  oats  per  acre.  Plows  eight 
inches  deep.  Did  not  know  of  any  cheaper  mode  of  renovating  land 
than  by  growing  clover. 

Mr.  ,  of    Monroe,  asked   if   a  crop  of   clover  that  would 

make  one  and  one-half  tons  of  hay,  is  worth  thirty  dollars  to  plow 
under  as  manure. 

Mr.  Hawley,  of  Onondaga,  mentioned  a  case  where  turning  under 
a  crop  of  clover  produced  as  large  a  crop  of  tobacco  as  the  heaviest 
dressing  of  manure.  If  a  clover  sod  is  not  turned  over  in  the  spring 
for  corn  till  it  is  time  to  plant,  there  will  be  quite  a  crop  of  clover, 
and  this  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  land,  and  costs  little  or 
nothing. 

Mr.  Crocker,  of  Broome,  seeded  his  land  with  two-thirds  clover 
and  one-third  timothy  ;  has  kept  a  dairy  for  twenty-five  years ;  could 
not  keep  up  his  land  without  clover.  The  hay  when  properly  cured 
is  better  than  any  other  ;  it  will  give  more  milk  than  any  other  fod- 
der, except  green  cornstalks. 
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Mr. .     In  his  section  a  thoroughly  worn  out  soil  would  not 

grow  clover ;  on  poor,  sanely  soils,  the  clover  heaves  out  in  winter  ; 
we  gain  little  or  nothing  from  clover  ;  it  puts  back  little  more  than 
it  gets  from  the  soil.  His  plan  is  to  sow  rye  ;  turn  it  under  in  June 
and  then  sow  wheat  in  the  fall  and  seed  with  clover.  As  soon  as 
land  will  grow  clover  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  growing  clover  is 
the  cheapest  method  of  renovating  a  farm. 

Mr.  Keese  thought  if  we  sold  our  hay  and  used  the  money  to  buy 
manures  we  should  £ain  more  than  if  we  turned  under  the  clover. 
He  thought  highly  of  clover ;  it  protects  the  land  more  than  any 
other  crop  we  raise ;  should  try  to  raise  large  crops  ;  the  heavier  the 
crop  the  cleaner  and  mellower  it  leaves  the  land. 

Mr.  Hawley,  of  Onondaga :  When  we  turn  under  clover  we  turn 
under  all  that  it  has  obtained  from  the  atmosphere.  If  you  sell  hay 
you  soon  run  down  the  land.  In  Erie  county  he  knew  farmers  who 
had  made  a  practice  of  selling  hay  in  Buffalo,  till  their  land  was  not 
worth  half  price. 

Mr.  Lord,  of  Yates,  purchased  a  farm  five  years  ago  ;  it  had  been 
rented  out  and  was  run  down.  In  order  to  bring  it  up  he  raised 
clover  hay  and  fed  it  out  to  sheep ;  turned  under  the  sod  and  sowed 
barley,  and  wheat  afterwards ;  seeded  again  with  clover ;  keeps  his 
manure  in  the  basement  till  fall,  and  then  applies  it  as  a  top  dressing 
to  grass  land  that  he  intends  planting  to  corn  in»ihe  spring.  His 
farm  is  improving  under  this  treatment;  thought  it  a  poor  plan  to 
plow  under  clover.  It  makes  excellent  hay  and  the  hay  fed  to  sheep 
makes  good  manure,  and  this  used  as  a  top  dressing  on  grass  enriches 
the  land. 

Mr.  Stoddard  commenced  farming  on  new  land  five  years  ago.  It 
was  birch  and  maple  land.  He  cleared  it  up  himself.  Part  of  his 
land  received  the-  wash  from  higher  land.  He  cleared  it  and  sowed 
oats  and  seeded  it  down  with  clear  timothy.  Expected  a  great  growth 
of  grass,  but  had  not  over  half  a  ton  of  hay  per  acre.  The  next 
year  it  was  no  better.  He  then  top  dressed  part  of  it  with  manure, 
and  the  next  year  the  timothy  was  as  tall  as  his  shoulders,  while 
the  part  not  top  dressed  yielded  not  half  a  ton  per  acre.  The  next 
season  the  part  top  dressed  was  half  clover.  He  now  sows  clover  with 
his  timothy,  and  his  crops  are  good.  Believes  you  cannot  raise  good 
timothy  with  clover.  Plaster  will  bring  in  clover  where  no  clover 
seed  has  been  sowed. 

Mr. asked  what  the  money  value  of  clover  was  to  plow 

under  ? 
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Mr.  Inglesbe  of  Washington :  Clover  and  other  large  leaved 
plants  draw  largely  of  carbon  from  the  atmosphere.  It  has  also 
deep  roots  and  brings  up  food  from  the  subsoil.  The  question  is  as 
to  the  money  value  of  clover  on  the  farm.  Does  not  think  clover 
hay  is  worth  twenty  dollars  per  ton  to  plow  under.  In  the  county 
where  he  lives  there  are  thousands  of  farmers  who  have  grown  rich 
by  growing  and  selling  hay,  and  the  farms  are  richer  now  than 
formerly.  They  keep  up  their  lands  without  growing  clover.  They 
cut  but  one  crop  of  hay  in  a  season  and  do  not  pasture  the  aftermath. 
The  second  growth  enriches  the  land  more  than  the  first  crop  exhausts 
it.  He  mentioned  a  case  where  this  plan  had  been  pursued  for 
seventy  years. 

Mr.  Stewart  of  Erie :  Clover  delights  in  ammonia.  It  contains 
twice  as  much  nitrogen  as  timothy.  Plaster  attracts  ammonia  from 
the  atmosphere.  It  is  probably  true  that  clover  may  be  fed  out  to 
stock  and  the  manure  made  from  it  be  nearly  as  valuable  as  if  the 
clover  had  been  plowed  under. 

Mr. fed  out  twelve  tons  of  clover  hay  to  sheep ;  drew  out 

twenty-five  loads  of  dry  manure.  It  took  twelve  acres  to  produce  the 
hay  and  the  manure  was  all  put  on  two  acres.  He  thought  this 
would  not  bring  up  land ;  when  turned  under  we  get  all  there  is  in 
the  clover. 

Mr.  Taylor,  of  Yates,  was  much  pleased  with  the  course  the 
discussion  had  taken.  In  regard  to  the  question  whether  we  could 
raise  clover  seed  without  impoverishing  the  land ;  he  had  a  field  of 
ten  acres  that  he  pastured  till  the  middle  of  June ;  he  then  let  it  go  to 
seed,  and  had  two  and  one-half  bushels  per  acre.  Another  field  he 
mowed  June  26th,  and  had  two  tons  of  clover  hay  per  acre.  This, 
also,  was  allowed  to  go  to  seed,  and  he  had  a  large  crop,  and  now, 
(October  1st),  the  growth  of  the  young  clover  seemed  to  indicate  that 
the  land  was  not  exhausted.  But  he  should  perhaps  be  able  to  tell 
better  at  the  discussions  next  year;  he  believed,  however,  that  we  can 
grow  clover  seed  and  still  enrich  the  land. 

Mr.  Keys,  of  Monroe,  sowed  a  ton  of  plaster  on  twelve  acres  of 
clover,  after  the  first  crop  was  cut ;  it  produced  thirty-nine  bushels 
of  seed,  which  he  sold  for  seven  dollars  per  bushel ;  another  twelve 
acres  not  plastered,  produced  only  twelve  bushels  of  seed;  would 
advise  farmers  to  raise  their  own  clover  seed. 

Mr.  Stewart,  of  Erie,  in  answer  to  a  question :  The  weight  of  clover 
roots  is  about  double  the  weight  of  the  crop ;   in  regard  to  plaster 
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bringing  in  clover ;  it  does  not  attract  clover  seed ;  it  quickens  the 
seed  already  in  the  ground  and  causes  it  to  germinate.  One  great 
benefit  of  clover  is  in  drawing  carbonic  acid  from  the  atmosphere. 
All  broad-leafed  plants  do  this  more  than  narrow-leafed  plants,  like 
timothy ;  hence  timothy  is  more  exhausting  to  the  land. 

The  chairman,  Hon.  A.  B.  Conger,  said  that  if  there  were  no  other 
gentlemen  who  wished  to  speak  on  the  subject,  he  would  consider  the 
meeting  closed  after  briefly  alluding,  by  way  of  summing  up,  to 
some  of  the  main  points  which  had  been  discussed.  The  debate  has 
been  eminently  satisfactory.  Many  interesting  facts  have  been  educed. 
We  may  venture  to  add  a  few  of  those  which  would  have  been  more 
ably  stated  by  the  gentleman  appointed  to  open  the  discussion  (Hon. 
Geo.  Geddes),  had  his  health  permitted  his  presence  with  us  to-night. 

The  use  of  clover  is  to  be  viewed,  as  the  question  proposed  for  this 
evening's  consideration  admits  of  two  main  divisions,  in  a  double 
aspect ;  first,  in  restoring  to  fertility  worn  out  lands ;  and  secondly,  in 
sustaining  its  efficiency  in  our  common  rotation,  where,  as  you  wrell 
know,  it  is  the  precursor  of  the  wheat  crop. 

A  gentleman  suggested  you  cannot  employ  clover  as  a,  renovator 
on  soils  which  are  so  sterile  that  they  cannot  produce  clover.  In 
his  dilemma,  he  commenced  with  rye.  He  might  also  have  used  buck- 
wheat. Either  will  start  the  renovating  process,  which,  once  initiated, 
may  be  profitably  followed  by  clover.  Of  course,  there  can  be  no 
benefit  in  sowing  seed  that  wTill  not  sufficiently  develop  itself,  or  give 
you  a  burthen  of  green  amd  thrifty  growth  for  plowing  in.  Mr. 
Geddes'  method  of  treating  clover  with  plaster  is  well  worth  atten- 
tion. He  permits  the  young  shoots  to  cover  the  ground  before  he 
applies  plaster.  This  is  scattered  in  a  still  day,  when  the  dew  is 
on  the  grass,  by  a  machine  which  only  consumes  one  bushel  to  the 
acre,  or  perhaps  a  peck  in  addition.  The  ordinary  process  of  hand 
sowing  requires  at  least  two  bushels.  He  has  observed  a  grain  of 
plaster  resting  on  a  moist  leaf,  and  that  leaf  soon  beginning  to  expand 
itself,  and  outstrip  those  to  which  the  falling  plaster  did  not  adhere. 
The  plaster,  as  long  as  it  continues  moist,  absorbs  from  the  atmosphere 
nitrogen,  which  is  a  large  constituent  of  the  clover  plant,  and  the 
same  authorities  in  agricultural  chemistry  who  declare  this  truth,  also 
tell  us  that  when  the  plaster  is  removed  to,  or  falls  upon,  the  ground 
it  liberates  potash,  so  as  to  present  it  in  a  soluble  form  for  the  use  of 
the  plant.  There  can  be,  then,  no  question  about  the  necessity  of 
nsing  this  special  manure  in  the  treatment  of  the  clover  crop. 
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As  to  the  suggestion  thrown  out  here,  that  clover  hay  may  be 
profitably  exchanged  for  special  manures,  or  sold  for  cash  as  an 
ordinary  farm  product,  we  might  better  first  ascertain  what  is  its  feed- 
ing value.  Chemical  analysis  teaches  us  that  in  every  100  pounds  of 
well  dried  clover  hay  there  is  two  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  of  which 
there  is  scarcely  one-tenth  more  in  100  pounds  of  good  wheat 
grain.  And  as  nitrogen  is  the  great  flesh  forming  principle,  being 
the  chief  element  in  the  albumen  and  fibrine  of  blood,  flesh,  &c,  if 
the  farmer  sells  his  wheat  at  five  cents  a  pound,  or  $100  a  ton,  he  should 
get  within  ten  per  cent  of  this  amount  for  his  clover  hay,  as  far  at 
least  as  its  flesh  forming  value  is  concerned.  Can  he  then  afford  to 
sell  or  exchange  it  at  the  rate  quoted  in  this  debate,  even  taking  the 
highest  limit  of  twenty  dollars  per  ton  ?  Farmers  have  by  instinct 
learned  the  value  of  this  fodder  for  spring  feeding,  and  they  sell 
their  timothy  hay  in  preference,  which,  fortunately  for  the  farm  and 
its  stock,  is  in  greater  demand  for  city  use.  In  feeding  his  clover  to 
his  cattle  he  not  only  keeps  them  in  better  flesh,  and  makes  the  yield 
of  his  cows  richer,  but  in  the  waste  of  the  animal  tissues  thus 
enriched,  his  manure  is  rendered  more  valuable,  especially  if  he  saves 
its  liquid  constituents. 

The  manure  thus  made  and  duly  husbanded,  is  of  more  value  than 
the  amount  of  artificial  manures  he  could  purchase  for  the  proceeds 
of  his  clover  crop  ;  evidently  much  more  so,  if  we  estimate  the  salea- 
ble products  of  well  fed  stock. 

If  we  turn  our  attention  to  clover  as  a  plant,  what  is  there  raised 
on  a  farm  that  is  more  productive  ?  For  we  must  not  merely  look  at 
the  parts  that  are  usually  converted  into  food.  In  addition  to  its 
luxuriant  forage,  clover  has  a  root,  which,  beyond  its  bulb,  penetrates 
the  subsoil  to  a  depth  of  four  to  eight  feet,  in  porous,  deeply  plowed 
land,  bringing  up  mineral  plant  food  and  storing  it  in  the  bulb.  If 
the  subsoil  is  rich  in  potash  or  lime,  the  clover  roots  when  plowed 
in,  give  the  farmer  a  good  top-dressing  of  these  mineral  manures, 
and  without  cost. 

But  aside  from  this,  if  we  look  at  the  clover  bulb  as  mere  waste  of 
vegetable  product,  when  a  member  of  this  Society  gave  this  evening 
the  number  of  bushels  of  roots  he  had  picked  from  a  small  surface, 
perhaps  neither  he  nor  the  Society  was  ready  to  compute,  that,  at  that 
rate,  the  roots  of  clover  plants  as  prolific  as  those  he  raised,  would 
yield  1,210  bushels  to  the  acre.  Would  any  one  doubt  after  such  a 
statement,  the  value  of  a  well  cured,  plaster-sown,  clover  crop,  after 
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the  part  above  ground  has  been  stored,  and  that  under  has  been 
plowed  in,  and  sown  to  wheat?  Why  should  any  be  cajoled  with  the 
stories  of  venders  of  super-phosphate,  who  do  not  know  that  it  is  of 
more  use  in  the  culture  of  turnips,  clover,  and  all  leguminous  plants, 
than  it  is  for  any  cereal  ? 

This  question  put  to-night  to  the  farmers  of  the  State,  is  of  great 
importance  to  them.  Enough  perhaps,  had  been  gained  for  present 
use,  but  the  Executive  Committee  will  be  requested  by  the  chair  to 
continue  the  subject  at  a  future  meeting,  when  it  is  hoped  that  Mr, 
Geddes  will  be  able  to  favor  us  with  his  elaborate  experiments  and 
well  digested  views. 

Mr. ,  of  Poughkeepsie,  would  like  to  ask  of  the  chairman  if 

this  Society  paid  no  attention  to  horticulture,  or  overlooked  horti- 
cultural subjects  in  its  discussions  ? 

The  chair:  The  State  Society  is  established  in  the  interests  of 
horticulture  as  well  as  agriculture.  The  friends  of  the  former  art 
have  measurably  left  our  Society  to  devote  itself  to  the  latter ;  they 
have  established  separate  associations,  and  doubtless  with  profit  to 
themselves;  and  the  State  Society  has  been  contented  for  many 
years  to  give  what  encouragement  it  could  to  horticulture  in  its 
floral  tents  at  its  annual  fairs.  He  was  happy  to  have  the  suggestion 
made  at  this  time  and  did  not  doubt  but  that,  on  proper  representa- 
tions of  general  interest  on  the  part  of  those  who  cultivated  fruit  and 
flowers,  the  Society  would  be  very  happy  to  resume  its  general  control, 
and  to  give  to  horticultural  subjects  their  proper  place  in  its  public 
discussions. 
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AWARD  OF  PREMIUMS. 


Twenty-Eighth  Annual  Fair,  Held  at  Rochester,  September  29, 
30,  and  October  1,  2,  1868. 


CLASS    I  — CATTLE. 
No.  1.    Short  Horns. 
Hon.  B.  P.  Johnson,  Secretary  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society  : 

Herewith  we  respectfully  submit  the  following  report  of  our  detailed  examination 
of  Short  Horns  at  Rochester,  in  September  last.  With  the  exception  of  pedigrees, 
we  followed  strictly  the  instructions  of  the  Society ;  we  satisfied  ourselves,  however, 
that  the  animal  under  examination  was  entitled  to  a  Herd  Book  pedigree  (either  in 
the  English  or  American  book),  but  gave  no  extra  credit  for  particular  strains  of 
blood ;  putting  each  animal  under  examination  by  every  point  separately,  and 
making  our  figures  at  the  time  until  we  finished  that  animal ;  then  to  the  next,  and 
so  on,  until  we  had  concluded  the  whole  thirty-seven  head.  We  studiously  avoided 
adding  any  of  them  up,  by  which  means  we  were  ignorant  as  to  the  prize  animals. 
This  course  we  laid  for  ourselves  in  the  beginning,  for  two  reasons:  First,  saving  of 
time ;  and  secondly,  to  keep  our  minds  clear  and  unbiased  as  to  animals  and  owners, 
and  to  be  able  honestly  to  say  to  those  making  inquiry,  that  we  were  uninformed 
ourselves. 

The  result  was  arrived  at  by  finding  which  entrance  number  had  the  highest 
amount  of  merit  marks ;  not  knowing  the  name  of  animal  or  owner  until  the  figures 
pointed  them  out  to  us.  In  yearling  heifers  two  numbers  "  tied,"  and  one,  of  course, 
was  entitled'  to  the  first  premium.  We  placed  the  animals  side  by  side,  and  gave  it 
to  the  one  our  eye  dictated  to  be  the  best. 

We  will  farther  state,  that  we  neither  altered  nor  revised  a  single  figure ;  there- 
fore, the  result  was  produced  from  first  impressions.  As  to  the  correctness  of  our 
judgment,  we  do  not  presume  to  say,  or  that  we  have  properly  canvassed  the  merits 
in  each  and  every  scale  in  the  points  as  contrasted  with  each  other;  but  we  sincerely 
say,  that  we  have  performed  the  arduous  and  somewhat  unthankful  duties  to  the  best 
of  our  judgment  and  belief,  and  hope  it  may  be  satisfactory  to  a  majority  of  breeders 
and  "  connoisseurs"  in  Short  Horn  Cattle. 

The  subject  of  judging  Short  Horns  by  a  "  Scale  of  Points  "  has  been  agitated 
many  years  in  our  Society  without  any  practical  result  until  last  year.  It  was  not  a 
popular  measure,  and  we  are  free  to  say  that  we  were  among  the  number  of  those 
doubting  its  success.  One  of  us  had  the  honor  to  be  on  this  same  committee  last  year, 
and  the  two  year's  practice  leads  us  to  the  belief  that  from  the  knowledge,  ability, 
and  great  experience  of  its  author  (one  of  our  venerable  ex-Presidents),  that  to  alter 
it  would  be  hazardous;  we  therefore,  would  recommend  that  they  should  remain  as 
they  are ;  "  The  Scale  of  Points  as  prepared  by  Francis  Rotch." 

October  22, 18G8.  L.  G.  MORRIS,  Fordham,  N.  T. 

THOS.  BELL,  Eatontown,  N.  J. 
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Bulls. 
Aged  Bulls. 
Second  premium,  "  Weehawken  "  (exhibition  number  87),  Walcott  &  Campbell,  N. 
Y.  Mills.    Meritorious  points,  675. 

First  premium,  "  Monarch  "  (exhibition  number  89),  C.  K.  Ward,  Leroy,  New- 
York.    Meritorious  points,  693. 

Two  Years  Old. 

Third  premium,  (exhibition  number  174),  J.  Emory  Brown,  Churchville,  N.  Y. 
Meritorious  points,  508. 

Yearling. 

First  premium,  "Baron  Booth,  of  Lancaster"  (exhibition  number  187),  M.  H.  Coch- 
rane, Compton,  Canada.    Meritorious  points,  950. 

Bull  Calves. 

Not  worthy  (exhibition  number  175),  J.  Emory  Brown,  Churchville,  N.  Y.  Meri- 
torious points,  433. 

First  premium,  "  Baron  of  Geneva  "  (exhibition  number  90),  C.  K.  Ward,  Leroy,  N. 
Y.    Meritorious  points,  810. 

Cows. 

Three  Years  Old  and  Upwards. 

"  Grace  Darling  "  (exhibition  number  25),  Walcott  &  Campbell,  N.  Y.  Mills.  Meri- 
torious points,  935. 

"  Kirkleavington  "  (exhibition  number  196),  Ezra  Cornell,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Meritorious 
points,  905. 

"  Princess  16th  "  (exhibition  number  197),  Ezra  Cornell,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Meritorious 
points  935. 

11  Oenanthe  "  (exhibition  number  12),  A.  B.  Conger,  Waldberg,  N.  Y.  Meritorious 
points,  935. 

"  Flattery  "  (exhibition  number  13),  A.  B.  Conger,  Waldberg,  N.  Y.  Meritorious 
points,  878. 

"  Florence  "  (exhibition  number  11),  A.  B.  Conger,  Waldberg,  N.  Y.  Meritorious 
points,  845. 

"  Snowdrop  "  (exhibition  number  182),  M.  II.  Cochrane,  Compton  Canada.  Merito- 
rious points,  960. 

Second  premium, "  Maid  of  Atha  "  (exhibition  number  183),  M.  II.  Cochrane,  Comp- 
ton, Canada.     Meritorious  points,  980. 

First  premium,  "Rosedale"  (exhibition  number  180),  M.H.Cochrane,  Compton, 
Canada.     Meritorious  points,  983. 

Third  premium,  "  Sanspareil"  (exhibition  number  181),  M.  H.  Cochrane,  Compton, 
Canada.    Meritorious  points,  971. 

"  Hope  6th "  (exhibition  number  93),  C.  K.  Ward,  Leroy,  N.  Y.      Meritorious 

points,  890. 

11  Hope  3d  "  (exhibition  number  92),  Chas.  K.  Ward,  Leroy,  N.  Y.  Meritorious 
points,  810. 

"  Ellery  "  (exhibition  number  195),  C.  K.  Ward,  Leroy,  N.  Y.  Meritorious  points, 
895. 
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Heifers. 

Two  Years  Old. 

Second  premium,  "  Miss  Margaret  3d  "  (exhibition  number  184),  M.  H.  Cochrane 
Compton,  Canada.    Meritorious  points,  980. 

Third  premium,  "  Hope "  (exhibition  number  26),  Walcott  &  Campbell,  N.  Y. 
Mills.    Meritorious  points,  935. 

First  premium,  "Lucia"  (exhibition  number  198),  Ezra  Cornell,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
Meritorious  points,  990. 

"  Eleanor  "  (exhibition  number  166£),  C.  W.  Wadsworth,  Geneseo,  N".  Y.  Merito- 
rious points,  833. 

11  Myrica  "  (exhibition  number  15),  A.  B.  Conger,  Waldberg,  K  Y.  Meritorious 
points,  855. 

11  Zanara  "  (exhibition  number  14),  A.  B.  Conger,  Waldberg,  N.  Y.  Meritorious 
points,  770. 

One  Year  Old. 

First  premium,  "  Lucy  Curd  "  (exhibition  number  199),  E.  Cornell,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
Meritorious  points,  985. 

"  Countess  "  (exhibition  number  27),  Walcott  &  Campbell,  N.  Y.  Mills.  Meritori- 
ous points,  930. 

Third  premium,  "Nannie  Williams  10th"  (exhibition  number  185),  M.  H.Coch- 
rane, Compton,  Canada.    Meritorious  points,  945. 

"  Melody "  (exhibition  number  161),  C.  W.  Wadsworth,  Geneseo.  Meritorious 
points,  830. 

Second  premium,  "  Wharfdale  Rose  "  (exhibition  number  186),  M.  H.Cochrane, 
Compton,  Canada.    Meritorious  points,  985. 

Heifer  Calves. 

First  premium,  "  Fidget  8th"  (exhibition  number  200),  E.  Cornell,  Ithaca,  N".  Y. 
Meritorious  points,  1,000. 

Second  premium,  "  Indian  Queen  "  (exhibition  number  28),  Walcott  &  Campbell, 
N.  Y.  Mills.    Meritorious  points,  960. 

11  Moss  Rose"  (exhibition  number  86),  Walcott  &  Campbell,  N.  Y.  Mills.  Merito- 
rious points,  915. 

"  Mistletoe  "  (exhibition  number  164),  C.  W.  Wadsworth,  Geneseo.  Meritorious 
points,  915. 

"Mary"  exhibition  number  165),  C.  W.  Wadsworth,  Geneseo.  Meritorious 
points,  878. 

Third  premium,  "  Amena  "  (exhibition  number  162),  C.  W.  Wadsworth,  Geneseo. 
Meritorious  points,  930. 
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Short  Horn  Herd. 

Best  herd  of  Short  Horn  cattle ;  M.  IL  Cochrane,  Compton,  Quebec.   Large  gold 
medal. 

Short  Horn  Ball,  "  Baron  Booth,  of  Lancaster;  " 

Bred  by  G.  R.  Barclay,  Scotland;   sire  Baron  Booth  (21212);  dam  Mary  of  Lan- 
caster, by  Lord  Raglan  (13244). 

Cow,  "  Rosedale  /" 

tfrcd  by  Lady  Pigot,  England;  sire  Valasco  (15443);  dam  Rosey,  by  Master  Belle- 
ville (11705). 

Cow,  "  Maid  of  Atha  ;  " 

Bred  by  William  Miller,  Canada ;  sire  Prior  7155 ;  dam  Liza  Logan,  by  imported 
Captain  (11240). 

Coio,  "  Sanspareil  Sth;  " 

Bred  by  F.  W.  Stone,  Canada;  sire  12th  Duke  of  Oxford  2315  ;  dam  Sanspareil,  by 
Gauntlet  (10260). 

Heifer,  "  Miss  Margaret  3d;  " 

Bred  by  F.  W.  Stone;  sire  12th  Duke  of  Northumberland  4744;  dam  Miss  Mar- 
garet, by  (imp.)  John  O'Gaunt,  2d  (13089). 

Heifer,  "  Wharf  dale  Rose;  " 

Bred  by  Captain  Gunter,  England  ;  sire  3d  Duke  of  Wharfdale  (21019) ;  dam  Oxford 
Rose,  by  0th  Duke  of  Oxford  (12075.) 

SnoRT  Horn  Bulls. 

First  prize  bull,  3  years  old  and  upwards,  Charles  K.  Ward,  Le  Roy,  1ST. 
Y.,  "  Monarch;"  bred  by  James  O.  Sheldon;  sire  Oxford  Lad  4220;  dam 
Midge,  by  Grand  Master  (12988) $20 

Second,  Walcott  &  Campbell,  New  York  Mills,  N.  Y.,  "  Weehawken;  "  bred 
by  James  O.  Sheldon ;  sire  Oxford  Lad  4220 ;  dam  Vara,  by  Duke  of  Air- 
drie  (12730) 15 

Third  prize  bull,  2  years  old,  J.  Emery  Brown,  Churchvillc,  K  Y.,  "  Horatio ;  " 
bred  by  Aaron  Barber;  sire  Prince  of  Wales  5100  (18G30);  dam  Neatness, 
by  Gen.  Butler  1st,  1589 *    5 

First  prize  bull,  1  year  old,  M.  H.  Cochrane,  Compton,  Quebec,  "  Baron  Booth 
of  Lancaster ;"  bred  by  G.  R.-  Barclay,  Esq.,  Kevil,  Scotland;  sire  Baron 
Booth  (21212) ;  dam  Mary  of  Lancaster,  by  Lord  Raglan  (13244) 15 

First  prize  bull  calf,  C.  K.  Ward,  Lc  Roy,  N.  Y.,  "Baron  of  Geneva;"  bred 
by  James  O.  Sheldon  ;  sire  2d  Duke  of  Geneva  5502 ;  dam  Constance  2d,  by 
Duke  of  Airdrie  (12730) 10 

SnoRT  Horn  Cows. 

First  prize  cow,  3  years  old  and  upwards,  M.  II.  Cochrane,  Compton,  Quebec, 
"Rosedale;"  bred  by  Lady  Pigot,  England;  sire  Valasco  (15443) ;  dam 
Rosey,  by  Master  Belleville  (11795) . 20 

Second,  M.  IL  Cochrane,  Compton,  Quebec,  "  Maid  of  Atha;"  bred  by  Wil- 
liam Miller,  Pickering,  C.  W. ;  sire  Prior  7155;  dam  Liza  Logan,  by  (imp.) 

Captain  (11240) 15 

[AG.]  13 
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Third,  M.  H.  Cochrane,  Compton,  Quebec,  "  Saiispareil  8th  ; "  bred  by  F.  W. 
Stone,  Guelph,  C.  W. ;  sire  12th  Duke  of  Oxford  2315  ;  dam  Sansparcil,  by 
Gauntlet  (10260) $5 

First  prize  heifer,  2  years  old,  Ezra  Cornell,  Ithaca,  "  Lucia ; "  bred  by  exhi- 
bitor ;  sire  3d  Lord  Oxford  (22200) ;  dam  Lucinda,  by  Young-  Renick  4524.        20 

Second,  M.  H.  Cochrane,  Compton,  "  Miss  Margaret  3d ; "  bred  by  F.  W.  Stone; 
sire  12th  Duke  of  Northumberland  4744;  dam  Miss  Margaret,  by  (imp.) 
John  O'Gaunt  2d  (13089) 15 

Third,  Walcott  &  Campbell,  New  York  Mills,  N.  Y.,  "Hope;"  bred  by 
exhibitors ;  sire  Weelnvvvken  52(50 ;  dam  Lady  Newham  2d,  by  Belmont 
2533 5 

First  prize  heifer  1  year  old,  E.  Cornell,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  "Lucy  Curd;"  bred  by 

exhibitor ;  sire  Kirkleavington  5860 ;  dam  Lucy  Ann,  by  Cuuningham  (12671)        15 

Second,  M.  H.  Cochrane,  Compton,  "  Wharfdale  Rose;"  bred  by  Ca'pt.  Gun- 
ter,  England  ;  sire  3d  Duke  of  Wharfdale  (21619);  dam  Oxford  Rose,  by  6th 
.     Duke  of  Oxford  (12765) 10 

Third,  M.  H.  Cochrane,  Compton,  "Nannie  Williams  10th;"  bred  by  Jere- 
miah Duncan,  Paris,  Ky. ;  sire  Duke  of  Airdrie  2743 ;  dam  Nannie  Williams 
3d,  by  Colin  Campbell  3763 5 

First  prize  heifer  calf,  E.  Cornell,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  "Fidget  8th;"  Lbred  by 
exhibitor;  sire  St.  Valentine  4348-i ;  dam  Fidget  6th,  by  4th  Duke  of 
Oxford  (11387) 10 

Second,  Walcott  &  Campbell,  "Indian  Queen;"  bred  by  exhibitors;  sire 
Weehawken  5260 ;  dam  May  Queen,  by  St.  Nicholas  4347 5 

Third,  Craig  W.  Wadsworth,  Geneseo,  N.  Y.,  "  Amena ;"  bred  by  exhibitor; 

sire  Reynolds  6115 ;  clam  Agnes,  by  Macaroni  5919* 

LEWIS  G.  MORRIS,  Fordham,  N.  Y., 
THOMAS  BELL,  Eatontown,  N.  J., 

.     Committee. 
*  So  reported  by  the  judge?.    The  Society  offers  but  two  premiums  for  calves. 
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No.  2.    Devons — Devon  Herd. 

Best  herd  of  Devon  cattle,  Joseph  Hilton,  New  Scotland,  Albany  county,  N.  Y., 
Large  Gold  Medal. 

Bull,  "Prince  of  Wales/1 

Imported  byR.  W.  Cameron,  Clifton,  Staten  Island;  bred  by  Her  Majesty  the  Queen 
of  England ;  sire  Prince  Alfred ;  dam  Peony ;  grand  sire  Saracen ;  grand  dam 
Crocus.  , 

Heifer,  "  Primrose;" 

Bred  by  exhibitor ;  sire  Sachem  (554) ;  clam  Wild  Rose,  by  Empire  (424). 

Heifer,  "  Edith  2d;" 

Bred  by  exhibitor ;  sire  Sachem  (554) ;  clam  Edith  (155) ;  bred  by  the  Earl  of  Leices- 
ter, and  imported  by  L.  G.  Morris. 

Heifer,  "  Wild  Pose;" 

Bred  by  exhibitor ;  sire  Sachem  (554) ;  dam  Moss  Rose  2d,  by  Empire  (424). 

Heifer  Calf,  "  Belle  3d;" 

Bred  by  exhibitor ;  sire  Napoleon  ;  dam  Belle  2d ;  grand  dam  Belle,  by  (imp.)  Albert  (2.) 

Heifer  Calf,  "Nonpareil  5th;" 
Bred  by  exhibitor ;  sire  Napoleon ;  dam  Nonpareil  3d ;  grand  dam  Empire's  Non- 
pareil. 

Devon  Bulls. 

First  prize  bull,  2  years  old  and  upwards,  Joseph  Hilton,  New  Scotland,  N. 

Y.,  "Prince  of  Wales;"  bred  by  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  England;  imp. 

by  R.  W.  Cameron,  Clifton,  Staten  Island;  sire  Prince  Alfred;  dam  Peony; 

grand  sire  Saracen  ;  g.  d.  Crocus $20 

Third  prize  bull,  2  years  old,  Walter  Cole,  Batavia,  N.  Y.,  "Helena's  Huron," 

237 ;  bred  by  exhibitor ;  sire  Huron  (G52)  604 ;  dam  Helena  16th,  by  Omar 

Pasha  (513) 5 

Second  prize  bull,  1  year  old,  Walter  Cole,  Batavia,  N.  Y.,  "  Helena's  Huron 

2d;"  bred  by  exhibitor;  sire  Queen  Anne's  Huron;  dam  Lady  Elgin,  by 

Comet  (162) 10 

First  prize  bull  calf,  Walter  Cole,  "  Cole's  Hiawatha;"  bred  by  exhibitor;  sire 

Queen  Anne's  Huron  320 ;  dam  Helena  17th  (518),  by  Hiawatha  (432) 10 

Special. 

The  committee  recommended  the  certificate  of  the  Society  to  Walter  Cole,  Batavia, 
N.  Y..  for  his  bull  "  Queen  Anne's  Huron,"  a  very  superior  animal;  he  having  taken 
the  first  premium  previously,  thereby  excluded  from  competition. 

Devon  Cows. 

First  prize  cow,  3  years  old  and  upwards,  Walter  Cole,  Batavia,  N.  Y.T 
"  Nemopliila;"  bred  by  C.  S.  Wainwright,  Rhincbeck,  N.  Y. ;  sire  Omar 
Pasha  (513) ;  dam  Norina  (1521),  by  May  Boy  (71) $20 

Second,  Walter  Cole,  Batavia,  N.  Y.,  ''Helena  16th,"  148;  bred  by  C.  S. 
Wainwright ;  sire  Omar  Pasha  (513) ;  dam  Helena  3d  (776),  by  May  Boy  (71)        15 

Third,  Walter  Cole,  N.  Y. ;  "Lovely  18th  ;"  bred  by  Ambrose  Stevens,  Bata- 
via ;  sire  young  Exeter  (765) ;  clam  Lovely  3d  (857),  by  Washington 5 
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First  prize  heifer,  2  years  old,  Joseph  Hilton,  New  Scotland,  N.  Y.,  "Prim- 
rose ;"  bred  by  exhibitor ;  sire  Sachem  (554) ;  clam  Wild  Rose  by  Empire  (424)      $20 

Second,  Walter  Cole,  "Norwiga;"  bred  by  C.  S.  Wainwright;  sire  Comet 
(102);  dam  Norina  (1521),  by  May  Boy  (71) 15 

Third,  Joseph  Hilton,  "Edith  2d;"  bred  by  exhibitor  ;  sire  Sachem  (554);  dam 
Edith  (155) 5 

First  prize  heifer,  1  year  old,  Walter  Cole,  "Wand  2d"  (737);  bred  by  exhi- 
bitor; sire  Queen  Anne's  Huron  320;  dam  Lovely  18th,  593,  by  Young 
Exeter  (7G5) 15 

Second,  Joseph  Hilton,  "Wild  Rose;"  bred  by  exhibitor;  sire  Sachem  (554); 

dam  Moss  Rose  2d,  by  Empire  (424) 10 

Third,  Walter  Cole,  "  Cole's  Helenn,"  429 ;  bred  by  exhibitor;  sire  Queen  Anne's 

Huron  320 ;  dam  Helena  17th,  518,  by  Hiawatha  (432) 5 

First  prize  heifer  calf,  Joseph  Hilton,   "Belle  3d;"  bred  by  exhibitor;  sire 

Napoleon ;  clam  Belle  2d ;  g.  dam  Belle  by  (imp.)  Albert  (No.  2) 10 

Second,  Walter  Cole,  "Cole's  Helena  2d;"  bred  by  exhibitor;  sire  Queen 
Anne's  Huron  320 ;  dam  Lady  Elgin,  by  Comet  (162) 5 

Third,  Joseph  Hilton,  "  Nonpareil  5th  ;"  bred  by  exhibitor;  sire  Napoleon; 
dam  Nonpareil  3d ;  g.  dam  Empire's  Nonpareil.* 

No.  3.    Herefords — Hereford  Herd. 

Best  herd  of  Hereford  cattle,  M.  H.  Cochrane,  Compton,  Quebec.    Large  Gold  Medal. 

Hereford  Bull,  "  Compton  Lad;" 

Bred  by  John  L.  Gibb,  Canada;  sire  Guelph  (2023) ;  clam  Venus,  by  (imp.)  Sailor 

(2200). 

Cow,  "Hebe  2d;" 

Bred  by  F.  W.  Stone,  Canada;  sire  (imp.)  Patriot  (2150);  dam  Hebe  (imp.),  by 
Carlisle  (923). 

Cow,  "  Necklace;" 

Bred  by  F.  W.  Stone,  Canada;   sire  (imp.)  Patriot  (2150);  dam  Nelly  (imp.),  by 
Carlisle  (923.) 

Heifer,  "  Necklace  M;  " 

Bred  by  M.  H.  Cochrane;  sire  (imp.)  Sailor  (2200);  clam  Necklace,  by  Patriot  (2150).. 

Heifer,  "  Hebe  4th;  " 

i 

Bred  by  M.  H.  Cochrane;  sire  (imp.)  Sailor  (2200) ;  clam  Hebe  2d,  by  (imp.)  Patriot 
(2150). 

Heifer,  "  Necklace  4th;  " 

Bred  by  M.  H.  Cochrane ;  sire  Canadian  Chief  (2441) ;  dam  Necklace,  by  (imp.) 
Patriot  (2150). 

Hereford  Bulls. 

First  prize  bull,  2  years  old,  M.  H.  Cochrane,  Compton,  Quebec,  "  Compton 
Lad;"  bred  by  John  L.  Gibb;  sire  Guelph  (2023);  dam  Venus,  by  (imp.) 
Sailor  (2200) $20 

Hereford  Cows. 

First  prize  cow,  3  years  old  and  upwards,  M.  H.  Cochrane,  "  Hebe  2d ; " 
bred  by  F.  W.  Stone,  Canada;  sire  (imp.)  Patriot  (2150);  dam  Hebe  (imp.) 
by  Carlisle  (923) 20 

*  So  reported  by  the  judges.    The  Society  offers  but  two  premiums  for  calves. 
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First  prize  heifer,  2  years  old,  M.  II.  Cochrane,  "  Necklace  3d ; "  bred  by  M. 

H.  Cochrane  ;  sire  (imp.)  Sailor  (2200) ;  dam  Necklace,  by  Patriot  (2150) $20 

First  prize  heifer,  1  year  old,  M.  H.  Cochrane,  "  Necklace  4th  ; "    bred  by 

exhibitor  ;  sire  Canadian  Chief  (2441) ;  dam  Necklace,  by  (imp.)  Patriot  (21o0),        15 

The  committee  of  judges  on  Dcvons  would  report  that  they  have  made  their  exa- 
mination of  all  the  animals  in  the  class  from  two  years  old  upwards  by  the  scale 
of  points.  The  quality  of  the  stock  shown  is  remarkably  good,  and  they  note  with 
pleasure  that  some  of  the  calves  and  yearlings  are  animals  of  excellent  promise, 
showing  a  continued  interest  in  the  proper  breeding  of  this  valuable  variety  of  cattle. 

The  herd  exhibited  by  Mr.  Walter  Cole,  of  Batavia,  having  been  awarded  the  herd 
prize  at  Buffalo  last  year,  was  not  brought  into  the  ring  in  competition  for  that 
premium ;  but  as  it  comprises  a  number  of  very  superior  animals,  we  recommend 
that  he  be  awarded  the  certificate  of  the  Society. 

The  herd  of  Herefords  exhibited  by  M.  H.  Cochrane,  Compton,  Quebec,  wrere  all 
animals  of  very  superior  quality.  The  bull  "  Compton  Lad  "  we  consider  the  best 
of  his  class  ever  shown  in  this  State. 

Of  Galloways,  two  full  bred  bulls  and  several  grades,  bred  from  the  ordinary 
country  stock  were  exhibited  by  L.  P.  Gillett,  Youngstown,  N.  Y.  The  exhibitor 
claimed  for  them  excellent  milk  and  beef  qualities,  which,  of  course,  it  is  very 
desirable  to  combine.  The  grades  were  all  strongly  marked  by  the  general  charac- 
teristics and  outline  of  the  sire.  Your  committee  do  not  feel  qualified  to  state  any- 
thing, or  to  recommend  anything,  in  regard  to  this  breed  of  cattle. 

We  would  call  the  attention  of  the  Executive  Committee  to  the  misunderstanding 
generally  existing  in  regard  to  the  award  of  premiums  to  animals  which  have  pre- 
viously taken  prizes,  and  would  suggest  whether  it  would  not  be  better  both  for  the 
interests  of  breeders  and  of  the  Society,  to  withdraw  all  restrictions  from  the  com- 
petition of  animals  in  their  respective  classes. 

SAMUEL  FAILE,  White  Plains,  N.  Y., 
•  B.  H.  ANDREWS,  Waterbury,  Conn., 

Committee. 

No.  4.    Ayrsiiires  —  Ayrshire  Herd. 
Best  herd  of  Ayrshire  cattle,  Walcott  &  Campbell,  New  York  Mills,  New 
York.    Large  Gold  Medal. 

Bull,  •'  Ivanlwe  /" 
Bred  by  exhibitors;  sire  Tarbolton  (372);  dam  Tibbie  (291),  by  Blackthorn. 

Cow,  "  Handsome  Nell ;" 
Bred  by  William  Kirkwood,  Scotland ;  sire  Georgia ;  dam  Tibbie. 

Coio,  "Nannie;" 
Bred  by  Campbell  &  Co. ;  sire  Hob  Roy ;  dam  Handsome  Nell,  by  Georgia. 

Heifer,  "  Jessie  /" 
Bred  by  exhibitors ;  sire  Baldy;  dam  Bonny  Jean,  by  Hornbook ;  g.  d.  Handsome 
Nell. 

Heifer,  "Peeress;" 
Bred  by  exhibitors;  sire  Tarbolton;  dam  Handsome  Nell,  by  Georgia. 
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Heifer,  "  Afton  ;" 
Bred  by  exhibitors  ;  sire  Baldy ;  dam  Handsome  Nell. 

Ayrshire  Bulls. 

First  prize  bull,  3  years  old  and  upwards,  C.  C.  Holton,  Rochester,  "  S ten- 
ter ;"  bred  by  C.  W.  Browneli,  Vt, ;  dam  Gcraldine,  by  Sir  Colin $20 

First  prize  bull,  1  year  old,  Walcott  &  Campbell,  New  York  Mills,  "Ivan- 
hoe  ;"  bred  by  exhibitors ;  sire  Tarbolton  (372) ;  dam  Tibbie  (991),  by  Black- 
thorn           15 

Second,  Walcott  &  Campbell,  "Kyle;"  bred  by  exhibitors;  sire  Tarbolton 

(372) ;  dam  Gem,  by  Hornbook  149 10 

First  prize  bull  calf,  Wolcott&  Campbell,  "  Robbie;"  bred  by  exhibitors  ;  sire 

Baldy ;  dam  Bonnie  Jean,  by  Hornbook 10 

Second,  Walcott  &  Campbell,  "  Sir  Archy ;"  bred  by  exhibitors;  sire  Tarbol- 
ton ;  dam  Highland  Mary,  by  Kilburn 5 

Ayrshire  Cows. 
First  prize  cow,  three  years  old  and  upwards,  Walcott  &  Campbell,  "  Nannie ;" 

bred  by  Campbell  &  Co. ;  sire  Rob  Roy ;  dam  Handsome  Nell,  by  Georgia,        20 
Second,  Walcott  &  Campbell,  "  Handsome  Nell ;"  bred  by  William  Kirkwood, 

Scotland  ;  sire  Georgia ;  dam  Tibbie 15 

First  prize  heifer,  2  years  old,  Walcott  &  Campbell,  "  Jessie ;"  bred  by  exhibi- 
tors ;  sire  Baldy ;  dam  Bonnie  Jean,  by  Hornbook 20 

Second,  Walcott  &  Campbell,  "  Peeress ;"  bred  by  exhibitors ;  sire  Tarbolton ; 

dam  Handsome  Nell,  by  Georgia 15 

First  prize  heifer,   1   year  old,  Walcott    &  Campbell,    "Afton;"    bred    by 

exhibitors  ,  sire  Baldy  ;  dam  Handsome  Nell 15 

Second,  Walcott  &  Campbell,  "  Treasure ;"  bred  by  exhibitors;  sire  Baldy 

clam  Highland  Mary,  by  Kilburn 10 

First  prize  heifer  calf,  Walcott  &  Campbell,  "Peggie;"  bred  by  exhibitors  ; 

sire  Tarbolton ;  dam  White  Rose,  by  Baldy 10 

No.  5.    Jerseys. — Jersey  Herd. 

Best  herd  of  Jerseys,  W.  B.  Dinsmore,  Staatsburgh,  Dutchess  county,  New 
York.     Large  Gold  Medal. 

Bull  "  Jerry;  " 
Imported  by  exhibitor. 

Cow,  "Betlie;" 
Imported  by  exhibitor. 

Cow,  "  Biddy  2d;  " 

Bred  by  John  Giles,  Connecticut ;  sire  General  (imp.) ;  dam  Lilly  Dale ;  g.  d.  Biddy 
(imp.). 

Heifer,  "  Poody;  " 
Bred  by  exhibitor  ;  sire  Pat  (imp.) ;  clam  Alice  ;  g.  cl.  Jennie  2d. 

Heifer,  "  Diana  3d;  " 
Bred  by  exhibitor;  sire  Jerry  (imp.);  dam  Diana  ;  g.  d.  Sue  2d.; 

Heifer,  "  Delia  2d;  " 
Bred  by  exhibitor ;  sire  Jerry  ;  dam  Delia ;  g.  cl.  Daisy  2d. 
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Jersey  Bulls. 

First  prize  bull,  3  years  old  and  upwards,  Samuel  Campbell,  New  York  Mills, 
N.  Y.,  "  Champion ;"  bred  by  R.  H.  Pomeroy,  N.  Y. ;  sire  Ivanhoe ;  dam 
Lady  Jersey ;  g.  d.  (imp.)  Fairy $20 

Second,  J.  D.  Wing,  Washington,  Dutchess  county,  N.  Y.,  "  Saratoga;"  bred 
by  Adin  Thayer,  Jr. ;  sired,  in  Jersey,  by  first  prize  bull  Paris  Exhibition; 
dam  imported  by  Mr.  Thayer  from  stock  of  Mr.  Hubert,  of  St.  Owens 15 

Third,  W.  B.  Dinsmore,  Staatsburgh,  N.  Y.,  "Jerry  ;"  imported  by  exhibitor,  5 

First  prize  bull  calf,  W.  B.  Dinsmore,  "  Drummer  ;"  bred  by  exhibitor;  sire 

(imp.)  Jerry  ;  clam  (imp.)  Daisy 10 

Second,  Thomas  Gould,  Aurora,  K  Y.,  "  Admiral  4th ;"  bred  by  J.  S.  Mitch- 
ell ;  sire  Admiral;  dam  Lady  Washington,  by  bull  imported  b}>-  Mr.  Davids, 
of  New  Rochelle 5 

Jersey  Cows. 
First  prize  cow,  3  years  old  and  upwards,  J.  D.  Wing,  Washington,  N.  Y., 

"  Fancy ;"  bred  by  John  Haven,  New  York ;  sire  Frank ;  dam  Flora  2d, 

by  General 20 

Second,  W.  B.  Dinsmore,  "  Bettie"  ;  imported  by  exhibitor 15 

Third,  W.  B.  Dinsmore,  "Biddy  2d;"  bred  by  exhibitor;  sire  (imp.)  General; 

dam  Lilly  Dale ;  g.  d.  Biddy,  (imp.) 5 

First  prize  heifer,  2  years  old,  J.  D.  Wing,  "  Flora  3d;"  bred  by  T.  L.  Hanson, 

Morley,  N.  Y. ;  sire  Frank ;  dam  Flora  2d,  by  General 20 

Second,  W.  B.  Dinsmore,  "Poody;"  bred  by  exhibitor;  sire  Pat,  (imp.);  dam 

Alice ;  g.  d.  Jennie  2d 15 

Third,  Samuel  Campbell,  "  Rose ;"  bred  by  John  Giles,  Conn. ;  sire  Sir  Johnny ; 

dam  Bell ;  g.  d.  Diana  4th 5 

First  prize  heifer,  1  year  old,  W.  B.  Dinsmore,  "  Diana  3d ;"  bred  by  exhi- 
bitor ;  sire  Jerry ;  dam  Diana ;  g.  d.  Sue  2d 15 

Second,  W.  B.  Dinsmore,   "Delia  2d;"   bred  by  exhibitor;   sire  Jerry;   dam 

Delia;  g.  d.  Daisy  2d 10 

Third,  W.  B.  Dinsmore,  "Laura;"   bred  by  exhibitor;   sire  Jerry;  dam  Lily 

2d ;  g.  d.  Lily,  (imp.) 5 

First  prize  heifer  calf,  W.  B.  Dinsmore,  "  Frankie  2d ;"   bred  by  exhibitor ; 

sire  Jerry ;  dam  Frankie,  (imp.) 10 

Second,  W.  B.  Dinsmore,  "Hattie3d;"  bred  by  exhibitor;  sire  Jerry;"  dam 

Hattie,  (imp.) 5 

OTIS  DILLINGHAM,  Granville,  N.  Y., 
BEN  J.  L.  SWAN,  Jr.,  Oyster  Bay,  N.  Y., 

,  Committee. 

No.  6.    Milch  Cows  and  Grades. 

First  prize  milch  cow,  John  Lynch,  West  Brighton,  Monroe  county,  N.  Y $20 

First  prize  grade  Short  Horn  cow,  O.  Howland,  Auburn 15 

Second,  J.  Emery  Brown,  Churchville,  N.  Y . .  10 

Third,  J.  Emery  Brown,  N.  Y 5 

First  prize  grade  Devon  cow  or  heifer,  Joseph  Kurtz,  Perinton,  N.  Y 15 

Third,  John  II.  Bell,  West  Brighton,  N.  Y 5 
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No.  7.     Oxen,  Steers  and  Fat  Cattle. 

First  prize  .yoke  of  working  oxen .  over  5  years  old,  B.  Diver,  West  Brighton,  N.Y  $15 

Second,  J.  Robertson,  East  Henrietta,  N.  Y 10 

Third,  G.  W.  Wilcox,  Spencerport,  N.  Y 5 

First  prize  yoke  of  steers,  3  years  old,  G.  W.  Wilcox 15 

First  prize  yoke  of  steers,  2  years  old,  N.  Davis,  Chili,  N.  Y 10 

Best  trained  yoke  of  steers,  by  boy  under  sixteen,  O.  P.  Brigham,  Ogden,  N.  Y  10 

First  prize  fat  ox,  over  4  years  old,  Wm.  Jackson,  Fosterville,  N.  Y 15 

Second,  Calvin  Diver,  West  Brighton,  N.  Y 10 

Third,  Wm.  Jackson 5 

First  prize  fat  steer,  3  years  old  or  under,  C.  W.  Wadsworth,  Geneseo,  N.  Y 15 

Second,  Benjamin  Fellows,  Chili,  N.  Y 10 

Third,  G.  W.  Wilcox 5 

Third  prize  fat  heifer,  3  years  old,  J.  H.  Bell,  West  Brighton,  N.  Y 5 

BERRY  LONG,  Cambridge,  N.  Y., 
JOHN  A.  QUACKENBUSH, 

Committee. 

CLASS  II— HORSES. 

No.  8.    Breeding  and  Growing  Stock. 

Special  Premium  offered  by  a  Member  of  the  Society. 

A  special  premium  for  the  best  stallion  for  general  purposes,  over  4  years 
old,  and  not  less  than  15  hands  3  inches  high,  Rufus  P.  White,    Adams, 

N.  Y.,  "  Continental " $200 

First  prize  stallion  for  general  purposes,  4  years  old  or  over,  Thomas  L. 

Ellis,  St.  Catharines,  C.  W.,  "  Grantham  Chief" 50 

Second,  D.  B.  Haight,  Dover  Plains,  N.  Y.,  "  Goldsmith  " 30 

Third,  M.  R.,  Ballintiue,  Chili,  N.  Y.,  "  Ironsides  " 15 

First  prize  draught  stallion,  4  years  old  or  over,  Reuben  Rowley,  Fillmore, 

N.  Y.,  "  Young  Tom  Thumb  " 20 

Second,  E.  D.  Vaughan,  Rochester,  "  Cheshire  Champion  " 15 

Third,  Garret  Denise,  Macedon  Center  N.  Y 5 

First  prize  stallion  for  getting  roadsters,  E.  W.  Taylor,  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  "  Lafay- 
ette " 20 

Second,  Ira  H.  Coleman,  Sheldrake,  N.  Y 15 

Third,  A.  H.  Van  Ness,  Bushnell's  Basin,  N.  Y.,  "  Sabeck  " 5 

First  prize  stallion,  3  years  old,  Isaac  S.   Wells,   Egypt,   N.   Y.,   "Monroe 

Morgan  " 15 

Second,  E.  W.  Thomas,  Rose,  N.  Y 10 

Third,  James  Reed,  Lockport,  N.  Y 5 

First  prize  stallion,  2  years  old,  L.  G.  Morris,  Mt.  Fordham,  N.  Y.,  "  Orion  " . .  15 

Second,  P.  Rowney,  Yates,  N.  Y 10 

Third,  D.  P.  Newell,  Parma  Centre,  N.  Y.,  "  Blackhawk  Emigrant " 5 

First  prize  stallion,  1  year  old,  L.  G.  Morris,  "  Arcturus  " 10 

Second,  G.  D.  Williams  &  Brother,  Rochester 8 

Third,  John  H.  Carpenter,  Rochester 4 

First  prize  brood  mare,  with  foal  at  her  foot,  James  Kilham,  Turin,  N.  Y 20 

Second,  Henry  Speaker,  Henrietta,  N.  Y 15 

First  prize  filly,  3  years  old,  George  Hammil,  Rome,  N.  Y 15 
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Second,  Robert  Bell,  West  Brighton $10 

Third,  James  Read,  Lockport 5 

First  prize  filly,  2  years  old,  L.  G.  Morris,  "  Juno" 15 

Second,  L.  G.  Morris,  "  Vivandiere  " 10 

Third,  Robert  Bell,  West  Brighton,  N.  Y i 5 

The  committee,  in  making  their  report,  beg  to  state  that  they  have  experienced 
embarrassment  in  making  the  several  awards  within  the  limits  fixed  by  the  regula- 
tions of  the  Society,  for  the  reason  that  so  many  animals  were  found  in  the  several; 
classes  of  high  merit  and  competing  so  closely. 

Therefore  the  committee  desire  to  state  this  fact,  and  while  they  cannot  mention;! 
by  name  and  in  detail  all  demanding  favorable  notice,  feel  constrained  to  the  pleasure! 
of  speaking  of  the  bay  stallion  "Marshall  Anderson,"  thorough-bred,  about  sixteen 
hands,  six  years,  entered  by  Lewis  G.  Morris,  owner,  Fordham,  K  Y.,  for  exhibition;! 
only.  We  regard  him  as  a  very  fine  animal,  and  well  worthy  the  patronage  of  the 
public.  As  a  thorough-bred,  we  consider  him  decidedly  the  best  horse  shown  on  the 
ground  in  that  class. 

Your  judges  have  examined  with  much  care  the  thorough-bred  stallion  "  Zollicof 
fcr,"  entered  by  Mr.  Thomas  L.  Harison,  of  Morley,  St.  Lawrence  county,  N.  Y 
He  is  an  animal  of  fine  size,  of  high  carriage,  and  combines  with  strong  bone  arj 
powerful  muscle  a  light  and  graceful  movement,  his  knee  action  being  particularly 
good  for  a  thorough-bred.  Experience  having  shown  that  thorough  blood  is  o 
prime  importance  in  producing  and  maintaining  a  fine  class  of  road  horses,  we  con 
sider  this  stallion  one  of  the  finest  horses  exhibited  at  this  fair. 

The  chestnut  stallion  "  El  Dorado,"  entered  (for  exhibition  only)  by  D.  B.  Haigh 
Dover  Plains,  N.  Y.,  and  owned  by  Thomas  Hall  Faile,  of  New  York  city,  we  deer 
worthy  of  this  notice.  He  is  fifteen  and  a  half  hands,  eight  years  old,  of  gre* 
beauty,  fine  action,  and  very  speedy,  and  as  a  roadster  one  of  the  finest  horses  on  i 
ground.  Had  he  been  entered  for  a  cash  premium,  he  would  have  been  a  stror 
competitor  with  the  best  for  all  purposes. 

J.  M.  and  J.  W.  Williams,  of— ,  brought  on  the  ground  on  the  mornin 

the  second  day,  one  three  year  old  black  stallion,  sired  by  Royal  George,  being  tj 
late  for  entry.  We  take  pleasure  in  reporting  him  as  a  very  worthy  colt,  good  si 
and  action,  and  in  every  way  a  fine  average,  a  colt  of  great  promise. 

We  cannot  forego  the  pleasure  of  favorably  mentioning  the  chestnut  colt(stallioi 
less  than  four  years  old,  entered  by  Miss  II.  J.  Chesebro,  an  orphan  girl,  thirtc 
years  old,  residing  in  Alden,  Erie  county,  N.  Y.  This  colt  was  entered  in  the  cl 
for  all  purposes.  Had  he  been  entered  in  a  younger  class,  he  would  have  compar 
favorably  with  the  best.  He  is  a  very  fine  colt,  but  being  entered  in  the  class  for 
purposes,  his  competitors  were  horses  of  all  ages,  degrees  of  speed  and  growth. 
were,  with  regret,  compelled  to  limit  him  to  this  notice  only. 

"  Goldsmith."-Had  this  stallion  (owned  by  D.  B.  Haight,  of  Dover  Plains),  c<* 
up  to  the  standard  of  measurement,  he  would  have  compared  favorably  with  1 
winner  of  the  prize  for  general  purposes. 

"  George  Buchanan."— This  stallion,  the  property  of  L.  S.  Fulton,  Rochester,  i 
not  brought  upon  the  ground  in  time.  If  he  had  been,  the  committee  would  hi 
given  him  the  premium  as  the  best  draught  stallion. 

CHARLES  W.  BATHGATE,  Fordham,  K  Y., 
JOHN  McGRAW,  Ithaca,  N.  Y., 

Committer 
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No.  9.    Harness  and  Saddle  Horses. 
First  prize  pair  of  carriage  horses,  over  fifteen  and  under  sixteen  hands,  M.  F. 

Reynolds,  Rochester $15 

Second,  L.  W.  Treat,  Auburn,  N.  Y 10 

First  prize  pair  of  driving  or  road  horses,  not  under  fourteen  and  a  half  hands, 

George  I.  Wheeler,  Rome,  N.  Y 15 

Second,  Robert  Bell,  West  Brighton,  N.  Y 10 

Third,  L.  II.  Goodrich,  Lockport,  N.  Y 5 

First  prize  pair  of  draught  or  farm  horses,  Levi  S.  Fulton,  Rochester 15 

Second,  Dodge  and  Stevenson,  Mfg.  Co.,  Auburn 10 

First  prize  single  harness  horse,  A.  H.  Van  Ness,  Bushncll's  Basin,  N.  Y 10 

Second,  James  Read,  Lockport,  N.  Y 8 

Third,  H.  A.  Ellis,  West  Brighton,  N.  Y 4 

First  prize  single  driving  horse,  G.  Hossington,  Ellisburgli,  N.  Y 10 

Second,  D.  B.  Hoyt,  Rochester 8 

Third,  Francis  Leyden,  Rochester 4 

Second  prize  saddle  horse,  C.  Johnston,  Rochester 8 

No.  10.    Mules  and  Jacks. 

First  prize  jack,  J.  G.  Whitney,  Conneaut,  Ohio 15 

A.  B.  RAYMOND,  New  York, 
J.  ASH  WORTH,  Belmont,  Ottawa, 
J.  P.  ADRIANCE,  Poughkcepsie, 

Committee. 

CLASS  III.— SHEEP,  SWINE  AND  POULTRY. 

No.  11.    Fat  Shkep,  &c. 

First  prize  fat  sheep  (Southdown),  over  2  years,  Ezra  Cornell,  Ithaca $5 

No.  12.*    Long-wooled  Sheep. 

Leicesters. 

First  prize  ram,  under  2  years,  M.  H.  Cochrane,  Compton,  Quebec 10 

Second,  Jurian  Winne,  Bethlehem,  N.  Y 8 

Third,  Jurian  Winne,  Bethlehem,  N.  Y 4 

First  prize  pen  5  ewes,  over  2  years,  M.  H.  Cochrane 10 

Second,  Walcott  &  Campbell,  New  York  Mills,  N.  Y 8 

First  prize  pen  5  ewes,  under  2  years,  M.  II.  Cochrane,  Compton 10 

Cotswolds. 

First  prize  ram,  over  2  years,  M.  H.  Cochrane,  Compton,  Quebec 10 

First  prize  ram  under  2  years,  M.  H.  Cochrane 10 

First  prize  pen  5  ewes,  over  2  years,  M.  H.  Cochrane 10 

First  prize  pen  5  ewes,  under  2  years,  M.  H.  Cochrane 10 

Lincolns. 

First  prize  ram,  over  2  years,  Walcott  &  Campbell,  New  York  Mills,  N.  Y. . .  10 

Second,  M.  II  Cochrane,  Compton,  Quebec 8 

First  prize  pen  5  ewes,  over  2  years,  Walcott  &  Campbell 10 

First  prize  pen  5  ewes  under  2  years,  Walcott  &  Campbell 10 

*  It  is  to  be  noted  that  several  of  the  best  breeders  of  long-wooled  sheep  in  this  State  were  pre- 
vented exhibiting  by  having  sheared  their  sheep  in  April,  not  knowing  that  the  time  of  shearing  had 
been  changed  to  May  1. 
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No.  13.      MlDDLE-WOOLED   SlIEEP. 

Second  prize  Southdown  ram,  over  2  years,  John  Lynch,  West  Brighton,  N.  Y.  $8 

Second  prize  pen  3  Southdown  ram  lambs,  John  Lynch,  West  Brighton 3 

First  prize  pen  5  Southdown  ewes  over  2  years,  Ezra  Cornell,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. . .  10 

Second,  John  Lynch 8 

Second  prize  Hampshire  down  ram,  2  years  old,  Cornelius  Parsons,  Riga,  N.  Y.  5 

First  prize  5  Hampshire  ewes,  Cornelius  Parsons 10 

Honorable  mention  should  be  made  of  a  nice  pen  of  Hampshire  down  ewe  lambs 
exhibited  by  Cornelius  Parsons,  of  Riga,  N.  Y.,  for  which  no  premium  was  offered. 

A  fine  collection  of  Oxford  downs  was  shown  by  M.  H.  Cochrane. 

BYRON  LOOMIS-,  Suffield,  Conn., 
ABRM.  TAEOR,  Aurora,  N.  Y., 

Committee. 

No.  14.    Fine-wooled  Sheep. 

A — Sheep  of  Merino  Breed,  bred  for  fineness  of  wool. 

First  prize  ram,  over  2  years  old,  Wm.  Chamberlain,  Red  Hook,  N.  Y $10 

Second,  Wm.  Chamberlain 8 

First  prize  ram,  under  2  years,  Carl  Heyne,  Red  Hook 10 

First  prize  pen  3  ram  lambs,  Wm.  Chamberlain 5 

First  prize  pen  5  ewes,  2  years  old,  Wm.  Chamberlain 10 

Second,  Wm.  Chamberlain 8 

First  prize  pen  5  ewes,  1  year  old,  Wm.  Chamberlain 10 

First  prize  pen  3  ewe  lambs,  Wm.  Chamberlain 5 

B — Sheep  of  Merino  Breed,  bred  for  weight  of  fleece. 

First  prize  ram,  over  2  years  old,  L.  J.  Wright  &  Co.,  Milo  Center,  N.  Y.. .  10 

Second,  Bronson  &  Marrimer,  East  Bloomfield,  N.  Y 8 

First  prize  ram,  under  2  years,  Wm.  Chamberlain,  Red  Hook,  N.  Y 10 

First  prize  pen  3  ram  lambs,  S.  B.  Lusk,  Batavia,  N.  Y 5 

Second,  Pierce  and  Fellows,  Spencerport,  N.  Y 3 

First  prize  pen  5  ewes,  2  years  old,  Bronson  &  Marrimer 10 

Second,  Wm.  Chamberlain 8 

First  prize  pen  5  ewes,  1  year  old,  Bronson  &  Marrimer 10 

Second,  Wm.   Chamberlain 8 

First  prize  pen  3  ewe  lambs,  Bronson  &  Marrimer 5 

Second,  S.  B.  Lusk 3 

Grade  Merinos,  or  Sheep  of  Mixed  Breed,  bi'ed  chiefly  for  wool. 

First  prize  pen  5  ewes,  2  years  old,  Wm.  Chamberlain 8 

Second,  Robert  Bell,  West  Brighton 4 

First  prize  pen  5  ewes,  one  year  old,  William  Chamberlain 8 

Second,  Robert  Bell 4 

First  prize  pen  3  ewe  lambs,  William  Chamberlain 5 

Second,  Robert  Bell » 3 

Your  committee  would  recommend  that  hereafter  there  be  a  special  class  for  sheep 
bred  for  broadcloth  wools  or  Silesians,  as  it  is  a  very  difficult  matter  for  the  com- 
mittee to  make  proper  decisions  when  such  sheep  are  entered  to  compete  with 
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American  Merinos.  Your  committee  regard  sheep  of  said  class  (Mr.  Chamberlain's) 
as  worthy  of  merit  and  entitled  to  first  class  premiums,  if  competing  in  a  class  under 
which  they  should  be  shown.    The  Society  should,  in  our  opinion,  arrange  for  such 

PARSOLL  II.  PETERSON,  Canoga,  N.  Y., 
O.  F.  MARSHALL,  Wheeler, 

Committee, 

No.  15.    Swine — Large  Breed, 
Which,  when  fall  grown  and  fattened,  will  weigh  over  450  'pounds  dressed. 

First  prize  boar,  2  years  old  or  over,  S.  P.  Huffstater,  Watertown,  N.  Y $10 

First  prize  boar,  1  year  old,  S.  P.  Huffstater 10 

Second,  Clark  &  McLean,  Henderson,  N.  Y 8 

Third,  T.  T.  Cavanaugh,  Watertown 4 

First  prize  boar,  6  months  and  less  than  1  year,  William  H.  Cobb,  Rochester,  8 

First  prize  breeding  sow,  2  years  old,  Clark  &  McLean 10 

First  prize  sow,  1  year  old,  Clark  &  McLean 10 

First  prize  pig,  over  6  months,  S.  P.  Huffstater 8 

Second,  James  Rrodie  &  Son,  Rural  Hill 5 

Third,  James  Brodie  &  Son 3 

First  prize  lot  of  5  pigs,  under  10  months,  Clark  &  McLean 8 

Second,  T.  T.  Cavanaugh 5 

Third,  S.  P.  Huffstater 3 

Small  Breed, 
Which,  when  full  grown  and  fattened,  loill  not  weigh  over  450  pounds  dressed. 

First  prize  boar,  2  years  old  or  over,  Joseph  Harris,  Rochester $10 

First  prize  breeding  sow,  2  years  old,  Robert  Bell,  West  Brighton 10 

Second,  Joseph  Harris 8 

In  making  an  examination  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  the  awards  above  submitted, 
we  find  the  entries,  for  various  reasons  not  entirely  full,  yet  m  consideration  of  the 
expense  and  risk  of  transporting  this  class  of  property,  there  is  a  commendable 
exhibition,  though  not  as  extensive  as  would  be  desirable,  and  probably  not  equal  to 
the  show  of  last  year. 

While  it  is  desirable  that  those  who  make  the  breeding  of  choice  stock  a  specialty, 

should  exhibit  their  stock  at  our  fairs,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  few  farmers  enter 

their  stock  for  competition. 

S.  S.  WHITMAN,  Little  Falls, 

LEVI  S.  FULTON,  Rochester, 

Committee. 

No.  16.    Poultry. 

First  prize  Gray  Dorkings,  N.  Barnes,  New  Hartford,  N.  Y $5 

Second,  G.  H.  Warner,  New  York  Mills,  N.  Y 3 

First  prize  White  Dorkings,  G.  H.  Warner 5 

Second,  N.  Barnes 3 

First  prize  Black  Spanish,  Timothy  Herrick,  Staatsburg,  N.  Y 5 

Second,  N.  Barnes - 3 

First  prize  White  Polands,  N.  Barnes 5 

First  prize  Silver  Polands,  E.  A.  Wendell,  Albany,  N.  Y 5 
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Second,  N.  Barnes $3 

First  prize  Bolton  Grays,  N.  Barnes t. 5 

First  prize  Red  Game,  N.  Barnes • 5 

Second,  N.  Barnes 3 

First  prize  Leghorns,  John  Salisbury,  Jr.,  Nynck,  N.  Y 5 

Second,  G.  H.  Warner 3 

First  prize  African  Bantams,  N.  Barnes 5 

Second,  K  Barnes 3 

First  prize  Gold-laced  Bantams,  E.  A.  Wendell,  Albany,  K  Y.  5 

Second,  E.  A.  Wendell 3 

First  prize  Silver-laced  Bantams,  N.  Barnes 5 

Second,  G.  II.  Warner 3 

First  prize  Cochins,  1ST.  Barnes 5 

First  prize  Brahmas  (light),  G.  II.  Warner 5 

Second,  E.  A.  Wendell 3 

First  prize  Brahmas  (dark),  N.  Barnes 5 

First  prize  Hamburghs,  Thomas  Gould,  Aurora,  N.  Y. . , 5 

Second,  N.  Barnes 3 

First  prize  Houdans,  G.  II.  Warner 5 

Second,  G.  II.  Warner 3 

First  prize  Crcvecceurs,  G.  II.  Warner ,  5 

Second,  J.  Y.  Bicknell,  Westmoreland,  N.  Y 3 

First  prize  La  Fleche,  G.  H.  Warner 5 

Second,  J.  Y.  Bicknell 3 

First  prize  bronze  turkeys,  N.  Barnes 5 

Second,  Robert  Bell,  West  Brighton,  N.  Y 3 

First  prize  white  turkeys,  Thomas  Gould 5 

Second,  E.  A.  Wendell 3 

First  prize  Muscovy  ducks,  N.  Barnes 5 

Second,  G.  H.  Warner 3 

First  prize  Aylesbury  ducks,  N.  Barnes 5 

Second,  G.  II.  Warner 3 

First  prize  Rouen  ducks.  G.  II.  Warner 5 

Second,  G.  II.  Warner 3 

First  prize  Cayuga  ducks,  N.  Barnes 5 

Second,  J.  Y.  Bicknell 3 

First  prize  Bremen  geese,  N.  Barnes 5 

Second,  E.  A.  Wendell 3 

First  prize  White  China  geese,  N.  Barnes 5 

First  prize  African  geese,  N.  Barnes 5 

Second,  N.  Barnes 3 

First  prize  Guinea  fowls,  N.  Barnes 5 

Second,  Robert  Boll 3 

First  prize  pea  fowls,  E.  A.  Wendell 5 

Second,  N.  Barnes 3 

Best  and  greatest  variety  of  pigeons,  Charles  W.  Yaky,  Rochester 5 

Second,  N.  Barnes    3 

First  prize  pair  common  rabbits,  N.  Barnes 3 
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Lop-eared  or  Madagascar  Babbits. — (Special  List  of  Premiums) 
The  additional  amount  offered  was  contributed  by  two  members  of  the  Society, 
who  declined  to  exhibit  in  competition. 

First  prize  self-colored  buck,  Thomas  Gould,  Aurora,  N.  Y $4 

Second,  Thomas  Gould 3 

First  prize  self-colored  doe,  Thomas  Gould 4 

Second,  Thomas  Gould 3 

First  prize  broken  color  buck,  Thomas  Gould 4 

Second,  Thomas  Gould 3 

First  prize  broken  color  doe,  Thomas  Gould 4 

Second,  Thomas  Gould 3 

Among  the  extra  entries,  your  committee  would  make  favorable  mention  of  a 
pair  of  wood  ducks  and  a  pair  of  Chinese  golden  pheasants,  exhibited  by  G.  H. 
Warner,  of  New  York  Mills,  N.  Y.  Also,  a  pair  of  duck-winged  game  fowls, 
exhibited  by  J.  Y.  Bicknell,  Westmoreland,  N.  Y.,  as  worthy  of  mention,  and  a 
cage  of  turtle  doves,  exhibited  by  G.  A.  Widmer,  of  Rochester,  attracted  notice  as 

desirable  cage  pets. 

D.  S.  HEFFRON,  Utica,  N.  Y., 

ABRAM  VOUGHT,  Pittsford,  K  Y., 

Committee. 
CLASS  IV— IMPLEMENTS  AND  MACHINES. 
No.  17.    Articles  to  which  Premiums  were  Awarded  upon  Trial. 

Best  potato  digger,  A.  Marcellus,  Shortsville,  N.  Y Large  Bronze  Medal. 

Best  scraper  or  other  contrivance  for  moving  earth  without  carting  or  shovel- 
ing (England's  patent  scraper,  L.  D.  Miller  for  H.  England)  Delhi,  New 

York Large  Bronze  Medal. 

Mr.  Miller  exhibited  England's  patent  road  scraper,  which  was  worked  in  our 
presence.  The  pan  of  the  scraper  is  locked  in  its  place  by  two  latches ;  as  soon  as 
the  scraper  is  full  the  operator  presses  his  thumb  on  a  spring,  which  disengages  the 
latches,  and  the  load  is  deposited  while  the  operator  retains  the  handles  in  his 
hands.  We  think  it  is  a  decided  improvement  on  this  kind  of  implement,  and 
award  him  the  premium. 

J.  STANTON  GOULD,  for  Committee.. 

Beport  of  Special  Committee  on  Potato  Diggers. 

The  soil  was  a  clayey  loam  intermingled  with  fine  gravel,  and  was  in  a  moist 
condition.  The  machines  were  tried  on  unripe  peach-blow  potatoes  and  on  well 
ripened  Dikemans.     The  yield  of  both  was  very  small. 

The  first  tried  was  entered  by  A.  Marcellus,  of  Shortsville,  N.  Y.  Weight  665 
lbs.     Price  $125. 

This  machine  consists,  substantially,  of  a  double  mould  board  plow,  which  never 
clogged  in  a  very  difficult  test.  This  directs  the  potatoes  into  basket  wheels,  which 
shake  a  considerable  amount  of  earth  from  them, .and  then  directs  them  into  a  shaker 
which  is  worked  vertically,  and  frees  them  from  adhering  dirt,  directing  them  inward, 
forming  rows,  where  they  may  be  easily  picked  up. 

The  separators  were  clogged  three  times  during  the  experiments  in  unripe  pota- 
toes, but  did  not  clog  in  the  ripe  ones.  The  only  objection  to  it  was  that  a  few  of 
the  potatoes  were  pressed  into  the  ground  by  the  basket  wheels,  and  one  or  two  of 
them  were  slightly  abraded  on  the  surface. 
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The  next  was  enteredby  H.  J.  Kintz,  of  Greece,  Monroe  county,  N.  Y.  Weight 
815  lbs.  Price  $70.  It  consists  of  a  sharp  cutter,  extending  the  whole  bread tli  of 
the  machine,  which  has  a  narrower  semi-circular  cutter  upon  its  center.  This  raises 
the  potatoes  on  to  an  adjustable  sifter  which  transfers  them  to  a  cylinder  sifter  which 
in  turn, -throws  them  to  the  back  of  the  machine.  It  clogged  six  times  in  the  green 
potatoes  and  once  in  the  ripe  potatoes. 

On  comparing  these  machines,  we  find  that  thejmachine  of  Mr.  Marcellus  excels  in 
the  following  respects : 

1st,  Separates  the  earth  more  thoroughly  from  the  potatoes. 

2d.  It  separates  the  vines  best, 

3d.  It  is  less  liable  to  clog. 

4th.  It  concentrates  the  tubers  more,  so  that  they  are  more  easily  picked  up. 

The  Kintz  machine  excels  in  the  following  points : 

1st.  In  simplicity. 

2d.  It  injured  no  potatoes. 

3d.  It  is  cheaper. 

4th.  It  is  lighter. . 

It  is  just  to  state  that  the  injury  to  the  potatoes  spoken  of  in  the  second  point, 
which  was  very  trifling,  arose  from  the  small  size  of  the  potatoes  which  allowed 
them  to  pass  through  the  openings  of  the  wheel.  Had  they  been  of  ordinary  size, 
we  think  there  would  be  no  injury  to  the  tubers. 

In  our  opinion  the  points  in  which  Mr.  Marcellus'  machine  is  superior  are  the  most 
important,  and  we  therefere  award  the  premium  to  it. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Kintz  entered  the  "  Free  and  Easy."    Weight  150  lbs.    Price  $50. 

It  was  a  new  machine  and  did  not  operate  successfully. 

Messrs.  J.  P.  Davidson  &  Co.,  of  Rome,  entered  the  "  Iron  Clad  Potato  Digger," 
but  were  unable  to  exhibit  it  on  account  of  severe  sickness. 

JOHN  STANTON  GOULD, 
M.  R.  PATRICK, 

Committee. 
Report  of  Special  Committee  on  Ditching  Machines. 

Three  ditching  machines  were  entered  for  competition,  viz:  The  Chicago  tile  ditch 
digging  machine,  invented  by  Judd  Stevens;  the  Heath  ditcher,  invented  by  Edward 
Heath  ;  and  one  presented  by  W.  D.  Strowyers,  of  Rochester,  and  invented  by  him. 

We  tested  them,  practically,  on  the  field  opposite  to  the  Fair  Ground  tt  Rochester, 
owned  by  Mr.  Booth. 

The  Chicago  ditcher  was  first  tried.  It  may  be  briefly  described  as  resting  on 
a  triangular  platform  ten  feet  long,  eighteen  inches  wide  at  the  front  end  and  nine 
feet  at  the  rear  end.  This  frame  is  mounted  on  three  wheels,  the  two  rear  ones  are 
ordinary  wagon  wheels  three  and  a  half  feet  in  diameter  and  two  inches  wide.  The 
front  is  a  castor  wheel  three  feet  in  diameter  and  seven  and  a  quarter  inches  wide, 
having  guards  on  cither  side  which  ensure  its  straight  direction  in  the  ditch.  On  this 
frame  a  secondary  frame  is  attached,  which  can  be  elevated  or  depressed  by  means 
of  a  rack  and  pinion  on  the  rear  end,  which  is  worked  with  a  crank.  The  digger  is 
attached  to  a  secondary  frame  and,  of  course,  rises  or  falls  with  it.  The  spades  are 
at.tachcd.to  a  strong  iron  wheel  four  feet  in  diameter.  The  spades  extend  twelve 
inches  beyond  the  wheel,  making  the  total  diameter  of  the  revolving  apparatus  six 
feet.  It  is  very  difficult  to  describe  the  varied  motions  of  the  machine  without 
the  aid  of  illustrative  diagrams.     We  can  only  say,  that  by  means  of  ingeniously 
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contrived  cam  motions,  the  spades  assume  different  angles  with  the  radii  of  the 
machine  at  every  successive  point  in  its  revolution,  so  as  to  enter  and  leave  the 
ground  in  the  direction  best  calculated  for  the  excavation.  When  they  leave  the 
ground  they  arc  held  in  a  horizontal  position,  until  the  proper  moment  for  discharge 
arrives,  when  they  are  rotated  by  means  of  a  cam  at  right  angles  to  their  previous 
position,  and  discharge  the  earth  held  by  them  iuto  a  spout,  which  directs  it  to  the 
ground  on  the  outside  of  the  ditch.  Each  spade  is  formed  by  two  steel  blades  eight 
and  a  half  inches  long  and  three  inches  wide,  having  an  interval  of  two  inches 
between  them.  They  are  inserted  into  a  mortise  in  a  cast  iron  cross  head,  into  which 
the  shank  of  the  spade  is  inserted.  The  tongue  is  so  hung  as  to  allow  of  a  rotation 
horizontally  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  degrees,  and  is  adjusted  for  an  upper  and 
lower  attachment  of  the  whiffletrees,  fourteen  inches  apart,  the  lower  one  being  used 
for  the  upper  part  of  the  ditch,  and  the  upper  one  for  the  lower  part..  The  several 
motions  of  the  spades  are  all  affected  by  cam3,  with  curves  suitably  adapted  to  pro- 
duce them. 

A  ditch  was  cut  in  our  presence  with  this  machine  ninety  yards  long,  nine  inches 
wide  and  from  eighteen  to  twenty-seven  inches  deep,  in  different  parts  of  the  ditch, 
in  one  hour.  The  horses  became  balky  as  the  ditch  increased  in  depth,  and  some 
time  was  lost  in  changing  them  for  steadier  ones.  We  did  not  see  the  machine  when 
it  started,  our  attention  being  engaged  by  another  implement,  but  we  think  the 
period  of  intermission  could  not  have  exceeded  fifteen  minutes,  in  wdiich  case  the 
actual  working  time  was  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  The  machine  was  drawn  by 
four  horses,  working  abreast,  and  the  labor,  especially  in  the  lower  part  of  the  ditch, 
seemed  to  be  very  severe. 

The  machine  was  exceedingly  ingenious  in  its  construction,  and  appeared  to  be 
very  strong,  but,  in  its  present  form,  it  seems  to  be  liable  to  very  serious  objections. 

The  spades  enter  the  ground  deeper  than  they  can  excavate,  which  makes  the 
ground  soft  and  uneven  at  the  bottom  of  the  ditch.  After  it  was  finished  to  the  requi- 
site depth  the  proprietors  ran  the  castor  wheel  several  times  along  the  bottom  with  a 
view  to  make  it  smooth  and  solid,  but  without  a  satisfactory  result;  the  bottom  was- 
neither  smooth  nor  solid.  The  depth  of  the  ditch  was  very  irregular.  This,  it  is 
contended  by  the  proprietors,  is  not  the  fault  of  the  machine ;  that  there  is  abund- 
ant provision  in  the  machine  for  adjusting  its  cut  to  the  inequalities  of  the  ground; 
but,  as  we  can  only  report  on  what  we  actually  saw,  we  are  bound  to  report  that  its 
performance  in  this  respect  was  unsatisfactory. 

Weight  2,400  lbs.    Price  $500. 

The  next  machine  examined  was  that  offered  by  Edward  Heath,  of  Fowlerville, 
Livingston  county,  New  York.   ■ 

It  is  made  chiefly  of  wood  and  is  very  strong  and  durable.  It  is  operated  by 
four  horses,  who  perform  the  work  wTith  ease  to  themselves,  and  who  travel  in  a 
circle.  It  is  connected  with  an  anchor  at  the  farther  end  of  the  ditch,  by  iron  rods, 
to  which  a  flexible  chain  is  attached,  by  means  of  which  the  machine  is  drawn 
forward  by  the  action  of  its  own  machinery.  The  capstan  and  bridge  are  also  pro- 
pelled forward  simultaneously  with  the  machine  by  the  action  of  the  same  mechani- 
cal devices. 

The  ditch  is  excavated  throughout  its  entire  depth  by  a  single  stroke  of  a  chisel, 

which,  having  reached  the  bottom  of  the  ditch,  moves  upward  with  a  circular  sweep, 

and  deposits  its  load  in  front  of  the  cutting.     A  vibrating  scraper,  which  removes 

the  earth,  deposits  it  alternately  on  either  side  of  the  ditch,  at  a  sufficient  distance 

[Ag.]  13 
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from  the  side  to  prevent  all  danger  of  falling  back.  As  the  chisel  rises  it  is  met  by 
the  scraper,  which  effectually  removes  the  earth  from  it  however  tenacious  it  may 
be.  The  reciprocating  motion  of  the  chisel  is  caused  by  an  ingenious  arrangement 
of  adjustable  cams  on  the  capstan  wheel  acting  upon  it  through  flexible  chains. 
The  depth  of  the  ditch  is  regulated  by  a  windlass,  which  may  be  operated  at  pleas- 
ure while  the  machine  is  in  motion. 

It  excavated  the  ditch,  during  the  trial,  at  the  rate  of  thirty-nine  feet  in  nine  and 
a  half  minutes,  and  was  worked  by  two  men.  Weight  2,500  lbs.,  including  capstan 
and  bridge.     Price  $200. 

We  think  this  machine  a  great  practical  success,  and  better  adapted  to  the  wants 
of  American  farmers  than  anything  that  has  ever  been  presented  at  our  fairs,  and  as 
such  we  cordially  commend  it  to  their  notice.  We  think  it  superior  to  its  competi- 
tor because  it  leaves  the  bottom  of  the  ditch  smooth,  firm  and  even,  with  the  original 
earth  undisturbed.  The  sides  are  firm  and  uncrumbed.  Its  cost  is  less  than  half. 
Its  durability  is,  in  our  judgment,  equal  to  the  other,  but  on  this  point  we  may  possi- 
bly be  mistaken.  It  seems  to  require  less  force  to  operate  it.  The  only  point  in 
which  it  may  be  considered  inferior  to  the  other  is  that  of  portability. 

The  size  of  the  ditch  cut  was  ten  inches  wide  at  top,  eight  inches  wide  at  bottom, 
and  two  and  a  half  feet  deep. 

The  soil  upon  which  the  experiments  were  tried  consisted  on  the  top,  for  about 
four  inches,  of  a  dark  carbonaceous  loamy  soil,  and  for  the  remaining  depth  of  a 
tough  tenacious  clay  in  a  moist  condition. 

JOHN  STANTON  GOULD,  Hudson, 
M.  R.  PATRICK,  Manlius, 

Committee. 

CLASS  IV.— IMPLEMENTS  AND  MACHINES. 

'No.  18.  Implements  and  Machines  Tried  on  the  Show  Grounds,  or  that  did 
not  require  Trial  to  Determine  their  Value. 

Best  hay  and  cattle  scales,  Sampson  Scale  Comp.,  New  York. . .  Large  bronze  medal. 

Best  fanning  mill,  J.  A.  Krake,  Alden,  N.  Y ...  Large  bronze  medal. 

Best  buckwheat  scourer,  B.  II.  WaKely,  McLean,  N.  Y Large  bronze  medal. 

Best  smut  machine,  Rochester  Agricultural  Works,  Rochester.  Large  bronze  medal. 
Best  corn  sheller,  by  horse  powrer,  B.  B.  Snow  &  Co.,  Auburn. .  Large  bronze  medal. 
Best  corn  sheller,  hand  power,  Lewis  T.  Newel,  Geneva,  Ohio.  Large  bronze  medal. 

Best  farm  grain  mill,  II.  M.  Kinne,  Buffalo Large  bronze  medal. 

Best  cider  mill,  Warder,  Mitchell  &  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio.  . . .  Large  bronze  medal. 

Best  root  cutter,  J.  R.  Robertson,  Syracuse,  N.  Y Large  bronze  medal. 

Best  root  pulper,  Remington  Agricultural  Works,  Utica,  N.  Y.   Large  bronze  medal. 

Best  pump  for  farm  use,  Jacob  Markcll,  Rochester,  N.  Y Large  bronze  medal. 

Best  substitute  for  pump,  (Patrick's  stock  pump),  Hiram  Lawton,  Rochester, 

N.  Y Large  bronze  medal. 

Best  washing  machine  and  boiler,  W.  B.  Watkins,  New  York.  Large  bronze  medal. 
Best  washing  machine,  (Doty's),  J.  W.  McKindlcy,  Rochester. .  Large  bronze  medal, 
Best  clothes  wringer  (Universal),  J.  W.  McKindlcy,  Rochester.  Large  bronze  medal. 

Best  planing  machine,  Frank  &  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y Large  bronze  medal. 

Best  spoke  machine,  C.  &  L.  Perrigo  &  Co.,  Groton,  N.  Y Large  bronze  medal. 

JJcst  machine  for  sharpening  mowing  and  reaping  machine  knives,  Farmer's 

Manufacturing  Co.,  Auburn Large  bronze  medal. 
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No.  10.  Tools  and  Hand  Implements  for  the  Farm  and  Garden, 

Best  grain  cradle,  J.  W.  McKindley,  Rochester * $5 

Best  six  manure  forks,  J.  W.  McK  indley 5 

Best  spading  forks,  J.  W.  McKindley 5 

Best  six  grass  scythes,  Pollock  &  Weaver,  Rochester 5 

Best  scythe  snaths,  Pollock  &  Weaver 5 

Best  set  draining  spades,  Pollock  &  Weaver 5 

Best  exhibition  of  edge  tools,  D.  It.  Barton  &  Co.,  Rochester ft 

Best  exhibition  of  farm  and  garden  tools  and  implements,  Remington  Agri- 
cultural Works,  Utica 10 

Best  exhibition  of  saws,  Flint  &  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y 5 

Second,  11.  Hoe  &  Co.,  New  York 3 

Best  lot  of  grain  measures,  Pollock  &  Weaver 3 

Best  milk  pan,  M.  F.  Potter,  New  York 3 

Best  jars  for  preserving  fruits,  &c,  Wilcox  Fruit  Jar  Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn.  3 

Best  six  butter  tubs,  H.  P.  Westcott,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y 5 

Special  Awards. 

Heald,  Sisco  &  Co.,  Baldwinsville,  N.  Y.,  anti-friction  centrifugal  pumps.  High 
merit. 

James  Budd,  Pittsford,  N.  Y.,  three  way  stop  cock,    Merit. 

D.  Doncaster,  Albany,  Davis'  double-slat  planer.     Merit. 

J.  G.  Scott,  Watertown,  machine  for  making  paper  cheese  boxes. 

J.  G.  Scott,  paper  cheese  boxes. 

C.  T.  Bush,  Schoharie,  N.  Y.,  new  plan  for  training  hops.     Highest  merit. 

Best  cheese  hoop  (metallic),  E.  B.  Sims,  Antwerp,  N.  Y. 

Best  butter  worker,  J.  P.  Corbin  &  Co.,  Whitney's  Point,  N.  Y. 

Best  milk  cooler,  M.  F.  Potter,  New  York. 

Best  cheese  vat,  William  Ralph  &  Co.,  Utica. 

Hoes. — All  superior.  We  recommend  a  premium  to  Remington  Agricultural 
Works,  Utica;  J.  W.  McKindley,  Rochester;  L.  Bolles  &  Co.,  Binghamton — all  hav- 
ing stood  a  severe  test 

Axes. — All  superior.  We  recommend  a  premium  to  each  of  the  exhibitors :  J.  W. 
McKindley,  Rochester;  Pollock  &  Weaver,  Rochester;  D.  R.  Barton  &  Co. 
Rochester. 

Forks. — The  specimens  on  exhibition  were  submitted  to  severe  trials,  and  all 
stood  the  tests.  We  recommend  premiums  to  the  following  exhibitors:  J.  W.  Mc- 
Kindley, Rochester ;  Pollock  &  Weaver,  Rochester ;  Williamsport  Manufacturing 
Company,  Williamsport,  Penn. 

No.  20.  Wagons,  Carriages,  Saddlery,  and  Articles  of  Wheelwrights'  and 

Blacksmiths'  Work. 

Best  top  buggy,  Knox  &  Williams,  Rome,  N.  Y $10 

Second,  S.  T.  Parker,  Millbury,  Mass 5 

Best  open  buggy,  Knox  &  Williams 10 

Second,  S.  T.  Parker,  Millbury,  Mass 5 

Best  business  buggy,  shifting  top,  Norman  Hough,  Rochester 10 

Best  double  farm  wagon,  J.  E.  Morgan,  Deerfield,  N.  Y 10 

Second,  Joseph  Williams,  West  Henrietta,  N.  Y 5 
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Best  roller  for  general  use,  Ira  D.  Williams,  West  Henrietta,  K  Y $5 

Second,  George  Wiard,  East  Avon,  N.  Y 3 

Best  bay  rigging,  Randdll  King,  Kendall  Corners 5 

Second,  Stephen  Brownell,  Irving,  K  Y 3 

Best  carriage  harness,  William  H.  Duval,  Utica,  N.  Y '5 

Second,  A.  V.  Smith,  Rochester 3 

Best  buggy  harness,  Deubscher,  Veclder  &  Beck,  Lockport 5 

Second,  E.  Kraft,  Hamilton,  Canada 3 

Best  farm  harness,  A.  V.  Smith,  Rochester 5 

Bes   man's  saddle,  E.  Kraft,  Hamilton,  Canada 5 

Second,  A.  V.  Smith 3 

Best  side  saddle,  E.  Kraft 5 

Second,  A.  V.  Smith 3 

Special. 

The  committee  report  the  following  articles  as  possessing  high  merit,  and  hereby 
give  them  their  commendation :  Horse  collars,  T.  C.  Lighthouse,  Rocbester,  N.  Y. ; 
adjustable  hame  staple,  Pratt  &  Letchworth,  Buffalo ;  reversible  saddles,  E.  Kraft, 
Hamilton,  Canada ;  patent  pad  hook,  G.  D.  Gillett,  Meridian. 

D.  H.  Wood,  Sandusky,  N.  Y.,  carriage  brace.    High  merit. 

Thurber's  Patent  Steam  Piston  Packing — Exhibited  by  Theodore  Thurber, 

Auburn. 

The  special  committee,  appointed  to ,  examine  "  Thurber's  Patent  Steam  Piston 
Packing,"  report: 

Tnat  this  packing  is  so  constructed  that  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  steam  press- 
ure in  the  cylinder  is  allowed  to  act  upon  the  packing  ring,  and  this  pressure  is 
uniform  throughout  the  entire  length  of  the  cylinder.  By  this  arrangement,  two  of 
the  most  serious  objections  against  s'.eam  expanded  packing  rings,  viz :  An  undue 
amount  of,  and  varied  pressure  causing  excessive  friction  and  an  unequal  wear  of 
the  cylinder,  are  obviated. 

These,  together  with  several  other  advantages,  are  secured,  and  still  the  piston  is 
much  lighter,  less  expensive,  and  more  simple  than  the  ordinary  piston. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

S.  W.  BALDWIN,  Syracuse, 

for  Committee. 

No.  21.  Stoves,  &c. 
Best  cooking  stove,  for  wood,  Co-operative  Foundry  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Large  bronze  medal. 

Best  cooking  range,  Swett,,  Quimby  &  Perry,  Troy,  N.  Y Large  bronze  medal. 

Best  house  heating  furnace  (base  burner),  Perry  &  Co.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Large  bronze  medal 
Best  house  heating  furnace  (surface  burner),  Boyd,  Gormonzingcr  &  Co.,  Roches- 
ter, N.  Y Large  bronze  medal. 

Best  parlor  stove,  for  wood,  Co-operative  Foundry  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Small  bronze  medal. 
Best  hall  stove,  for  coal,  Perry  &  Co.,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  "  Oriental  "  Small  bronze  medal. 
Best  exhibition  of  hollow  ware,  Co-operative  Foundry  Co Small  bronze  medal. 
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Best  base  burning  fire-place  heater  and  furnace,  Thatcher  Heating  Company, 

New  York Small  bronze  medal. 

Best  portable  furnace,  Thatcher  Heating  Company Small  bronze  medal. 

Special. 

Best  hotel  cooking  stove,  "  Olive  Branch,"  Sheldon  &  Green,  Troy High  merit. 

Best  water  boiler  attachment,  Bussey  &  McLeod,  Troy ,    . .  High  merit. 

Revolving  water  boiler,  Sheldon  &  Green,  Troy High  merit. 

Best  apparatus  for  cleaning  fires,  Thatcher  Heating  Company High  merit. 

Best  apparatus  for  heating  water,  for  agricultural  purposes,  N.  Vanderwerker, 

Belleville,  Michigan High  merit. 

Coal  Cooking  Stoves. 

The  committee  are  of  the  opinion  that  no  first  premiums  should  be  awarded  on  coal 
cooking  stoves  without  a  trial  of  their  practical  merits.  A  large  number  of  superior 
stoves  were  on  exhibition,  showing  workmanship  of  the  highest  order;  all  were  of 
the  same  general  plan,  differing  only  in  proportions  of  their  parts  or  "in  minor  par- 
ticulars ;  each  exhibitor  claimed  for  his  articles  some  special  merit,  which  was  noted 
by  the  committee. 

The  exhibitors  of  stoves  were  Perry  &  Co.,  Albany,  N".  Y. ;  Pratt  &  Wentworthj 
Boston,  Mass. ;  Bussey  &  McLeod,  Troy,  N.  Y. ;  Swett,  Quimby  &  Perry,  Troy,  N". 
Y. ;  Hicks  &  Wolf,  Troy,  N.  Y. ;  Shear,  Packard  &  Co.,  Albany,  K  Y.,  and  Sheldon 
&  Green,  of  Troy,  N.  Y.  Your  committee  would, recommend  the  awarding  of  a 
premium  indicating  merit  to  each  firm. 

In  judging  of  the  merits  of  base  burning  stoves  and  furnaces,  the  committee  have 
been  governed  by  the  belief  that  the  reservoirs  or  feeders  should  be  kept  as  cool  as 
possible,  so  that  no  combustion  of  the  coal  should  take  place  until  it  had  passed 
quite  down  ♦into  the  fire-place.  This  is  accomplished  by  Perry  &  Co.,  of  Albany,  JNV 
Y.,  and  Hicks  &  Co.,  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  by  passing  the  atmospheric  air  of  the  room 
inward  and  upward  into  an  annular  chamber  surrounding  the  reservoir;  the  air  thus 
heated  in  the  process  of  cooling  the  reservoir  is  passed  upward  and  outward  into  the 
room,  or  may  be  carried  off  in  air  pipes  to  heat  a  distant  room. 

The  house  heating  furnace  of  Perry  &  Co.  has  these  features.  Being  a  base  burner, 
it  may  be  fed  automatically  for  a  long  time  ;  the  reservoir  is  kept  cool  by  the  air  of 
the  furnace;  the  fire-place,  grate,  &c,  are  all  arranged  on  the  most  perfect  plan  ;  it 
has  a  large  radiation  for  the  purpose  of  utilizing  the  heat  more  effectually. 

Mowers  and  Reapers. 

The  exhibition  of  mowers  and  reapers  was  unusually  large,  and  their  general 
appearance,  plan  and  workmanship  gave  positive  indications  of  the  genius  and  skill 
that  has  been  stimulated  into  activity,  evidently  by  the  recent  trial  at  Auburn.  It 
must  be  exceedingly  gratifying  to  the  friends  of  the  Society  to  know  that  this  trial 
has  produced  so  rich  a  harvest  of  success  to  both  exhibitors  and  the  farming  public. 
It  is  gratifying  also  to  know  that  the  manufacturers  of  this  class  of  machines  are 
recognizing  the  same  general  ideas,  and  that  their  experience  is  rapidly  leading' 
them  to  an  approximate  equality  of  plan  and  operation. 

Among  the  novelties  we  mention  the  improvement  introduced  by  Mr.  Brown, 
foreman  of  the  Buckeye  Works  of  Poughkeepsie,  which  consists  in  a  contrivance  for 
making  the  raking  from  the  platform  automatic.  The  operator  may,  by  this 
arrangement,  determine  beforehand  the  size  of  the  gavel,  and  by  so  setting  the  appa- 
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ratus,  the  rake  will  work  of  itself  without  his  assistance.  This  is  effected  by  a 
system  of  ratchet  wheels  which  are  acted  upon  by  latches  that  fall  by  their  own 
gravity,  and  are  lifted  by  cams  placed  in  suitable  positions;  in  this  way  every  third, 
fourth,  fifth  or  sixth  arm  of  the  reel  will  be  a  rake,  and  so  regulate  the  size  of  the 
gavel.  By  this  arrangement  the  rake  roller  is  prevented  from  being*  caught  and  bro- 
ken, as  was  often  the  case  in  the  self-rake. 

The  Hubbard  mowing  machine,  for  18G7,  exhibited  by  M.  C  Hubbard,  Syracuse, 
presents  a  new  feature  in-  the  attempt  to  supply  a  deficiency  long  felt:  that  is  in 
making  both  wheels  equable  drivers  in  all  cases  of  turning  curves,  &c.  The  driving 
wheels  are  free  from  all  gearing  whatever,  and  all  the  machinery  is  shut  up  in  a 
square  box  in  the  center  of  the  machine,  removed  from  the  clogging  action  of  dirt, 
grass  or  straw.  It  is  well  known  that  in  some  situations,  especially  in  low  grounds, 
where  the  grass  is  thick  and  fine,  a  high  speed  of  the  knives  is  desirable;  while  in 
Other  conditions,  a  lower  speed  would  answer  the  purpose.  The  new  modification 
gives  two  degrees  of  speed,  which  can  be  changed  by  a  simple  motion  of  the  opera- 
tor; it  may  be  thrown  out  of  gear,  or  into  either  of  the  different  speeds  very  readily. 
All  these  conditions  are  attained  by  the  action  of  a  triple  gear,  working  in  a  sun  and 
planet  attachment  adjusted  to  it.  One  of  the  driving  wheels  may  be  turned  forward 
and  the  other  backward,  or  both  forward  with  different  degrees  of  motion,  yet  both 
are  equable  drivers. 

Johnson's  Self-Raking  Reaper. 
Entered  by  Johnson,  Huntley  &  Co.,  Brockport,  N.  Y. 

Prominent  among  the  machines  entered  at  the  trial  at  Auburn,  1886,  was  the 
Johnson  self-rake.  It  had  been  in  the  field  but  two  years,  a  small  number  only  hav- 
ing been  manufactured.  At  that  trial  its  operations  received  general  favor,  and 
while  its  valuable  points  were  noticed,  its  defects  were  faithfully  pointed  out.  The 
inventor  wisely  availed  himself  of  the  experience  there  obtained,  and  proceeded  to 
perfect  his  machine.     The  special  improvements  introduced  since  that  trial  are: 

1st.  A  screw  elevating  shaft  for  raising  and  lowering  the  platform,  to  regulate  the 
height  of  cut,  in  place  of  a  lever  and  chain,  used  at  that  time. 

2d.  The  introduction  of  five  rakes  instead  of  four,  which  increases  the  reeling 
capacity,  enabling  it  to  work  satisfactorily  in  high  winds,  and  also  enabling  the 
operator  to  regulate  the  size  of  the  gavels  more  perfectly. 

8d.  The  mechanism  for  regulating  the  size  of  the  gavels  has  been  simplified  very 
much,  one  strong  piece  doing  the  work  which  formerly  required  six. 

4th.  The  possibility  of  the  rake  roller  coming  in  contact  with  the  end  of-  the  gate 
or  switch  is  prevented,  by  making  the  gate  or  switch  free  to  fly  out.  Before,  the 
operator  was  obliged  to  throw  the  gate  open  and  allow  it  to  shut  between  the  pass- 
ings of  the  roller. 

5th.  The  rake  has  been  so  arranged  that  it  may  be  set  to  deliver  the  gavels  auto- 
matically at  every  revolution.  In  uneven  grain,  the  size  of  the  gavel  is  governed  by 
the  driver  with  his  foot. 

6th.  In  addition  to  the  screw  elevating  shaft  for  raising  and  lowering  the  plat- 
form horizontally,  the  pole  has  been  hinged  to  the  main  frame,  and  a  lever  and 
ratchet  cam  introduced,  for  raising  and  lowering  the  height  of  the  cut  while  passing 
along;  and  also  for  giving  the  proper  angle  to  the  guards,  both  in  standing  and 
lodged  grain  ;  thus  by  the  screw  elevating  shaft  the  machine  is  set  for  the  average 
of  the  field,  and  by  this  attachment  the  operator  is  enabled  to  vary  the  height  of  cut 
accordin.u'  to  the  height  of  the  grain* 
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The  rake  has  been  attached  recently  to  a  large  number  of  the  leading  machines  of 
the  country,  and  with  uniform  success. 

Cultivatohs. 

Messrs.  Fords  &  Howe,  of  Onconta,  K  Y.,  exhibited  their  two-horse  cultivator, 
the  same  style  of  implement  which  was  awarded  a  gold  medal  at  the  Utica  trial, 
18G7.  Its  weight  has  been  reduced  from  425  pounds  to  275  pounds,  and  the  price 
from  £60  to  $50.  It  is  much  simplified,  and  the  adjustments  are  more  easily  and 
quickly  made. 

Messrs.  Bickford  &  Hoffman,  of  Macedon,  N.  Y.,  have  a  new  device  in  their  grain 
sowing  machine,  which  was  on  exhibition.  It  consists  in  throwing  the  distributors 
out  of  gear,  and  raising  the  tubes  by  one  and  the  same  motion  ;  so  that  the  dis:ribu- 
tion  of  seed  is  certainly  stopped  before  the  elevation  of  the  tubes.  This  is  effected 
by  auxiliary  action  of  a  rack  and  pinion  at  the  ends  of  the  roller,  thus  requiring 
much  shorter  rotation. 

Self  Binder. 

T.  F.  Gordon  &  Co.,  Rochester,  exhibited  an  automatic  binder ;  it  was  attached  to 
a  reaper  of  the  usual  general  form.  At  the  back  of  the  cutter-bar  was  a  square 
platform  upon  which  the  cut  grain  falls.  At  regular  intervals,  a  rake  extends  over 
and  downward  upon  the  platform,  then  draws  the  bundle  up  toward  the  binder, 
which  operates  as  follows:  An  arm  that  carries  a  spool  of  wire  upon  it  projects 
itself  through  the  rake  and  around  the  bundle  until  the  two  ends  of  4he  binding 
wire  meet  and  arc  twisted  together,  which  forms  the  knot;  after  which  the  arm  and 
rake  resumes  its  place,  and  the  bound  bundle  falls  off  upon  the  ground.  It  binds 
bundles  of  different  sizes  with  the  same  facility.  The  process  of  binding  is  about 
the  only  work  of  the  harvest  field  that  has  yet  to  be  done  by  machinery,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  this  machine  may  prove  a  step  toward  its  accomplishment. 

Turbine  Water  Wheel. 

S.  Yvr.  Marsh,  of  Rochester,  exhibited  a  novel  arrangement  of  turbine  waterwheel, 
which  consisted  of  a  form  or  plan  of  gate,  as  follows  :  A  concentric  ring  surrounds 
the  case,  with  blades  attached  to  it  that  extend  inwards  at  a  proper  angle,  and  form 
one  side  of  the  inlet  spout;  the  other  three  sides  being  formed  permanently  by  the 
case,  so  that  when  the  concentric  ring  is  turned  round  the  blades  move  up  and  con- 
tract the  inlet.  It  has  long  been  known  that  the  turbine  water  wheel  requires  the 
water  to  be  discharged  into  it  at  the  full  force  due  to  the  head  of  water ;  and  when 
any  shutting  off  of  the  water  is  to  be  done,  it  should  be  at  the  outlet  of  the  spout,  so 
that  the  quantity  may  be  diminished,  but  not  the  pressure.  This  plan  of  gate  is 
designed  to  effect  that  purpose,  and  is  a  very  superior  mode  of  doing  it. 

Washing  Machines. 
About  the  usual  number  and  variety  of  washing  machines  were  presented.  The 
most  of  them  were  based  upon  the  fallacious  idea,  that  in  order  to  remove  dirt,  vio- 
lent rubbing  of  the  surface  is  necessary.  It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  Society  to 
combat  this  error.  Washing  of  clothes  by  machinery  is  a  simple  matter  when 
understood,  and  can  be  most  successfully  clone  by  dissolving  what  constitutes  the 
dirt,  and  by  agitation,  to  remove  it.  The  best  solvents  known  are  alkalies  and  pre- 
paration of  soap,  with  boiling.  Boiling  is  the  essential  and  first  operation,  and 
recent  developments  have  showm  that  when  boiling  is  attended  with  a  force  d  circur 
lation,  it  is  most  effective.     A  machine  working  upon  this  principle  was  exhibited  by 
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W.  B.  Watkins,  New  Yoik.  It  consists  of  an  ordinary  boiler,  in  Which  a  false  bot- 
tom was  introduced,  about  two  inches  from  the  real  bottom.  This  false  bottom  was 
perforated  with  holes  about  a  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  had  a  rim  around  it, 
projecting  downward  two  inches,  so  as  to  touch  the  bottom  of  t  e  boiler.  At  the 
ends  of  this  part,  there  were  tubes  running  upwards,  turning  over  and  inward.  The 
operation  was  as  fo   ows  : 

Water  properly  soaped  was  put  in  the  boiler,  three  or  four  inches  of  which  was 
then  nearly  filled  with  clothes.  The  water  as  it  boiled  below,  forced  up  a  continu- 
ous stream  of  water,  suds  and  steam,  which  fell  upon  the  clothes  and  passed  at  once 
down  to  the  bottom,  to  be  again  thrown  up  in  a  continuous  circuit  until  the  goods 
were  clean,  which  occupied  from  eight  to  twelve  minutes.  It  was  observed  that 
when  the  boiler  was  in  action,  there  was  a  most  perfect  development  of  suds  and 
circulation.  The  operation  of  this  machine  was  fully  satisfactory,  and  the  commit- 
tee award  it  the  first  premium,  for  the  reason  that  it  did  its  work  effectually  with- 
out rubbing  the  clothes. 

Next  to  this  was  the  Doty  machine,  exhibited  by  J.  W.  McKindley,  Rochester, 
which  did  its  work  by  manipulation.  The  process  of  washing  in  this  machine  is 
upon  the  idea  of  absorbing  the  water  an  !  suds,  and  squeezing  it  out,  and  repeating 
this  until  the  goods  are  clean.  The  committee  award  to  this  machine  the  first  pre- 
mium as  a  rubbing  washing  machine,  because  it  operated  upon  the  goods  most 
harmlessly. 

Remington  Agricultural  Works. 

The  Remington  Agricultural  Works,  of  Utica,  exhibited  specimens  of  their  work, 
which,  from  its  extensive  variety  and  high  perfection  of  workmanship,  attracted 
general  admiration.  Their  schedule  embraced  thirteen  cast  iron  plows,  of  different 
sizes  and  styles,  four  steel  plows,  nineteen  specimens  of  !  or^e-hoes  and  cultiva- 
tors, one  reaper  and  mower,  corn  sheller,  three  weeders,  a  large  assortment  of  hand 
hoes,  rakes,  &c.  Also  cultivator  and  horse-hoe  teeth  made  of  steel,  and  of  superior 
workmanship. 

O.  H.  Adams,  Union  Springs,  Cayuga  county,  N.  Y.,  exhibited  a  large  assortment 
of  articles  from  the  Cayuga  Lake  Bending  Works,  for  carriage  work,  &c.  The  tim- 
ber used— ash  and  oak — was  of  the  first  quality.  The  bending  and  shaping  of  the 
different  articles  show  a  high  degree  of  skill  and  workmanship. 

G.  B.  Phillips,  of  Poughkeepsic,  exhibited  a  machine  of  all  work.  It  can  be  ren- 
dered into  a  drilling  machine  for  iron,  or  boring  machine  for  wood;  into  a  punch 
or  gumming  machine  ;  then  into  mortising  machinery,  or  for  cutting  mitres  ;  and 
performs  all  these  functions  in  a  good  and  substantial  manner.    Price  $75. 

Brick  Machine. 
J.  A.  Laflcr,  Albion,  N.  Y.,  showed  his  iron  clad  brick  machine,  to  which  was 
awarded  the  first  premium  at  the  late  fair  in  Buffalo,  for  making  best  quality  of 
brick.     We  believe  it  still  maintains  its  superiority. 

Steam  Engines. 
There  were  two  agricultural  steam  engines  on  exhibition,  one  by  A.  N.  Wood  & 
'Co.,  Eaton,  Mai  ison  county,  N.  Y.;  the  other  by  Clute  Bros.,  of  Schenectady.  They 
were  nearly  of  the  same  size  and  power  (about  ten  horse) ;  they  were  of  the  portable 
kind,  with  light,  strong  and  tasty  vs  heels  and  running  gear.  Their  boilers  were  of 
•the  locomotive  plan,  and  well  proportioned  and  adapted  to   the  purpose.    Tho 
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details  of  the  working  parts  were  in  the  best  style  of  pattern  and  workmanship.  The 
chimneys  were  provided  with  spark  arresters,  and  one  of  them  (Wood  &  Co.'s)  had 
a  bundle  of  dry  straw  close  to  the  top  of  the  smoke  pipe  during;  the  exhibition, 
without  the  least  evidence  of  ignition.  They  may  be  used  for  any  purpose  within 
their  power  (beside  agricultural),  with  economy,  as  in  grinding  grain,  sawing  wood 
or  lumber,  shingle  cutting,  pumping  of  water,  &c.  When  compared  with  animal 
power,  they  are  much  less  expensive  in  the  first  cost,  as  also  in  the  cost  of  keeping ; 
it  is  believed  that  our  farmers  will,  ere  long,  learn  that  they  may  in  many  cases  use 
the  steam  engine  with  great  advantage.  It  is  probably  in  the  use  of  this  article 
alone  that  they  are  so  far  behind  the  farmers  of  Great  Britain. 

Cokn  Husking. 

Three  machines*were  exhibited  for  this  purpose,  all  having  the  same  general  fea- 
tures. First,  there  were  two  rollers  into  which  the  stalks  were  fed,  butt  foremost. 
These  feeding  rollers  drew  in  the  stalks  until  the  ears  came  to  them ;  there  not  being; 
room  for  them  to  go  through,  they  were  arrested,  their  stems  cut  or  broken  off  close 
to  the  ear,  when  the  exterior  husk  was  drawn  off  and  passed  through  the  rollers ; 
the  ears,  with  their  soft  interior  husk  on  them  fell  back,  and  down,  upon  what  we 
will  call  the  stripping  rollers.  That  finished  the  operation.  They  differed  in 
detail,  somewhat;  as,  for  instance,  the  machine  exhibited  by  S.  R.  Kenyon,  of 
Greenville,  R.  I.,  was  made  as  follows  : 

The  feeding  rollers  were,  one  of  them  ribbed  lengthwise,  the  other  was  of  india 
rubber.  The  ribbed  roller  was  so  covered  with  a  guard,  as  not  to  draw  in  or  bruise 
the  ear ;  the  stripping  rollers  were  of  rubber,  lying  side  by  side,  inclining  downwards- 
in  pairs,  and  all  revolved  by  cog  gearing ;  each  pair  of  rollers  had  a  motion  toward 
each  other,  so  that  when  the  ear  lay  in  the  groove  formed  by  the  rollers  the  husk  was- 
caught  by  their  motion,  and  drawn  off  below.  In  this  way  the  husking  was  com- 
pleted. 

In  another  machine,  exhibited  by  Spoore  &  Loucks,  Voorheesville,  K  Y.,  one  of 
the  feeding  rollers  was  iron,  with  corrugated,  sharp  teeth  running  lengthwise,  the  other 
of  wood.  The  stripping  rollers  were  placed  crosswise,  and  driven  by  gearing  so 
that  they  rolled  their  surfaces  together.  Above  the  rollers  was  an  endless  belt  of 
leather,  and  cross  pieces  of  wood;  the  purpose  of  this  belt  was  to  carry  the  ears 
crosswise  over  the  stripping  rollers,  and  thereby  finish  the  work.  The  peculiarity 
of  this  machine  consists  in  the  cross  stripping  rollers  (which  are  made  entirely  of 
iron),  and  the  endless  belt. 

Messrs.  Wheeler,  Melick  &  Co.,  of  Albany,  exhibited  Russell's  corn  busker.  The 
feeding  rollers  are  respectively  of  iron  and  wood,  very  much  like  the  last,  and  dif- 
fered from  both  only  in  the  stripping  rollers,  which  are  made  of  iron,  with  spiral 
grooves  in  their  surfaces,  filled  with  india  rubber,  slightly  projecting  from  the  surface 
of  the  iron.  These  are  inclined,  and  are  worked  in  pairs  like  the  first  mentioned. 
In  addition,  there  is  a  cross  roller  lying  over  the  stripping  rollers,  driven  with  a  belt 
so  as  to  draw  in  and  press  down  the  ears  into  the  groove  of  the  rollers,  and  pass 
them  along  finished. 

All  these  machines  were  tried  upon  the  ground,  and  it  wTas  from  the  nature  and 
result  of  these  trials  that  the  committee  formed  their  estimate  of  their  comparative 
value.  The  two  first  machines  were  fed  carefully  and  sparingly,  and  did  their  work 
equally  well.  No  just  estimate  can  be  formed  as  to  how  they  will  work  when  crowded 
or  forced  up  to  the  necessary  speed.    It  may  be  possible  that  the  want  of  power  or 
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material,  or  both,  prevented  their  working  them  to  their  full  capacity.  It  is  not  the  inten- 
tion of  the  committee  to  do  either  of  these  parties  injustice,  or  to  speak  disparagingly 
of  their  machines.  There  were  special  points  in  each  thought  to  he  improvements; 
as  for  instance,  in  the  Greenville  machine,  the  guard  over  the  ribbed  feeding  roller 
prevented  it  from  bruising  the  butt  of  the  ear;  so  the  iron  rollers  in  the  New  York 
machine  will  be  decidedly  more  durable  than  rubber,  or  iron  and  rubber  combined. 
The  machine  exhibited  by  Wheeler,  Melick  &  Co.,  was  worked  in  the  following 
manner,  and  showed  the  confidence  the  exhibitors  had  in,  it:  The  stalks  were  forced 
into  it  as  fast  as  they  could  possibly  be  handled ;  the  work  was  well  done,  every  ves- 
tige of  the  husk  was  removed  from  each  ear  that  passed  through  it,  with  slight 
shelling  of  corn.  At  a  trial  made  with  green  stalks,  after  having  been  wet  by  rain, 
and  hence  in  as  unfavorable  condition  as  possible,  it  husked  at  the  rate  of  one 
bushel  of  ears  in  four  minutes,  or  150  bushels  per  day.  The  corn  was  small,  and 
poor  yield.  It  is  claimed,  when  corn  is  of  good  size,  and  drjr,  that  it  will  husk  forty 
bushels  per  hour,  or  400  bushels  per  day.  We  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  work 
at  that  rate. 

Among  the  objects  of  interest  exhibited  at  the  fair  may  be  mentioned  the  machine 
exhibited  by  the  American  Sheep  Shearing  Machine  Company,  manufactured  in 
Nashua,  N.  II.  It  will  shear  125  middle  wool,  or  fifty  of  the  wrinkled  skinned  Mer- 
inos in  a  day.  Previously,  machines  having  this  object  in  view  have  been  con- 
structed to  operate  shears  similar  to  those  commonly  used  in  hand  shearing,  wmich 
hacked  the  wool  and  frequently  wounded  the  sheep.  The  cutter  in  this  machine  is 
a  rotary  one,  which  cuts  the  wool  against  projecting  fingers  which  arc  immediately 
above  it,  very  much  upon  the  principle  of  a  mowing  machine.  We  saw  it  cut  the 
wool  from  a  skin  stretched  upon  a  board,  and  it  accomplished  its  work  with  great 
celerity,  the  cut  being  much  evener  and  closer  than  it  could  have  been  done  by  hand. 
This,  of  course,  is  a  less  difficult  operation  than  it  would  be  upon  the  curved  surface 
of  a  living  sheep;  but  it  seems  to  us  that  it  would  be  impossible  towround  the  sheep 
with  this  cutter  unless  it  was  done  intentionally.  The  motion  is  communicated 
from  the  crank  to  the  cutter  through  six  pairs  of  bevel  wheels,  while  the  double 
universal  joint  allows  of  as  much  flexibility  of  motion  as  is  possessed  by  the  human 
hand.  We  hope  that  it  will  be  thoroughly  tested  by  wool  growers,  and  we  have 
strong  hopes  that  it  will  prove  a  real  success. 

Among  the  miscellaneous  articles  worthy  of  attention,  shoulc1  be  mentioned  the 
following: 

Bilge  and  center  pump,  by  Hammond  &  Pennock. 

Dumping  wagon,  by  L.  M.  Osborne,  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 

Coach  harness,  by  E.  Kraft,  Hamilton,  Canada. 

Horse  blanket,  by  A.  V.  Smith,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Assortment  Traveling  trunks,  by  A.  R.  &  T.  II.  Pritchard,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Printing  press,  by  Gaily,  McNeil  &  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Wood  and  iron  ornamental  fencing,  by  American  Fence  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Self-locking  blind,  by  W.  R.  Hall,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Hoisting  apparatus;  by  E.  W.  &  W.  L.  Seovil,  Manlius,  N.  Y. 

Compound  lathe  chuck,  by  G.  B.  Fairman,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Grappling  iron,  by  Ilawlcy,  McClure  &  Co.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Steam  engine,  in  operation,  by  Woodbury,  Booth  &  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Chase's  gauge  lathe,  by  Chase  &  Howe,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

G.  F.  Warner  &  Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  malleable  galvanized  iron  tackle-block, 
and  hook. 
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The  committee  regret  that  the  rule  adopted  by  the  Executive  Board,  withholding 

the  awards  of  diplomas  to  articles  not  upon  the  printed  schedule,  prevents  their 
doing  justice  to  the  foregoing,  (and  many  other  articles  enumerated,)  that  their 
merits  truly  deserve.  In  closing  this  report,  the  committee  beg  leave  respectfully 
to  submit  the  views  suggested  by  the  experience  of  this  and  several  preceding  fairs. 
It  is  evident,  that  the  exhibition  of  machinery  is  rapidly  increasing,  in  both  quantity 
and  character,  and  deserves  all  the  attention  that  can  possibly  be  bestowed  upon  it. 
Justice  to  the  exhibitors  and  the  public  imperatively  requires  that  each  and  every 
article  be  faithfully  examined,  and  fairly  reported  upon  by  appreciative  judges,  so 
that  the  meritorious  may  be  rewarded  in  accordance  with  their  degree  of  merit,  and 
at  the  same  time  not  to  mislead  or  deceive  the  public  by  an  improper  award;  to 
assist  by  counsel  and  encouragement  those  having  meritorious  devices  in  embryo, 
and  advise  those  that  are  pursuing  fallacies  which  evidently  will  end  in  failure. 

HENRY  WATERMAN, 

Chairman  of  Committee. 

CLASS  V— FARM  PRODUCE. 
Judd  Wheat  Premiums. 

Best  2  barrels  of  white  winter  wheat  (Wicks'  variety),  O.  Howland,  Auburn, 

N.  Y.,  weight  62£  pounds  per  bushel $100 

Best  2  barrels  red    winter   wheat  (Mediterranean),  62£   pounds  per  bushel, 

O.  Howland,  Auburn,  K  Y 100 

Best  2  barrels  white  spring  wheat  (Excelsior),   Go  pounds  per  bushel,  Ran- 
dall King,  Kendall  Corners,  N.  Y 100 

Mr.  Robert  Embury,  of  Pcnfield,  N.  Y.,  presented  a  very  fair  sample  of  white 
winter  wheat  (Diehls),  but  not  complying  with  the  conditions,  could  not  compete. 

Mr.  Noah  Baker,  of  Perrinton,  N.  Y.,  exhibited  samples  of  Soule's  white  winter 
wheat  (good  quality),  but  no  statements. 

The  requirements  of  Mr.  Judd  and  the  regulations  of  the  Society  were  fully  com- 
plied with  by  Mr.  Howland  and  Mr.  King. 

No.  22.     Grain,  Seeds,  Hors,  &c. 

Best  barrel  white  winter  wheat,  E.  S.  Hay  ward,  Rochester,  N.  Y $10 

Second,  Stephen  Leggett,  Henrietta,  N.  Y 5 

Best  barrel  red  winter  wheat,  Jas.  P.  Edmunds,  Brighton,  N.  Y 10 

Second,  Cox  Bros.,  Scottsville,  N.  Y 5 

Best  barrel  white  spring  wheat,  James  Pearson,  Couricou,  Canada 10 

Second  best  barrel  red  spring  wheat,  Charles  C.  Holton,  Rochester 5 

Best  barrel  rye,  II.  Sehoonmaker,  Cedar  Hill,  N.  Y 10 

Second,  Chauncey  Chapman,  Henrietta 5 

Best  barrel  white  oats,  Robert  Embury,  Penfield,  N.  Y 10 

Best  barrel  black  or  gray  oats,  A.  Dryer,  Brighton 10 

Second,  O.  Howland,  Auburn 5 

Second  best  barrel  winter  barley,  O.  Howland 5 

Best  barrel  two-rowed  spring  barley,  Randall  King,  Kendall  Corners,  N.  Y. . .  10 

Second,  O.  Howland 5 

Best  barrel  four-rowed  spring  barley,  Robert  Bell,  West  Brighton 10 

Best  barrel  j^ellow  Indian  corn,  shelled,  J.  Corbin,  Liverpool,  N.  Y 10 

Second,  Isaac  Brower,  North  Chili 5 
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Best  "barrel  white  Indian  corn,  shelled,  O.  Rowland $10 

Second,  H.  G.  Warner,  Brighton 5 

Best  barrel  field  beans,  Randall  King 10 

Second,  Cox  Bros.,  Scottsville , 5 

Best  sample  buckwheat,  one  bushel,  O.  Howland 5 

Second,  Isaac  Brower 3 

Second  best  sample  medium  clover  seed,  one  bushel,  J.  S.  Clark,  Greece,  1ST.  Y  3 

Best  sample  timothy  seed,  one  bushel,  O.  Howland 5 

Best  sample  flax  seed,  one  bushel,  Isaac  BrowTer 5 

Best  sample  sorghum  seed,  Mrs.  J.  T.  Van  Namee,  Tomhannock,  N.  Y 5 

Best  12  seed  ears  yellow  corn,  J.  Corbin 5 

Second,  E.  T.  Sherman,  W.  Henrietta,  K  Y 3 

Best  12  seed  ears  white  corn,  E.  T.  Sherman 5 

Second,  O.  Howland 3 

Best  12  ears  sweet  corn,  J.  Corbin 5 

Second,  C.  W.  Crosman,  Rochester 3 

Best  bale  of  hops,  100  pounds,  M.  C.  Wetmore,  Rochester 10 

Second,  Samuel  L.  Titus,  Henrietta 5 

No.  23.    Vegetables. 

Second  best  12  roots  of  celeiy,  George  Cooper,  Irondequoit,  1ST.  Y 2 

Best  6  cauliflowers,  George  Cooper 3 

Second,  N.  Culver,  Arcadia,  K  Y 2 

Best  3  drumhead  cabbages,  G.  Bahringer,  Brighton,  N.  Y 3 

Second,  K  Culver 2 

Best  3  savoy  cabbages,  George  Cooper 3 

Second,  H.  Glass,  Rochester 2 

Best  3  heads  of  lettuce,  George  Cooper 3 

Second,  Mrs.  J.  T.  Van  Namee,  Tomhannock,  N.  Y 2 

Best  12  Avhite  table  turnips,  George  Cooper 3 

Second,  C.  W.  Crosman,  Rochester 2 

Best  12  Swedish  turnips,  C.  W.  Crosman 3 

Best  12  mangolds,  long,  C.  W.  Crosman 3 

Second,  E.  S.  Hayward,  Rochester 2 

Best  12  mangolds,  globe,  C.  "VV.  Crosman 3 

Second,  G.  Bahringer 2 

Best  12  blood  beets,  C.  W.  Crosman 3 

Second,  II.  A.  Brown,  Rochester 2 

Best  12  sugar  beats,  C.  W.  Crosman 3 

Second,  E.  S.  Hayward 2 

Best  12  orange  carrots,  George  Cooper 3 

Second,  C.  W.  Crosman 2 

Best  1 2  \vh i te  carrots,  C.  W.  Crosman 3 

Second,  II.  Glass 2 

Best  12  parsnips,  G.  Bahringer 3 

Second,  C.  W.  Crosman 2 

Best  12  roots  of  salsify,  George  Cooper 3 

Second,  C.  W.  Crosman 2 

Second  best  1:3  kohl-rabi,  G.  Bahringer 2 

Best  12  red  onions,  S.  S.  Whitman,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y 3 
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Second,  P.  Golden,  Chili,  N.  Y $2 

Best  12  white  onions,  E.  S.  Hayward 3 

Second,  C.  W.  Crosman 2 

Best  12  yellow  onions,  J.  Corbin,  Liverpool,  N.  Y 3 

Second,  S.  S.  Whitman 2 

Best  12  tomatoes,  G.  Bahfinger 3 

Second,  C.  W.  Crosman 2 

Best  G  egg  plants,  G.  Bahringer 3 

Second,  C.  W.  Crosman 2 

Best  half  peck  lima  beans,  E.  S.  Hayward 3 

Second,  George  Cooper 2 

Best  exhibition  of  peppers,  C.  W.  Crosman 3 

Second,  George  Cooper 2 

Best  Hubbard  squash,  S.  B.  Payne,  Pittsford,  K  Y 3 

Second,  Chester  A.  Payne,  Pittsford 2 

Best  marrow  squash,  G.  Bahringer 3 

Second,  W.  Jennings,  Brighton,  N.  Y 2 

Best  field  pumpkin,  O.  Howland,  Auburn 3 

Second,  J.  S.  Holbert,  Chemung,  N.  Y 2 

Best  half  peck  sweet  potatoes;  S.  B.  Payne 3 

Second,  C.  S.  Murdock,  Ridgeway,  K  Y 2 

Best  bushel  early  table  potatoes,  W.  Hodges,  Rochester 3 

Second,  B.  Birdsall,  Mendon,  N.  Y 2 

Best  bushel  late  table  potatoes,  O.  W.  Ellis,  West  Brighton,  N.  Y 3 

Second,  C.  W.  Crosman 2 

Best  grown  collection  of  vegetables,  variety  considered,  grown  by  the  exhibi- 
tor, G.  Bahringer 10 

Second,  C.  W.  Crosman 5 

Special. 

Giant  wax  beans,  new  variety,  C.  W.  Crosman 2 

Best  winter  radishes,  C.  W.  Crosman 3 

Second,  summer,  N.  Culver 2 

D.  S.  Heffron,  of  Utica,  IS".  Y.,  exhibited  a  new  seedling  potato,  originated  by  him 
from  the  Early  Goodrich  in  1864.  He  names  it  the  "  Climax,"  represents  it  as  early 
as  the  Early  Goodrich,  more  productive  and  healthy,  and  of  better  table  quality. 
The  tubers  on  exhibition  are  of  good  size,  'fine  form,  fine  grain  and  solid. 

Mr.  Heffron  also  exhibited  samples  of  the  Early  Rose,  Goodrich,  Harison,  Gleason, 
Calico,  Ancles  and  Shaker  Fancy  Potatoes  ;  very  nice  and  wortlry  of  notice. 

George  W.  Best,  of  Utica,  had  on  exhibition  very  fine  specimens  of  the  Early 
Rose  potato.  They  Avcre  worthy  of  a  premium,  but  not  being  entered  in  time  were 
excluded  from  competition. 

Messrs.  Reisig  &  Hexamer,  New  Cas-tle,  Westchester  county,  N.  Y.,  had  on  exhi- 
bition 150  varieties  of  potatoes,  all  named.  The  committee  believe  this  to  be  the 
largest  collection  of  varieties  ever  exhibited  in  America  at  one  time,  and  recommend 
to  the  Executive  Board  the  award  of  a  silver  medal. 

W.  H.  Stodard,  of  Lisle,  N.  Y.,  exhibited  fine  Early  Rose  potatoes. 

A.  S.  Johnson,  of  North  Chili,  N.  Y.,  had  some  fine  Harison  potatoes.  At  the 
time  the  committee  examined  the  potatoes  the  card  was  gone.    Had  we  been  satis- 
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fied  they  were  properly  entered  they  would  have'been  awarded  a  premium.  Such 
evidence  being  furnished,  as  to  proper  entry,  we  award  Mr.  Johnson  $2. 

Messrs.  G.  &  S.  Booth,  of  Norwalk,  Ohio,  had  on  exhibition  some  Early  Rose 
potatoes.  They  raised  nineteen  and  twenty-eight  sixtieths  bushels  from  two  and  a 
half  pounds  of  seed. 

IT.  M.  Jennings,  of  Brighton,  exhibited  very  fine  Turban  squashes. 

M.  R  Oliver,  of  Oswego,  presented  (too  late  for  competition)  two  mammoth 
squashes,  weighing  147  and  110  pounds.    Variety  Valparaiso. 

Mr.  E.  S.  Hay  ward,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  exhibited  two  fine  samples  of  Evergreen 
sweet  corn.    It  was  overlooked  at  the  time  of  examination. 

No.  24.  Flour,  &c. 

Messrs.  Pettee  &  Hagar,  Detroit,  Michigan,  presented  one  barrel  of  No.  1  flour, 
very  choice,  but  not  complying  with  the  requirement  as  to  sample  of  wheat  and 
statement  of  quantity  used  to  make  a  barrel  of  flour,  your  committee  do  not  feel  at 
liberty  to  award  a  premium.  As  it  was  of  very  fine  quality,  we  would  refer  it  to 
the  Executive  Board,  and  recommend  a  suitable  award. 

O.  K.  RICE,  Greenwich,  N.  Y., 
C.  B.  WAY,  Camillus,  N.  Y., 

Committee. 
No.  25.  Butter. 

Best  package,  not  less  than  50  pounds,  made  in  June,  J.  S.  Holbert,  Chemung, 

New  York $20 

Second,  A.  B.  Benham,  McLean,  N.  Y 15 

Best  package,  not  less  than  50  pounds,  made  at  any  time,  Isaac  Bower,  North 

Chili,  N.  Y 20 

Second.  S.  A.  Dewey,  Walworth,  N.  Y 15 

Third,  Robert  Lothridge,  Rochester 10 

Best  sample,  not  less  than  5  pounds  in  rolls,  Mrs.  E.  Frazier,  West  Henrietta, 

New  York 10 

Second,  Robert  Lothridge 5 

Special. 

Miss  Clara  B.  Clark,  Parma,  N.  Y.  (under  thirteen  years  of  age),  one  crock  of 
butter,  very  fine  quality,  superior  to  any  on  exhibition,  and  worthy  of  a 
premium ,        10 

Commended. 
Miss  E.  G.  Holbert,  Chemung,  thirteen  years  of  age,  for  a  fine  jar  of  butter. 

No.  2G.  CnEESE. 

Best  American  cheese  of  the  usual  character  and  shape,  factory  or  other,  over  1 

year  old,  M.  E.  Myers,  Charlton,  Saratoga  county,  N.  Y.,  (private  dairy). . .  20 
Best  American  cheese,  as  above,  less  than  1  year  old,  Simpson  Cheese  Fac- 
tory, New  Hudson,  Allegany  county,  N.  Y 20 

Second,  Horatio  Graves,  Wethersfield  Springs,  N.  Y 15 

Third,  M.  E.  Myers,  Charlton,  N.  Y 10 

Best  5  cheeses,  Horatio  Craves 20 

Second,  M.  E.  Myers 15 

Best  o  factory  made  cheeses,  Peter  Miller,  Jr.,  Fredonia,  N.  Y 15 
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Second,  A.  J.  Loomis,  Cicero,  N.  Y $10 

Second  best  3  cheeses,  made  in  a  private  dairy,  O.  C.  Crocker,  Binghamton. .  10 

Best  5  American  Cheddar  cheeses,  F.  W.  Collins,  Rochester,  N.  Y 10 

Best  3  prepared  rennets,  F.  W.  Collins,  Rochester 10 

No.  27.  Bread,  Sugar,  &c. 

Best  wheaten  bread,  Mrs.  E.  Frazier,  West  Henrietta,  N.  Y 5 

Second,  Mrs.  Isaac  Bower,  North  Chili,  N.  Y 3 

Best  rye  and  Indian  bread,  Mrs.  Emma  Brooks,  Pentield,  N.  Y 5 

Second,  Mrs.  Emma  Brooks 3 

Best  sample  maple  sugar,  25  pounds,  Horatio  Graves,  Wethersfleld  Springs,  N.  Y  5 

Best  sample  maple  syrup,  1  gallon,  Robert  Lothridge,  Rochester 5 

Second,  Isaac  Bower 3 

Best  sample   of  honey,  20    pounds,   Severson    &   Livingston,  Knowersville, 

Albany  county,  N.  Y 5 

Second,  Peter  Miller,  Jr.,  Fredonia,  N.  Y 3 

Best  sample  preserved  fresh  fruits,  S.  B.  Rowley,  Philadelphia,  Pa 5 

Best  half  bushel  dried  apples,  Mrs.  Emma  Brooks,  Penfield,  N.  Y 5 

Second,  Mrs.  Charles  Murray,  West  Brighton,  N.  Y 3 

Best  half  bushel  dried  peaches,  Miss  E.  Diver,  West  Brighton 5 

Best  peck  dried  raspberries,  Mrs.  Emma  Brooks 5 

JACOB  ELLISON,  Middlcville,  N.  Y., 
OTIS  DILLINGHAM,  Granville,  N.  Y., 

Committee. 
No.  28.  Domestic  Wines. 

There  were  a  few  samples  of  grape  wine,  of  family  more  than  professional  pro- 
duction, on  exhibition,  which  call  for  no  especial  remark  other  than  to  say  that,  pre- 
pared for  domestic  use  rather  than  for  sale,  they  were  creditable  to  the  ingenuity  and 
painstaking  of  their  fabricators.  As  household  wines,  we  award  to  Christian 
Ilauser,  Rochester,  for  Isabella,  Clinton,  and  Diana  wines,  S.  S.  medal. 

Ellwanger  &  Barry,  Rochester,  their  wine  could  not  be  found  by  the  committee, 
which  is  the  more  regretted,  as  these  gentlemen  are  extensive  propagators  of  the 
grape  in  many  varieties,  and  it  is  presumed  that  any  article  of  wine  which  they 
would  submit  is  worthy  of  commendation. 

To  A.  Shaw,  West  Brighton,  for  Isabella  wine S.  S.  medal 

To  H.  L.  Smith,  Rochester,  for  Diana  wine S.  S  medal. 

Wines  proper. 
There  were  submitted  many  samples  from  the  "  Pleasant  Valley"  and  "  Urbana" 
Wine  Companies  of  Hammondsport,  N.  Y.,  similar  mainly  in  character  to  the'speci- 
mens  exhibited  by  them  respectively  in  previous  years,  and  entitled  to  the  same 
commendation  which  they  have  heretofore  received,  yet  with  an  evident  advance  in 
the  quality,  as  well  as  variety  of  their  wines,  as  opportunity  has  developed  their 
means  in  production.  We  consider  these  establishments  (the  Urbana  Company 
several  years  the  junior  of  the  other)  from  the  time  they  have  been  in  operation,  the 
varied  and  excellent  quality  of  the  several  kinds  of  wine  they  have  made  and  exhi- 
bited, the  various  kinds  of  grapes  they  have  cultivated  and  experimented  upon,  the 
success  which  has  attended  their  operations,  the  skill,  perseverance  and  energy 
which  has  accompanied  their  pursuit,  as  having  established  for  them  a  character  of 
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permanency  in  the  business  of  wine  making,  which  must  rapidly  lead  them  to  both 
fame  and  fortune.  It  is  a  high  achievement  in  the  enterprise  and  persistency  of 
those  enterprising  men  who  have  founded  and  accomplished  the  costly  wine  estab- 
lishments at  Pleasant  Valley,  that  they  have  overcome  the  prejudices  of  the  public 
in  believing  that  the  latitude  of  forty-two  and  a  half  degress  north  would  not  pro- 
duce a  good  wine  grape,  and  that  first  class  wines  of  their  kinds  could  not  be  pro- 
duced from  their  apparently  unpromising  soil  and  locality.  These  belief's  and 
prejudices  they  have  successfully  overcome,  and  through  their  large  sales  of  wine 
and  the  wide  districts  of  country  over  which  their  consumption  now  extends,  have 
established  a  reputation  which,  we  trust,  is  to  be  as  lasting  as  it  is  well  deserved. 

As  the  vineyards  which  supply  these  establishments  advance  in  age  and  variety 
of  the  grapes  cultivated,  it  is  believed  that  their  wines  will  advance  in  quality  and 
multiply  in  variety,  as  is  evident  from  many  of  the  samples  now  before  us.  Among 
the  new  wines  is  a  sample  of  Iona  wine  from  the  Pleasant  Valley  Company,  the  first 
we  have  seen,  a  small  quantity  only  of  which  was  made  the  past  year.  From  this 
sample  we  have  little  doubt  that  the  high  expectations  of  the  producers  and  advo- 
cates of  this  grape  will  be  fully  realized.  It  is  a  sparkling  wine,  and  exhibits  in  a 
striking  manner  the  character  of  the  grape  in  both  taste  and  flavor. 

Both  these  companies  exhibited  samples  of  dry  Isabella  wine  of  good  quality,  con- 
clusive of  the  fact  that  its  production  can  be  adapted  to  a  wide  consumption,  and  at 
a  moderate  price  to  the  consumer.  The  committee  recommend  the  Isabella,  wherever 
it  will  ripen  in  'perfection,  as  well  as  other  grapes  of  a  kindred  quality  of  growth  and 
bearing,  but  earlier  in  ripening,  and  suited  to  many  localities  where  the  Isabella  does 
not  ripen,  which  will  furnish  the  cheaper  wines  to  an  extent  which  the  public  may 
demand. 

The  Pleasant  Valley  Company  have  on  this  occasion,  again  shown  specimens  of 
the  wine  which  was  sent  to  the  "  Paris  Exposition"  of  the  year  1867,  and  there  com- 
mended (as  within  the  knowledge  of  one  of  this  committee  there  present),  as  second 
best  to  the  samples  of  similar  character  grown  in  France  (the  champagne),  which  are 
conceded  to  be  the  best  in  the  world. 

The  Urbana  Company  also  showed  their  sparkling  "Imperial"  samples,  the  same 
as  exhibited  last  year  at  Buffalo,  and  fully  maintained  the  commendation  there 
received. 

Other  and  valuable  varieties,  considerable  in  number,  and  some  of  them  new,  were 
shown  by  these  companies,  which  we  have  not  now  time  to  specify,  but  each  of  them 
showing  evident  progress  in  wine  making  and  gratifying  in  promise. 

We  award  to  the  Pleasant  Valley  and  the  Urbana  Wine  Companies,  each,  the 
silver  medal  of  the  Society. 

Excellent  specimens  of  "Norton's  Virginia"  and  "  Ives'  Seedling,"  made  at  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio,  were  presented  by  Mr.  Champlin  of  Pleasant  Valley.  Both  of  these 
had  more  of  the  characteristic  features  of  Burgundy  wines  than  have  yet  been  made 
from  grapes  of  American  origin  ;  and  were  both  found  to  contain  those  qualities 
which  highly  commend  them  for  medicinal  use. 

Brandies. 
Specimens  of  superior  grape  brandies  were  exhibited  by  both  Urbana  and  Pleas- 
ant Valley  Companies,  although  of  different  age.     These  liquors  were  pronounced 
by  several  competent  judges,  to  whose  taste  they  were  submitted,  of  a  quality  equal 
to  the  best  French  brandies  of  similar  ac;e.     S.  S.  medal  to  each  exhibitor. 
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Currant  and  other  Cordials. 
The  currant  wines,  and  other  fruit  liquids  eoming  under  the  Society's  general  name 
of  cordials,  were  severally  creditable  to  their  makers  and  exhibitors,  and  we  recom- 
mend to  each  one  a  premium  of  $3> 

Cider. 
Neither  of  the  specimens  of  cider  shown,  we  regret  to  say,  were  up  to  the  standard 
that  so  common  a  national  beverage  should  attain  for  special  commendation.     Cider, 
properly  made  and  put  up,  is  an  excellent  article,  and  the  art  of  its  good  preservation 
is  not  difficult  to  either  learn  or  practice. 

Vinegar. 

To  A.  Birdsall  and  E.  W.  Sylvester,  for  very  superior  samples  of  venegar,  five 
dollars  each.  Among  the  other  samples  of  the  article  shown,  some  were  passable, 
merely,  and  others  hardly  that.  An  article  so  indispensable  in  domestic  economy 
cannot  be  too  carefully  and  skillfully  prepared,  from  the  abundant  and  cheap  mate- 
rial which  our  country  produces. 

"Wine-Plant"  Wine. 

Specimen  bottles  of  liquid  manufactured  from  the  so-called  "  Wine-plant "  were 
submitted  for  examination.  The  committee  have  no  hesitation  in  utterly  condemn- 
ing the  production  of  this  article  under  the  name  of  wine.  The  plant  producing  it 
is  simply  the  common  rhubarb  of  the  gardens — totally  unfit  for  any  purposes  of 
wine.  The  sale  of  the  plant  under  any  other  name  is  only  an  imposition  on  the 
public. 

Raspberry  Syrup. 

To  Mrs.  Emma  Brooks  is  awarded  the  first  premium  for  a  very  superior  sample  of 
raspberry  syrup,  or  shrub,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  should  become  in 
more  general  use  as  a  summer  beverage  in  all  well  ordered  rural  households.  It  is,, 
when  duly  mixed  with  water,  a  cooling,  grateful  drink;  healthful,  palatable,  vehe- 
mently good,  as  a  part  of  your  committee  have  for  many  years  found  by  familiar 
association.    The  second  premium  to  O.  Rowland. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

LEWIS  F.  ALLEN,  Black  Bock, 
ALEX.  THOMPSON,  M.  P.,  Aurora, 

JOS,  PARK,  fe,  New  York, 

Committee.. 
Rochester,  October  1,  1868. 

Awards. 

Wines  Proper. 

Pleasant  Valley  Wine  Company,  Hammondsport .. ... S:  Med:. 

Urbana  Wine  Company,  Hammondsport S.  Med.. 

Domestic  Wines. 

Isabella  wine,  Christian  Hauser,  Rochester S.  S.  Med.. 

Isabella  wine,  A.  Shaw,  West  Brighton S.  S.  Med. 

Diana  wine,  Christian  Hauser S.  S.  Med.. 

Diana  wine,  H.  L.  Smith,  Rochester S.  S.  Med. 

Cordials,  &c. 

Currant,  O.  C.  Crocker,  Binglkamton,  N.  Y $3 ! 

Currant,  A.  Shaw,  Wes'  Brighton,  N.  Y ,.. ., 3, 

[Ao.]  14 
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Currant,  Isaac  Bower,  North  Chili,  N.  Y f  3 

Currant,  H.  G.  Warner,  Brighton,  N.  Y 3 

Currant,  Ellwanger  &  Barry,  Rochester,  N.  Y 3 

Best  raspberry  cordial,  Mrs.  Emma  Brooks,  Penfield,  N.  Y 3 

Second,  O.  Rowland,  Auburn,  N.  Y 2 

Pure  cider  vinegar  (very  superior),  B.  Birds.aH,  Mendon,  N.  Y 5 

Pure  cider  vinegar  (very  superior),  E.  Ware  Sylvester,  Lyons,  N.  Y 5 

Brandies,  Pleasant  Valley  Wine  Company S.  S.  Med. 

Brandies,  Urbana  Wine  Company S.  S.  Med. 

No.  29.    Domestic  Manufactures. 

Best  pair  wroolen  blankets,  Mrs.  Wm.  H.  Graves,  Blossvale,  N.  Y $5 

Second,  Mrs.  John  Johnson,  Alden,  N.  Y 3 

Best  10  yards  woolen  cloth,  Mrs.  John  Johnson 5 

Second,  Mrs.  Amos  Clark,  Marcellus,  N.  Y 3 

Best  10  yards  woolen  flannel,  Mrs.  J.  Johnson 5 

Second,  Mrs.  J.  T.  Van  Namee,  Tomhanncck 3 

Best  10  yards  flannel,  cotton  warp,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Graves 5 

Best  10  yards  cotton  and  wool  kersey,  Mrs.  J.  Johnson 5 

Best  10  yards  rag  carpet,  Mrs.  Chas.  Murray,  West  Brighton,  N.  Y 5 

Second,  Mrs.  Wm.  H.  Cook,  Pittsford,  N.  Y 3 

Best  hearth  rug,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Hyatt,  Henrietta,  N.  Y 3 

Best  double  carpet  coverlet,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Graves 5 

Second,  Mrs.  Abel  Dryer,  Brighton,  N.  Y 3 

.Best  knit  bed-spread,  Mis.  A.  D.  Burleigh,  Rochester 3 

Second,  Mrs.  E.  Lovecraft  (ninety-two  years  old),  Rochester 2 

Best  quilted  bed-spread,  Mrs.  H.  Cannell,  Rochester 3 

Second,  Mrs.  Wm.  Hickman,  Brighton,  N.  Y 2 

Best  balmoral  petticoats,  Mrs.  C.  L.  Dayton,  Alden,  N.  Y 3 

Second,  Mrs.  J.  Johnson 2 

Best  woolen  knit  stockings,  Mrs.  Amos  Clark 3 

Second,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Graves 2 

Best  woolen  knit  mittens,  Mrs.  J.  Johnson  3 

Second,  Mrs.  J.  T.  Van  Namee 2 

Best  woolen  fringe  mittens,  Mrs.  Amos  Clark 3 

Second,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Graves  . .   2 

Best  woolen  socks,  Mrs.  Amos  Clark 3 

Second,  Mrs.  J.  Johnson 2 

Best  10  yards  linen  cloth,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Graves 5 

Second,  Mrs.  C.  L.  Dayton 3 

Best  10  yards  linen  diaper,  Mrs.  C.  L.  Dayton 5 

Second,  Mrs.  J.  T.  Van  Namee 3 

Best  10  yards  linen  kersey,  Mrs.  Amos  Clark 5 

Second,  Mrs.  C.  L.  Dayton 3 

Best  10  yards  linen  bagging,  Mrs.  J.  T.  Van  Namee „ 5 

Second,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Graves .3 

Best  (cotton)  knit  stockings,  Mrs .  Amos  Clark 3 

Second  (1  inen),  Mrs.  Amos  Clark 2 

Best  pound  of  linen  sewing  thread,  Mrs.  Amos  Clark 3 
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Special  Discretionary  Premiums — Class  5,  No.  29.    Extract. 

The  committee  in  Class  5,  No.  29,  in  making  their  report,  desire  to  speak  in  terms 
of  high  praise  of  the  zeal  and  enterprise  of  the  ladies  who  contributed  to  the  attractions 
of  Domestic  Hall,  in  making  and  bringing  forward  for  exhibition  their  various  pro- 
ductions. 

They  would  call  attention  particularly  to  the  beautiful  display  of  wax  work  by 
Mrs.  H.  B.  Gilbert  of  Auburn,  and  recommend  a  premium  of  $5. 

Wax  flowers,  leaves,  &c,  the  work  of  Mrs.  D.  P.  Flinn,  of  Geneva,  $3.  "Wax 
flowers,  &c,  by  Miss  Perrine,  of  Rochester,  $3.  Natural  flowers,  preserved  in  a 
beautiful  and  peculiar  manner,  by  Mrs.  J.  W.  Maltby,  of  Rochester,  $3. 

The  committee  also  award  a  premium  to  Mrs.  Haynes,  of  Rochester,  for  a  very 
fine  display  of  worsted  work  and  embroidery,  $3.  Also  to  her  daughter,  twelve 
years  of  age,  for  a  beautiful  affghan,  $3. 

The  committee  desire  to  notice  a  fine  display  of  worsted  work,  silk  embroidery, 
bead  embroidery,  affghans,  &c,  by  McDowell  &  Co.,  of  Rochester,  and  would  speak 
in  high  terms  of  admiration  of  a  large  moss  picture  exhibited  by  Miss  Evangeline 
Glaukey,  Rochester. 

Miss  Isabella  0.  Tyler,  Rochester,  nine  years  of  age,  for  a  beautiful  affghan,  made 
by  her,  $1. 

The  committee  would  call  special  attention  to  the  exhibition  of  cloths,  cassimeres 
and  flannels  from  the  OAtka  Woolen  Mills,  Oliver  Allen,  manufacturer,  Mumford, 
N.  Y.,  and  recommend  Silver  Medal. 

Also,  to  E.  Bostock,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  for  self-acting  tucker,  creaser  and  guide,  a 
valuable  improvement,  certificate  of  merit. 

The  following  are  also  reported  as  worthy  of  notice  and  commendation :  Woven 
bed-spread,  Mrs.  J.  T.  Van  Namee,  Tomhannock,  N.  Y. ;  pressed  flower  wreath,  Mrs. 
F.  S.  Irwin,  Rochester;  hair  wreath,  Miss  Bessie  Pinehurst,  Men  don,  N.  Y. ;  worsted 
work,  Miss  Mary  Haynes,  Rochester ;  stocking  yarn,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Graves,  Blossvale, 
N.  Y. ;  embroidered  affghan,  Mrs.  D.  G.  Weare,  Clifton  Springs,  N.  Y. ;  woolen 
yarn,  Mrs.  John  Johnson,  Alden,  N.  Y. ;  vase  wax  flowers,  Mary  C.  Cox,  Wheatland, 
N.  Y. ;  farmer's  wreath,  Clara  C.  Clark,  Henrietta,  N.  Y. ;  affghan,  Mrs.  J.  L.  Wead, 
Binghamton  ;  inlaid  bureau,  said  to  be  made  by  a  convict  at  Auburn,  with  a  jack- 
knife,  exhibited  by  Mrs.  Sophia  McCoy,  Rochester ;  feather  wreath,  Miss  Katy  A. 
Moody,  Big  Flats,  N.  Y. ;  hair  flowers,  Friend  &  Meigs,  Rochester. 

Sewing  Machines. 
Howe's  best  family  Machine  and  machine  for  all  work,  exhibited  by  E.  D. 

Barber,  Rochester,  N.  Y Silver  Medal. 

Weed's  manufacturing  machine,  exhibited  by  Lavan  &  Williams,  Rochester, 

N.  Y , Silver  Medal. 

JOSEPH   E.   ELY,  Binghamton, 
S.  F.  CARY,  Binghamton, 

Committee. 

CLASS  VI.— FLOWERS,  PLANTS,  DESIGNS  AND  FRUITS. 

No.  30.    Class  1. — Professional  List. 

Cut  Floicers. 

Best  display,  James  Vick,  Rochester,  N.  Y $10 

Second,  Frost  &  Co.,  Rochester S.  S.  Medal. 
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Dahlias. 

Best  collection,  James  Vick $6 

Second,  Ellwanger  &  Barry,  Rochester,  N.  Y 3 

Best  24  dissimilar  blooms,  James  Vick 5 

Best  12  dissimilar  blooms,  Frost  &  Co 3 

Roses. 

Greatest  number  of  the  newest  and  best  varieties,  Ellwanger  &  Barry 6 

Second,  Frost  &  Co . 3 

Newest  and  best  12  varieties,  Ellwanger  &  Barry 3 

Second,  Frost  &  Co 1 

Phloxes. 

Greatest  number  of  newest  and  best  varieties,  James  Vick 5 

Second,  Ellwanger  &  Barry 3 

Verbenas. 

Greatest  number  of  newest  and  best  varieties,  Ellwanger  &  Barry 5 

Newest  and  best  12  varieties,  Ellwanger  &  Barry „ 3 

Best  collection,  3  varieties  American  seedlings,  not  before  exhibited,  Ellwan- 
ger &  Barry ■ 1 

German  Asters. 

Best  collection,  James  Vick 3 

Pajisies. 

Best  collection,  James  Vick : 3 

Ten  Week  Stocks. 

Best  collection,  Frost  &  Co 3 

No.  31.    Class  2. — Amateur  List. 
Out  Flowers. 

Best  display,  Mrs.  J.  T.  Van  Namee,  Tomhannock,  N.  Y 10 

Second,  Mrs.  D.  Lyday,  Henrietta,  N.  Y ... ...... 5 

Dahlias. 

Greatest  number  of  the  newest  and  best  varieties,  Mrs.  J.  T.  Van  Namee. ...  6 

Best  12  dissimilar  blooms,  C.  W.  Crosman,  Rochester 3 

Second,  Mrs.  J.  T.  Van  Namee r .. 1 

Best  6  dissimilar  blooms,  Mrs.  J.  T.  Van  Namee 2 

Roses.  .», 

Greatest  number  of  newest  and  best  varieties,  Mrs.  J.  T.  Van  Namee 6 

Best  12  varieties,  Mrs.  J.  T.  Van  Namee ...  3 

Best  6  varieties,  Mrs.  J.  T.  Van  Namee .  2 

Verbenas. 

Greatest  number  of  newest  and  best  varieties,  Mrs.  J.  T.  Van  Namee. 5 

Best  12  distinct  varieties,  Mrs.  J.  T.  Van  Namee 3 

Best  G  varieties,  Mrs.  J.  T.  Van  Namee 2' 

Phloxes. 

Best  annual,  Mrs.  J.  T.  Van  Namee 2? 

Best  0  varieties,  perennial,  Mrs.  J.  T.  Van  Namee 2 

German  Asters. 

Bes.t  collection,  C.  W.  Crosman,  Rochester 3 

Second,  Mrs.  J.  T.  Van  Namee 1 
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Pansies. 

Best  collection,  Mrs.  J.  T.  Van  Nam-ee $3 

Ten  Week  Stocks. 

Best  display,  Mrs.  J.  T.  Van  Namee 3 

Everlasting  Flowers. 
Best  display,  Mrs.  J.  T.  Van  Namee «  3 

No.  32.    Class  3.— General  List. 
Pot  Plants. 
Best  collection  of  house  plants  in  pots,  20  different  specimens,  Ellwanger  & 

Barry,  Rochester,  N.  Y - 10 

Second,  Frost  &  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y 5 

Floral  Design  or  Ornament. 

Best,  Frost  &  Co 5 

Second,  Ellwanger  &  Barry 3 

Bouquets. 

Best  pair  hand,  Ellwanger  &  Barry 5 

Second,  Frost  &  Co.  \ 3 

Best  pair  parlor,  Frost  &  Co 5 

Second,  Ellwanger  &  Barry 3 

Best  basket  bouquet,  Mrs.  D.  Lyday,  Henrietta,  N.  Y 5 

Second,  C.  W.  Crosman,  Rochester 3 

Best  display  of  newly  introduced  flowers,  not  contained  in  the  foregoing  list, 

James  Vick,  Rochester 5 

The  committee  would  especially  commend  a  very  fine  display  of  new  and  choice 
varieties  of  geraniums,  introduced  by  Frost  &  Co.,  from  the  Paris  Exposition. 

The  display  of  flowers  was  unusually  fine ;  far  exceeding,  in  beauty  and  variety, 
the  usual  exhibitions  on  such  occasions.  This,  with  the  fine  arrangement  of  the 
hall,  confer  great  credit  on  the  management  of  the  committee  having  this  matter  in 
charge. 

J.  A.  EASTMAN,  Rochester, 

NICHOLAS  HALLOCK,  Queens,  N.  Y., 

Committee. 

No.  33.    Class  1. —  Professional  List. 

Apples. 

Best  40  varieties  and  specimens,  Ellwanger  &  Barry,  Rochester $15 

Second,  E.  Ware  Sylvester,  Lyons,  N.  Y . .    10 

Best  20  varieties,  E.  Ware  Sylvester 10 

Pears. 

Best  20  varieties,  Ellwanger  &  Barry 15 

Second,  W.  S.  Little,  Rochester 10 

Best  15  varieties,  Ellwanger  &  Barry 10 

Second,  W.  S.  Little 5 

Best  6  varieties,  Frost  &  Co.,  Rochester 5 

Plums. 

Best  12  varieties,  Ellwanger  &  Barry 5 

Best  1  variety,  12  specimens,  E.  Ware  Sylvester 1 
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Quinces. 

Best  dozen  apple  or  orange,  Ellwanger  &  Barry $3 

Second,  Frost  &  Co 2 

Grapes. 

Greatest  number  of  good  native  varieties,  Ellwanger  &  Barry 5 

Second,  Frost  &  Co 3 

Best  1  variety,  Pleasant  Valley  Wine  Company,  Hammondsport,  K.  Y 2 

Second,  Frost  &  Co 1 

Watermelons. 

Greatest  number  of  varieties,  A.  S.  Johnson,  Chili,  N.  Y 3 

Second,  Henry  Stevenson,  Pittsford,  N.  Y 2 

Best  specimen  of  any  variety,  S.  B.  Payne,  Pittsford,  N.  Y 1 

Second,  N.  Culver,  Arcadia,  N.  Y Trans. 

Muskmelons. 

Greatest  number  of  varieties,  N.  Culver $3 

Best  specimen  of  any  variety,  JNT.  Culver 1 

No.  34.    Class  2. —  Amateur  List. 


Best  20  varieties,  A.  Wilder,  Greece,  N.  Y 12 

Second,  R.  H.  Brown,  Greece,  K  Y 8 

Best  15  varieties,  A.  Wilder 10 

Second,  R.  H.  Brown 5 

Best  10  varieties,  Edwin  Nichols,  Brighton 5 

Second,  A.  Wilder 3 

Pears. 

Best  15  varieties,  John  H.  Bell,  West  Brighton ......  12 

Second,  J.  S.  Clark,  Greece 8 

Best  10  varieties,  J.  S.  Clark 10 

Second,  James  Spratt,  Rochester 5 

Best  6  varieties,  John  H.Bell 8 

Second,  J.  S.  Clark 4 

Peaches. 

Best  1  variety,  12  specimens,  J.  S.  Clark 2 

Quinces. 

Best  dozen  apple  or  orange,  S.  L.  Eaton,  Rochester 3 

Second,  E.  S.  Hayward,  Rochester 2 

Grapes. 

Greatest  number  of  good  native  varieties,  James  M.  Edmunds,  Brighton,  N.  Y.  5 

Second,  J.  S.  Clark ■. 3 

Best  1  variety,  James  M.  Edmunds 2 

Greatest  number  of  varieties  of  foreign  grapes,  grown  under  glass,  Thomas 

Paul,  Rochester 6 

Best  1  variety,  3  bunches,  Thos.  Paul 2 

Watermelons. 

Greatest  number  of  varieties,  Israel  P.  Baker,  Brighton 3 

Best  specimen  of  any  variety,  C.  Olney,  Pittsford,  N.  Y 1 
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Cranberries. 

Best  peck  of  domestic  cultivated,  Daniel  Bushman,  Pittsford,  N.  Y .        $5 

J.  A.  EASTMAN,  Rochester, 
NICHOLAS  HALLOCK,  Queens,  N.  Y.r 

Committee. 

CLASS  VII  — MISCELLANEOUS. 

Articles  Worthy  of  Attention  and  Commendation. 

Wm.  H.  Myers,  Buffalo,  stained  glass  memorial  window. 

Taylor  &  Bacon,  Rochester,  exhibition  of  photographs. 

Mrs.  John  Turney,  Rochester,  ladies'  and  misses'  corsets  and  shoulder-braces. 

Kitty  M.  Thompson,  Rochester,  paper  flowers. 

D.  N.  Hulbert,  Chicago,  111.,  window  screens. 

Truman  A.  Clark,  Rochester,  Warner's  carpet  stretcher.     An  ingenious  article. 
Truman  A.  Clark,  Rochester,  Noble's  patent  bed  brace. 

E.  Freeman,  Worcester,  Mass.,  apple  parer,  slicer  and  corer.    A  good  article, 
worthy  of  commendation. 

E.  Freeman,  Worcester,  Mass.,  bread  and  meat  cutter.     Useful  and  good. 

M.  Verhoeven,  Rochester,  model  of  lime-kiln. 

Henry  J.  Mackey,  Rochester,  case  of  imported  musical  goods. 

J.  W.  Johnson,  Brooklyn,  Persian  healiug  pine  tar  soap. 

E.  A.  Loder,  Rochester,  glue,  and  curled  hair.    Good  articles. 

Mrs.  Wm.  D.  Allis,  Rochester,  oil  painting. 

Taylor  &  Bacon,  Rochester,  exhibition  of  photographs. 

D.  M.  Dewey,  Rochester,  collection  of  colored  flower  and  fruit  plates.  One 
thousand  varieties,  ornamental. 

J.  B.  Roberts,  Rochester,  photographic  views,,  and  photograph  in  oil. 

Fox  &  Gates,  Rochester,  exhibition  of  photographs.     Superior. 

J.  H.  Beckett,  Meriden,  Ct.,  punching  and  cutting  press. 

Harvey  C.  Ellis,  Rochester,  exhibition  of  pencil  drawings. 

G.  W.  Geer,  Rochester,  lemon  syrup. 

W.  H.  Monroe,  Rochester,  potato  masher. 

Taylor  &  Jenner,  Brockport,  N.  Y.,  self-acting  car  time  indicator.    Ingenious. 

Charles  Esterday,  Rochester,  engravings. 

W.  H.  Montgomery,  Rochester,  Foster's  patent  artificial  limbs.  Worthy  of  com- 
mendation. 

Howe  &  Rogers,  Rochester,  sample  of  carpets. 

Ganiard  Bros.,  New  York,  Turkish  ottomans. 

John  Henderson,  xllbion,  N.  Y.,  exhibition  of  horseshoeing  and  turning. 

Vaud  jrberg  &  Weigele,  Rochester,  willow  ware. 

M.  M.  Darr,  New  York,  Davis'  patent  preserving  refrigerator.     Very  good. 

Stroug  &  Hoyt,  Rochester,  elastic  sponge  upholstery  and  mattress.  Good  and 
useful. 

Stott  Bros.,  Rochester,  four  cards  of  files  and  rasps.    Very  good  display. 

L.  Zeigler  &  Co.,  Rochester,  card  of  augers.     Good. 

N.  Campbell,  Rochester,  window  shades  and  fixtures. 

Jolmson  &  Mead,  .Buffalo,  school  desks  and  seats. 

A.  J.  Atkins,  Rochester,  improved  weather-strip. 

J.  M.  Johnson,  Buffalo,,  tinted  copying  books. 
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Child  &  Graham,  Boston,  Mass.,  magic  ink.     Useful  and  desirable  article. 
John  Monaghan,  Rochester,  horse  shoes. 

James   Orr,  Mechanicsburg,  Penn.,  model  of  Schroy's  patent  self-setting  coer- 
cion animal  trap.    An  excellent  trap. 
James  Orr,  model  of  Daniels7  adjustable  tyre-tightener.     A  useful  invention. 
E.  S.  Chamberlain,  Hannibal,  N.  Y.,  Clow's  shaft  coupling.    Very  good. 

C.  C.  Goodale,  Rochester,  kerosene  lamps. 
Wm.  H.  Carrier,  Rochester,  case  of  medicine. 

D.  O.  E.  Maize,  Rochester,  atmospheric  kerosene  lamps.     Good  improvement. 
S.  H.  Webster,  Penfield,  N.  Y.,  Bullard's  dial  attachment  to  stove-pipe. 
Shelby  Reed,  Scottsville,  N.  Y.,  model  of  sheep  rack. 

Buell  &  Brewster,  Rochester,  Johnson's  patent  champion  portable  engine  for  extin- 
guishing fires.     Convenient  and  good. 

James  R.  Chamberlain,  Rochester,  exhibition  of  rubber  goods.     Fine  exhibition. 

Merchants'  Gargling  Oil  Co.,  Lockport,  gargling  oil. 

Van  Zandt  Bros.,  Rochester,  coffee,  spices  and  cocoanuts. 

Upright  Patent  Trunk  Co.,  New  York,  upright  trunks. 

G.  B.  Fiske,  Holliston,  Mass.,  nail  extractor.     First  rate  article. 

S.  Coleman,  Rochester,  japanned  and, bronzed  castings. 

Wm.  Chappell,  Rochester,  horse  collars. 

James  Pyle,  New  York,  Pyle's  O.  K.  soap,  saleratus,  cream  tartar,  purified  soap, 
star  stove  polish,  O.  K.  blacking,  &c.     Good,  and  deserving  notice. 

B.  T.  Babbitt,  New  York,  soap,  yeast  powder,  soap  powder,  saleratus,  coffee 
and  starch.    Good,  and  deserving  notice. 


The  following  articles  were  examined  by  a  special  committee,  who  report  as 
follows : 

H.  T.  Crowfoot,  Hannibal,  N.  Y.,  tyre  upsetter  and  punch. 
Kedzie  &  Bunnell,  Rochester,  Kedzie's  improved  water  filter. 

E.  Caswell,  Lyons,  N.  Y.,  rubber  spring  bed  attachment. 
Josiah  Curtis,  West  Avon,  N.  Y.,  straw  board. 

S.  S.  Braman,  agent,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  vacuum  harness  oil. 
Thompson  &  Lewis,  Alexander,  N.  Y.,  Bryant's  patent  egg  carrier. 
Fuller  &  Richards,  Buffalo,  champion  refrigerator. 

Your  committee  have  examined  the  articles  mentioned  above,  and  recommend 
them  as  well  worthy  of  notice;  and  if  not  coming  in  conflict  with  the  rules  of  the 
Society,  would  recommend  a  certificate  of  merit. 

RICHARD  CHURCH,  Belvidere,  N.  Y. 
WM.  M.  ELY,  Binghamton. 

The  special  committee  beg  leave  to  report  upon  the  several  articles  to  which  you 
have  called  our  attention,  of  which  honorable  mention  should  be  made  as  follows: 

Wendell  Elastic  Cushion  School  Slate  Co.,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  exhibited  W.  C.  Wen- 
dell's elastic  cushion  school  slate.  They  are  so  simply  arranged  as  to  cause, 
surprise  that  it  has  not  been  in  use  long  since.  It  is  a  matter  of  very  considerable 
saving  in  our  public  schools,  and  of  no  small  item  in  a  family  of  boys. 

F.  S.  Pease,  Buffalo.  His  lubricating  and  burning  oils  are,  to  all  appearances,  of 
perfect  purity,  and  the  certificates  held  by  Mr.  Pease  from  the  superintendent  of 
tthe  Buffalo  and  Erie  railroads,  that  one  of  his  passenger  cars  had  traveled  over 
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twelve  thousand  six  hundred  miles  with  one  oiling,  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  its 
perfection.     Tests  have  been  made  on  other  roads  with  equal  satisfaction. 

Kingsley  &  Davis,  Rochester.  Their  biscuit  and  cracker  machine  is  a  most  con- 
venient and  labor-saving  article  for  bakers,  and  is  so  readily  adjusted  to  the  shaping 
of  the  various  sorts  and  sizes  of  crackers  as  to  commend  it  to  universal  use. 

Ailing  &  Cory,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  globe  printing  press.  It  possesses  advantages 
over  any  that  have  come  under  our  notice,  in  the  very  convenient  manner  in  which 
it  can  be  managed  by  the  operator  without  leaving  his  position,  in  its  compactness 
of  form  and  in  the  rapidity  of  its  work;  from  one  to  two  thousand  impressions  per 
hour  being  within  its  capacity. 

The  paper  cutting  machine,  made  by  the  same  parties,  is  worthy  of  all  praise,  for 
the  simple  and  satisfactory  manner  in  which  it  can  be  adapted  to  cutting  paper  of 
any  desired  size  or  shape. 

G.  F.  Senter,  Albany.  Everingham's  portable  derrick  gives  the  strength  of 
Hercules  to  the  smallest  boy,  and  its  capacity  appears  almost  illimitable.  It  raises 
weight  with  the  simplicity  of  a  pump  handle,  and  lowers  it  with  perfect  security, 
and  is  so  compact  as  to  be  very  conveniently  carried  by  hand. 

G.  F.  Senter,  Albany,  also  exhibits  Everingham's  clothes  and  hat  rack.  It  is  a 
most  convenient  article  for  travelers,  or  those  keeping  house  in  narrow  quarters. 

Excelsior  Needle  Company,  Wolcottville,  Conn.  The  Excelsior  Needle  Company 
exhibited  samples  of  their  manufacture,  which  do  not  differ  in  appearance  from 
others,  but  from  the  process  of  manufacture  are  made  so  much  more  elastic  as  to  be 
very  much  less  liable  to  fracture.  A  steel  rod  of  any  reasonable  thickness  and  of  any 
shape  is  pressed,  b}'swedges,  into  the  finest  needle,  and  the  elongation  and  reduction 
is  so  done  as  not  only  not  to  fracture  the  fibre,  nor  to  render  it  brittle  by  heat,  but 
absolutely  to  refine  the  steel  by  the  intense  lateral  pressure  to  which  it  is  subject. 
The  company  will  do  much  to  remove  one  cause  of  exasperation  to  our  ladies. 

PETER  V.  KING,  New  York, 
RICHARD  CHURCH,  Belvidere,  N.  Y, 

Committee. 
Report  of  Special  Committee  on  Tobacco. 
William  S.  Kimball,  Rochester,  was  the  only  exhibitor  of  this  class  of  manufac- 
ture. He  makes  a  very  fine  display  of  different  brands  of  fine  cut  and  smoking 
tobaccos,  put  up  in  styles  of  his  own  design.  The  rules  of  the  Society  do  not  per- 
mit of  an  award  to  this  class  of  goods  ;  otherwise  the  committee  would  pronounce  in 
favor  of  Mr.  Kimball,  as  they  think  the  evident  pains  he  takes  to  produce  a  superior 
article  deserve  particular  recognition. 

WM.  M.  ELY,  Binghamton, 
H.  N.  LESTER, 

Committer. 

Special  Committee  on  Pianos  and  Organs. 

We,  the  undersigned,  appointed  as  special  committee  to  .examine  the  following 
pianos  offered  for  exhibition,  do  report : 

That  the  Square  piano  of  the  Central  Piano  Company  of  New  York,  is  superior 
in  evenness  of  tone,  to  those  of  Messrs.  McCammon  &  Co.  and  Gibbons  &  Stone, 
but  all  inferior  to  that  of  Geo.  Steck,  exhibited  by  Geo.  W.  Clark,  of  Rochester. 

The  Square  Grand  piano  of  Messrs.  McCammon  &  Co.,  of  Albany,  to  be  superior 
to  the  one  exhibited  by  the  Central  Piano  Company  of  New  York,  the  treble  of  this 
last  being  too  feeble  for  the  increased  power  given  to  the  bass. 
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The  action  of  all  the  instruments  is  good,  and  evinces  great  care  in  the  construc- 
tion. 

Prince  &  Co's  organs,  exhibited  by  George  W.  Clark,  of  Rochester,  are  sweet  and 
good  in  their  tone,  while  the  new  box-swell  gives  much  additional  power  when  ope- 
rated. 

G.  Frauenberger,  Rochester,  collection  of  wood  engravings  of  fruits  and  flowers, 
printed  in  colors,  having  also  been  examined  by  the  committee,  they  report  that  the 
engravings  have  been  indifferently  done,  the  figures  lacking  in  roundness,  being  flat, 
and  the  edges  too  sharp  and  prominent.  The  coloring  is  fair,  although  many  of  the 
shadows  are  too  heavy  and  abrupt  for  the  brighter  lights. 

D.  G.  ELLIOT,  New  York, 

S.  THORNE,  Washington  Hollow,  K  Y., 

*  Committee. 


TWENTY-EIGHTH  ANNUAL  FAIR  OF  THE  NEW  YORK 
STATE  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  AT  ROCHESTER. 

In  the  fair,  the  awards  at  which  are  now  made  public,  the  Society 
has  again  been  prosperous  and  successful.  The  Executive  Committee 
return  their  sincere  thanks  to  the  citizens  of  Rochester  who  invited 
the  Society  to  their  city,  one  of  the  best  places  in  the  State  for  the 
State  fair,  and  who,  by  their  subscriptions  to  the  fund  for  the  build- 
ings and  other  necessary  provisions,  made  the  acceptance  of  the  invi- 
tation possible ;  to  the  exhibitors,  not  only  from  this  State  but  from 
adjoining  States  and  provinces,  who  contributed  to  the  immense  show 
never  before  equaled,  and  whose  attendance  indicates  not  only  a  just 
regard  to  their  own  advantage,  but  an  appreciation  of  the  efforts  of 
the  Society  and  the  value  of  its  awards,  and  a  confidence  in  the 
integrity  of  its  administration,  which  the  officers  gratefully  acknow- 
ledge and  the  continuance  of  which  they  hope  for;  and  to  the  visitors 
from  the  agricultural  societies  of  other  States,  and  from  the  agricul- 
tural associations  of  Canada,  for  their  presence  and  aid. 

To  the  judges  in  the  various  classes  the  Executive  Committee  ten- 
der their  grateful  acknowledgments,  for  the  cheerfulness  and  thorough- 
ness with  which  they  discharged  their  more  than  usually  arduous 
duties.  In  the  Implement  Department,  in  particular,  from  the  great 
number  of  implements  and  machines  to  be  examined,  the  judges  were 
incessantly  occupied  during  the  whole  time  of  the  fair. 

Thanks  and  praise  are  due  also  to  the  old,  well-tried  servants  and 
friends  of  the  Society,  who  have,  many  of  them  for  long  terms  of 
years,  contributed  to  the  successful  conduct  of  the  exhibitions,  in  their 
several  capacities  as  superintendents,  clerks,  gate-keepers,  and  guards, 
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laboring  with  an  efficiency  and  zeal  induced  by  their  attachment  to 
the  Society  and  pride  in  its  prosperity  and  usefulness. 

The  number  of  entries  in  the  several  classes  was  as  follows : 

Class  1.  Cattle 208 

Class  2,  Horses 181 

Class  3.  Sheep,  swine,  and  poultry 477 

Class  1.  Implements  and  machinery 771 

Class  5.  Farm  produce 568 

Class  6.  Fruits  and  flowers 163 

Class  7.  Miscellaneous 291 

Total 2,662 


The  cattle  show,  though  smaller  than  usual  in  numbers,  was  of 
remarkable  excellence,  the  Devons  making  a  larger  show  than  for 
some  years  past,  and  the  Jerseys  coming  out  in  increasing  numbers. 

Of  horses  there  was  a  capital  show,  especially  of  stallions  and 
young  stock. 

The  entry  of  sheep  and  swine  was  smaller  than  usual.  Some  of 
the  best  flocks  of  long-wooled  sheep  were  unrepresented  on  account 
of  the  change  in  the  time  of  shearing  not  being  known  in  season, 
but  the  quality  of  the  sheep  on  exhibition  was  fully  up  to  the  standard. 

The  show  of  poultry  was  most  interesting,  not  only  from  their 
numbers,  but  from  the  general  excellence  of  the  birds,  and  the  num- 
ber of  fine  specimens  of  new  and  rare  breeds. 

The  immense  show  of  implements  and  machinery  was  most  grati- 
fying and  encouraging;.  There  was  a  lar^e  number  of  successful  or 
promising  new  inventions,  and  a  very  general  and  marked  improve- 
ment in  those  before  exhibited.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  farmer  is 
under  greater  obligations  to  the  manufacturer  than  the  manufacturer 
to  the  farmer.  In  brinffino;  together  the  makers  and  inventors  and 
the  users  of  agricultural  machines,  our  State  fair  performs  one  of  its 
most  useful  functions.  The  exhibition  of  farm  produce  was  an  exceed- 
ingly creditable  one  ;  and,  on  reference  to  the  reports  of  the  judges,  it 
will  ba  found  that  they  were  obliged  to  recommend  the  award  of 
several  extra  premiums,  which  were  confirmed  by  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee with  much  pleasure,  particularly  as  regarded  the  award  of  the 
Society's  medal  to  Dr.  Hexamer,  for  Eeisig  &  Hexamer,  for  their 
large  and  instructive  exhibition  of  150  named  variet'es  of  potatoes. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  liberal  premiums  for  wheat  offered  by 
Mr.  Orange  Judd,  of  New  York,  did  not  call  out  a  larger  competi- 
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tion ;  and  the  Society  was  also  greatly  disappointed  at  the  non-arrival 
of  the  large  collection  of  seed  wheats,  of  kinds  some  of  which  are 
new  and  rare  in  this  country,  and  other  seed  grains  entered  by  George 
A.  Deitz,  of  Ghambersburg,  Pa.,  the  well  known  and  intelligent 
propagator  of  improved  varieties  of  grain,  whose  shipment,  made  in 
ample  time,  was  unaccountably  delayed  in  transit. 

The  ladies  well  sustained  their  department  of  the  show  with  speci- 
mens of  handiwork,  generally  combining  usefulness  and  elegance. 

The  display  in  Floral  Hall  attracted  great  attention  owing  to  the 
uncommon  degree  of  perfection  of  the  specimens  of  fruits  and  flowers, 
which  were  arranged  with  more  than  usual  taste  and  skill  by  the  able 
superintendent  of  this  department. 

The  police  arrangements  of  the  Society,  under  Col.  II.  Bowen,  were 
more  than  commonly  efficient.  Every  year  proves  the  wisdom  of 
the  policy  of  retaining  tried  and  trusty  men  on  the  Society's  police 
roll,  even  though  they  have  to  be  brought  from  considerable  dis- 
tances. Col.  Bowen  was  also  aided  by  a  detail  of  special  officers  fur- 
nished by  the  superintendents  of  the  Metropolitan,  Capital,  and 
Frontier  police,  and  the  Executive  Committee  tender  their  thanks  to 
those  gentlemen  for  the  assistance  thus  rendered. 

The  Executive  Committee,  by  vote,  also  returned  special  thanks  to 
James  Yick,  Esq.,  of  Rochester,  for  his  able  management  of  the 
Department  of  Fruit  and  Flowers,  and  for  the  tasteful  decoration  of 
Floral  Hall,  entirely  his  own  design,  and  executed,  in  great  part,  at 
his  own  expense;  to  A.  J.  Wilkin,  Esq..  of  Rochester,  for  legal  advice 
and  services  kindly  rendered  without  fee,  on  the  ground  that  he  con- 
sidered the  Society's  service  a  public  service;  and  to  Messrs.  Bromley 
&  Co.,  the  proprietors  of  the  Osburn  House,  for  the  excellent  accom- 
modation provided  for  the  officers  and  for  their  assiduous  attention  to 
their  comfort. 

The  evening  discussion  on  Tuesday  evening  on  wheat,  was  opened 
by  Joseph  Harris,  Esq.,  of  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester,  with  a  most 
sensible  and  practical  paper,  and  was  continued  by  other  gentlemen 
to  good  effect.  The  discussion  on  Wednesday  evening  on  clover  was 
animated,  and  undoubtedly  a  useful  one.  The  discussion  on  the  win- 
ter feeding  of  sheep,  proposed  for  Thursday  evening,  for  which  Mr. 
Jurian  Whine,  of  Albany,  had  prepared  a  paper,  was  unfortunately 
prevented  by  the  noise  of  a  political  demonstration  on  that  evening, 
and  the  subject  was  postponed  to  the  winter  meeting. 

The  city  authorities  of  Rochester,  with  their  usual  kindness,  gave 
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the  use  of  their  large  and  commodious  room  in  the  City  Hall  for  the 
evening  meetings. 

In  closing  this  brief  and  inadequate  notice,  it  seems  proper  to  allude 
to  a  change  of  system,  partially  inaugurated  this  year,  viz  :  The  clos- 
ing the  entry  books  some  time  in  advance  of  the  opening  of  the  fair. 
This  was  at  first  intended  to  apply  to  all  the  entries,  but  serious  mis- 
givings being  entertained  as  to  its  practical  working,  it  was  restricted 
to  the  classes  of  live  stock  and  fixed  machinery.  While  the  great  and 
continuous  expansion  of  the  exhibition,  for  several  years  past,  seemed 
to  make  the  general  application  of  the  rule  imperatively  necessary,  in 
order  to  secure  ample  accommodation  for  all  entries ;  in  order  to  be 
able  to  arrange  the  exhibition  properly ;  in  order  to  be  able  to  fur- 
nish the  judges  promptly  with  their  lists,  and  to  have  those  lists  pro- 
perly classified  and  arranged  ;  in  order  to  get  the  awards  out  in  time 
for  the  public  to  know  what  animals  and  articles  were  adjudged 
worthy  of  premiums,  and  for  exhibitors  to  receive  the  full  benefit  of 
the  awards  ;  and  to  secure  the  due  notice  and  examination  of  every 
entry  ;  it  was  nevertheless  doubted  by  many  of  the  most  experienced 
men  in  the  Society,  whether  the  public  would  accept  and  be  satisfied 
with  the  proposed  change,  and  many  were  of  opinion  that  the  exhi- 
bitions had  become  already  as  large  as  they  ever  could  be.  The 
announcement  of  the  partial  change  was,  however,  received  with  favor 
and  approval  by  some  of  those  out  of  the  Society,  best  qualified  to 
give  opinions  on  the  subject,  and  exhibitors  cheerfully  conformed  to 
the  new  regulation.  The  experience  of  the  present  year  goes  plainly 
to  show,  not  only  that  the  fairs  of  the  Society  continue  to  increase 
in  extent  and  interest,  but  that  the  closing  of  the  entries  in  advance 
is  no  inconvenience,  while  it  produces  great  benefit  to  the  exhibitors; 
and  the  conclusion  forces  itself  upon  us,  that  the  plan  has  more  than 
all  the  advantages  claimed  for  it,  presents  no  practical  objections,,  and 
is  proper  and  necessary  to  be  extended  to  all  the  classes  of  the  exhi- 
bition. 

B.  P.  JOHNSON", 

Secretary, 
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NEW  AMERICAN  GRAPES. 


By  S.  J.  Parker,  M.  D.,  Ithaca,  K  Y. 


In  the  1865  report  of  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society, 
I  made  quite  extensive  remarks  on  training  of  grapes,  and  am  happy 
to  say  that  they  have  drawn  to  me  very  nattering  comment  and  cor- 
respondence ;  as  has  this  series  of  articles  published  in  these  reports 
and  those  of  the  department  of  agriculture.  And  they  cover 
very  much  of  the  ground  and  most  of  the  facts  known  on  the  effort 
made  to  subjugate  the  Native  American  germs  of  grapes  to  the  laws 
of  cultivation.  And  considering  how  wild,  and  so  to  speak,  how 
very  set  in  their  ways  they  were— for  the  force  of  ages  of  self-rule  is 
not  easily  broken— we  may  commend  our  grape  cultivators  that  they 
attempted  so  grand  a  change  as  this  involved,  and  with  results  so 
praiseworthy,  at  so  early  a  date.  It  is  true  we  have  yet  no  large  in 
bunch  and  berry  American  grape,  that  can  compare  with  the  Muscat 
Hamburg,  which  is  a  grape  larger  in  these  respects  than  the  old 
Black  Hamburg,  and  as  hardy,  prolific  and  vastly  superior  in  flavor 
to  the  parent  Black  Hamburg ;  so  much  so  that  it  will  eventually 
replace  greatly  the  old  favorite  under  glass.  Nor  have  we  in  size 
any  edible  grape  that  in  the  least  compares  with  the  Golden  Champion 
grape,  which,  for  size  and  excellence,  is  said  to  be  the  best  of  all 
foreign  grapes.  But  we  have  several  that  are  worthy  of  general  cul- 
tivation, and  whose  excellences  are  becoming  more  and  more  known. 
That  they  will  be  eventually  excluded  by  better  grapes  that  will  be 
originated,  is  also  certain ;  for  the  reader  who  but  to-day  commences 
can  but  feebly  estimate  the  advance  made.  Some  have  been  disposed 
to  ridicule  the  fact  that  the  United  States  officials  distributed  such 
grapes  as  Franklin,  To-Kalon,  Canby's  August,  Telegraph,  and  scores 
of  others.  But  the  fact  that  it  is  only  about  ten  years  since  whether 
we  had  tartaric  acid  or  a  mongrel  acid  in  our  grapes  was  decided, 
and  that  the  amelioration  of  our  flavors  and  wildness  was  generally 
attempted,  shows  us  that  the  distribution  even  of  undesirable  sorts 
was  not  in  vain.  Probably  there  are  a  dozen  or  two  American 
grape  growers,  who  are  familiar  with  at  least  one  hundred,  and  it 
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may  be  over  that  number,  of  varieties ;  and  though  we  have  but  a 
small  number  of  them  now  on  our  lists,  yet  the  labor  of  proving 
them  places  their  names  among  those  to  be  honored  when  the  here- 
after history  of  this  vast  national  enterprise  shall  be  written. 

"Without  farther  remark  let  me  record  what  I  consider  the  state  of 
our  experience  with  a  few  kinds  worthy  of  general  cultivation,  or  at 
least  planting  largely  for  remunerative  value  in  those  regions  where 
they  will  grow ;  and,  lest  I  seem  invidious  in  their  order,  I  will  name 
them  as  nearly  alphabetically  as  can  be. 

Adirondack 

Perhaps  but  few  grapes  have  had  warmer  friends,  and  been  more 
abused  than  this;  been  more  widely  advertised,  and  stood  so  diversely 
in  the  opinion  of  good  judges.  Keglecting  all  partisan  contests,  I 
apprehend  that  the  degree  of  public  favor  has  been  less  than  it  really 
deserves.  It  is  evident  that  a  few,  imitating  the  reckless  style  of 
others  reputed  to  be  making  money  largely,  have  claimed  for  it  a  ready 
growth,  and  advantages  that  it  lias  not.  On  the  other  hand,  three 
certainly  has  been  shown  a  bitterness  that  disinterested  parties  would 
not  use  in  its  condemnation.  I  am  inclined,  from  what  I  have  tried 
and  observed  of  it,  to  say  that  it  is  with  greater  than  ordinary  diffi- 
culty established  in  its  growth,  either  inherently,  or  in  consequence 
of  temporary  damage  to  its  constitution  by  excessive  propagation. 
Indeed,  I  have  never,  under  my  control,  been  able  to  get  a  bearing 
vine  of  it ;  all  have  failed  to  grow,  Or,  if  alive,  grow  so  feebly  that 
they  are  yet  in  their  infantile  weakness ;  and  I  believe  my  experience 
with  it  is  too  often  that  of  others.  Yet  it  is  also  evident  that  hundreds 
of  others,  more  successful  than  I  have  been,  have  had  vines  readily 
grow,  come  into  fair  bearing  in  a  reasonable  time,  and  that  with 
no  unusual  difficulties.  Of  the  grape  itself,  no  disinterested  man 
can  condemn  either  the  bunch,  or  berry,  or  its  flavor.  There  is  a 
spicy  pleasantness  in  its  tender  sweetness,  that,  once  tasted,  will  be 
sought  again ;  and  in  size  of  bunch  it  is  large  enough,  yet  not  the 
largest,  with  its  fairly  clustered  berries.  It  is  massive,  weighty, 
tender,  delicious  wdien  well  ripened,  and  early.  It  is  well  worthy 
the  largest  vineyard  planting,  in  the  hands  of  those  who  succeed  with 
it,  and  must  be  more  popular  as  time  introduces  it.  Though  for 
years  I  have  had  vines  under  my  observation,  on  my  own  lands,  yet 
not  having  had  a  favorable  growth,  or  fruitage,  I  cannot  describe 
it  as  accurately  or  decisively  as  I  would  like  to ;  but  in  other  locali- 
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ties,  and  under  favorable  circumstances,  it  certainly  has  a  vigor- 
ous growth,  with  good  leaves,  and  a  fruit  that  no  man,  once  having 
eaten,  will  not,  as  I  have  said,  ask  for  again.  Its  leaf  is  fair  size,  and 
gracefully  shaped,  and  durable  through  the  season  ;  its  wood  rather 
small,  but  disposed  to  ripen  perfectly ;  and  the  vine,  in  all  proper 
localities,  is  hardy.  Such  being  its  character,  it  must  be  put  down 
as  a  grape  not  to  be  condemned  too  hastily,  and  in  any  locality  where 
it  readiiy  grows,  must  be  a  grape  that  will  command  esteem. 

Creveling. 

It  is  with  some  misgivings  that  I  place  this  on  the  list  here  to  be 
spoken  of.  This  is  because,  say  what  we  may  to  the  contrary,  as 
usually  grown,  the  bunch  is  small,  imperfectly  gets  its  berries,  and 
a  loose  straggling  bunch  is  the  result.  Yet  I  have  seen  bunches 
closely  set,  large  in  berry  and  bunch,  and  such  as  to  do  honor  to  any 
American  grape.  Several  of  these  bunches  have  been  measured  by 
me,  and  are  seven  to  eight  inches  long,  and  four  and  a  half  to  five 
inches  wide,  and  with  berries  the  size  of  a  large  Isabella,  and  in 
color  like  a  fully  ripened  Isabella.  But,  they  were  acknowledged  to 
to  be  fertilized  by  Isabella  pollen.  Others,  nearly  as  large,  I  have  seen 
made  by  intwining  a  bearing  branch  of  Delaware  and  Creveling 
together,  by  twisting  the  two  branches  or  canes  about  each  other, 
so  that  the  abundant  pollen  of  the  Delaware  fertilized  the  Creveling. 
Other  large  bunches  are  claimed  to  be  the  legitimate  bearing;  of  the 
vine  with  no  artificial  appliances.  Yet  I  confess,  that,  as  grown  by 
several  parties  in  this  locality  and  elsewhere,  the  bunch  is  rarely  over 
four  inches  long,  or  other  than  a  loose  ill  shapen  one,  unworthy  any 
claim  except  for  hardiness  and  earliness.  Nowhere  have  I  found  in 
it  any  flavor  in  advance  of  a  well  ripened  Isabella,  nor  usually  equal 
to  that  grape.  Its  appearance  is  not  very  much  dissimilar  to  an 
Isabella  in  leaf  and  branches,  though  immediately  distinguishable 
from  that  vine.  On  the  whole,  until  it  is  proven  that  by  acclima- 
tion, repeated  slowly  propagated  renewals,  or  other  well  known  arts 
of  improvement,  it  can  be  made  to  be  permanently  large  and  close 
set  in  bunch,  I  shall  not  miss  it  if  erased  from  our  lists. 

Diana  Hamburg. 
This  is  a  grape  of  the  highest  flavor,  large  fine  bunch  and  berry, 
but  little  known,  even  to  well  informed  grape  growers,  while  the  pub- 
lic at  large  know  nothing  of  it.    It  is  a  cross  made  between  the  Diana- 
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and  Black  Hamburg,  and  lias  been  proven  on  a  rather  unfavorable  piece 
of  ground,  a  few  miles  southeast  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  by  its  originator, 
Mr.  Jacob  Moore,  who  produced  it  with  several  other  crosses,  by 
cutting  off  the  anthers  of  the  Diana,  and  flooding  the  pistils  with 
Black  Hamburg  pollen.  No  one  seeing  the  grape  can  doubt  but 
that  the  work  was  well  done,  for  the  result  is  that  the  Diana  is  nearly 
obliterated  by  the  excess  of  pollen  used;  so  that  in  the  bunch  and 
berry  the  Black  Hamburg  far  outweighs  the  Diana.  So  perfect  is 
the  exclusion  of  the  Diana,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  trace  in  it  any- 
thing but  the  Black  Hamburg.  Its  appearance,  the  size  of  bunch, 
the  flavor,  color,  its  whole  is  so  nearly  like  the  Black  Hamburg  that 
every  one  at  first  sight  says  it  is  an  imperfectly  colored  Black  Ham- 
burg. The  onlv  trace  of  the  Diana  is  in  a  reddish  blush  that  lights 
up  the  black  of  the  Hamburg.  In  leaf  and  wood,  or  cane,  the  Diana 
is  more  clearly  seen.  I  have  had  bunches  of  one  pound  and  over 
three  ounces  weight,  as  sweet  and  delicious,  grown  out  of  doors,  with- 
out protection  or  effort  to  produce  large  bunches,  as  the  same  sized 
Black  Hamburg  bunches  under  glass.  Such  being  indisputably  the 
character  of  this  grape,  it  will,  as  it  becomes  known,  grow  in  favor, 
unless  there  is  some  fault  that  destroys  its  value. 

On  this  point  we  have,  I  say  it  with  sorrow,  a  clanship,  and  a  frown 
for  every  grape  that  is  not  made  acceptable  to  a  certain  clique  of 
would-be  grape  autocrats.  And  to  silence  the  claims  of  those  who 
use  foreign  pollen  on  our  native  grapes,  they  use  the  skillful  dodge  of 
denying  that 'there  are  any  such  grapes  as  hybrids  ;  but  all  are,  as  they 
boldly  assert,  seedlings.  What  their  policy  is,  in  this,  beyond  mere 
disfavor,  is  not  to  me  so  clear.  How  the  facts  are  clear,  that  all  plants 
and  fruits  are  affected  by  crosses  of  pollen,  and  how  they  can  exclude 
the  grape,  is  not  so  certain.  They  may  find  amusement  in  their  loud 
denunciations,  but  in  the  end  can  gain  nothing  else.  Of  course,  these 
illiberal  men  cannot  approve  of  any  grape  reared  by  so  humble  a  citi- 
zen as  Mr.  Moore. 

Again,  it  is  asserted  that  it  mildews,  both  in  leaf  and  in  fruit ;  and 
another  clique  of  mildew  hunters  have  been  able  to  find  mildew  on 
it.  And  to  the  delusive  sanction  of  their  respectable  names,  Mr. 
Moore  has  beon  led  to  add  the  admission  that  Diana  Hamburg  has 
mildewed.  Mr.  Moore  himself,  in  a  recently  had  conversation, 
seemed  to  have  a  very  accurate  scent  for  mildew ;  so  much  so  that 
I  laughingly  advised  him  to  follow  in  the  trail  of  that  useful  class 
of  grape  writers,  that  are  so  learned  on  mildew,  and  know  nothing 

[Ag.]  15 
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else  about  American  grapes.     His  admissions  have  greatly  injured 
the  reputation  of  his  own  grape. 

My  own  opinion  is  that  the  greatest  fault  of  Diara  Hamburg  is 
its  lateness ;  and  that  in  young  and  badly  trained  vines,  it  may  lose 
some  fruit  by  mildew.     Yet,  October  1st,  1868,  I  saw  Mr.  Moore'* 
vines  loaded  with  fruit,  in  an  edible  but  not  fully  ripened  state ;  and 
this  was  weeks  before  Catawba  and  Isabella,  of  Hammondsport  and 
Lake  Erie,  had  reached  their  prime.     Diana  Hamburg,  then,  is  earlier 
than   Catawba  or  Isabella;   and  wherever  these  two  vines  ripen,  I 
believe  Diana  Hamburg  will  also  ripen  ;  and  as  for  value,  as  Diana 
Hamburg  is   vastly  in   advance  of  these  two  vines  for  table  fruit, 
being,  in   my  humble  opinion,  one  of  the  very  best  of  all  American 
grapes  for  the  table,  the  Diana  Hamburg  will  exclude  the  Catawba 
and  Isabella,  to   a  great  extent,   when  fully  proven.     To  me,  it  is 
worth    double  these   grapes.      Further,    in    estimating   its   probable 
success,  it  must  be  recollected  that  the  land  southeast  of  the  city 
of  Rochester  is  flat,  and  underlaid  greatly  by  clay.     Not  far  from 
the  Moore  farm  is  the  vast  brick  clay  bed  plain,  damp  and  wet.     The 
farm  is  a  fine  one  for  wheat  and  certain  fruits,  and  has  recently  goma 
out  of  the  possession  of  the  Moore  family  ;  but  for  grapes  it  would  bo 
the  last  selection  I  would  make  for  the  trial  of  any  grape.     On  a 
slightly  elevated  knoll,  with  all  this  flat  and  unfavorable  surround- 
ing, the  Diana  Hamburg  was  originated  and  proven  ;  and  I  do  not 
know  of  any  one  who  has  tested  it  on  any  better  grape  soil,  or  in  any 
better  region.     I  have  one  young  vine,  and,  so  far,  not  the  slightest 
mildew  has  been  detected  on  it.     Mr.  Tucker  and  myself  propose  to 
test  it  fully,  by  grafts,  and  on  its  own  roots.     So  high  is  the  delicate, 
refreshing  aroma,  so  delicious  its  sweetness,  that  we  are  not  disposed 
too  hastily  to  condemn  so  valuable  a  grape.     As  to  hardiness,  both 
its  parents  are  so.     The  Diana  is  hardy ;  so  is  the  Black  Hamburg ; 
for  it  never  dies  from  cold,  but  disease.     I  have  had  canes  of  Black 
Hamburg  bear  freely  after  exposure  to  sixteen  degrees  below  zero 
of  Fahrenheit.     It   is  remarkable  how  early  and  completely  Diana 
Hamburg  ripens  its  wood.     Therefore,  I  recommend  the  reader,  if 
he  lives  anywhere  where  Isabella  is  valuable  as  a  fruit,  fearlessly 
to  cast  aside  the  alleged  faults  of  this  grape,  and  let  it  have  a  fair 
fcrial,  giving  him  the  assurance  that  if  he  can  fruit  the  vine,  he  can 
find  no  American  grape  that  he  will  eat  with  a  greater  relish. 
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Ion  a. 

Tins  .is  a  grape  that,  if  it  equals  the  reputation  of  the  past  two 
seasons,  will  win  the  favor  of  the  public.  I  am  no  favorer  of  that 
mode  of  exclusive  advertisement  practiced  by  the  originator  of  this 
vine.  That  honeyed  superlative  exaltation  of  his  own  grapes,  that 
constantly  insinuated  dislike  and  dispraise  of  all  others,  (except  a  few 
that  are  in  a  partisan  manner,  in  my  opinion,  added  to  his  own  but 
to  flavor  his  story  for  his  own  uses,)  is  not,  as  I  believe,  to  be  com- 
mended. So,  I  received  the  Iona  with  great  distrust.  It  grew  the 
first  bearing  season  imperfectly,  and  its  fruit  seemed  contemptible, 
until  the  last  swelling  out  and  last  ripening,  when  it  suddenly  assumed 
fair  bunches,  not  the  earliest,  but  as  an  early  grape.  The  same  vine 
last  season,  1868,  was  loaded.  The  canes  were  large,  foliage  finely 
in  order,  and  the  fruit,  early  in  the  season  while  still  green,  gave 
promise  of  rich  clusters.  We  thought  we  should  win  prizes  on  it  at  the 
fairs.  But  competitive  trial  showed  us  that  our  experience  had  been 
that  of  too  many  others  ;  and  the  conclusion  seemed  to  be  unavoidable 
that  Dr.  Grant,  in  the  Iona,  had  given  us  a  really  valuable  grape.  It 
is  not  the  largest  in  either  bunch  or  berry,  yet  cannot  be  condemned 
for  want  of  size.  It  is  a  clearly  distinctive,  reddish,  grape,  peculiar 
in  a  very  pleasant  flavor,  showy  on  the  table,  fair  in  its  wine,  and 
easily  packed  and  bears  transportation  well.  It,  as  I  now  regard  it, 
is  one  of  the  most  promising  new  grapes. 

ISRAELLA. 

This  is  another  one  of  Dr.  Grant's  new  grapes;  and  is  a  large,  dark 
colored  grape  in  a  longish  and  large  bunch.  Indeed,  its  resemblance 
to  the  large  Oreveling  bunches  I  have  described,  is  remarkable.  Side 
by  side  I  could  not  tell  them  apart  readily.  I  cannot  say  that  I  con- 
sider its  sweetness  or  flavor  as  at  all  superior,  and  hardly  equal,  to  the 
ever  delicious  Isabella  clusters  of  the  Cayuga  Valley.  But  it  has  the 
decided  advantage  of  earliness.  Its  size,  fair  appearance,  early  ripe- 
ness, and  other  like  qualities  will  ensure  its  fair  trial  everywhere. 

Miles. 
This  is  truly  called  the  earliest  of  American  grapes.  I  cannot 
speak  of  it  by  growth  under  my  own  care.  But  as  I  have  seen  it,  it 
has  the  fault  of  Creveling,  of  small,  imperfect  bunches.  Yet  I  have 
seen  bunches,  said  to  be  made  by  entwining  canes  of  Isabella  and  Dela- 
ware about  canes  of  Miles,  that  were  large  and  singularly  like  Isa- 
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bella;  but  much  eailier.     Therefore  I  name  it  as  worthy  attention, 
but  not  as  yet  proven. 

If  the  entwining  of  Creveling  and  Miles  with  Isabella,  Delaware, 
&C,  will  produce  such  changes,  as  are  well  known  to  be  had  in  Mus- 
cat of  Alexandria,  when  fertilized  by  Black  Hamburg ;  then  as  Mus- 
cat Hamburg  is  a  vast  gain  over  the  Hamburg,  so  the  crosses  of  the 
Isabella,  Diana  Hamburg,  and  Delaware,  or  Creveling,  and  Miles 
must  produce  bunches  admirable  in  size,  as  has  been  done  in  the  for- 
eign grapes  named. 

Salem. 

This  is  one  of  Rogers'  hybrids,  early  known  as  Ko.  22.  It  is  one 
of  the  best  of  the  Black  Hamburg  crosses.  The  reader  will  call  to 
mind  that  Mr.  Rogers  used  the  inveterately  wild  Mammoth  grape, 
that  has  one  of  its  habitats  near  Salem,  Massachusetts,  as  the  mother 
or  pistillate  plant ;  and  the  pollen"  of  the  Black  Hamburg  for  the  fer- 
tilizing plant.  And  in  face  of  such  silly  men  as  deny  that  a  hybrid 
of  an  European  and  American  grape  can  be  made  ;  and  assert  that 
least  of  all,  Mr.  Rogers  made  the  cross ;  out  of  forty-five  seeds 
that  came  up,  not  one  was  unchanged  ;  all  had  excellences  of  their 
own.  If  any  one  is  unwise  enough  to  believe  that  those,  who  so  per- 
sistently for  biased  purposes  oppose  Mr.  Rogers,  are  in  the  right,  and 
Mr.  Rogers  in  the  wrong,  then  all  I  have  to  say  is,  let  him  plant 
Mammoth  seeds  to  the  extent  of  forty '-five  "seedlings"  and  see  if  he 
gets  one  out  of  the  whole,  or  even  a  100  mere  "  seedlings,"  improved, 
so  as  in  the  least  to  compare  with  Mr.  Rogers'  grapes.  That  some 
of  these  unfortunate  seedling  theorists,  for  they  are  but  theorists,  not 
actually  by  experience  acquainted  with  what  they  assert,  are  high  in 
reputation  and  even  in  official  station,  only  shows  to  what  a  bias  even 
good  men  may  lend  their  influence.  Of  the  forty-five  Rogers' 
hybr  ds,  about  two-thirds  were  by  Black  Hamburg  pollen,  and  about 
one-third  by  Chasselas  pollen.  Of  the  Black  Hamburg  pollen,  two 
clear  types  were  had,  the  Red  of  the  Mammoth,  and  the  Black  of  the 
Hamburg.  The  Salem  is  one  of  the  Red  grapes.  It  is  large  in  berry 
and  in  bunch  ;  it  is  sweet,  with  a  soft  pulp ;  and  is  regarded  by  those 
most  familiar  with  it,  as  the  best  of  all  the  Red  varieties  that  Mr. 
Rogers  has  made.  The  vine  is  perfectly  hardy  in  root,  cane  and  leaf. 
It  is  difficult  to  see  what  there  is  in  it  that  one  can  condemn.  It  has 
been  largely  set  out  in  vineyard.  It  is  a  fine  showy  grape  for  the 
market;  and  what  is  much  in  its  favor  is  that  while  No.  4,  of  Rogers, 
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is  rather  tender  for  transportation,  and  keeps  badly  in  winter,  Salem 
is  far  better  in  its  transportation,  and  lias  few  grapes  to  equal  its 
winter  keeping.  Rogers'  grapes  are  not  yet  fully  proven,  for  that 
requires  much  time  in  many  localities.  From  the  disfavor  of  their 
early  reception  they  have  so  far  recovered,  that  everywhere  they  are 
rising  to  that  just  appreciation  that  they  would  have  had,  but  for  the 
partisan  efforts  of  a  few  prejudiced  individuals.  Now  they  have 
friends  everywhere.     And  Salem  is  one  of  the  best. 


W 


A.LTEK. 


This  is  another  new  grape,  that  fortunately  has  the  ample  means 
of  two  very  energetic  men  to  push  it  before  the  public  ;  and  it  will 
therefore  be  before  the  public  so  fully,  that  opportunities  for  preju- 
dices to  ripen  against  it  will  be  few.     It  is  really  a  very  fine  grape, 
though  but  little  proven   except  in  the  hands  of  its  very  strenuous 
advocates.     It  is  claimed  to  be  a  cross  of  the  Diana  pollen  on  Dela- 
ware.    But  the  details  of  the  authority  for  this,  though  I  have  widely 
published    my    request    for    all    such    facts    to    be   sent   me,    and 
have  written  to  the  proprietors  themselves  for  the  mode  and  time, 
and  other  historical  facts,  I  have  never  learned ;  they  have  either 
not    received    my  letters,    or   have   been    too    busy   in   their   own 
plans,  or   had    not   the   inclination    to  reply.     The    strongest    evi- 
dence  against   its   being   a  cross   is,    that    at   the    Hammondsport 
Grape   fair  of   1868,   I  exhibited   the   Wyoming  Red,  which    does 
not  pretend  to  be  other   than  a  seedling,  and  there  was  a  singular 
resemblance  between  the  two  ;  yet  I  am  not  satisfied  that  they  are 
one  and  the  same  variety.      But,  such  questions  aside,    as  I  have 
said,  if  the  grapes  given  to  me  by  the  exhibitor,  both  at  the  Ham- 
mondsport and  Rochester  fairs  of  1868,  were  real  Walters,  tand  fair 
samples  of  the  grape,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  the  Walter  grape 
is  one  that  not  only  no  grape  grower  can  despise,  but  must  valne  as 
one  of  the  best  yet  out.    It  is  at  least  twice  as  large  as  the  Delaware, 
and  fully  equal  to  Delaware  in  quality,  if  not  decidedly  superior.     It 
is  graceful  in  shape  of  berry  and  bunch,  resembling  in  its  general 
appearance  an   overgrown   Delaware,  a  rich  mahogany  color,  with  a 
clear  white  pulp,  quite  soft  and  melting,  yet  with  a  residue  pulp  that 
remains  on  the  finger  when  crushed.     If  the  grape  when  'generally 
diffused  equals  the  samples  shown,  it  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the 
established  grapes,  winning  its  way  successfully  before  the  public. 
Such  are  the  now  prominent  new  grapes,  worthy  of  much  considera- 
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tion  in  tlie  State  of  New  York,  and  may  be  said  to  be  all  that  really, 
for  our  State,  can  be  clearly  spoken  of.  If  I  have  omitted  any,  to 
the  displeasure  of  any  person  interested  in  those  that  are  meritorious, 
the  originator  only  is  at  fault.  For  years  every  originator  of  any 
new  grape  lias  been  requested  to  send  me  samples,  statements,  and 
give  me  full  information.  I  am  not  at  fault  if  so  widely  diffused  a 
request  is  disregarded  by  them.      , 

But  there  are  several  grapes  that  I  am  familiar  with,  that  I  can 
name  as  worthy  of  attention,  though  not  so  far  proven  as  to  deserve, 
in  my  humble  opinion,  a  place  in  the  list  I  have  described. 

# 
Martha 

is  perhaps  the  most  prominent  of  these.  It  was  hoped  that  this 
grape  would  prove  to  be  a  White  Concord,  fully  equal  to  its  parent 
Concord.  This,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  I  fear  is  not  the  case.  It  is,  so  far 
as  I  have  seen  it,  but  half  the  average  size  of  the  Concord,  and  with 
no  decided  improvement  in  flavor  over  the  parent  vine.  Yet  it  is  a 
fair  sized  grape,  in  a  rather  compact  but  smallish  bunch.  I  have  yet 
the  fairest  hopes  for  the  Martha,  when  it  becomes  acclimated  in  some 
localities  especially  suited  to  its  growth.  Its  unfortunate  qualities 
are  that,  like  the  Delaware,  it  is  too  small  in  bunch,  though  fair  in 
the  size  of  berry;  and,  like  Concord,  has  a  flatish,  somewhat  insipid 
flavor. 

•  Wyoming  Bed. 

This  is  the  grape  that,  on  a  former  page,  I  have  spoken  of  as  so  very 
similar  to,  if  not  identical  with  Walter.  Yet  I  am  at  present  dis- 
posed to  regard  them  as  unlike.  Both  are  similar  in  color,  size  of  bunch, 
remarkably  early,  and  ripen  nearly  or  quite  at  the  same  time,  and 
when  crushed  on  the  finger  have  exactly  the  same  appearance.  Wyo- 
ming Red  came,  before  the  Walter  was  known,  from  Northern  Penn- 
sylvania, and  it  is  said  from  Wyoming  Valley,  to  near  Towanda,  Pa., 
and  thence  to  the  hands  of  myself  and  Mr.  John  Davis,  while  in  the 
employ  of  Mr.  Cook  of  this  place.  For  my  share  I  took  but  a  vine 
or  two,  and  the  balance  were  left  by  Mr.  Davis  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Cook,  who  set  them  out  with  and  for  Delawares.  In  1SG7,  they  boro 
to  some  extent,  but  not  fully  till  1808.  A  single  vine  was  put  out 
north  of  Cthaca,  a  few  miles,  whose  fruit  I  cat  in  1863  or  1864:,  but 
was  disposed  to  condemn  it,  as  its  bunch  was  small.  It  stood  in  a 
wursery  row,  and  was  too  young  to  bear  a  full  bunch.  Perhaps  a  few 
other  vines  exist  that  I  can  trace  out.     The   iuterest  it  elicited  last 
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fall  (1868),  and  the  desire  to  buy  it,  when  it  could  not  be  had,  bespeak 
a  favorable  reception  when  ready  for  the  market.  I  eat  it,  fully 
ripened,  the  last  of  August. 

Rogers  No.  7. 

Were  it  not  for  one  reason,  I  should  name  this  as  one  of  the  highest 
on  the  list  of  all  American  grapes.  This  reason  is,  that  Mr.  Rogers 
has  said  that  it  will  not  ripen  at  Salem,  on  account  of  its  mildew. 
And  of  the  ten  or  twelve  bearing  vines  that  Mr.  Tucker  and  myself 
have,  several,  in  the  season  of  1868,  were  completely  disrobed  of  IVuit 
by  mildew,  which  is  more  than  I  can  say  of  any  other  American  grape- 
proven  in  the  Cayuga  Yalley.  But  thus  much  I  must  add,  the  vines 
that  mildewed  had  "  black  excrescence  "  of  the  root.  This  is  a  dis- 
ease I  have  seen  often  in  Hartford  Prolific;  and  from  which  I  have- 
never  seen  a  vine  recover  fully,  though  such  vines  live  with  a  feeble 
growth,  and  produce  ill  ripened  bunches.  Other  and  healthy  vines 
of  Rogers  No.  7,  last  fall  had  no  mildew,  either  in  leaf  or  berry. 

As  to  hardiness,  No.  7  is  perfect  in  this  locality  and  it  is  one  of 
the  best  of  all  Rogers'  hybrids  in  its  growth.  It  bears  a  peculiar 
colored  berry,  in  a  large,  but  not  the  largest,  bunch.  It  is  also  emi- 
nently early,  ripening  here  by  the  10th  of  September.  No  grape 
can  exceed  it  in  its  delicate  sweetness  and  choice  aroma.  In  this 
respect  it  has  no  superior.  Now,  should  further  trial  show  that  it  is 
not  subject  to  mildew  in  all  healthy  vines,  as  I  hope  and  believe  it 
will,  then,  for  me,  it  is  the  best  of  all  new  varieties  of  American 
grapes,  that  I  have  as  yet  eaten,  and  I  cannot  too  highly  praise  it. 
Diana  Hamburg  is  most  like  foreign  grapes  in  its  peculiar  refreshing 
delicacy;  No  7  even  exceeds  this  in  its  aroma,  and  almost  pulpless 
(softness.  The  former  crushes  by  a  gentle  closure  of  the  teeth,  the 
latter  melts,  in  its  early  ripeness,  in  the  mouth.  lie  who  despises 
either  grape  is  unwise.  He  who  does  not  attempt  to  grow  both  is 
behind  the  age.  lie  who  succeeds  in  either  will  be  fully  paid  for  his 
labor.  He  who  eats  No.  7  will  have  everything  he  needs  in  an  early 
grape.  He  who  wishes  a  later  grape,  and  can  get  it  in  the  Diana 
Hamburg  will  not  be  disappointed. 

0R  Ivxox's  Seedling. 

This  is  a  grape  that,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  has  fruited  but  two  sea- 
sons;  1807  by  a  few  bunches,  somewhat  fully  in  1868.  I  have  seen 
but  two  leaves  of  the  vine,  and  but  three  clusters.     From  these  I  have- 
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only  to  say,  that  no  bunch  can  be  more  gracefully  beautiful,  more 
thickly  set  with  large,  but  not  largest,  berries.  There  is  something 
about  it  that  clearly  proclaims  that  it  is  of  the  same  family  as  Martha, 
for  it  has  the  same  clear  white  bloom  over  the  same  yellowish  white, 
and  is  moulded  after  the  same  chiseling  out  of  berry  and  bunch,  but 
is  every  way  so  much  more  exquisite,  that  when  seen,  it  cannot  fail  to 
be  admired.     Its  flavor  is  a  favorite  of  mine. 

The  reader  will  recollect  that  I  am  speaking  of  it  merely  as  I  saw 
it,  for  I  have  as  yet  received  nothing  of  its  history.  I  should  say 
that  the  Concord  was  its  parent,  either  directly  or  indirectly.  It  is 
not  as  large  as  the  average  Concord,  yet  is  larger  than  Martha,  in 
bunch.  Several  who  have  seen  the  original  vine  say  that  in  leaf, 
cane  and  habits  it  is  unexceptionable.  It  evidently  captivates  at  first 
sight.  And  I  should  be  very  unjust  to  my  present  impressions  did  I 
not  express  great  hopes  of  its  future,  for  it  seems  to  be  a  very  early, 
hardy,  white  grape. 

And  here  I  take  occasion  to  say  that  we  should  seek  especially 
white  grapes,  as  we  really  have  no  one  that  has  any  decided  merits, 
unless  it  be  Martha  or  this  new  seedling.  Let  us  for  a  moment  scan 
our  white  grapes.  There  is  the  Cuyahoga,  which  is  a  beautiful  clus- 
ter both  in  its  berry  and  bunch,  but  it  is  so  very  late  that  few  are 
able  to  ripen  it.  As  commonly  seen,  it  lies  chastely  chiseled  on  the 
exhibition  plate,  but  it  is  so  insipid  that  it  must  not  be  eaten.  A 
cane  with  a  dozen  bunches  is  charming  in  appearance.  Twice  I  have 
eaten,  bunches  ripened  to  a  clear  golden  brightness,  that  were 
pleasant.  So  I  cannot  but  conclude  that  it  is  beautiful,  but  not 
desirable.  Mottled.  This  is  more  of  an  amber  than  a  white  grape. 
It  seems  of  the  more  insipid  class  of  flavors,  and  is  not  yet  acclimated, 
even  to  its  birth  region,  and  hence  though  now  and  then  good  clus- 
ters are  seen,  yet  it  has  not  yet  attained  to  a  constant  even  character. 
I/ydia  is  also  in  the  same  catalogue.  Rather  small  in  bunch,  fair  in 
its  flavor  ;  something  one  likes,  something  he  is  not  pleased  with. 
Allen? s  Hybrid.  The  disseminator  of  the  Delaware  puffs  this  as  a 
hardy  grape,  suitable  to  be  cultivated  by  every  one,  and  as  one  of 
a  very  few  likely  to  rival  the  Delaware.  In  my  humble  opinion 
nothing  in  grapes  can  be  more  absurd.  The  Cayuga  Valley  is  not  at 
fault  in  its  over  severity  on  any  grape,  by  either  mildew  or  cold,  or  in 
other  respects.  Yet,  so  far  as  I  have  seen  it  tried,  Allen's  hybrid  fails  to 
survive  the  winter  here,  unless  protected  by  being  covered  by  earth; 
,or  if  its  canes  survive,  they  fail  to  bear.     It  is  this  setting  the  public 
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on  a  wrong  track,  that  lias,  in  my  opinion  thrown  so  much  distrust  on 
certain  over  wrought  advertisements  of  Allen's  hybrid.  But,  pro- 
tected by  several  inches  of  earth,  Allen's  grape  winters  well  and 
loads  itself  with  beautiful  clusters,  and  they  ripen  early,  and  must  be 
picked  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  or  they  crack  open,  mildew  and 
rot.  "When  eaten  at  the  right  moment,  no  one  can  condemn  the 
grape.  I  have  thus  eaten  it  with  the  highest  pleasure.  It  also  hears 
transportation  poorly.  I  have  been  unable  to  send  or  receive  it 
without  being  wet  by  its  own  juices,  even  if  carefully  packed.  These 
three  faults,  its  want  of  hardiness,  its  cracking  open,  and  its  trans- 
portation, must  ever  exclude  it  from  vineyard  culture  on  any  very 
extensive  scale.  It  will  ever  be  a  favorite  garden  vine  for  family 
eating,  if  well  cared  for,  but  never  should  have  been  sent  out  without 
the  distinct  notice  of  its  faults.  Large  sales  by  any  person  not 
stating  these  things,  I  should  regard  as  downright  swindling.  But, 
with  this  care,  and  if  necessary  completing  the  ripening  in  the  fruit 
house,  good  Allen  hybrid  clusters  can  be  had  and  eaten.  Rebecca. 
As  a  white  grape,  this  has  had  a  few  admirers.  On  more  than  one 
occasion,  I  have  said,  it  is  a  very  feeble  grower,  yet  can  be  made  to 
cover  a  trellis  three  feet  high.  It  should  be  planted  three  or  four 
feet  apart  in  the  row,  and  rows  four  to  six  feet  from  one  another,  and 
a  trellis  not  over  three  feet ;  then,  by  a  rich  soil,  lair  clusters,  though 
small  and  irregularly  formed,  may  be  had,  that  look  richly  in  the 
fruit  basket.  In  the  poor  fall  of  1868,  it  ripened  very  imperfectly, 
and  no  one  in  such  seasons  would  like  its  flavor.  In  long  warm 
seasons  I  have  eaten  it  with  pleasure.  On  the  wdiole,  the  small 
bunch,  the  irregular  shape  of  the  bunches,  the  feebleness  of  the  vine, 
and  especially  its  uncertain  ripening,  may  wTell  exclude  it  from  recom- 
mendation for  general  culture ;  and  certainly  no  one  who  does  not 
know  its  habits,  and  the  mode  of  rearing  it,  need  think  he  should  plant 
it.  Such  are  our  principal  white  grapes,  that  are  really  such,  for 
I  do  not  name  certain  others,  called  white,  but  which  are  un colored 
red  grapes.  The  list  is  certainly  not  likely  to  make  an  American 
grape  grower  very  enthusiastic  as  to  our  white  grapes;  unless  I  name 
here  the  White  Scuppernong,  which  is  amuCh  fairer  and  better  grape 
than  it  has  had  the  reputation  of  being.  But  more  of  this  a  little 
further  on.  Certain  inedible  germs,  excessively  wild,  and  certain 
untried  grapes,  I  do  not  name. 

In  view  of  the  whole  matter,  it  is  to  be  most  sincerely  hoped  that 
Knox's  seedling  will  fill   this   gap  in    our  grape  list;    and   I  will 
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acknowledge  that  I  am  captivated  at  the  first  glimpse  I  have  had 
of  it. 

The  Scuppernong. 
I  name  this  grape,  not  because  it  lias  been  tried  at  the  north, 
or,  perhaps,  e\er  will  be  a  successful  grape  at  the  north,  though 
some  early  seedling  hybrid,  or  cross  of  it,  may  be  had,  that  will 
be  a  success.  And,  as  intelligent  culturists,  wre  can  suffer  no 
grape  to  be  disclaimed  for  any  locality  until  tried.  The  Catawba 
is  said  to  have  been  found  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac  by  a  single 
wild  seedling  plant,  by  Major  Adlum,  who  in  1S23  said,  that,  in  giv- 
ing that  grape  to  the  public,  he  had  conferred  a  national  benefit ;  yet 
grows  and  ripens  best  at  the  north.  It  is  also  said  that  Catawba 
originated  in  South  Carolina.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  the  former 
statement,  because  it  is  so  easy  to  mistake  any  red  grape  for  Catawba* 
Before  I  had  made  grapes  an  especial  study,  I  found  two  grapes  in 
the  Rauiapo  Valley,  one  a  black  grape  that  was  ripe  August  18th,. 
and  I  made  a  gallon  of  grape  preserves  of  it,  or  rather  my  wife  did, 
which  is  the  same  thing,  that  were  much  admired  by  our  friends  in 
Middle  New  York  for  a  year  and  a  half,  that  we  kept  them  as 
remarkably  choice  in  flavor.  This  grape  I  have  scoured  the  moun- 
tains of  Eanrapo,  Sloatsburg,  and  the  old  Schultz  farm  for  since,  but 
have  been  unable  to  find.  Probably  it  was  a  single  vine,  and  has 
been  destroyed.  It  stood  by  the  old  Erie  railroad  tank  between 
Itamapo  and  Sloatsburg,  a  few  rods  southeast  of  the  tank,  and  ran  on 
a  pile  of  stones  full  of  copperheads  and  rattlesnakes.  In  Stoats- 
burg,  a  few  rods  below  the  present  depot,  stood  several  vines  in  the 
bed  of  the  Ivamnpo  river,  red  like  the  Catawba,  and  which  I  once 
thought  Catawba,  in  its  wild  state.  They  grew  in  the  gravel  beds 
swept  by  every  rise  of  the  river.  I  have  since  sought  these  red  grapes 
there  and  in  the  vicinity,  regardless  of  the  rattlesnakes,  line  samples 
of  which  I  have  seen  in  the  vicinity  in  by  gone  days,  but  have  not 
found  them  or  the  Catawba  like  grape.  I  am  aware  how  the  grapes, 
that  in  childhood  we  eat  in  the  Connecticut  River  Valley,  seem  to 
our  better  educated  tastes  with  bullet  pulps,  and  acrid  enough  to 
employ  the  caustic  pen  of  some  of  the  severest  grape  critics.  And  it 
is  the  red  of  the  South  Carolina  grapes,  with  some  resemblance  to 
Catawba,  that  has  given  this  as  its  locality,  and  not  the  Potomac. 
But,  it  it  be  true  that  Catawba  was  found  in  South  Carolina,  then 
the  northern  culture  of  Scuppernong  may  yet  become  a  fact,  as  surely 
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as  that  of  the  Catawba.  It  is  singular  liow  very  little  accurate 
knowledge  we  have  of  the  grapes,  or  other  products  of  the  south. 
And  in  speaking  of  the  Scuppernong,  I  confess,  that  though  I  had 
corresponded  with  various  gentlemen  there  on  it,  obtained  colored, 
and  said  to  be  accurate  drawings  of  it,  jet  I  had  no  just  idea  of  it 
until  I  saw  the  grape  in  northern  made  boxes,  for  sale  last  fall  in  our 
cities,  reared  by  northern  men  who  are  applying  skill  to  its  culture, 
and  thrift  to  its  sale. 

■Here  let  me  remark,  that  it  has  been  recently  asserted,  that  these 
boxes,  sent  to  northern  cities,  did  not  sell  well.  In  reply  to  that,  I 
state  that  I  have  but  little  confidence  in  that  old  silly  goose  called 
the  public.  The  public  has  no  eyes,  ears  or  feelings  of  its  own.  Like 
a  weak-minded  old  fool,  the  public  takes  what  is  advertised — what  is, 
by  rumor,  said  to  be  public  opinion.  The  old  goose  is  constantly 
duped,  and  is  never  the  wiser  for  it,  when  she  finds  out  how  much 
she  has  been  deceived.  You  have  only  to  cry  " Catawba!"  and  she 
eats,  in  our  cities,  at  the  highest  prices,  tons  of  the  green  and  unripe 
fruit,  because  there  are  for  sale  a  few  tons  of  choice  Catawbas.  Few 
in  our  cities  know  what  good  ripe  fruit  of  any  kind  is.  It  is  opinion, 
not  fact,  that  rules  the  market  too  frequently.  Therefore,  all  I  have 
to  say  is,  that  if  the  Scuppernongs,  as  I  eat  them  on  quite  a  number 
of  occasions,  both  in  and  out  of  our  large  cities,  last  fall,  were  not 
better  than  the  half  ripe  Isabellas,  insipid  Concords,  uncolored 
Catawbas,  that  I  saw  with  my  own  eyes,  flooding  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore  and  Washington  markets,  then  I  am  not  qualified 
to  judge  of  flavors  of  grapes.  It  is  a  mystery  to  me,  who  eat  the 
tons  on  tons  of  miserable  fruit,  last  fall ;  but  had  the  white  and  blue 
Scuppernongs  been  purchased,  every  one  would  have  said,  is  this  the 
white  Scuppernong,  said  to  be  so  soup  that  it  needs  leather  jaws  to 
eat  them  ?  It  is  a  fair,  fine  grape/  That  I  said  repeatedly,  as  I  eat 
them  ;  and  I  said  more,  if  these  are  Scuppernongs,  then  Scuppernong, 
not  Concord,  are  for  the  millions,  and  they  will  win  their  way  suc- 
cessfully. White  Scuppernong,  as  seen  in  the  boxes  for  sale  last  fall, 
looks,  at  first  sight,  more  like  some  bullet-shaped  white  tomato,  pecu- 
liar in  its  yellowish  rough  exterior,  than  like  a  grape.  But  it  crushed 
easily  beneath  my  teeth,  and  gave  me  a  full  sweet  taste  of  a  rich 
mellow  juice.  It  is  a  large  grape,  and  conies  without  a  stem.  The 
blue  Scuppernong  is  precisely  like  the  white,  except  that  the  grape  is 
a  bluish  black.  I  consider  these  grapes  as,  in  fact,  established  before 
this  whole  country.     There  were,  I  believe,  last  fall,  for  the  first  time, 
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Scuppernongs  crushed  for  wine,  by  m*en  skilled  in  the  art  of  making 
choice  still  and  sparkling  wines.  The  result  will  be  that  its  character 
will  soon  be  known.  If  it  has  a  bouquet  really  choice  in  its  cham- 
pagne, it  will  be  brought  largely  north  and  manufactured.  It  evidently 
deserves  better  treatment  than  it  has  had,  and  is  in  hands  that  will 
give  it  the  fairest  trials  both  north  and  south. 

Ives'  Seedling,  and  Norton's  Yirginia. 

These  are  too  well  known  to  need  much  to  be  said.  Their  nse  is 
mainly  for  wine ;  and,  in  the  hands  of  experts  in  wine,  they  make  an 
excellent  article.  Large  clusters  are  occasionally  seen  ;  but  under  my 
observation,  so  far  north  as  is  the  State  of  New  York,  these  are 
exceptions  with  each,  even  allowing  for  the  peculiarities  of  each  in 
size.  Fair  clusters  of  Ives  were  seen  at  some  of  our  fairs,  last  fall ; 
but  it  is  yet  too  early  to  say  what  will  be  the  ultimate  success  of  Ives 
in  New  York  grape  regions,  as  all  vines  are  but  recently  introduced, 
and  need  age  and  experience,  yet  I  cannot  but  express  my  hopes  of 
its  success,  especially  at  such  places  as  Brocton,  Salem,  &c,  on  Erie, 

Several  other  seedlings  merit  some  mention  ;  among  these  the 
Keuka  of  F.  M.  McDowell,  Esq.,  Wayne,  N.  Y.,  seems  promising. 
Also  quite  a  number  of  h}7brids  and  seedlings  by  Charles  Arnold,  Esq., 
of  Paris,  Canada  West ;  one  of  which,  figured  and  imperfectly  described 
in  the  November  1st,  1865,  number  of  the  Canada  Farmer,  if  half 
equal  to  the  plate,  deserves  more  attention  than  it  has  had.  It  is 
said  to  be  "  a  cross  effected  between  a  native  grape  of  the  best  vari- 
ety (vitis  cordifolia)  and  the  Black  Hamburg."  George  W.  Bin- 
ford,  Esq.,  Chebanse,  111.,  says  he  has  promising  crosses  of  Black  Ham- 
burg on  Concord,  which  are  early  and  valuable.  He  says:  "I  began 
to  hybridize  in  the  spring  of  1862  by  using  Black  Hamburg  pollen  on 
Concord  vine,  from  which  I  obtained  twelve  seeds  from  seven  grapes, 
the  only  fruit  which  I  allowed  to  ripen  on  a  thrifty  young  Concord 
vine.  The  seven  grapes  were  much  larger  than  ordinary  Concords, 
owing,  perhaps,  to  the  fact  of  cutting  off  all  other  fruit  from  the  vine. 
Ten  of  the  twelve  seeds  came  up  the  next  spring.  I  carefully  pro- 
tected them  from  the  sun  until  they  had  rough  leaves,  after  which  I 
gave  them  no  further  care  than  to  keep  them  clear  of  weeds."  We 
commend  this  remark  to  the  attention  of,  especially,  young  men  and 
ladies,  who  desire  to  experiment  in  hybridization.  Its  features  are  : 
1st.  A  vigorous  yotmg  vine.  2d.  Select  only  a  few  flowers,  ten  ar$ 
enough.     Do  not  attempt  to  get  many  seeds,  but  a  few,  well  hybrid- 
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izecl.  3d.  Cut  out  ancl  off  all  other  fruit,  so  that  you  get  the  most 
Vigorous  and  perfect  berries.  4th.  We  wish  size,  earliness,  &a.}  deli- 
cious flavor  ;  secure  that  if  possible  by  early,  choice  berries. 

The  vines  obtained  from  these  seeds  he  says  he  has  fruited,  and 
describes  the  fruit  as  "one-third  larger  than  Concord,  round,  large 
bunch,  not  always  shouldered,  beautiful ;  when  green,  has  specks  of 
gray,  which  disappear  when  ripe.  Ripens  about  September  1st. 
Tasted  well  August  21st.  Very  sweet,  juice  dark  purple.  Dark 
black  with  bloom.  Skin  rather  thick."  Vine  healthy,  lie  "cut 
away  the  anthers  of  Concord,  and  with  the  point  of  a  small  knife  put 
the  Black  Hamburg  pollen  on  the  pistil."  Says  he  has  one  hundred 
hybrids  since  made.  If  he  has  the  best  Concord  Hamburg,  he 
deserves  much  credit  for  it.  Several  other  persons  also  claim  to  have 
made  the  cross  of  Black  Hamburg  on  Concord. 

I  here  take  occasion  to  say,  that  I  went  as  a  voluntary,  unpaid  sur- 
geon to  assist  in  the  care  of  our  wounded  soldiers  in  Grant's  great 
campaign  in  1864.  The  consequence  was,  that  I  but  just  survived  the 
years  1864  and  1865.  Having,  in  the  fall  and  winter  of  1865-6,  about 
1,000  hybridized  seeds  I  distributed  them  to  at  least  a  dozen  friends, 
supposing  that  I  should  never  live  to  see  the  results,  and  fearing  that 
in  my  own  hands  they  would  be  lost.  With  Mr.  Tucker,  of  this 
place,  I  made  arrangements  for  other  seeds.  Mr.  Tucker  and  myself 
have  plants  as  follows :  Ten  Concord  crosses,  nine  of  Rogers'  No.  15,  live 
of  Rogers1  No.  3,  one  of  Ontario,  three  of  Catawba,  two  of  Perkins, 
four  of  Delaware,  five  of  Isabella,  two  of  Oporto,  one  of  Maxatawnv. 
In  these  Black  Hamburg  pollen,  Delaware  pollen,  etc.,  were  used. 
They  will,  in  1869  or  1870,  begin  to  bear  fruit.  And  I  confess  that  I 
shall  be  much  disappointed  if  a  few  of  these  crosses  are  not  worth 
attention,  as  for  example,  Concord  Hamburg,  Concord  Dela- 
ware, Delaware  by  Rogers'  No.  15;  and  others  with  like  promise  of 
value.  The  leaves  and  wood  of  several  are  very  peculiar,  and 
most  of  them  are  in  vigorous  growth.  Of  the  seeds  I  have  fertilized 
by  diverse  pollen  I  have  less  hopes,  as  it  requires  too  long  and  patient 
care  to  reach  the  results.  As  to  the  hybridized  seeds  I  have  given 
away,  I  have  already  convinced  myself  that  a  visit  of  one  of  the 
grape  autocrats,  as  he  would  be,  led  one  friend  to  cast  away  the 
plants,  as  "hybrids  were  impossible."  Another  has  died.  A  third 
has  lost  all  but  two.  While  others  write  that  they  have  six  or  eight 
living  out  of  thirty  to  sixty  seeds  sent  them.  And  here  let  me  say  to 
my  numerous  friends  and  correspondents,  that  I  hope  each  one  will 
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Continue  the  seed  planting  of  the  grape.  Not  without  system,  for 
that  is  too  useless  a  process.  At  least  this  can  be  done.  Intertwine 
a^Crcveling  and  a  Concord.  During  inflorescence  blend  two  cluster? 
of  each.  Cut  away  the  Groveling  anthers,  and  let  the  Concord  fer- 
tilize the  Creveling  pistils.  Save  and  plant  the  seeds.  Try  and 
enlarge  the  Delaware,  as  for  example  by  intwining  a  branch  of 
Rogers'  iNo.  15  with  a  branch  of  a  Delaware.  Cut  away  the  Dela- 
ware anthers,  leaving  Rogers'  No.  15  to  fertilize  the  Delaware  pistils. 
If  you  can  triple  the  size  of  the  Delaware,  you  have  done  yourself 
much  honor,  and  gained  a  grape  that  your  country's  laws  should 
defend  your  right  in  and  give  you  at  least  ten  thousand  dollars 
reward  for.  Such  are  two  out  of  at  least  scores  of  valuable  lines  of 
experiment  trial. 

This  leads  me  to  still  another  thought,  which  is,  the  propriety 
that  Congress  should  pass  an  act,  enabling  the  Patent  Office,  either 
with  or  without  the  sanction  of  the  Agricultural  Department,  to 
issue  a  patent  for  any  applicant  who  figures  and  describes  a  new 
fruit,  plant,  or  other  such  like  novelty. 

It  lias  been  objected  that  such  a  law  would  be  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  property,  as  for  example,  that  an  owner  of  a  potato  should 
sell  the  right  to  one  person  to  plant  and  use  the  variety,  and  limit 
hirn  to  the  sale/br  eating  j)urposes  only.  For  example  Horace  Greeley 
(see  report  Farmer's  Club  of  February,  18G9),  buys  for  five  dollars  a 
farm  right  to  raise  and  use  the  Rose  potato.  A  patent  would  allow 
him  to  raise,  eat,  sell  Rose  potatoes ;  but  his  neighbor,  Carpenter, 
buving  of  him,  cannot  plant  the  potatoes  he  buys  of  Greeley.  This 
in  the  Farmer's  Club,  as  reported,  he  says  may  be  impracticable,  or 
at  least  he  fears  so.  But  it  is  exactly  the  law  of  Hoe's  printing  press. 
He  buys  a  press,  uses  it  and  sells  his  papers.  The  only  difference  is 
that  the  papers  do  not  contain  the  germs  of  self-reproduction.  The 
law  is  the  same. 

I  advocate  such  a  law  :  1st.  Because  the  patent  law  is  well  known; 
and  if  an  exclusive  right  is  just  in  the  mere  arrangement  and  con- 
struction of  the  parts  of  a  mechanism,  then  the  arrangement,  or  dis- 
covery, or  production,  of  a  new  fruit  is  deserving  protection.  2d. 
Because  there  is  no  reward  to  the  originator  of  a  fruit  without  it. 
As  the  grape  propagation  now  is,  all  that  is  necessary,  is  that  suita- 
ble propagating  houses  be  erected  ;  for  example,  fifteen  feet  wide  and 
sixty  feet  long;  and,  if  space  be  desirable,  at  least  five  of  such  houses, 
side  by  side.     Next  to  the  walls  of  these,  on  the  inside,  make  wood 
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tanks,  five  feet  wide,  and  with  the  water  five  inches  deep.  This  will 
give  a  tank  125  feet  long  to  each  lionse.  Let  the  propagator  buy, 
at  say  three  dollars  each,  twenty-five  vines,  which  is  seven ty-iive  dol- 
lars. Let  him  heat  one  house  December  1st  of  any  year,  and  by  Jan- 
uary 15th  he  can  establish'  two  or  three  hundred  vines  in  this  house, 
by  the  green  cuttings ;  and  by  bedding  them  in  rich  soil  ten  inches 
deep,  on  the  tanks  of  his  first  house,  by  May  15th  he  can  have 
his  other  houses  rapidly  tilling  with  thousands  of  potted  plants, 
and  by  June  15th  or  July  1st,  be  putting  the  green  cuttings,  fairly 
rooted,  out  of  doors,  in  beds;  and,  by  crowding  the  forcing  process,  go 
on  till  late  in  the  season ;  and  I  dare  not  stake  my  reputation  on  the 
number  of  thousands  of  plants  that  in  the  second  season  he  can  bring 
into  market,  in  direct  competition  with  the  originator  of  the  vine. 
Thus  the  originator  gets  the  pittance  of  seventy-five  dollars,  and  the 
magic  forcing  house  gets  thousands  of  dollars.  It  may  be  said  that, 
the  originator  can  do  the  same  thing.  I  reply,  so  he  may,  if  he  is 
experienced  in  "green  eye"  propagation.  If  not,  he  loses  his  labor; 
and  at  any  rate  the  whole  sales,  at  any  profit,  are  confined  to  a  few 
years,  and  before  he  has  made  a  single  thousand  dollars,  his. vine,  that 
deserved  ample  pay,  has  gone  out  of  his  hands  everywhere. 

The  patent  law  is,  I  am  too  well  aware,  at  the  best,  but  an  imper- 
fect remedy,  but  is  better  than  none  ;  and  at  the  end  of  more  than  one 
year's  reflection  on  it,  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  the  best  remedy  that 
can  be  devised.  The  main  defect  in  the  patent  law  grows  out  of  the 
uncertainty  that  must  ever  be  about  the  question  of  novelty  •  yet 
some  of  the  strongest  patents  are  very  limited  in  their  novelty,  or  are 
built  on  suppressed  facts.  On  these  points,  doubts,  for  fruits  can 
rarely  exist.  It  is  true,  for  example,  that  Delaware  may  be  claimed 
to  have  originated  in  Ohio,  when  it  had,  at  least  twenty  years  before 
been  known  in  !S"ew  Jersey.  But  the  truth  on  fruits  contains  so  limi- 
ted an  amount  of  matter,  that  such  questions  are  very  soon  solved. 
But  in  a  sewing  machine,  for  example,  the  eye-pointed  needle  is  as 
old  as  the  pyramids;  the  plunging  an  eye-pointed  needle  through 
work  on  a  table,  is  found  in  the  old  embroidery  machines,  as  well  as 
putting  the  shuttle  through  the  loop  by  hand,  and  only  the  movino-  by 
complete  machinery,  aided  by  a  high  state  of  mechanical  art  consti- 
tuted the  American  invention.  But  such  questions  cannot  often  arise 
in  fruits,  for  the  original  tree,  vine  or  plant  is  known,  and  the  pro- 
duce of  propagation  readily  traced. 

The  glaring  injustice  of  the  use  by  the  public  of  another  man's 
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labors,  in  a  plant,  is  illustrated  by  the  case  of  Rev.  Mr.  Goodrich,  in 
the  potato.  Before  he  worked  out  the  problem,  we  had  almost  the 
total  loss  of  this  esculent.  He  revolutionized  the  whole  value  of  the 
potato  in  the  whole  United  States.  To-day  the  value  of  his  labors 
cannot  be  less  than  ten  millions  of  dollars  annually,  yet,  if  I  am 
credibly  informed,  he  died  in  poverty,  and  ins  family  are  worth  less 
than  live  thousand  dollars,  their  whole  property  told.  I  hope  this  is 
not  the  case,  for  if  true,  it  is  a  shame  that  he  who  gave  millions  on 
millions,  had  no  way  to  claim  a  suitable  compensation  from  that  class 
of  men,  of  all  others,  the  least  grateful,  the  farmers,  who  do  not  even 
know  or  respect  his  name. 

But  I  must  close  this  article.  In  it  I  have  attempted  no  labored 
argument,  nor  any  accurate  or  scientific  description.  Nor  have  I 
given  even  the  rough  cuts  of  drawings  and  photographs  of  grape 
clusters,  that  I  have  of  the  varieties  I  have  named,  as  well  as  others 
that  it  would  now  be  premature  to  announce.  Again  I  repeat  in  this 
public  manner,  that  I  request  drawings,  photographic  pictures,  accu- 
rately measured,  in  sizes,  and  histories  of  new  grapes  from  all  who 
have  them,  and  samples  of  fruit,  that  I  may  be  able,  in  a  fair  and 
disinterested  manner,  to  describe  them  in  this  series  of  articles  that, 
beginning  in  1859,  are  found  in  the  reports  of  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment of  Washington  and  in  the  New  York  State  Agricultural 
reports.  If  I  have  misstated  any  fact,  I  hope  the  reader  will  see  that 
it  is  not  by  design,  but  unavoidable  misinformation.  As  I  have  said, 
in  the  great  campaign  of  Grant  in  1864,  I  went  as  surgeon  on 
the  call  for  aid,  and  at  Fredericksburg,  White  House,  Ya.,  and 
elsewhere,  I  labored  with  our  wounded.  In  that  work  I  poisoned  my 
hand  by  wound-virus,  next  in  malignancy  to  dissecting  virus.  Ever 
since,  no  one  but  myself  knows  the  task  and  the  burden  that  all  duties 
of  life  have  been  ;  too  feeble  most  of  the  time  to  train  my  own  vines; 
too  exhausted  to  even  write  out  my  thoughts  and  observations,  I  have 
been  silent  when  I  would  have  said  and  done  more.  If  I  recover  the 
inveterate  dyspepsia,  that  is  the  ultimatum  of  neuralgia  and  other  con- 
comitant evils,  I  hope  yet  to  put  in  shape  the  large  voluminous  pages 
on  the  vine  I  have  in  a  crude  state. 

I  close  by  calling  attention  to  the  peculiar  culture  of  the  vine  as 
seen  at  Ilammondsport,  N.  Y.  I  do  this  because  I  am  persuaded  that 
a  fair  test  of  any  grape  cannot  be  had,  without  placing  the  vine  under 
favorable  circumstances;  and  at  Ilammondsport  I  have  seen  vines 
that  I  was  almost  ready  to  condemn,  bearing  such  clusters  as  I  did 
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not  consider  them  capable  of.  Also,  on  the  Hudson  river,  I  saw  & 
wild  vine,  a  clear  red  grape,  that,  wild,  never  bore  over  four  berries  in 
a  bunch,  load  the  cluster  with  fifteen  to  twenty  berries  when  under 
skillful  training. 

There  seems,  to  the  casual  visitor  at  Hammondsport,  no  system  in 
all  the  vicinity,  except  that  the  dryer  and  more  covered  with  the 
slaty  flat  stone  debris  of  the  geological  group,  known  as  Chemung- 
group,  the  better ;  a  careful  avoidance  of  the  gravelly  and  seemingly 
fine  slopes  of  dryer  lands  in  the  valley,  and  the  selection  of  abrupt, 
very  steep  hill-sides.     To  which  is  added  the  finely  kept,  almost  weed- 
less  state  of  cultivation,  and  placing  the  vines  on  wire  trellis,  and 
training  the  fruit  very  near  the  ground,  or  as  one  of  the  vineyardists 
there  expressed  it :  "  We  keep  the  fruit  out  of  the  rain-mud  splash,  and 
as  low  as  can  be,  which  is  from  ten  to  eighteen  inches  from  the  ground, 
and  by  a  renewal  system."     The  rules  for  dwarf  pear  training  are  few, 
and  to  a  novice  the  trees  may  seem  to  be  without  any  known  plan 
so  here,  it  is  quite  difficult  to  see  at  the  first  glance,  how  they  renew 
their  vines,  yet  one  cannot  but  observe  that  in  the  vast  number  of 
vines  to  be  cared  for,  it  is  considered  not  best  to  force  accurately  any 
buds,  but  by  pruning  compel  the  vine  to  produce  canes  from  near 
the  stump  or  surface  of  the  ground  ;  and  of  these  constantly  produced 
new  canes,  the  best  are  selected  for  fruit  and  the  rest  cut  away.     In 
the  report  of  this  Society  for  1865,  I  have  quite  elaborately  drawn  out 
certain  forms,  very  fixed  in  their  character.,  and  other  forms  that  are 
more  of  the  random  renewal  training.     I  could  clearly  see  that  the 
principles  I  laid  down,  and  those  of  our  praiseworthy  friends  at  Ham- 
mondsport, were  the  same.     The  training  then  they  adopt,  I  should 
call  a  sort  of  hush  renewal ;  that  is,  they  form  no  distinct  stem,  head, 
or  permanent  branches,  in  such  a  shape  that  every  vine  shows  themy 
or  that  each  vineyard  has  a  sort  of  personal  identity  in  itself;  yet  you 
see  a  stem,  a  longish  head,  and  branches  to  each  vine,  and  a  centering 
of  the  fruit  on  the  lower  wire  in  an  admirable  manner.  "Without  figures 
and  actual  photographic  views  of  their  vines,  I  cannot,  perhaps,  make 
this  plainer. 

As  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  nowhere  in  America  can  so  many 
thousand  acres  of  vines  be  seen  in  any  one  place ;  nor  any  set  of 
clearer-headed,  more  enthusiastic,  or  wiser  men,  no  more  intelli- 
gent grape  growers,  more  hospitable,  or  kind-hearted  people ;  with 
better  example  of  what  can  be  done  in  American  grapes,  I  am 
willing  and  desirous  to  cite  their  results  as  beyond  all  praise.     More 
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can  be  learned  in  a  few  days,  of  correct  grape  culture  there  than 
anywhere  else.  So  too  in  their  wines;  no  one  can  overvalue  the 
light,  agreeable  champagne  of  the  Pleasant  Valley  Wine  Company, 
nor  the  heavier,  stronger  wines  of  the  Urbana  Company.  I  should 
be  sorry  were  the  distinctive  character  of  either  company  changed. 
I  am  not  a  wine-drinker  myself,  but  I  have  occasionally  tasted 
wines  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  Certainly  these  companies 
need  not  be  considered  as  claiming  too  much,  if  they  clearly  assume 
before  the  public,  that  they  are  supplying  wines  that  will  compete 
with  any  in  the  market.  For  myself  I  prefer  the  extremely  light 
wines,  such  as  I  can  drink  several  glasses  of  and  feel  no  headache  or 
annoyance  afterward ;  and  such  they  certainly  give  us.  But  wine  is  a 
side  question  to  this  article,  and  I  only  name  it  in  the  exuberance  of 
my  joy,  that  no  American  need  feel  any  fear  in  saying  that  the  men, 
the  vineyard,  the  wine  at  Hammondsport,  he  is  proud  of,  as  having 
all  the  excellence  of  the  old  world,  yet  distinctively  American,  and 
in  the  hands  of  Americans. 

Returning  to  my  starting  point,  I  must  clearly  insist  that  in  the  trial 
of  new  grapes,  as  by  seedlings  and  by  crosses  they  arrive,  they  be 
trained  by  some  good  system,  and  have  competent  culture.  Many 
now  neglected  will  thus  be  found  to  be  valuable,  and  all  will  be  better 
tested.  And  at  last,  when  the  final  great  American  grape  shall  have 
arisen,  or  a  score  of  such  noble  ones  as  Europe  now  has,  fitted  to  our 
climate  and  eaten  everywhere  in  all  our  broad  domain,  we,  who  by  faith 
saw  them,  and  attempted  something  to  reach  that  result,  will  now  and 
then  be  remembered  as  not  in  vain  in  the  path  onward,  even  if  we 
■die  without  the  sight. 
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ON  THE  SOLUBILITY  OF  PHOSPIIATIC  MATERIALS, 

WITH  SPECIAL  REFERENCE  TO  THE  PRACTICAL  EFFICACY  OF  THE  VARIOUS  FORMS 
IN  WHICH  BONES  ARE  USED  IN  AGRICULTURE. 


By  Dr.  Augustus  Voelcker. 


[From  the  Journal  of  the  R.  A.  S.  of  England,  1868.] 

The  comparative  efficacy  of  bones,  superphosphate  of  lime,  copro- 
lites,  and  other  purely  phosphatic  materials,  depends,  in  a  great 
measure,  on  the  facility  with  which  they  pass  into  the  watery  liquids 
present  in  cultivated  soils,  from  which  plants  derive  their  nourish- 
ment. 

Coprolites,  apatite,  rock  guano,  and  other  varieties  of  mineral 
phosphates,  scarcely  produce  a  visible  effect  upon  vegetation,  even 
when  they  are  applied  to  the  land  in  a  finely  powdered  condition  and 
in  large  quantities,  because  they  are  not  readily  soluble  in  water, 
and  consequently  cannot  be  assimilated  by  our  crops  in  quantities 
sufficient  to  promote  a  luxuriant  growth. 

In  order  to  render  mineral  phosphates  more  useful,  the  manufac- 
turing chemist,  as  is  well  known,  dissolves  them  in  sulphuric  acid,  or, 
in  other  words,  converts  them  into  superphosphates. 

Experience  has  not  only  proved  this  to  be  an  economical  way  of 
utilizing  mineral  phosphates  for  agricultural  purposes,  but  has  like- 
wise shown  it  to  be  the  only  available  means  of  converting  the 
inactive  phosphatic  minerals  into  powerful  artificial  manures.  If  it 
be  an  admitted  fact  that  such  materials  in  a  state  of  fine  powder  are 
of  little  practical  utility  to  the  farmer,  it  follows  that  manure  manu- 
facturers should  render  phosphatic  minerals  as  completely  soluble  as 
possible  by  chemical  treatment  with  acid.  It  may,  however,  be  ques- 
tioned whether  this  proceeding  is  equally  well  adapted,  or  equally 
necessary  for  converting  bone-dust,  boiled  bones,  ivory-dust,  and 
such  like  materials,  into  efficacious  artificial  manures. 

It  is  found  that  in  porous  soils,  even  half-inch  bones  are  sufficiently 
soluble  to  yield  abundance  of  phosphatic  food  to  the  turnip  crop,  in 
accordance  with  the  practice  of  many  good  farmers.  It  is,  moreover, 
well  known  that  the  intimate  admixture  of  phosphate  of  lime  with 
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decomposing  organic  matters  favors  the  solution  of  the  phosphate, 
and  likewise  that  phosphate  of  lime  is  more  soluble  in  the  presence  of 
ammoniacal  salts  than  it  is  in  pure  water. 

The  various  conditions  which  affect  the  solubility  of  phosphate  of 
lime  in  water  therefore  have  a  direct  practical  bearing  on  the  appli- 
cation of  bone  manures  in  agriculture. 

In  the  present  paper  I  purpose  giving  a  brief  account  of  an  experi- 
mental inquiry,  having  for  its  object  to  determine  the  extent  to  which 
various  phosphatic  materials  are  soluble  in  water  and  in  some  saline 
solutions.  Having  directed  my  attention  more  especially  to  the  cir- 
cumstances which  affect  the  solubility  of  bones,  I  shall  have  occasion 
to  offer  some  remarks  on  the  relative  efficacy  of  the  various  forms  in 
which  bone  manures  are  presented  to  the  notice  of  the  agriculturist 

Solubility  of  Puke  Tribasic  Phosphate  op  Lime  (Bone-earth)  in 

Distilled  Water. 

In  the  first  place,  tribasic  phosphate  of  lime,  artificially  prepared, 
was  chosen  for  experiment.  Its  preparation  was  simply  effected  by 
pouring  a  neutral  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium  into  a  solution  of 
ordinary  phosphate  of  soda,  taking  care  not  to  completely  precipitate 
the  soluble  phosphate  contained  in  the  latter.  The  precipitate  pro- 
duced under  these  conditions  was  washed  until  a  drop  of  the  washings 
was  not  rendered  in  the  slightest  degree  turbid  by  nitrate  of  silver. 

Dried  and  heated,  it  is  a  compound  consisting  of  three  equivalents 
of  lime  and  one  equivalent  of  phosphoric  acid,  hence  its  name  tribasic 
phosphate  of  lime. 

100  parts  contain : 

Lime  (3  Ca  O) 54.19 

Phosphoric  acid  (P  O  5) 45.81 

100.00 


Some  of  the  precipitated  pure  phosphate  of  lime  was  left  in  a  moist 
gelatinous  condition,  and  in  that  state  its  solubility  in  water  was 
tested. 

The  remainder  was  burnt  and  afterwards  finely  ground. 

In  each  case  a  considerable  excess  of  the  gelatinous  and  moist 
precipitated  phosphate  of  lime,  and  of  the  finely  powdered  and 
burnt  phosphate  was  mixed  with  about  half  a  gallon  of  cold  and  dis- 
tilled water,  repeatedly  shaken  up  from  time  to  time,  and  left  in  con- 
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tact  with  the  water  for  a  week.  The  clear  liquid  resting  on  the 
undissolved  phosphate  of  lime  was  then  drawn  off  with  a  syphon,  and 
filtered  perfectly  clear  through  fine  filtering-paper.  A  pint  of  the 
clear  solution  was  then  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  heated  residue 
finally  weighed.  In  each  case  two  pints  of  liquid  were  evaporated 
separately,  and  the  following  results  obtained  : 

Amount  of  Phosphate  of  Lime  (3  Ca  O,  P  05.)  dissolved  m 


Pure  tribasic  phosphate  of  (  1st  experiment 
lime   precipitated,   burnt  1  2d  experiment, 
and  finely  ground (  Mean 

Pure  tribasic  phosphate  of  (  1st  experiment 
lime  precipitated  and  still  <  2d  experiment, 
moist /  Mean 


One  pint. 
Grains. 

Per  gallon. 
Grains. 

.28 

2.24 

.27 

2.16 

.275 

2.20 

.72 

5.76 

.67 

5.36 

.695 

5.56 

It  will  be  seen  that  tribasic  phosphate  of  lime  in  a  gelatinous  and 
still  moist  condition  is  much  more  soluble  than  it  is  after  being  dried 
and  burnt.  In  the  latter  condition,  according  to  these  experiments, 
1  part  requires  31.818  parts  of  water  to  effect  its  solution;  whilst  in 
a  gelatinous  condition  1  part  dissolves  in  14.388  parts  of  distilled 
water. 

Solubility  of  Tribasic  Phosphate  of  Magnesia  in  Distilled  Water. 

Phosphate  of  magnesia  being  a  constituent  of  the  bones  of  all 
animals,  I  tried  some  experiments  with  artificially  prepared  tribasic 
phosphate  of  magnesia,  obtained  by  pouring  a  neutral  solution  of  sul- 
phate of  magnesia  into  a  solution  of  ordinary  tribasic  phosphate  of 
soda,  and  thoroughly  washing  the  precipitated  phosphate.  In  dis- 
tilled water  phosphate  of  magnesia  is  considerably  more  soluble  than 
phosphate  of  lime,  as  it  will  be  seen  by  the  following  determinations : 

Amount  of  Phosphate  of  Magnesia  (3  Mg  O,  S  Oz.)  dissolved  by 

One  pint  of 
distilled  water.         Per  gallon. 
Grains.  Grains. 

Phosphate      of      magnesia]  J*  experiment..        .87  6.96 

hnrnt  and  finely  gronnd.  j  $^n™±  |        f8  <£ 

Phosphate  of  magnesia  in  a  i  J*  experiment  . .     1 .  78  14 .  24 
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Here  again  we  see  that  the  precipitated  and  still  moist  phosphate 
is  much  more  soluble  in  water  than  that  which  had  been  burnt  and 
ground. 

Solubility  of  Phosphate  of  Lima  in  Water  containing  one  per  cent  of 
Chloride  of  Ammonium  {Sal  Ammoniac),  and  in  Solutions  con- 
taining one  per  cent  of  Carbonate  of  Ammonia. 

» 

A  large  excess  of  phosphate  of  lime  was  placed  in  a  bottle  and 
repeatedly  shaken  with  a  solution  of  chloride  of  ammonium ;  after  a 
lapse  of  seven  days  the  clear  liquid  was  drawn  from  the  undissolved 
phosphate  of  lime,  and  filtered  ;  one  pint  was  then  evaporated  to  dry- 
ness and  the  residue  heated  ;  the  heated  residue  was  dissolved  in  a  few 
drops  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  solution  precipitated  with  ammo- 
nia ;  the  precipitate  was  washed  with  a  little  distilled  water  and  then 
dried,  heated  and  weighed,  when  the  following  results  were  obtained: 


\ Precipitated  phosphate  of  (  1st  experiment  . 
lime  (3  Ca  O,  P  05.)  •<  2d  experiment . . 
still  moist f  Mean 


Amount  deposited 

In  1  pint. 

Per  gallon. 

Grains. 

Grains. 

2.77 

22.16 

2.67 

21.36 

2.72 

21.76 

In  the  presence  of  an  ammonia  salt,  phosphate  of  lime  thus 
becomes  much  more  soluble  than  in  pure  water.  The  addition  of 
one  per  cent  of  sal  ammoniac  to  the  water  employed  in  the  preced- 
ing experiments  increased  the  solubility  of  phosphate  of  lime  in  dis- 
tilled water  nearly  fourfold. 

Carbonate  of  ammonia  likewise  renders  phosphate  of  lime  more 
readily  soluble  than  it  is  in  pure  water,  but  not  to  the  same  extent  as 
sal  ammoniac,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  results : 

Amount  of  Phosphate  of  Lime  dissolved  by  Water  containing  one  per 
cent  of  Carbonate  of  Ammonia. 

In  1  pint.  Per  gallon. 

Grains.  Grains. 

-o      .   .,    ,   j      t        i  p  (  1st  experiment  ..      1.42  11.36 

Precipitated    phosphate    ^  J  2d  experiment  . .     1.40  11.20 

lime (Mean 1.41  11.28 

In  the  next  place,  I  have  to  record  some  experiments  which  have 
shown  me  that  neither  chloride  of  sodium  nor  nitrate  of  soda  has  any 
effect  in  materially  increasing  the  solubility  of  pure  phosphate  of 
lime  in  water. 


Calculated 

In  1  pint. 

Per  gallon. 

Grains. 

Grains. 

r  1st  experiment  . . 

.52 

4.16 

2d  experiment . . . 

.55 

4.40 

3d  experiment.. . 

.58 

4.64 

4th  experiment  . . 

.57 

4.56 

^  Mean 

.555 

4.44 
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Amount  of  Phosphate  of  Lime  dissolved  by  Water  containing  one 
per  cent  of  Chloride  of  Sodium  in  Solution. 


Precipitated    phosphate    of 
lime 


On  comparing  these  results  with  those  obtained  by  dissolving  phos- 
phate of  lime  in  pure  distilled  water,  it  might  appear  that  the 
presence  of  common  salt  had  somewhat  reduced  the  solubility  of  the 
precipitated  phosphate  of  lime.  I  do  not,  however,  think  this  was 
really  the  case,  for  the  precipitated  phosphate  used  in  the  salt  experi- 
ments had  been  kept  longer,  and  becomes  less  gelatinous  and  more 
dense  than  the  specimen  treated  with  distilled  water;  and  direct 
experiments  have  shown  me  that  this  difference  in  the  mechanical 
condition  of  the  phosphate  slightly  affects  its  solubility  in  water. 

Amount  of  Phosphate  of  Lime  dissolved  by  Water  containing  one 
per  cent  of  Nitrate  of  Soda. 

Calculated 
In  1  pint.  per  gallon. 

Grains.  Grains. 

Precipitated    phosphate   ofj  If  experiment 87  6.96 

r    r  .           *.  .   r    -,.,.       {  2d  experiment...        .85  6.80 

hme  in  a  moist  condition.  |  Mean I g6  6_gg 

The  material  employed  in  this  experiment  was  recently  prepared 
and  very  bulky,  and  on  this  account  dissolved  rather  more  readily 
than  the  phosphafe  of  lime  of  another  preparation  in  the  previous 
trial  with  distilled  water. 

Making  due  allowance  for  the  differences  in  the  mechanical  state  of 
aggregation  of  the  particles  of  the  phosphate  and  the  unavoidable 
errors  which  attach  to  all  analytical  determinations  of  that  kind,  I 
believe  the  results  of  the  several  determinations  decidedly  prove  that 
neither  common  salt  nor  nitrate  of  soda  increases  the  solubility  of 
phosphate  of  lime  in  water. 

In  the  next  place,  I  determined  the  amount  of  phosphate  of  lime 
which  distilled  water  is  capable  of  taking  up  from  pure  bone-ash, 
commercial  South  American  bone-ash,  coprolites,  and  a  number  of 
other  phosphatic  materials,  .mentioned  in  the  subjoined  tabular  state- 
ment of  results. 
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In  operating  upon  phosphatic  minerals,  guanos,  &c.,  it  is  not  suffi- 
cient merely  to  evaporate  the  watery  solution  to  dryness  ;  for,  besides 
phosphates  of  lime,  water  dissolves  more  or  less  carbonate  of  lime, 
magnesia,  and  traces  of  alkalies,  which,  added  to  the  weight  of  the 
phosphate  of  lime,  in  many  instances  would  give  quite  erroneous 
results.  By  leaving  an  excess  of  the  several  materials  in  contact  with 
water  for  a  week,  and  subsequently  filtering,  a  perfectly  clear  liquid 
was  obtained  in  each  case ;  of  this  two  pints  were  evaporated  sepa- 
rately to  dryness ;  the  residue  was  then  dissolved  in  as  little  hydro- 
chloric acid  as  possible,  and  the  solution  precipitated  with  ammonia; 
in  some  instances  the  precipitated  phosphate  was  re-dissolved  and 
thrown  down  a  second  time  with  ammonia,  and,  after  washing  with  a 
little  water,  dried,  burnt,  and  weighed. 

The  pure  bone-ash  was  made  from  the  shank-bone  of  a  horse,  and 
was  washed  with  distilled  water  for  a  long  time  to  free  it  from  all 
saline  matter  contained  in  it  before  trying  the  solubility  of  the  phos- 
phate.    Its  composition  in  100  parts  was  as  follows: 

Composition  of  Pure  Bone-ash  {from  Shank-hone  of  a  Horse). 

Phosphoric  acid* 40.29 

Lime 55 .  01 

Magnesia .84 

Potash 25 

Soda 03 

Carbonic  acid 2 .  99 

Sulphuric  acid traces. 

Chlorine ... . traces. 

99.41 

*  Equal  to  tribasic  phosphate  of  lime  (hone-earth),  87.29. 


Amount  of  Phosphate  of  Lime  dissolved  ly  distilled  Water  from 
the  following  materials : 


Pure  bone-ash  (from  a  very 
hard   bone) 


•  1st  experiment 
2d  experiment, 
3d  experiment. 
4  th  experiment 
Mean 


Commercial       sample 
American   bone-ash . 


of 


1st  experiment 
2d  experiment 
Mean 


Calculated 

In  1  pint. 

per  gallon. 

Grains. 

Grains, 

.13 

1.04 

.17 

1.36 

.14 

1.12 

.15 

1.20 

.14? 

1.18 

.25 

2.00 

.22 

1.76 

.235 

1.88 
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(  1st  experiment  . 

Peruvian  guano ■<  2d   experiment  . 

(  Mean 


(  1st  experiment 

Kooria  Mooria  guano <  2d   experiment 

f  Mean 


(  1st  experiment  . 

Sombrero  phosphate <  2d   experiment  . 

f  Mean 


(  1st  experiment 
Monk's  Island  phosphate . .  i  2d   experiment 

f  Mean 


(  1st  experiment 

Suffolk  coprolites <  2d   experiment 

f  Mean 


(  1st  experiment  . 
Cambridgeshire   coprolites.  <  2d   experiment  . 


Mean 


T7  ,  -,  ,        t      .,  1st  experiment  . 

J^stramadura  phosphorite..  <  0  -,        r    .         . 
r      *  (2d   experiment  . 

(  1st  experiment  . 
Norwegian  apatite s  2d   experiment  . 


<  za   e^ 
(  Mean 


n  1  pint. 
Graina. 

Calculated 

per  gallon. 

Grains. 

.30 
.33 
.315 

2.40 
"  2.64 

2.52 

.15 

.18 
.165 

1.20 
1.44 
1.32 

.10 
.11 

.105 

.80 
.88 
.84 

.13 
.12 
.125 

1.04 

.96 

1.00 

.09 
.07 
.08 

.72 
.56 
.64 

.08 
.07 
.075 

.64 

.56 

.60 

.10 
.10 

.80 
.80 

.06 
.05 
.055 

.48 
.40 
.44 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  earthy  phosphates  in  Peruvian  guano  are 
more  soluble  in  water  than  the  phosphates  in  bone-ash ;  these,  in 
their  turn,  dissolve  more  readily  than  the  phosphates  in  hard  rock 
guano  or  in  coprolites.  Indeed,  all  the  harder  and  crystallized  mine- 
rals in  the  preceding  experiments  yielded  considerably  less  phosphate 
of  lime  to  water  than  the  more  porous  and  amorphous  materials. 

Some  of  the  preceding  phosphatic  substances  were  next  shaken 
with  solutions  containing  separately  one  per  cent  of  chloride  of 
ammonium,  one  per  cent  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  one  per  cent 
of  common  salt,  and  one  per  cent  of  nitrate  of  soda,  and  the  following 
results  obtained : 

Amount  of  Phosjyhate  of  Lime  dissolved  oy  Water  containing  one 
jper  cent  of  Chloride  of  Ammonium  {Sal  Ammoniac). 

In  1  pint.  Per  gallon. 

Grains.  Grains. 

Pure  bone-ash,  yielding  to  distilled  water  1.20 

grains  of  phosphate  of  lime  per  gallon 39  3.12 
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In  1  pint. 
Grains. 

12 


Commercial  bone-ash,  1  .,  , 
yielding  to  distilled  |  lst  experiment 
water  1.76  grains  of  V  a  •,  .        ,      if7 

phosphate  of  lime  I  2d  experiment 
per  gallon 


Per  gallon. 
Grains. 


after  3  days  con- 
tact with  water     .96 

after  12  days  con- 
tact with  water  3 .  76 


lst  experiment . . 
2d  experiment . . 
Mean 


Cambridge  coprolites,  yield- 
ing to  distilled  water  .56 
gr.  of  phosphate  per  gal . 

Suffolk  coprolites,  yielding  (  lst  experiment.. 
.56  grains  of  phosphate  per  <  2d  experiment... 
gallon  to  distilled  water .  (  Mean 14 


In  1  pint. 
Grains. 

.20 
.18 
.19 

.15 
.13 


Per  gallon. 
Grains. 

1.60 
1.44 
1.52 

1.20 
1.04 
1.12 


Amount  of  Phosphate  of  Lime  dissolved  by  Water  containing  one 
per  cent  of  Carbonate  of  Ammonia. 


Suffolk  coprolites 


lst  experiment . . 
2d  experiment.. 
Mean 


Cambridge  coprolites 


lst  experiment . . . 
2d  experiment . . . 
Mean 


In  1  pint. 
Grains. 

.21 

.22 
.215 

.19 
.21 

.20 


Per  gallon. 
Grains. 

1.68 
1.76 
1.72 

1.52 
1.68 
1.60 


In  all  the  preceding  experiments  the  presence  of  amnion  iacal  salts 
increased  the  solubility  of  the  phosphate  of  lime  in  the  substances 
employed. 

Solutions  of  nitrate  of  soda  and  of  common  salt,  of  various  degrees 
of  strength,  left  in  contact  with  finely-ground  phosphatic  minerals 
for  a  week  or  longer,  I  found,  dissolved  no  more  phosphate  of  lime 
than  distilled  water  did.  It  is  needless  to  give  the  detailed  results, 
for  they  were  uniformly  negative. 

Passing  them  over,  I  have  now  to  refer  to  a  number  of  experi- 
ments instituted  for  the  purpose  of  determining  how  far  the  manur- 
ing efficacy  of  half  inch  bones,  fine  bone-dust  and  other  forms  in 
which  bone  manure  is  sold,  is  affected  by  their  relative  solubility  in 
water. 

The  raw  materials  employed  in  the  first-  Series  of  bone  experiments 
were : 

1.  Yery  hard  shank-bones  of  ox,  coarsely  ground. 

2.  Ordinary  commercial  bone-dust,  made  from  rather  hard  bones. 

3.  Ordinary  commercial  bone-dust,  made  from  rather  porous  bones. 

4.  The  pith  of  ox  horns  (sloughs),  a  very  porous  description  of  bone. 
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5.  Boiled  bones  (the  refuse  bones  of  glue  makers). 

An  excess  of  each  of  these  substances  was  placed  with  pure  distilled 
water  in  glass  bottles,  in  some  instances  for  three  days,  in  others  for  a 
week  or  twelve  days ;  the  liquid  was  shaken  at  intervals  repeatedly, 
then  allowed  to  settle  and  filtered  clear.  The  clear  liquid  was  then 
evaporated  to  dryness,  the  residue  heated  in  a  platinum  capsule,  and 
taken  up  with  a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid.  The  solution  was 
then  precipitated  with  ammonia,  and  the  precipitate  collected,  washed, 
dried  and  weighed,  when  the  following  results  were  obtained : 

Amount  of  Bone-phosphates  dissolved  hy  one  Gallon  (70,000  grains) 
of  distilled  Water  from  different  kinds  of  Bone-dust  and  hoiled 
Bones. 

Bone-phosphates, 
dissolved  by  a 
gallon  of  water. 

fist   experiment,    after  3 

1.  Hard   shank-bones   from  J      days 48   grains. 

oxen I  2d  experiment,  after  12 

L     days 80 


a 


2.  Commercial  Bone-dust 
(made  from  rather  solid 
bones) 


rlst   experiment,    after   1 

week 3.68 

2d   experiment,    after    1 
week 4.24 


« 


(made  from  rather  porous  >  After  1  week 5 .  40 

bones ) ) 

4.  Pith  of  ox-horns After  1  week 5.36 

5.  Boiled  bones  (glue  makers  j  After  ±        k g  90      « 

refuse) ) 

In  explanation  of  these  results,  I  would  observe  that  the  material 
employed  in  the  first  experiment  was  specially  selected,  washed  per- 
fectly clean,  and  broken  up  into  coarse  bits,  which,  before  the  experi- 
ment was  begun,  were  long  soaked  in  cold  water  in  order  to  free 
them  from  any  soluble  impurities  always  present  in  ordinary  bone- 
dust. 

The  very  hard  bone-dust,  it  will  be  seen,  was  scarcely  at  all  affected 
by  water  in  the  course  of  three  days  ;  after  a  longer  period  it  was  some- 
what more  dissolved,  but  even  then  very  little  phosphate  of  lime 
passed  into  solution;  for  the  actual  quantity  of  bone-phosphates 
amounted  to  only  eight-tenths  of  a  grain  per  gallon,  whilst  in  seven 
days  about  four  times  as  much  was  dissolved  from  ordinary  bone-dust. 
The  two  samples  of  porous  bone-dust,  as  might  have  been  anticipated, 
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were  more  soluble  than  ordinary  dust ;  and  the  sample  of  boiled 
bones,  which,  it  should  be  stated,  was  reduced  to  a  tolerably  fine 
powder  before  being  placed  in  water,  was  slightly  more  soluble 
than  the  two  preceding  samples. 

Boiled  bones,  or  steamed  bones  as  they  may  more  appropriately 
be  called — for  they  are  the  refuse  after  the  gelatine  has  been  extracted 
from  them  by  high-pressure  steam — vary  greatly  in  composition  and 
in  their  solubility  in  water.  In  many  instances  this  bone  refuse 
yields  phosphate  of  lime  far  less  sparingly  to  water  than  good  sam- 
ples of  common  half-inch  bones,  from  which  the  fat  and  but  little 
of  the  nitrogenous  organic  constituents  have  been  extracted  by 
boiling. 

But  although  in  the  present  instance  boiled  bones,  in  the  shape  of 
glue  makers'  refuse,  yielded  more  phosphate  of  lime  to  water  than 
the  other  substances  employed  did,  it  must  not  be  inferred  that  this 
refuse  material  always  affords,  with  greater  readiness,  a  supply  of 
soluble  phosphates  to  plants. 

The  two  samples  of  commercial  bone-dust  were  both,  as  usual  in 
the  case  of  green  or  fresh  bones,  impregnated  with  grease,  which  in 
a  great  measure  prevents  their  decomposition  and  their  solution  in 
water. 

Experiments  with  Hard  Bone-dust. 

In  the  next  place  I  tried  some  experiments  to  test  the  solubility  of 
bone-dust  made  from  hard  bones,  containing  but  little  fatty  matter. 

The  first  sample  was  a  specimen  of  very  hard  and  fine  dust ;  the 
second  sample  was  coarser,  and  the  third  about  as  fine  as  the  first,  but 
made  of  bones  not  quite  so  solid.  On  analysis  the  third  sample 
yielded  the  following  results  : 

Composition  of  fine  Bone-dust,  made  chiefly  from  hard  solid  hones. 

Moisture 10.36 

Organic  matter* 30.92 

Phosphates  of  lime  and  magnesia  (bone-earth) 52.44 

Carbonate  of  lime 5.16 

Alkaline  salts 84 

Sand 28 

100.00 


*  Containing  nitrogen 8.51 

Equal  to  ammonia 4.56 
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Separate  portions  of  each  of  these  three  samples  were  placed  in 
glass-stoppered  Winchester  quarts,  and  shaken  repeatedly  with  dis- 
tilled water,  the  proportions  being  500  grains  of  bone-dust  for  every 
deci-gallon  of  water.  The  liquid  was  then  allowed  to  settle,  and 
after  twenty-four  hours'  standing,  it  was  drawn  off  and  filtered  per- 
fectly clear.  A  weighed  quantity  of  the  clear  solution  was  acidulated 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  evaporated  to  dryness  in  a  water  bath  ; 
the  amount  of  nitrogen  in  the  dry  residue  being  subsequently  deter- 
mined in  the  usual  manner  by  a  nitrogen  combustion  with  soda-lime. 
"When  a  watery  solution  of  bone  is  boiled  down  to  dryness,  some 
ammonia  evaporates,  especially  when  the  bones  are  in  a  state  of 
putrefaction  ;  for  this  reason  a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid  were 
added  to  the  clear  bone  solution,  and  thereby  the  volatilization  of  any 
ammonia  prevented. 

In  another  weighed  quantity  (generally  one  deci-gallon)  of  the 
clear  bone  solution,  the  phosphates  were  determined  by  first  evapo- 
rating the  solution  to  dryness,  heating  the  residue  in  a  platinum  cap- 
sule, and  proceeding  further  as  before  described. 

The  bone-dust  remaining  undissolved  was  again  shaken  up  with  as 
much  distilled  water  as  was  employed  in  making  the  first  solution,  it 
was  then  allowed  to  settle  for  twenty  -four  hours,  and  the  filtered 
liquid  was  treated  precisely  in  the  same  way  as  the  first  solution. 

In  like  manner  a  third  solution  was  obtained  from  the  same  bone- 
dust  which  was  employed  for  making  the  first. 

The  object  of  these  successive  exhaustions  with  water  was  to 
ascertain  if,  with  the  removal  of  the  more  soluble  nitrogenous  con- 
stituents of  bones,  the  solubility  of  the  bone-phosphates  remained  the 
same  or  became  less. 

In  the  first  watery  extract  the  proportion  of  nitrogenous  organic 
constituents,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  was  much  more  considerable 
than  in  the  liquids  obtained  by  a  second  or  third  exhaustion  with 
water,  and  as  some  organic  matters  appear  to  exercise  a  solvent  action 
upon  phosphate  of  lime,  it  was  deemed  desirable  to  try  the  effects  of 
successive  portions  of  water  upon  bone. 

Calculated  per  gallon,  the  following  results  were  obtained  in  the 
several  experiments: 
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Table  shmving  amount  of  Bone-phosphates  and  of  Nitrogen-to 
Ammonia  dissolved  by  one  gallon  of  distilled  Water  from  hard 
Bone-dust,  digested  for  twenty-four  hours  in  cold  Water,  in  the 
proportion  of  500  grains  to  one  deci-gallon  of  Water, 


1.  Tery  hard  bone-dust 


1st  solution . . 

2d  extraction 

with  water 


Bone- 
phosphates 

.63 


Amount  Of  grains  of 


2.  Somewhat  coarser  bone-  (  1st  solution . . 
dust  made  chiefly  from  •<  2d  extraction 
solid  bone (      with  water 


3.    Fine     bone-dust     made 
chiefly  from  solid  bone  . . 


'  1st  solution . . 

2d  extraction 

3d  extraction 

with  water 


.70 
2.46 

2.11 

2.80 
2.10 

2.80 


Am- 
Nitrogen.      monia. 

9.10=11.05 

1.40-=  1.70 
l3. 26—16. 11 

5.49—  6.6Q 

6.30—  7.65 
2.10-=  2.55 

.70—     .85 


The  hard  texture  of  these  three  samples,  more  especially  that  of 
the  first,  obviously  resisted  the  solution  of  the  bone-phosphate  in 
water;  a  result  agreeing  well  with  that  obtained  in  experiments 
already  cited. 

Cold  water  in  contact  with  bone-dust,  it  will  be  noticed,  extracts 
an  appreciable  quantity  of  nitrogenous  organic  matter,  more  being 
present  in  the  first  than  in  the  subsequent  extracts. 

The  presence  of  a  comparatively  small  quantity  of  soluble,  organic 
matter,  however,  does  not  appear  in  these  experiments  to  have 
increased  the  solubility  of  phosphate  of  lime ;  for,  whilst  the  propor- 
tion of  nitrogen,  present  in  the  shape  of  organic  matter,  was  much 
greater  in  the  first  than  -  in  the  second  or  third  solution,  the  amount 
of  phosphate  of  lime  remained,  practically  speaking,  the  same  in  each 
set  of  experiments. 

Experiments  with  Spongy  half-inch  Bone. 

A  sample  of  commercial  bone-dust,  made  entirely  from  porous, 
spongy  bones,  and  boiled  in  an  open  copper,  so  as  to  extract  most  of 
the  grease,  but  not  to  act  sensibly  upon  the  gelatine  of  the  bone,  was 
next  experimented  upon  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  preceding 
instances.  The  results  stated  per  gallon,  are  given  in  the  subjoined 
table : 
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Amount  of  Bone-phosphate  and  of  Nitrogen  dissolved  by  one  gallon 
of  Water  from  spongy  half -inch  Bone,  digested  for  twenty-four 
hours  in  cold  Water,  in  the  proportion  of  500  grains  to  one  deci- 
gallon  of  Water. 


Spongy  half-inch  bone . . 


Bone-phosphate,    Nitrogen.    Ammonia. 
Grains.  Grains.         Grains. 

'  1st  gallon  of 

water  ...     5 .  61  27. 30=33 .  15 

2d  gallon  of 

water  ...     2.45  4.35=  5.28 

The  results  of  this  experiment  show  plainly  that  the  nitrogenous 
constituents  and  bone-phosphates  are  more  easily  dissolved  from 
porous,  though  very  coarse  bone-dusts,  than  from  fine  dust  made  from 
solid  bone. 

A  portion  of  the  nitrogen  found  in  the  first  watery  solution  of  the 
spongy  bone  was  present  in  the  state  of  an  ammoniacal  salt,  for  the 
bone-dust  moistened  with  water  on  the  addition  of  soda-lime,  liberated 
free  ammonia,  which  was  readily  perceptible  by  its  characteristic 
pungent  smell.  The  presence  of  an  ammonia  salt  accounts  for  the 
much  larger  proportion  of  bone-phosphate  in  the  first  solution ;  for 
direct  experiments  with  bone-phosphate  of  lime  and  weak  solutions 
of  ammonia  salt,  as  pointed  out  above,  show  that  the  latter  exercise  a 
decidedly  solvent  action  upon  bone-phosphates. 

Ammoniacal  salts,  being  very  soluble  in  water,  cannot  occur  in  any 
appreciable  quantity  in  the  second  watery  extract  of  the  bones ;  this 
explains  why  much  less  phosphate  was  found  in  the  second  than  in 
the  first  solution. 

Experiments  with  Bone-meal    and  Ivory -dust  and    boiled  Bones 
(refuse  bones  of  glue-makers). 

Ivory-dust  and  bone-shavings,  being  the  turnings  or  raspings  of 
hard  bones,  contain  rather  less  organic  matter  and  more  phosphate 
of  lime  than  common  bone-dust.  The  sample  employed  in  the 
experiments  was  thus  composed  : 

Moisture 13.12 

Organic  matter* 26 .  12 

Phosphates  of  lime  and  magnesia  (bone-earth) 53 .  74 

Carbonate  of  lime 5.39 

Alkaline  salts .... 78 

Sand 85 


100.00 


*  Containing  nitrogen. .• 3. 

Equal  to  ammonia 3 . 
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Ivory-dust  when  free  from  sand,  chalk,  or  other  adulterating  mat- 
ters, is  a  valuable  refuse,  which  may  be  applied  to  all  purposes  for 
which  bones  are  used  in  agriculture.  It  is  particularly  useful  to  the 
farmer  for  drying  wet  and  very  acid  mineral  superphosphates. 
Coprolite  superphosphate,  when  rich  in  soluble  phosphate,  is  very  apt 
to  get  pasty  in  its  transit  from  the  manure  works  to  the  farmer,  and 
in  such  a  condition  it  is  not  easily  or  advantageously  applied  to  a 
root  crop.  Moreover,  very  acid  mineral  superphosphates  should  not 
be  applied  as  a  turnip  manure  without  admixture  with  some  other 
material,  on  light  sandy  soils  deficient,  as  is  often  the  case,  in  lime  or 
other  basic  mineral  constituents  which  abound  in  clays  or  marly  soils, 
and  which,  by  neutralizing  or  precipitating  the  acid  phosphate  and 
free  sulphuric  acid  sometimes  present  in  very  acid  superphosphates, 
prevent  injury  being  done  to  the  young  plants. 

Ivory-dust  is  not  only  an  excellent  material  for  drying  up  and 
greatly  improving  the  quality  of  mineral  superphosphates,  it  is  like- 
wise a  very  handy  material  for  the  production  of  home-made  bone 
superphosphate ;  its  dusty  condition  at  once  secures  the  absorption  of 
oil  of  vitriol,  and  a  dry  superphosphate  can  be  obtained  from  it  with- 
out loss  of  time  and  without  difficulty  by  being  mixed  in  a  wooden 
tub*  with  twenty-five  to  thirty  per  cent  of  brown  sulphuric  acid 
diluted  with  an  equal  weight  of  water.  Such  a  mixture  almost 
directly  dries  up  sufficiently  to  admit  of  being  placed  in  a  heap ; 
indeed,  it  is  only  necessary  to  mix  the  acid  and  ivory-dust  as  rapidly 
as  possible  together. 

Whilst  speaking  of  ivory-dust  and  its  uses,  I  am  anxious  to  put 
purchasers  of  this  refuse  on  their  guard,  for  its  powdery  state  admits 
of  the  ready  admixture  of  chalk,  sand,  ground  gypsum,  and  vegeta- 
ble ivory,  which  adulterants  are  not  readily  detected  by  the  look  or 
feel. 

Vegetable  ivory,  in  appearance,  closely  resembles  bone  shavings  or 
ivory-dust,  but  being  a  vegetable  production  of  the  same  chemical 
character  as  woody  fibre,  it  has  as  a  manuring  agent  just  as  little 
value  as  sawdust. 

Some  time  ago  an  adulterated  sample  passed  through  my  hands, 
and  on  analysis  yielded  results  which,  for  sake  of  comparison,  I  place 
side  by  side  with  the  composition  of  the  pure  substance : 

*  A  email  tub  or  barrel  cut  in  two  may  be  employed  for  the  purpose,  and  a  considerable  quantity 
may  be  made  in  a  short  space  of  time. 
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Composition  of  Ivory-Dust. 

Adulterated  with 

gypsum  and  Good  ivory 

vegetable  ivory.  dust. 

Moisture 10.01  13.12 

Organic  matter* 40.40  26.12 

Phosphates  of  lime  and  magnesia  (bone- 
earth)  28.01  53. 74 

Carbonate  of  lime 2.87  5.39 

Alkaline  salts .77  .78 

Sulphate  of  lime  (gypsum) 14.44  none 

Sand 3.50  .85 


100.00  100.00 


*  Containing  nitrogen -2.15  3.28 

Equal  to  ammonia  .,. , 2.61  3.98 

Besides  gypsum  a  considerable  quantity  of  vegetable  ivory  was- 
added  to  the  adulterated  ivory-dust,  and  in  consequence  both  the 
amount  of  nitrogen  and  of  bone-earth  was  much  less  than  in  the 
genuine  commercial  article. 

Bones  submitted  to  high-pressure  steam  may  afterwards  be  ground 
to  a  powder  almost  as  fine  as  coarse  flour,  and,  when  the  process  has. 
been  properly  carried  out,  will  be  found  not  to  have  lost  much  nitro- 
gen. Such  a  sample  of  steamed  bone-meal  was  used  in  experiments* 
on  the  solubility  of  bone  materials,  and  yielded  on  analysis  in  100' 
parts : 

Composition  of  Bonn-Meal  (Steamed). 

Moisture 9.11 

Organic  matter  * 21 .  25 

Phosphates  of  lime  and  magnesia  (bone-earth) 61 .  94 

Carbonate  of  lime 4 .  68 

Alkaline  salts 1 .  70 

Sand 1 .  32 

100,00 

*  Containing  nitrogen 2.84 

Equal  to  ammonia 3.45 

The  bone-meal,  ivory-dust  and  boiled  bones  were  exhausted  with 
three  successive  quantities  of  water,  and  several  solutions  were 
•obtained,  in  which  the  amounts  of  nitrogen  and  dissolved  bone-phos- 
phates were  determined  as  before,  with  the  following  results : 

[Ao.]  17 
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Table  showing  the  amount  of  Bone-phosphate  and  Nitrogen  dissolved 
by  one  gallon  of  Water,  left  in  contact  for  twenty  four  hours  with 
Bone-meal  and  Ivory '-dust \  in  the  proportion  of  500  grains  to  one 
deci-gallon. 

Bone-  Am- 

phosphate.      Nitrogen.       monia. 

(  1st  solution  . .     9 .  10         7 .  01=  8 .  51 

Bone-meal... <2d   solution  . .     2.80         3.50=  4.25 

(3d   solution..     1.70        3.15=3.82 

(  1st  solution  . .     4.55         6 .  86=  8 .  33 

Ivory  dust. .. .  |2d  solution  . .     2.45         3.43=  4.16 

(  3d  solution  . .     2.80  '      2.74=  3.33 

-p  -  A  ,  ,»       ,  (  1st  solution  . .     4.20       17.50=21.25 

Boiled  bones  (refuse  bones  Lj  solution  ^     2  10         2/10=  3>27 

of  glue-makers) l^  ^.^  ^.U         1 . 78=  2 .  16 


In  conformity  with  similar  trials,  the  first  solution  in  each  case  con- 
tained more  phosphate  of  lime  than  the  subsequent  ones. 

The  glue-makers'  refuse,  it  will  be  seen,  yielded  to  water  about  the 
same  quantity  of  bone  phosphates  as  the  ivory-dust,  and  the  bone- 
meal  about  twice  as  much. 

These  variations  in  the  proportions  of  soluble  phosphates  in  the 
various  forms  in  which  bones  are  used  in  agriculture,  no  doubt  must 
Slave  a  considerable  influence  on  the  readiness  with  which  they  are 
appropriated  by  our  crops. 

Experiments  with  Rotten  Bone-dust. 

Professor  Wohler,  of  the  University  of  Gottingen,  if  I  am  not 
mistaken,  first  pointed  out  that  bone-dust,  moistened  with  a  little 
water,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  yields  a  considerable  quantity  of 
phosphate  of  lime  to  water,  and  that  this  solubility  rapidly  increases 
with  the  putrefaction  of  the  gelatine. 

Many  years  ago  the  late  Mr.  Pusey,  it  may  be  remembered,  sug- 
gested that  bone-dusty  moistened  with  water  and  mixed  with  ashes, 
sand  or  porous  earth,  should  be  placed  in  a  heap,  and  the  heap  kept 
moist  by  occasionally  pouring  water,  stale  urine  or  liquid  manure 
upon  it.  Adopting  this  suggestion,  practical  men  soon  found  that 
bones  broken  into  rough  pieces  with  a  sledge-hammer  may,  by  this 
simple  means,  not  only  be  reduced  to  a  finer  state  of  division,  but  also 
rendered  much  more  efficacious  as  a  manure  for  root  crops.  "Wohler's 
direct  experiments  upon  putrefying  bones  afford  a  rational  explana- 
tion of  the  benefit  arising  from  preparing  bones  in  accordance  with 
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Mr.  Pusey's  recommendation ;  and  as  his  are  the  only  experiments  on 
record,  I  deemed  it  desirable  to  try  the  same  experiments  upon  per- 
fectly rotten  bones  which  I  had  made  with  other  forms  of  bone 
manure. 

A  sample  of  the  bones  used  in  my  experiments,  on  analysis  yielded 
the  following  results : 

Composition  of  Rotten  Bone-dust. 

Moisture 12.02 

Organic  matter  * 28.71 

Phosphates  of  lime  and  magnesia  (bone-earth) 49 .  28 

Carbonate  of  lime  and  alkaline  salts 8 .  92 

Sand , 1 .  07 


100.00 


*  Containing  nitrogen 3.44 

Equal  to  ammonia 4.17 

These  bones  had  a  dark  color,  a  pungent  smell  like  rotten  cheese, 
and  imparted  a  deep  brown  color  to  water. 

Mixed  with  a  little  water  and  soda  lime  they  gave  off  ammonia 
abundantly,  showing  that  they  contained  readily  formed  ammonia  in 
saline  combination. 

Three  successive  solutions  were  prepared  as  before,  and  the  amount 
of  bone-phosphate  and  of  nitrogen  determined  in  each,  when  the 
following  results  were  obtained  : 

Table  showing  the  amount  in  grains  of  Bone-phosphate  dissolved  by 
one  gallon  of  Water  left  in  contact  with  rotten  Bones  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  in  the  proportion  of  500  grains  of  Bones  to  one  deci- 
gallon  of  Water. 

{  1st  solution 

Rotten  bone-dust <2d  solution 

(  3d  solution 

In  comparison  with  all  the  other  varieties  of  bone  manure  the 
rotton  bones,  it  will  be  seen,  yielded  a  very  considerable  proportion 
of  phosphate  of  lime  to  cold  water;  thus  furnishing  another  direct 
proof  that  bone-dust  in  a  decomposed  condition  is  much  more  effica- 
cious and  quick  in  acting  than  fresh  bones. 

Boiling  water,  I  find,  dissolves  a  still  larger  amount  of  phosphate 
of  lime  than  cold,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  experiment,  in 


Bone- 

Ara- 

phosphate. 

Nitrogen.       monia. 

20.30 

28.70=34.85 

10.50 

4.90=  5.95 

6.30 

3.50=  4.25 
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which  rotten  bones  in  a  far  advanced  state  of  putrefaction  were 
employed. 

One  hundred  grains  of  such  rotten  bone-dust  were  boiled  out  with 
ten  ounces  of  water  ;  the  liquid  produced  was  filtered  perfectly  clear, 
evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  amount  of  phosphate  in  the  heated 
residue  determined  as  before. 

The  100  grains  gave  2.27  grains  of  soluble  phosphate  of  lime,  A 
gallon  of  bone  liquid,  produced  in  this  way,  consequently  will  con- 
tain as  much  as  36.32  grains  of  bone-phosphate.  The  insoluble  por- 
tion of  the  bone  was  boiled  out  a  second  time  with  ten  ounces  of 
water.  The  resulting  clear  liquid  was  found  to  contain  .49  of  a  grain 
of  phosphate ;  or  one  gallon  would  contain  7.89  grains,  showing  that, 
with  the  first  reduction  of  the  ammoniacal  and  nitrogenous  com- 
pounds, the  solubility  of  the  phosphate  of  lime  became  greatly 
diminished. 

The  rotten  bone-dust  used  in  this  experiment  had,  in  100  parts,  the 
following  composition : 

Moisture 21 .  55 

Organic  matter  * .......... 18 .  52 

Phosphates  of  lime  and  magnesia  (bone-earth). 39 .  24 

Carbonate  of  lime  and  common  salt 19 .  14 

Sand. - 1 .  55 

100.00 

*  Containing  nitrogen 1 .  82 

Equal  toammonia 2.21 

Ordinary  bone-dust  does  not,  or  ought  not,  to  contain  more  than 
one  to  one  and  a  half  per  cent  of  alkaline. salts  ;  sometimes,  however, 
common  salt,  or  a  strong  solution  of  brine,  is  added  with  a  twofold 
object  in  view,  to  increase  by  a  cheap  admixture  the  weight  of  the 
tone-dust ;  and  to  arrest  or  prevent  fermentation,  which  readily  sets 
jup  when  moist  bones,  especially  those  from  which  most  of  the  grease 
has  been  boiled  out,  and  which  are  kept  in  a  heap.  Fermentation  'is 
always  accompanied  by  elevation  of  temperature  and  partial  destruc- 
tion of  all  organic  matter.  A  heap  of  fermenting,  or  more  correctly 
speaking  putrefying,  bone-dust  heats  more  or  less  strongly;  and 
besides  the  gases  arising  from  the  destruction  of  organic  matter, 
throws  off  a  good  deal  of  water  in  the  shape  of  invisible  vapor.  The 
loss  in  weight  sustained  by  keeping  ordinary  bone-dust  in  a  heap  for 
a  period  of  three  or  four  months,  according  to  its  condition,  generally 
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amounts  to  from  twelve  to  eighteen  per  cent.  Salt,  as  is  well  known, 
acts  as  a  check  to  fermentation  and  keeps  the  heap  moist.  In  the 
sample  of  rotten  bone-dust,  used  in  the  last  named  experiment,  I 
found  a  good  deal  of  salt,  which  appears  to  have  been  mixed  with  it 
for  the  purpose  just  referred  to. 

It  may  be  suggested  that  the  large  amount  of  phosphates  in  the 
watery  solution  of  the  last  sample  may  have  been  due  to  the  presence 
of  common  salt.  Direct  experiments,  however,  have  shown  me  that 
the  phosphates  in  bones  are  not  rendered  more  soluble  in  water  by  its 
agency.  As  the  negative  results  obtained  by  me  by  digesting  vari- 
ous forms  of  bone-dust  with  salt  solutions  have  no  special  interest,  I 
content  myself,  by  mentioning  only  two  or  three  which  give  as  good 
a  proof  in  support  of  the  opinion  just  expressed  as  that  afforded  by 
the  whole  series. 

Five  hundred  grains  of  fine  hard  bone-dust,  and  200  grains  of  salt 
were  mixed  with  one  deci-gallon  of  water,  and  the  phosphate  dis^ 
solved  by  the  saline  liquid  afterwards  determined. 

Under  the  same  circumstances  as  those  in  which  pure  water  dis- 
solved 2.80  and  2.10  grains  of  bone-phosphate  per  gallon,  salt 
solutions  took  up  2.10  and  2.40  grains  of  bone-phosphates  respec- 
tively, or  almost  precisely  the  same  quantities  as  pure  water. 

I  may  mention  in  passing,  that  lately  a  peculiar  description  of  bone- 
dust  has  been  seen  occasionally  in  the  manure  market.  It  is  imported 
from  Belgium,  and  sold  as  prepared  Belgian  bones.  It  is  very  brit^ 
tie,  generally  rather  damp,  emits  a  strong  ammoniacal  smell  similai* 
to  that  of  rotten  cheese,  and  appears  to  be  a  refuse  obtained  in  the! 
manufacture  of  gelatine  or  some  such  substance.  Prepared  Belgian 
bones,  like  English  glue-makers'  boiled  or  refuse  bones,  when  dry,  are) 
readily  ground  into  a  fine  powder,  which,  though  not  so  valuable  as 
fine  ordinary  bone-dust  for  manure,  may  nevertheless  be  used  with 
advantage  both  for  root  crops  and  for  pastures. 

Three  samples  analysed  by  me  a  short  time  ago  had  the  following 
composition : 
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Composition  of  three  Samples  of  Prepared  Belgian  Bones. 

First.  Second.  Third. 

Moisture 22.66  16.49  27.73 

Organic  matter* 10.12  11.40  8.81 

Tribasie  phosphate  of  lime  (bone- 
earth)  ... . 56.94  60.84  51.32 

Carbonate  of  lime  and  alkaline 

salts 9.49  10.05  11.16 

Sand 79  1.22  .98 

100.00     100.00     100.00 


*  Containing- nitrogen 1.14  1.28  .86 

Equal  to  ammonia 1.38  1.55  1.04 

Sample  number  two  is  by  far  the  best  of  the  three,  for  it  contains 
less  moisture,  and  more  nitrogenous  matter  and  phosphates  than  the 
other  samples. 

A  still  more  valuable  bone  preparation  than  the  preceding  may  be 
obtained  in  works  in  which  patent  size  is  made  not  by  boiling  out 
.the  gelatine,  but  by  dissolving  the  mineral  portion  of  bones  by  means 
of  cold  diluted  hydrochloric  acid,  and  leaving  the  gelatinous  tissue 
of  bones  behind. 

In  works  wherein  this  plan  is  adopted  large  quantities  of  an  acid 
liquid,  essentially  a  solution  of  bone-phosphate  in  hydrochloric  acid, 
are  obtained.  By  adding  slaked  lime  or  carbonate  of  soda  until  the 
free  acid  is  neutralized,  the  phosphates  fall  down  as  a  white  volumi- 
nous precipitate,  which,  after  subsidence,  may  be  collected,  partially 
washed,  and  dried  on  a  hot  plate.  When  carefully  prepared  in  this 
way,  precipitated  bone-phosphates  constitute  a  very  valuable  fertiliz- 
ing material,  which  is  readily  assimilated  by  plants. 

A  reference  to  experiments  given  in  preceding  pages  will  show 
that,  in  a  precipitated  state,  phosphate  of  lime  is  far  more  easily  soluble 
in  water,  and  more  efficacious  as  a  manuring  agent  than  in  the  shape 
of  phosphatic  minerals,  bone-ash,  or 'even  fine  bone-dust. 

When  moderate  care  and  skill  are  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
precipitated  phosphates,  an  exceedingly  light,  dry,  and  very  valuable 
white  powdery  substance,  containing  from  seventy-eight  to  eighty 
percent  of  pure  tribasie  phosphate  of  lime  can  be  obtained. 

Generally,  however,  workmen  add  more  lime  to  the  acid  liquid 
than  is  necessary  to  precipitate  the  phosphates,  and  the  excess  of  lime 
falls  down  with  the  precipitate  and  afterwards  gets  changed  into 
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insoluble  carbonate  of  lime,  which  remains  mechanically  mixed  with 
the  phosphates. 

The  addition  of  slaked  lime  to  the  acid  liquid,  I  need  hardly  say, 
produces  chloride  of  calcium,  which  remains  in  solution.  The  liquid 
containing  this  very  deliquescent  salt  is  seldom  removed  as  perfectly 
as  it  might  be  from  the  precipitated  phosphates.  Prepared  on  a 
manufacturing  scale  the  bone  precipitate  generally  contains  more 
carbonate  of  lime,  with  more  or  less  chloride  of  calcium,  moisture, 
and  water  of  combination.  It  is  sold,  in  commerce,  as  bone-Hour, 
and  varies  much  in  composition,  and  consequently  in  value,  as  will 
be  seen  by  glancing  at  the  subjoined  analysis : 

Com/position  of  two  Samples  of  Bone-floxor  (Precipitated  Bone- 

phosphates.) 

First.  Second. 

Moisture  and  water  of  combination 30.20  22.51 

Phosphoric  acid* 23.83  30.50 

Lime... 34.52  40.65 

Magnesia,  chlorine,  &c 9 .  92  6.15 

Sand 1 .  53  .19 

100.00  100.00 

*  Equal  to  tribasic  phosphate  of  lime  (bone-earth) 52.04  66.58 

In  a  third  very  inferior  sample  I  determined  separately  chlorine, 
carbonic  acid,  phosphoric  acid,  lime,  &c.  Uniting  the  constituents 
found  in  the  compound  its  composition  may  be  stated  as  follows : 

Composition  of  a  sample  of  inferior  Bone-floitr  (commercial  precipi- 
tated Bone-phosphates.) 

Moisture  (loss  at  212  deg.  F.) 16.87 

Organic  matter  and  combined  water 5 .  01 

Tribasic  phosphate  of  lime 36 .  28 

Carbonate  of  lime 4 .  65 

Chloride  of  calcium 31 .  72 

Insoluble  silicious  matter  (sand) 5.47 

100.00 


Chloride  of  calcium  is  a  very  deliquescent  salt,  which  is  injurious. 
to  vegetation,  and  therefore  ought  not  .to  occur  in  so  large  a  propor- 
tion as  it  did  in  this  sample. 

An  excellent  artificial  manure  for  rookcrops  may  be  obtained  by 
mixing  together  three  parts  of  prepared  precipitated  bone-phosphate? 
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with  three  parts  of  Peruvian  guano.  Applied  at  the  rate  of  four 
cwts.  per  acre,  the  mixture  will  be  found  especially  useful  for  root- 
crops  intended  to  be  grown  on  light  land. 

Equal  parts  of  precipitated  bone-phosphate  (of  a  good  sample), 
Peruvian  guano  and  common  salt,  and  applied  at  the  rate  of  eight  to 
nine  cwts.  to  the  acre,  form  a  capital  dressing  for  permanent  pasture. 

Summary. 

The  chief  points  of  interest  embodied  in  the  preceding  pages  may 
be  briefly  summarized  as  follows : 

1.  Pure  and  dried  phosphate  of  lime  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water. 

2.  In  a  moist  state  and  the  voluminous  condition  in  which  it  is 
obtained  by  precipitation  from  its  solution,  it  is  about  four  times  as 
soluble  in  water  as  it  is  after  it  has  been  dried  and  heated. 

3.  Ammoniacal  salts  added  to  water  materially  increase  the  solu- 
bility of  pure  phosphate  of  lime,  and  of  the  phosphates  in  bone-ash, 
coprolites  and  other  phosphatic  minerals. 

4.  Nitrate  of  soda  and  common  salt  neither  increase  nor  diminish 
the  solubility  of  phosphates  in  water. 

5.  Bone-ash  is  not  sufficiently  soluble  in  water  to  be  used  with 
advantage  by  itself  or  mixed  with  other  fertilizing  matters  as  a 
manure.. 

6.  The  earthy  phosphates  in  Peruvian  and  phosphatic  guanos,  still 
containing  a  good  deal  of  organic  matter,  or  salts  of  ammonia,  are 
sufficiently  soluble  in  water  to  be  readily  appropriated  by  plants. 

7.  The  phosphates  contained  in  coprolites,  apatite,  sombrero  rock, 
Spanish  phosphate,  and  other  phosphatic  minerals,  especially  when 
they  are  hard  and  crystalline,  are  very  little  acted  upon  by  water. 

8.  For  agricultural  purposes,  phosphatic  minerals  as  well  as  bone- 
ash  should  be  treated  with  a  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  sufficient  to 
convert  the  whole  of  the  insoluble  phosphates  therein  contained  as 
completely  as  possible  into  soluble  combinations.  It  is  a  waste  of 
good  raw  material  to  leave  much  of  the  insoluble  phosphates  unacted 
upon  by  acid. 

9.  Insoluble  phosphates  present  in  super-phosphate,  or  similar  arti- 
ficial manure,  have  little  or  no  practical  value  to  the  farmer. 

10.  The  different  kinds  of  bone-dust  vary  much  in  their  solubility 
.and  practical  efficacy  as  manures. 

11.  Bone-dust  made  from  solid  bones,  even  when  reduced  to  a  fine 
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powder,  is  less  soluble  in  water  and  acts  more  slowly  on  vegetation 
than  much  coarser  bone-dust  made  from  porous  or  spongy  bones? 

12.  Fresh  bones  impregnated  with  grease  do  not  readily  enter  into 
decomposition,  and  are  less  valuable  as  a  manure  than  bones  from 
which  most  of  the  fat  has  been  removed  by  boiling  in  an  open  copper. 

13.  Fat  or  bone-grease  has  no  fertilizing  value  whatever,  and,  as  it 
retards  the  solution  of  bone-dust  in  water,  it  is  decidedly  an  objec- 
tionable constituent  of  fresh  bones,  as  far  as  the  agriculturist  is 
concerned. 

14.  Water  dissolves  much  more  phosphate  of  lime  from  rotten  than 
from  fresh  bones. 

15.  During  the  putrefaction  of  bones,  soluble  nitrogenous  organic 
compounds  and  ammoniacal  salts  are  produced  from  the  gelatine  con- 
tained in  bones.  These  compounds  act  powerfully  and  quickly  as 
fertilizing  constituents,  and  are  indirectly  useful  in  greatly  enhancing 
the  solubility  of  bone-phosphates  in  water. 

16.  Bone-dust,  kept  in  a  heap  for  a  period  of  three  or  four  months, 
heats  and  becomes  more  efficacious  as  a  manure  than  bone-dust 
applied  to  the  land  fresh  from  the  mill. 

17.  Ivory-dust  (or  bone-shavings)  is  frequently  adulterated  with 
gypsum,  fine  sand,  or  vegetable  ivory,  but  when  genuine  is  the  best 
form  in  which  bone  can  be  used  for  the  production  of  home-made 
super-phosphate. 

18.  High-pressure  steam  renders  bones  so  brittle  that  they  can  be 
readily  ground  into  a  fine  powder,  which  is  readily  assimilated  by 
plants. 

19.  Bone-meal,  prepared  by  high-pressure  steam,  contains  not  much 
less  nitrogen  than  ordinary  bone-dust,  and,  as  a  manure,  is  far  more 
efficacious  and  valuable  than  the  latter. 

20.  Placed  in  a  heap  with  ashes  or  sand,  and  occasionally  moist- 
ened with  liquid  manure  or  water,  bone  enters  into  putrefaction,  and , 
becomes  a  much  more  soluble  and  energetic  manure  than  ordinary 
bone-dust. 

An  excellent  way  of  rendering  bone-dust  soluble,  it  may  also  be 
mentioned,  is  the  Norfolk  plan  of  putting  it  in  alternate  layers 
between  fresh  farm-yard  manure,  and  letting  both  ferment  together 
in  a  conical  heap,  covered  up  with  earth  to  prevent  the  loss  of  any 
fertilizing  matter,  and  to  secure  it  from  penetration  by  heavy  rains. 

Laboratory,  11  Salisbury  square,  Fleet  St,  February  1,  1868. 
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ON  THE  CONSTRUCTION  AND  HEATING  OF  DAIRY  AND 

CHEESE-ROOMS. 


By  Joseph  Harding. 


T?  R  I  Z  E     ESSA.Y. 
[From  the  Journal  of  the  R.  A.  S.   of  England,  1868.] 

Dairy  farming  forms  an  important  branch  of  the  agricultural 
economy  of  our  country,  and  its  produce  is  of  scarcely  less  moment 
in  a  commercial  point  of  view.  Cheese  (of  which  I  intend  more 
especially  to  speak)  is  the  staple  commodity  of  some  of  our  counties, 
and,  as  compared  with  the  produce  of  other  countries,  occupies  the 
first  place  ;  for  though  the  Parmesan,  the  Roquefort,  the  Gruyere,  the 
Port  de  Salut,  and  several  other  French  and  continental  cheeses,  are 
respectively  good  of  the  kind,  they  are  not  equal  to  the  best  English 
cheese  for  substantial  character,  and  universal  adaptation  to  clime  and 
taste.  The  fact  of  our  method  of  manufacture  being  imitated  by 
many  foreign  cheese  makers,  is  in  itself  an  acknowledgment  of  our 
superior  excellence. 

Our  improvements  of  late  years  in  cheese  making  have  been  many 
and  important.  Dr.  Yoelcker,  in  his  essays  on  "  Milk  and  Cheese," 
given  in  Yols.  22,  23  and  24,  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Journal 
(which  every  dairy  farmer  should  read  and  study),  has  contributed 
important  additions  to  our  stock  of  scientific  knowledge,  which,  when 
practically  applied,  enable  us  more  easily  to  convert  our  milk  into 
cheese,  perfect  and  pure  in  flavor. 

But,  with  all  our  improvements  hitherto,  we  have  omitted  the  most 
important.  Our  scientific  knowledge  and  practical  skill  will  fail  to 
succeed  in  the  absence  of  (1),  a  proper  dairy,  in  which  the  milk  can 
be  kept  sweet ;  and  (2),  a  room  to  ripen  the  cheese. 

Throughout  our  dairy  districts  most  of  the  farm  houses  are  old, 
having  an  old-fashioned  dairy-room  attached,  or  immediately  under 
its  roof,  ill-ventilated,  often  damp  and  filled  with  impure  air,  and  not 
unfrequently  in  close  proximity  to  stables,  piggeries,  &c.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  deposit  so  pure  and  delicate  a  material  as  milk  in  such 
places.     The  amount  of  loss  annually  sustained  thereby  is  almost 
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incredible ;  many  hundred  tons  of  cheese,  being  in  consequence 
thereof  made  of  an  inferior  description,  are  sold  Id  to  2d  per  pound 
below  the  price  which  ought  to  be  realized  ;  whilst  in  hot  and  unfavor- 
able seasons,  such  as  we  occasionally  get,  many  tons  fall  to  pieces 
and  perish.  It  is  not,  however,  to  defective  accommodation  alone, 
that  our  large  quantity  of  inferior  cheese  is  due  ;  a  rather  large  share 
belongs  to  defective  skill  in  the  art  of  making  cheese ;  which  can  no 
longer  be  sheltered  under  the  old-fashioned  plea  "  that  good  cheese 
could  never  be  made  from  such  pastures/'  Chemical  researches,  and 
unquestionable  practical  experience,  prove  that  good  cheese  may  be 
made  from  all  ordinary  pasture  land.  A  remedy  for  defective  skill 
will,  in  the  absence  of  prejudice,  be  found  in  proper  dairy  accommo- 
dation and  a  little  instruction.  The  farmer  cannot  afford  to  make 
inferior  cheese  from  whole  milk,  nor  should  such  a  loss  be  imposed 
on  the  commonwealth.  The  manufacturer  of  wares  may  make  goods 
of  first  and  second  class  quality,  and  from  the  latter  he  may  realize 
the  largest  profit,  but  it  is  not  so  with  the  farmer ;  the  same  milk 
from  which  he  produces  inferior  cheese,  would  as  easily  and  at  the 
same  expense,  yield  fine  cheese,  but  with  very  different  pecuniary 
results. 

As  soon  as  milk  leaves  the  cow,  the  progress  towards  decomposition 
in  it  commences,  at  a  rate  determinable  by  external  influences ;  such  as 
a  healthy  or  an  unhealthy  atmosphere.  If,  in  our  hot  summer  nights, 
milk  be  deposited  in  an  unsuitable  room,  or  come  in  contact  with  the 
effluvia  arising  from  gutters  or  other  noxious  places,  or  if  meat  be 
hung  in  its  vicinity,  it  will  readily  take  the  taint,  and  not,  as  some 
imagine,  throw  it  off  in  the  whey,  but  retain  it  in  the  curd  to  ripen 
with  the  cheese,  wdierein  the  flavor  will  not  be  mistaken.. 

Our  best  cheese  is  made  once  a  day ;  and  it  is  necessary  that  the 
milk  should  have  lost  its  animal  heat  before  the  process  of  cheese- 
making  commences.  It  is  true  this  cooling  may  be  hastened  by 
plunging  the  vessel  containing  the  milk  into  cold  spring  water; 
but  it  is  far  better  that  nature  should  perform  her  own  work  by 
reducing  it  to  the  required  temperature,  in  a  dry,  clean,  open,  and  well 
ventilated  room  during  the  night,  when  the  morning's  milk,  possess- 
ing less  animal  heat,  may  be  added  to  it  with  safety,  and  the  rennet 
be  at  once  introduced.  In  order  to  insure  a  fine  cheese  the  milk 
must  be  perfectly  sweet,  that  the  operator  may  have  entire  control 
over  it,  and  be  enabled  to  mould  the  future  cheese  as  her  skill  sug- 
gests.    If  the  milk  has  by  any  means  become  acidified,  though  to  so 
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small  an  extent  that  litmus  paper  fails  to  represent  the  change,  it 
will  sometimes  discover  itself  in  some  stage  of  the  process,  to  the 
surprise  of  the  dairy-maid,  and  will  completely  baffle  her  skill. 

It  is  therefore  indispensable  to  the  success  of  making  cheese  that 
proper  accommodation  should  be  provided,  on  every  dairy-farm,  for 
keeping  milk  sweet  for  at  least  twelve  hours,  or  from  the  evening's  to 
the  morning's  milking.  Our  fathers  appear  to  have  had  but  one  object 
in  view,  viz.,  shelter  from  the  sun's  rays ;  but,  however  desirable  a 
cool  dairy  may  be,  unless  it  be  also  thoroughly  dry  and  sweet,  milk 
will  keep  longer  in  a  situation  exposed  to  all  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
weather  in  a  higher  temperature.  If  it  were  placed  in  the  open  field 
there  would  be  little  doubt  of  its  keeping  sweet  through  one  of  our 
worst  summer  nights,  and  I  question  if  art  can  much  improve  upon 
the  method  which  nature  indicates.  Still,  in  the  construction  of  our 
dairies,  superfluous  means  of  ventilation,  such  as  gratings  placed 
under  or  between  the  windows,  should  be  avoided,  as  it  is  difficult  to 
keep  them  air-tight  in  cold  weather,  but  a  sufficient  number  of  win- 
dows properly  arranged  will  be  found  advantageous. 

Dairy-Room. 

The  best  position  for  a  dairy,  with  cheese-room  over  it,  is  behind  a 
dwelling-house  which  has  a  south  aspect ;  it  should  not  be  under  the 
same  roof,  but  be  a  detached  and  separate  building,  lying  longitu- 
dinally north  and  south,  or  it  may  be  connected  only  on  the  south 
end  with  the  boiler-house,  having  a  communication  with  the  dwell- 
ing. At  the  side  of  the  boiler-house,  and  parallel  with  it,  may  be 
the  scullery ;  this  would  leave  the  dairy  buildings  standing  out  clear 
of  all  impediments  to  the  free  circulation  of  pure  air.  All  out- 
houses, stables,  piggeries,  cow-houses,  &c,  should  be  as  far  distant 
from  it  as  possible.  The  dairy-room  should  be  capacious  and  lofty 
(ten  feet  in  height),  so  that  when  furnished  it  may  still  appear  roomy. 
The  floor,  which  should  be  raised  (not  inconveniently)  above  the  level 
of  the  ground,  ought  to  be  composed  of  cement  or  some  kind  of  con- 
crete, so  as  to  be  free  from  joints  or  cracks.  It  should  be  made  to 
incline  from  all  sides  to  an  escape  drain,  covered  by  a  patent  sink- 
trap.  Thus  the  room  would  be  easily  washed,  speedily  dried,  and 
kept  sweet  and  wholesome. 

The  skirting  should  be  of  stone  or  tile,  ten  or  twelve  injches  deep. 
Two  or  more  good  sized  windows  should  be  placed  in  either  side  wall, 
not  too  high  above  the  floor,  nor  opposite  each  other,  and  a  similar  one 
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in  the  end ;  they  should  be  set  low,  as  it  is  the  floor  which  chiefly 
needs  ventilation.  Instead  of  the  sashes  being  fastened  to  the  win- 
dow-frames in  the  ordinary  way,  they  maybe  made  to  slide  back  into 
a  recess  in  the  wall.  All  the  windows  ought  to  be  provided  with 
two,  if  not  three  sashes ;  the  outer  one  of  finely  perforated  zinc,  the 
second  of  glass,  and  the  inner  one  of  canvas,  to  soften  the  rays  of  the 
sun.  At  intervals,  around  the  room  and  near  the  ceiling,  should  be 
placed  ventilators,  which  may  be  opened  or  shut  at  discretion,  to 
allow  accumulated  steam  or  foul  air  readily  to  escape. 

At  a  convenient  height  supports  should  be  built  into  the  wall  round 
the  room,  upon  which  a  shelf  should  be  laid  to  prevent  subsequent 
damage  to  the  wall  for  want  of  the  accommodation. 

The  staircase  leading  to  the  cheese-room  will  be  at  one  end,  under 
which  should  be  ample  and  conveniently  arranged  cupboards  with 
shelves,  for  the  reception  of  the  salt,  jars  containing  rennet,  cloths, 
and  other  things  in  daily  use.  Near  this^  in  one  of  the  corners, 
should  be  placed  a  lifting  apparatus,  such  as  may  be  seen  at  almost 
any  warehouse,  for  the  more  easy  conveyance  of  the  cheese  to  the 
cheese-room. 

The  milk  should  by  no  means  be  brought  into  the  dairy  by  the 
milkers ;  to  avoid  this  a  hole  should  be  left  in  the  wall  nearest  the 
milking  yard ;  outside  should  be  placed  a  tin  or  zinc  receiver  of  ade- 
quate size,  and  connected  therewith  an  open  conduit  to  convey  the 
milk  to  the  cheese-tub  within.  A  stream  of  cold  water,  governed  by 
a  stop  cock  should,  if  possible,  be  introduced  into  the  dairy.  Provision 
should  be  made  for  conveying  the  whey  in  pipes  from  the  cheese-tub 
to  a  capacious  cistern  in  the  piggery.  The  pipes  may  be  laid  either 
above  or  beneath  the  floor.  In  thus  describing  the  dairy-room,  I  have 
had  regard  especially  to  cheese  making,  but  in  principle  it  is  equally 
adapted  for  butter  making;  the  fitting  up  for  that  purpose  being 
simply  a  matter  of  opinion  and  taste.  For  particulars  upon  this 
head,  I  would  refer  the  butter  maker  to  Dr.  Voeleker's  suggestions  on 
the  subject,  in  his  "  Essays  on  Milk  "  before  referred  to. 

Cheese-Room. 
In  the  construction  of  the  building  regard  should  be  had  to  the  use 
of  non-conductors  of  heat  in  the  roof,  such  as  straw  beneath  the 
tiles,  and  having  the  tiles  painted  or  otherwise  whitened  with  some 
adhesive  material.  The  walls  should  be  continued  a  foot  or  two 
above  the  ceiling  of  the  cheese-room.     These  precautions  would  do 
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much  towards  neutralizing  the  intensity  of  the  summer  heat.  The 
windows  should  correspond  both  in  position  and  structure  with  those 
of  the  dairy  below ;  as  the  extent  of  space  above  will  necessarily 
correspond  with  that  of  the  dairy,  it  will  be  larger  than  required  for 
the  quantity  of  cheese  made.  The  cheese  room,  however,  should  be 
smaller  than  the  dairy,  because  the  cheese  will  ripen  better  in  a  rea- 
sonably small  compass,  and  the  room  will  be  more  readily  heated. 
A  few  feet  therefore,  at  the  most  convenient  end,  may  be  advantage- 
ously partitioned  off,  forming  a  useful  room  for  the  stowing  away 
some  of  the  summer  utensils  during  the  winter  months.  The  room 
should  be  about  nine  feet  in  height,  with  at  least  two  ventilators 
either  through  the  roof,  or  in  the  side  walls,  precisely  the  same  as  in 
the  dairy ;  if  in  the  side  walls,  they  should  be  made  air-tight,  to  be 
opened  at  discretion. 

The  room  should  be  furnished  on  three  sides  with  tiers  of  shelves 
of  red  deal,  each  shelf  being  one  and  a  quarter  inches  thick.  Of  these 
the  lowest  may  be  eight  inches  from  the  floor,  the  top  one  eighteen 
inches  from  the  ceiling ;  the  distance  between  each  shelf  being  regu- 
lated by  the  thickness  of  the  cheese  made.  The  stands  or  racks,  on 
which  the  shelves  are  made  to  rest  should  be  fixed  in  sockets  on  the 
floor,  at  the  distance  of  eight  inches  from  the  skirting  of  the  wall, 
and  the  tops  fastened  to  the  joists  of  the  ceiling. 

Heating  tiie  Rooms. 
It  was  formerly  held  that  the  introduction  of  heat  to  the  dairy  and 
cheese-room  would  be  a  very  unreasonable  and  injurious  practice,  but 
experience  has  taught  us  that  the  sun's  rays,  and  a  share  of  his  heat  are 
the  best  things  we  can  have  for  drying  and  purifying  both  rooms,  and 
when  these  become  insufficient,  as  they  do  towards  the  winter  months 
of  the  year,  we  must  resort  to  artificial  means  to  supply  their  place  and 
maintain  the  desired  temperature.  Heat  is  not  only  the  agent  by 
which  the  whey  is  effectually  separated  from  the  curd  in  the  process 
of  cheese  making  in  the  dairy,  but  without  heat  the  cheese  will  not 
properly  ripen  in  the  cheese-room.  As  it  is  not  usual  to  heat  the 
dairy,  large  quantities  of  cheese  are  produced  in  the  later  months  of 
the  year,  from  which  the  whey  has  not  been  extracted  in  the  process 
of  making;  the  curd  and  whey  consequently  become  amalgamated, 
ultimately  forming  a  "  pulpy  "  cheese,  which  can  never  ripen  though 
submitted  to  any  degree  of  temperature  ;  such  cheese  often  proves  a 
source  of  loss  to  the  factor,  and  fails  to  give  satisfaction  to  the  con- 
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Burner.  The  maintenance  of  a  temperature  of  from  54°  to  64°, 
during  the  late  cheese-making  season  in  the  dairy,  would  very  much 
tend  to  remedy  the  evil  of  "  late  made  cheese." 

The  cheese-room  must  of  necessity  be  heated.  A  Cheddar  cheese, 
when  removed  from  the  press  to  the  cheese-room,  at  three  days  old, 
contains  a  certain  amount  of  moisture,  but  in  a  well  made  cheese 
this  will  readily  evaporate  in  a  proper  temperature,  and  the  cheese 
will  ripen  accordingly.  If  the  temperature  be  low  or  damp,  or  both, 
the  process  of  evaporation  and  ripening  will  be  slow,  and  the  moisture 
lodging  in  and  about  the  rind  of  the  cheese  will  cause  it  to  be  thick 
and  white,  and  will  damage  the  flavor.  From  observation  we  h'nd 
that  twenty  cwt.  of  newly  made  cheese  will  give  out  nearly  two  pounds 
of  moisture  per  twenty -four  hours;  it  follows  that  the  sooner  the 
room  is  cleared  of  such  moisture  the  better.  When  the  temperature 
descends  below  50°,  evaporation  should  be  promoted  by  the  addition 
of  artificial  heat,  so  as  to  expel  all  damp  and  noxious  vapors  from 
the  neighborhood  of  the  cheese,  thus  facilitating  its  ripening  and 
leaving  it  as  clean  and  rich  looking  as  though  it  had  arrived  at 
maturity  in  the  summer  months. 

Various  methods  have  been  employed  for  heating  the  cheese-room — 
steam,  hot  air,  but  chiefly  the  stove — but  all  are  now  being  superseded 
by  hot  water,  which  is  safer  and  more  cleanly,  and  diffuses  the  heat 
more  equably. 

In  the  large  dairies  of  Somersetshire,  as  also  in  other  parts  of 
England  and  Scotland,  Cockey's  cheese-making  apparatus  is  employed, 
and  with  this  is  combined  the  heating  apparatus  for  the  dairy  and 
cheese-room.  From  a  saddle-shaped  boiler,  fixed  in  the  boiler-house, 
iron  pipes  are  laid,  to  and  from  the  cheese-tub  in  the  dairy,  convey- 
ing hot  water  to  a  chamber  or  false  bottom  beneath  the  tub.  Pipes 
proceed  from  the  same  boiler  to  and  surround  the  cheese-room,  and 
descending  from  thence  to  the  dairy,  pass  through  it  and  return  to 
the  boiler.  Thus  a  complete  system  of  pipes  is  laid,  by  which  the 
milk  and  whey  in  the  cheese-tub,  and  also  the  cheese-room  and  dairy 
are  heated. 

A  cistern  containing- sufficient  hot  water  for  all  the  purposes  of  the 
dairy  servant,  stands  over  the  boiler,  and  the  whole  is  heated  by  one 
fire.  To  heat  the  dairy  and  cheese-room,  a  cistern  stands  in  one 
corner  of  the  latter,  half  filled  with  water,  and  this  supplies  all  the 
pipes  down  to  the  boiler.  As  the  water  heats,  so  it  circulates  and 
does  its  work  of  heating  all  the  way  round.     At  the  top  of  the  cistern 
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is  a  pipe  communicating  with  the  open  air,  and  forming  a  means  of 
escape  for  accidentally  created  steam. 

As  the  water  leaves  the  boiler  it  is  turned  in  the  direction  required, 
by  means  of  stop-cocks,  and  when  the  operation  of  cheese-making  is 
completed,  it  is  only  requisite  to  stop  one,  and  open  another,  for  the 
heat  to  be  transferred  from  the  cheese-tub  to  the  cheese-room.  The 
pipes  in  the  cheese-room  are  laid  in  the  space  between  the  cheese- 
stands  and  the  skirting,  thus  throwing  up  the  heat  behind  the  cheese, 
where  it  is  most  required.  With  this  system  of  heating,  by  a  little 
attention,  a  tolerably  uniform  temperature  of  from  50°  to  65°  may 
be  maintained  during  the  winter  months.  It  will  also  be  found 
valuable,  sometimes  in  the  summer,  when  the  atmosphere  is  hot  and 
damp  ;  if  the  water  be  set  on  for  an  hour  or  two,  it  will  soon  dry  the 
room,  and  restore  to  the  cheese  its  wonted  healthiness.  This  is  the 
best  method  of  heating  known  to  me. 

Conclusion. 

Whatever  we  do  should  be  well  done,  therefore  every  description 
of  cheese  should  be  good  of  its  kind.  The  finest  can  only  be  made 
from  whole  milk  ;  second  quality,  but  good  of  its  kind,  may  be  made 
from  milk  with  half  the  cream  removed ;  and  even  skim  cheese  may 
be  also  good  of  its  kind ;  but  there  is  no  necessity  that  the  cheese  of 
whole  milk  should  be  made  inferior,  and  consequently  vary  in  value, 
as  it  too  often  does,  from  five  shillings  to  six  shillings  per  cwt. 

To  ensure  success,  every  impediment  should  be  removed,  and  every 
facility  rendered.  When  the  cheese  makers  of  Scotland  laid  aside 
the  old  Dunlop  method  of  cheese-making,  and  adopted  the  Cheddar 
method,  they  at  once  re-arranged  their  dairy  and  cheese-room  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  new  system ;  the  result  is,  that  though 
they  may  not  yet  quite  reach  the  standard  of  excellence  of  our  best 
Somerset  cheese,  yet  they  surpass  us  in  the  uniformity  of  quality. 

The  Americans,  who  are  also  adopting  the  Cheddar  system,  spare 
no  expense  in  providing  every  necessary  convenience,  erecting  suita- 
ble factories  *  and  cheese-rooms,  and  obtaining  scientific  and  practical 
information  from  every  available  source.  Mr.  X.  A.  Willard,  M. 
A.,  who  paid  a  visit  to  the  cheese-making  districts  of  England  dur- 
ing the  summer  of  1866,  in  his  official  report  delivered  before  the 
American  Dairymen's  Association  in  the  city  of  Utica^  after  speaking 
in  the  most  laudatory  terms  of  our  dairy  management  and  cleanli- 

*  See  note,  page  273. 
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ness,  says  :  uAs  regards  appliances  for  producing  cheese,  we  are  greatly 
in  advance  of  the  English." 

Strange  indeed,  that  so  important  a  matter  as  our  dairy  accommo- 
dations should  be  overlooked  or  neglected,  seeing  that  the  rent  of  the 
landlord  and  the  income  of  the  farmer  are  to  be  derived  from  it ! 

In  the  description  of  the  dairy  and  cheese-room  here  given,  I  have 
had  especial  reference  to  the  method  employed  in  making  Cheddar 
cheese,  as  being  the  most  scientific,  yet  simple,  involving  the  least 
possible  labor,  whilst  the  cheese  is  quoted  the  highest  of  any  English 
cheese  in  the  London  and  other  markets ;  but  the  arrangement  of  the 
dairy  and  cheese-room  above  described,  is  equally  suited  to  all  dairy 
purposes ;  it  is  inexpensive  and  simple,  yet  all  that  is  required,  ena- 
bling the  best  cheese-maker  to  produce  a  uniform  dairy  of  cheese,  and 
saving  him  from  the  mortification    and  loss  now  often  inevitable. 

The  unskillful  maker  would  be  also  benefited  by  having  proper 
appliances  for  making  good  cheese.  In  such  a  dairy  of  thirty  feet  in 
length,  and  eighteen  to  twenty  feet  in  width,  the  evening  milk  of  fifty 
cows  may  be  deposited  in  the  cheese-tub,  and  will  keep  sweet  till  the 
morning,  as  nature  requires  no  other  assistance  than  a  dry  room  and 
thorough  cleanliness.  Another  great  advantage,  is  that  it  obviates  the 
necessity  of  Sabbath  cheese-making,  which  is  everywhere  felt  to  be 
so  objectionable.  If  our  dairy  farms  were  thus  furnished,  the  country 
would  derive  the  benefit  of  having  a  larger  quantity  of  fine  cheese, 
and  consequently  less  of  the  inferior  article. 

Marksbtjry,  near  Bristol. 

Note. — Reference  has  been  made  in  the  foregoing  essay  to  the  introduction  of 
cheese-factories,  and  the  Cheddar  sj^stem  of  cheese-making,  into  the  United  States 
of  America.  To  these  causes  may,  doubtless,  be  attributed  the  great  improvement 
latterly  observable  in  the  best  made  American  cheese,  which  now  finds  a  ready  sale 
at  high  prices  among  the  most  fastidious  consumers  in  England.  On  these  points 
much  information  has  been  diffused  by  means  of  the  annual  reports  of  the  American 
Dairymen's  Association,  an  institution  having  for  its  aim  "  mutual  improvement  in 
the  science  of  cheese-making,  and  more  efficient  action  in  promoting  the  general 
interest  of  the  dairy  community."  From  the  reports  of  this  association,  and 
information  derived  from  official  sources,  it  appears  that  whereas  the  factory  system 
only  took  root  in  the  United  States  in  the  year  1851,  and  so  recently  as  18G0  had 
only  ramified  into  seventeen  branches,  there  are  at  the  present  time  in  active  opera- 
tion not  less  than  1,000  cheese-factories,  working  up  the  milk  of  nearly  a  quarter  of 
a  million  of  cows  ;  and  from  many  of  them  very  excellent  cheese  of  uniform  quality 
is  periodically  turned  out.  ->How  the  idea  of  these  factories  in  the  first  instance 
originated  there  are  no  means  of  determining;  but  it  is  a  suggestive  fact,  as  stated 
<by  Mr.  Willard  in  a  recent  address  to  the  members  of  the  Dairymen's  Association 

[Ao.]  18. 
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assembled  at  Utica,  that  about  a  century  ago  the  farmers  of  the  romantic  village  of 
Cheddar,  a*  the  foot  of  the  Mendip  hills  in  Somersetshire,  united  the  milk  of  their 
cows  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  large  cheese;  this  they  did  alternately  at i 'each 
others  houses,  and  from  that  time  to  the  present,  the  best  thick  cheese  of  Somerset 
has  borne  the  name  of  Cheddar.  To  this  joint-stock  method  of  production  may 
probably  be  traced  the  germ  of  the  American  factoiy  system  ;  and  it  is  not  a  little 
remarkable  that  Mr.  Willard,  after  having  seen  all  the  different  styles  of  cheese  of 
Great  Britain,  does  not  hesitate  to  express  his  opinion,  "  that  the  Cheddar  is  the  only 
process  from  which  the  American  dairymen  can  obtain  suggestions  of  much  practi- 
cal utility."  *  He  describes  the  cheese  as  an  article  of  very  high  standard,  deserv- 
ing of  all  the  encomia,  from  time  to  time  conferred  on  it,  and  attributes  its  pure  and 
delicious  flavor  to  the  scrupulous  care  and  cleanliness  with  which  all  the  operations 
from  first  to  last  are  carried  out  in  well  conducted  dairies.  On  this  point,  the  follow- 
ing remarks  by  Mr.  Willard  are  equally  instructive  and  interesting,  and  all  the  more 
so,  because  he  does  not  hesitate  to  expose  and  denounce  many  objectionable  fea- 
tures in  ill-placed<and  badly  regulated  factories. 

"  The  English  dairyman  has  a  cleaner  and  better  flavored  milk  than^generally 
obtained  with  us.  The  milking  is  performed  with  great  nicety  in  tin  pails.  At  Mr. 
Harding's,  the  milkers  are  not  allowed  to  enter  the  milk-room;-  the  pails  being- 
emptied  into  a  conductor  at  the  window.  The  milk- rooms  are  perfect  models  of 
neatness;  they  have  stone  floors,  and  the  joints  of  the  flagging  arc  cemented 
together,  so  that  no  slops  or  decomposed  milk  can  have  an  entrance.  They  are  situ- 
ated m  a  cool,  airy  place,  and  the  walls  are  of  stone  or  of  hollow  brick,  thus  render- 
ing them  cool  and  of  an  even  temperature.  Every  part  is  well  ventilated,  and  out  of 
the  reach  of  disagreeable  or  foetid  odors.  The  floor,  the  utensils,  and  cheese  appa- 
ratus are  kept  as  sweet  and  clean  as  the  table  and  crockery  of  the  most  fastidious 
housewife. 

"  This  condition  of  things  I  found  universal  wherever  I  went  among  the  dairy- 
men ;  at  the  royal  dairy  near  the  queen's  palace  at  Windsor  Castle,  and  radiating 
from  thence  to  all  parts  of  England.  Nothing  connected  with  cheese-making  abroad 
struck  me  with  more  force  and  admiration  than  this  perfect  neatness,  and  cleanli- 
ness of  the  dairy.  In  this  respect  they  are  greatly  in  advance  of  us ;  and  in.  my 
opinion  it  is  one  of  the  chief  reasons  why  they  are  able  to  obtain  that  fine,  clean 
flavor,  which  is  a  distinguished  characteristic  of  their  choice  cheese. 

"There  is  nothing,  perhaps,  which  indicates  the  progress  and  skill  of  our  Ameri- 
can manufacturers  more  than  the  fact,  that  they  are  able  to  take  nasty  milk  from 
the  hands  of  patrons,  manipulate  it>  among  the  foetid  odors  of  whey-slops,  decom- 
posed milk,  and  pig-sty  emanations,  and  yet  turn  out  a  cheese  that  wili  compete 
with  the  great  bulk  of  English  make.  But  these  conditions  will  not,  and  cannot 
produce  the  fine,  delicate  flavor  of  the  best  Cheddar;  and  it  is  one  reason  why  there 
is  such  a  great  bulk  of  American  cheese  condemned  abroad  as  '  not  just  right  in  flavor.* 
This  putrid  inoculation  docs  not  show  its  whole  character  at  first,  but,  like  an  insidi- 
ous poison  in  the  blood,  increases  from  week  to  week,  until  it  puts  on  a  distinctive 
feature  which  spoils  all  the  good  materials  with  which  it  comes  in  contact. 

"I  saw  American  cheese  abroad,  perfect  in  shape  and  color,  rich  in  quality, 
splendidly  manufactured,  and  having  a  bright  handsome  appearance  that  would  have 
placed  it  on  :in  equality  with  the  best  in  the  world ;  but  the  trier  showed  a  flavor  that 
could  be  plainly  traced  to  a  bad  or  imperfect  condition  of  the  milk  before  manipula- 

*Third  Annual  Report  of  the  American  Dairymen's  Af?eociation  (18G7),  page  39. 
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lion.    I  have  been  extremely  mortified  while  testing  cheese  abroad  to  catch  the  taste 
and  smell  of  putrid  rennet,  and  of  the  stables." 

It  would  be  impossible  in  the  limits  of  a  note  to  discuss  the  question  as  to  how 
far  the  factory  system  is  adapted  to  the  habits  and  requirements  of  the  British  dairy 
farmer,  more  especially  in  these  days  of  self-reliance  and  private  enterprise,  two 
qualities  which  cannot  be  sufficiently  commended  and  encouraged ;  but  the  follow- 
ing quotations  derived  from  the  trade  circular  of  Messrs.  Morrell  &  Co.,  of  Liver- 
pool, issued  on  the  18th  of  July,  in  the  present  year,  show  that  whatever  defects  of 
management  may  exist  in  some  of  the  American  factories,  the  average  price  of 
factory-made  cheese  greatly  exaeeds  that  of  the  produce  of  farm  dairies. 

Factories. 

Per  cwt. 

Fine  factory 56s  @  58*. 

Very  good  factory , 53s  @  56s. 

Good  factory 44s  %  48s. 

Medium, 40s  %  43s. 

Farm  Dairies. 

Per  cwt. 

Very  good 44s  @  48s. 

Good  . . . % 40s  @  43s. 

Medium v » 36s  @  40s. 

Ordinary. ... »>...» , . „ » 26s  @  33s. 

Ed. 
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ON  THE  CAUSES  OF  THE  BENEFITS  OF  CLOVER  AS  A 
PREPARATORY  CROP  FOR  WHEAT. 


By  Dr.  Augustus  Voelcker. 


[From  the  Journal  of  the  R.  A.  S.  of  England,  1868.] 

Agricultural  chemists  inform  us,  that  in  order  to  maintain  the  pro- 
ductive powers  of  the  land  unimpaired,  we  must  restore  to  it  the 
phosphoric  acid,  potash,  nitrogen,  and  other  substances,  which  enter 
into  the  composition  of  our  farm  crops ;  the  constant  removal  of 
organic  and  inorganic  soil  constituents  by  the  crops  usually  sold  off 
the  farm,  leading,  as  is  well  known,  to  more  or  less  rapid  deteriora- 
tion and  gradual  exhaustion  of  the  land.  Even  the  best  wheat  soils 
of  this  and  other  countries  become  more  and  more  impoverished,  and 
sustain  a  loss  of  wheat  yielding  power,  when  corn  crops  are  grown  in 
too  rapid  succession  without  manure.  Hence,  the  universal  practice 
of  manuring,  and  that  also  of  consuming  oil-cake,  corn,  and  similar 
purchased  food  on  land  naturally  poor,  or  partially  exhausted  by 
previous  cropping. 

Whilst,  however,  it  holds  good  as  a  general  rule,  that  no  soil  can 
be  cropped  for  any  length  of  time  without  gradually  becoming  more 
and  more  infertile,  if  no  manure  be  applied  to  it,  or  if  the  fertilizing 
elements  removed  by  the  crops  grown  thereon,  be  not  by  some  means 
or  other  restored,  it  is,  nevertheless,  a  fact  that  after  a  heavy  crop  of 
clover  carried  off  as  hay,  the  land,  far  from  being  less  fertile  than 
before,  is  peculiarly  well  adapted,  even  without  the  addition  of 
manure,  to  bear  a  good  crop  of  wheat  in  the  following  year,  pro- 
vided the  season  be  favorable  to  its  growth.  This  fact,  indeed,  is  so 
well  known  that  many  farmers  justly  regard  the  growth  of  clover  as 
one  of  the  best  preparatory  operations,  which  the  land  can  undergo  in 
order  to  its  producing  an  abundant  crop  of  wheat  in  the  following 
year.  It  has  further  been  noticed  that  clover  mown  twice  leaves  the 
land  in  a  better  condition,  as  regards  its  wheat  producing  capabilities, 
than  when  mown  once  only  for  hay,  and  the  second  crop  fed  off  on  the 
land  by  sheep  ;  for,  notwithstanding,  that  in  the  latter  instance  the  fer- 
tilizing elements  in  the  clover  crop  are  in  part  restored  in  the  sheep 
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excrements,  yet,  contrary  to  expectation,  this  partial  restoration  of  the 
elements  of  fertility  to  the  land  has  not  the  eifect  of  producing  more 
or  better  wheat  in  the  following  year,  than  is  reaped  on  land  from  off 
which  the  whole  clover  crop  has  been  carried,  and  to  which  no  man- 
ure whatever  has  been  applied. 

Again,  in  the  opinion  of  several  good,  practical  agriculturists,  with 
whom  I  have  conversed  on  the  subject,  land  whereon  clover  has  been 
grown  for  seed  in  the  preceding  year,  yields  a  better  crop  of  wheat 
than  it  does  when  the  clover  is  mown  twice  for  hay,  or  even  only  once, 
and  afterwards  fed  off  by  sheep.  Most  crops  left  for  seed,  I  need 
hardly  observe,  exhaust  the  land  far  more  than  they  do  when  they 
are  cut  down  at  an  earlier  stage  of  their  growth ;  hence  the  binding 
clauses  in  most  farm  leases,  which  compel  the  tenant  not  to  grow 
corn  crops  more  frequently,  nor  to  a  greater  extent  than  stipulated. 
However,  in  the  case  of  clover  grown  for  seed  we  have,  according  to 
the  testimony  of  trustworthy  witnesses,  an  exception  to  a  law  gene- 
rally applicable  to  most  other  crops.  • 

Whatever  may  be  the  true  explanation  of  the  apparent  anomalies 
connected  with  the  growth  and  chemical  history  of  the  clover  plant, 
the  facts  just  mentioned  having  been  noticed  not  once  or  twice  only, 
or  by  a  solitary  observer,  but  repeatedly,  and  by  numbers  of  intelli- 
gent farmers,  are  certainly  entitled  to  credit ;  and  little  wisdom,  as 
i$  strikes  me,  is  displayed  by  calling  them  into  question,  because  they 
happen  to  contradict  the  prevailing  theory,  according  to  which  a  soil 
is  said  to  become  more  or  less  impoverished  in  proportion  to  the  large 
or  small  amount  of  organic  and  mineral  soil  constituents  carried  off 
in  the  produce. 

Agricultural  experiences  contradicting  prevailing,  and  it  may  be, 
generally  current  theories,  are,  unless  I  am  much  mistaken,  of  far 
more  common  occurrence  th&n  may  be  known  to  those  who  are  either 
naturally  unobservant  or  unacquainted  with  many  of  the  details  of 
farming  operations.  Indeed,  an  interesting  and  instructive  treatise 
might  be  written  on  the  apparent  anomalies  in  agriculture,  and  a  col- 
lection of  trustworthy  facts  of  the  kind  alluded  to  would  afford  valua- 
ble hints  to  intelligent  farmers,  and  suggest  matter  for  inquiry  to 
chemists  and  others  engaged  in  scientific  pursuits. 

To  me  it  seems  inconsistent  with  the  exercise  of  common  sense, 
and  opposed  alike  to  the  whole  tenor  of  a  well  regulated  mind  and 
the  progress  of  scientific  agriculture,  to  discuss  agricultural  matters 
in  the  dogmatic  spirit  too  often  so  painfully  observable  when  people 
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meet  together  for  the  discussion  of  subjects  relating  to  farm  practice ; 
but  still  more  painful  is  the  spirit  which  pervades  the  writings  of  cer- 
tain scientific  men  who  are  bold  enough,  from  isolated,  or  even  a 
number  of  analogous  facts,  to  frame  general  and  invariable  laws,  in 
accordance  with  which  they  propose  to  regulate  the  profession  of 
agriculture.  That  there  are  certain  fixed  laws  which  determine  the 
growth  of  the  meanest  herb  and  the  mightiest  forest  tree,  no  one  can 
gainsay,  but  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  our  corn  or  forage  crops 
would  remain  as  flourishing  as  they  at  present  are,  if,  in  deference 
to  some  pretty  theory,  the  farmers  of  England  suddenly  threw  aside 
their  past  experience,  and  endeavored  to  grow  corn  in  accordance 
with  a  mathematical  formula  which  men  may  fancy  they  have  dis- 
covered, and  by  which  they  may  suppose  the  development  of  our  corn 
crops  to  be  governed.  Even  great  men,  by  taking  too  general,  or  as 
it  is  often  erringly  termed,  a  comprehensive  view  of  agricultural  mat- 
ters, sometimes  totally  misrepresent  the  very  law  they  are  endeavor- 
ing to  establish. 

The  patient  investigation  of  many  of  the  details,  with  which  those 
only  are  perfectly  familiar  whose  daily  occupation  is  in  the  field  or 
in  the  feeding-stall,  is,  however,  often  rewarded  by  success.  Mysteries 
which  puzzle  the  minds  of  intelligent  farmers  are  cleared  up,  the 
influences  which  modify  a  general  rule  or  practice  in  farming  opera- 
tions are  clearly  recognized,  and  by  degrees  principles  are  established, 
which,  assigning  the  benefits  or  disadvantages  of  a  certain  course  of 
proceeding  to  their  real  cause,  must  ever  tend  to  confirm  the  experi- 
enced in  good  practice,  and  afford  valuable  hints  in  guiding  those 
inexperienced  in  farm  management. 

In  the  course  of  a  long  residence  in  a  purely  agricultural  district,  I 
have  often  been  struck  with  the  remarkably  healthy  appearance  and 
good  yield  of  wheat  on  land  from  which  a  heavy  crop  of  clover  hay  was 
obtained  in  the  preceding  year.  I  have  likewise  had  frequent  oportuni- 
ties  of  observing  that,  as  a  rule,  wheat  grown  on  part  of  a  field  whereon 
clover  has  been  twice  mown  for  hay,  is  better  than  the  produce  of 
that  on  the  part  of  the  same  field  on  which  the  clover  has  been  mown 
only  once  for  hay,  and  afterwards  fed  off  by  sheep.  These  observa- 
tions, extending  over  a  number  of  years,  led  me  to  inquire  into  the 
reasons  why  clover  is  specially  well  fitted  to  prepare  land  for  wheat; 
and  in  the  paper,  which  I  have  now  the  pleasure  of  laying  before  the 
readers  of  the  Journal,  I  shall  endeavor,  as  the  result  of  my  experi- 
ments on  the  subject,  to  give  an  intelligible  explanation  of  the  fact, 
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that  clover  is  so  excellent  a  preparatory  crop  for  wheat,  as  it  is  prac- 
tically known  to  be. 

By  those -taking  a  superficial  view  of  the  subject,  it  may  be  sug- 
gested that  any  injury  likely  to  be  caused  by  the  removal  of  a  certain 
amount  of  fertilizing  matter  is  altogether  insignificant,  and  more 
than  compensated  for,  by  the  benefit  which  results  from  the  abundant 
growth  of  clover  roots  and  the  physical  improvement  in  the  soil,  which 
takes  place  in  their  decomposition.  Looking,  however,  more  closely 
into  the  matter,  it  will  be  found  that  in  a  good  crop  of  clover  hay  a 
vtry  considerable  amount  of  both  mineral  and  organic  substances  is 
carried  off  the  land,  and  that  if  the  total  amount  of  such  constituents 
in  a  crop  had  to  be  regarded  exclusively  as  the  measure  for  deter- 
mining the  relative  degrees  in  which  different  farm  crops  exhaust  the 
land,  clover  would  have  to  be  described  as  about  the  most  exhausting 
crop  in  the  entire  rotation. 

Clover  hay  on  an  average  and  in  round  numbers  contains  in  100 
parts : 

Water 17.0 

Nitrogenous  substances  (flesh  forming  matters)* 15. 6 

Non-nitrogenous  compounds 59.9 

Mineral  matter  (ash) 7.5 

100.0 

*  Containing  nitrogen ....     2.5 

The  mineral  portion  or  ash  in  100  parts  of  clover  hay  consists  of: 

Phosphoric  acid. 7.5 

Sulphuric  acid 4.3 

Carbonic  acid 18 . 0 

Silica 3.0 

Lime 30.0 

Magnesia 8.5 

Potash 20 . 0 

Soda,  chloride  of  sodium,  oxide  of  iron,  sand,  loss,  &c. ...  8.7 

100.0 

Let  us  suppose  the  land  to  have  yielded  four  tons  of  clover  hay  per 
acre.  According  to  the  preceding  data  we  find  that  such  a  crop 
includes  221  pounds  of  nitrogen,  equal  to  272  pounds  of  ammonia, 
and  672  pounds  of  mineral  matter  or  ash  constituents. 

In  672  pounds  of  clover  ash  we  find  : 
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Phosphoric  acid 5L|  lbs. 

Sulphuric  acid 29^  " 

Carbonic  acid 121  " 

Silica 20  " 

Lime 201  " 

Magnesia 57  " 

Potash 134i  « 

Soda,  chloride  of  sodium,  oxide  of  iron,  sand,  &c 58  " 


672  lbs. 


• 


Four  tons  of  clover  hay,  the  produce  of  one  acre,  thus  contain  a 
large  amount  of  nitrogen,  and  remove  from  the  soil  an  enormous 
quantity  of  mineral  matters,  abounding  in  lime  and  potash,  and  con- 
taining also  a  good  deal  of  phosphoric  acid. 

Leaving  for  a  moment  the  question  untouched,  whether  the  nitro- 
gen contained  in  the  clover  is  derived  from  the  soil  or  from  the 
atmosphere,  or  partly  from  the  one  and  partly  from  the  other,  no 
question  can  arise  as  to  the  original  source  from  which  the  mineral 
matters  in  the  clover  produce  are  derived.  In  relation  therefore,  to 
the  ash-constituents,  clover  miust  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
exhausting  crops  usually  cultivated  in  this  country.  This  appears 
strikingly  to  be  the  case  when  we  compare  the  preceding  figures  with 
the  quantity  of  mineral  matters  which  an  average  crop  of  wheat 
removes  from  an  acre  of  land. 

The  grain  and  straw  of  wheat  contain  in  round  numbers  in  100 
parts : 

Grain  of 
wheat.  Straw. 

Water 15.0  10.0 

Nitrogenous  substances  (ft esh-forming  matters)* 11.1  4.0 

Non-nitrogenous  substances 72 . 2  74 . 9 

Mineral  matter  (ash) 1.7  5.1 


.    100.0  100.0 

*  Containing  nitrogen 1 .78  .64 

The  ash  of  wheat  contains  in  100  parts : 

Grain.  Straw. 

Phosphoric  acid 50.0  5.0 

Sulphuric  acid 0.5  2.7 

Carbonic  acid 

Silica 2.5  67.0 

Lime 3.5  5.5 

Magnesia  . . 11.5,  2.0 
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Grain.  Straw. 

Potasli 30.0  13.0 

Soda,  chloride  of  sodium,  oxide  of  iron,  sand,  &c.  .  .        2.0  4.8 


Total 100.0       100.0 


The  mean  produce  of  wheat  per  acre  may  be  estimated  at  25 
bushels,  which,  at  60  pounds  per  bushel,  gives  1,500  pounds ;  and  as 
the  weight  of  the  straw  is  generally  twice  that  of  the  grain,  its  pro- 
duce will  be  3,000  pounds.  According,  therefore,  to  the  preceding 
data  there  will  be  carried  away  from  the  soil : 

In  1,500  pounds  of  the  grain 25  pounds  of  mineral  food  (in  round  numbers). 

In  3,000  pounds  of  the  straw 150  pounds  of  mineral  food  (in  round  numbers). 

Total 175  pounds. 

On  the  average  of  the  analyses,  it  will  be  found  that  the  composi- 
tion of  these  175  pounds  is  as  follows : 

In  the  grain.  In  the  straw.  Total. 

Phosphoric  acid 12.5  lbs.  7.5  lbs.  20.0  lbs. 

Sulphuric  acid 0.1  "  4.0  "  4.1  " 

Carbonic  acid 

Silica 0.6  "  100.5  "  101.1  " 

Lime 0.9  "  8.2  "  9.1  " 

Magnesia 2.9  "  3.0  "  5.9  " 

Potash 7.5  "  19.5  "  27.0  " 

Soda,  chloride  of  sodium,  oxide  of 

iron,  sand,  &c 0.5  "  7.3  "  7.8  " 


25.   lbs.     150.   lbs.     175.   lbs. 


The  total  quantity  of  ash  constituents  carried  off  the  land  in  an 
average  crop  of  wheat,  thus  amounts  to  only  175  pounds  per  acre, 
wdiilst  a  good  crop  of  clover  removes  as  much  as  672  pounds. 

Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  total  amount  of  mineral  in  the  grain  and 
straw  of  one  acre  of  wheat  consists  of  silica,  of  which  there  is  an  ample 
supply  in  almost  every  soil.  The  restoration  of  silica,  therefore,  need 
not  trouble  us  in  any  way,  especially  as  there  is  not  a  single  instance 
on  record  proving  that  silica,  even  in  a  soluble  condition,  has  ever 
been  applied  to  land  with  the  slightest  advantage  to  corn  or  grass 
crops,  which  are  rich  in  silica,  and  which  for  this  reason,  may  be 
assumed  to  be  particularly  grateful  for  a  supply  of  it  in  a  soluble 
state.  Silica,  indeed,  if  at  all  capable  of  producing  a  beneficial  effect, 
ought  to  be  useful  to  these  crops,  either  by  strengthening  the  straw  or 
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stems  of  graminaceous  plants,  or  otherwise  benefiting  them ;  but 
after  deducting  the  amount  of  silica  from  the  total  amount  of  mineral 
matters  in  the  wheat  produced  from  one  acre,  only  a  trifling  quantity 
of  other  and  more  valuable  fertilizing  ash  constituents  of  plants  will 
be  left.  On  comparing  the  relative  amounts  of  phosphoric  acid  and 
potash  in  an  average  crop  of  wheat  and  a  good  crop  of  clover  hay,  it 
will  be  seen  that  one  acre  of  clover  hay  contains  as  much  phosphoric 
acid  as  two  and  one-half  acres  of  wheat,  and  as  much  potash  as  the 
produce  from  five  acres  of  the  same  crop.  Clover  thus  unquestionably 
removes  from  the  land  very  much  more  mineral  matter  than  does 
wheat;  wheat  carries  off  the  land  at  least  three  times  as  much  of 
the  more  valuable  mineral  constituents  as  abstracted  by  the  clover. 
Wheat,  notwithstanding,  succeeds  remarkably  well  after  clover. 

Four  tons  of  clover  hay,  or  the  produce  of  an  acre,  contains,  as 
already  stated,  224  lbs.  of  nitrogen,  or  calculated  as  ammonia,  272  lbs. 

Assuming  the  grain  of  wheat  to  furnish  1.78  per  cent  of  nitrogen, 
and  wheat  straw  .64  per  cent,  and  assuming  also  that  1,500  lbs.  of 
corn  and  3,000  lbs.  of  straw  represent  the  average  produce  per  acre, 
there  will  be  in  the  grain  of  wheat  per  acre  26.7  lbs.  of  nitrogen,  and 
in  the  straw  19.2  lbs.,  or  in  both  together  46  lbs.  of  nitrogen  ;  in  round 
numbers,  equal  to  about  55  lbs.  of  ammonia,  which  is  only  about  one- 
fifth  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  in  the  produce  of  an  acre  of  clover. 
Wheat,  it  is  well  known,  is  specially  benefited  by  the  application  of 
nitrogenous  manures,  and  as  clover  carries  off  so  large  a  quantity  of 
nitrogen,  it  is  natural  to  expect  the  yield  of  wheat  after  clover  to  fall 
short  of  what  the  land  might  be  presumed  to  produce  without 
manure  before  a  crop  of  clover  was  taken  from  it.  Experience, 
however,  has  proved  the  fallacy  of  this  presumption,  for  the  result  is 
exactly  the  opposite,  inasmuch  as  a  better  and  heavier  crop  of  wheat 
is  produced  than  without  the  intercalation  of  clover.  What,  it  may 
be  asked,  is  the  explanation  of  this  apparent  anomaly  \ 

In  taking  up  this  inquiry,  I  was  led  to  pass  in  review  the  celebrated 
and  highly  important  experiments,  undertaken  by  Mr.  Lawes  and 
Dr.  Gilbert,  on  the  continued  growth  of  wheat  on  the  same  soil,  for 
a  long  succession  of  years,  and  to  examine,  likewise  carefully,  many 
points,  to  which  attention  is  drawn,  by  the  same  authors  in  their 
memoirs  on  the  growth  of  red  clover  by  different  manures,  and  on  the 
Lois  Weedon  plan  of  growing  wheat.  Abundant  and  most  convinc- 
ing evidence  is  supplied  by  these  indefatigable  experimenters,  that  the 
wheat  producing  powers  of  a  soil  are  not  increased  in  any  sensible 
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degree  by  the  liberal  supply  of  all  the  mineral  matters,  which  enter 
into  the  decomposition  of  the  ash  of  wheat,  and  that  the  abstraction  of 
these  mineral  matters  from  the  soil,  in  any  much  larger  proportions 
than  possibly  can  take  place  under  ordinary  cultivation,  in  no  wise 
affects  the  yield  of  wheat,  provided  there  be  at  the  same  time  a  liberal 
supply  of  available  nitrogen  within  the  soil  itself.  The  amount  of 
the  latter,  therefore,  is  regarded  by  Messrs.  Lawes  and  Gilbert,  as  the 
measure  of  the  increased  produce  of  grain,  which  a  soil  furnishes. 

In  conformity  with  these  views,  the  farmer,  when  he  wishes  to 
increase  the  yield  of  his  wheat,  finds  it  to  his  advantage,  to  have 
recourse  to  ammoniacal,  or  other  nitrogenous  manures,  and  depends, 
more  or  less  entirely  upon  the  soil  for  the  supply  of  the  necessary 
mineral  or  ash  constituents  of  wheat,  having  found  such  a  supply  to  be 
amply  sufficient  for  his  requirements.  As  far,  therefore,  as  the 
removal  from  the  soil  of  a  large  amount  of  mineral  soil  constituents, 
by  the  clover  crop  is  concerned,  the  fact  viewed  in  the  light  of  the 
Rothamsted  experiments,  becomes  at  once  intelligible ;  for,  notwith- 
standing, the  abstraction  of  over  600  lbs.  of  mineral  matter  by  a 
crop  of  clover,  the  succeeding  wheat  crop  does  not  suffer.  Inasmuch, 
however,  as  we  have  seen,  that  not  only  much  mineral  matter  is 
carried  off  the  land  in  a  crop  of  clover,  but  also  much  nitrogen, 
we  might,  in  the  absence  of  direct  evidence  to  the  contrary,  be  led 
to  suspect  that  wheat  after  clover  would  not  be  a  good  crop  ;  whereas, 
the  fact  is  exactly  the  reverse. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  nitrogenous  manures  which  have  such  a 
marked  and  beneficial  effect  upon  wheat  do  no  good,  but  in  certain 
combinations,  in  some  seasons,  do  positive  harm  to  clover.  Thus, 
Messrs.  Lawes  and  Gilbert,  in  a  series  of  experiments  on  the  growth  of 
red  clover  by  different  manures,  obtained  fourteen  tons  of  fresh  green 
produce,  equal  to  about  three  and  three-fourths  tons  of  clover  hay  from 
the  unmanured  portion  of  the  experimental  field  ;  and  where  sulphates 
of  potash,  soda,  and  magnesia,  or  sulphate  of  potash  and  super-phos- 
phate of  lime  were  employed,  seventeen  to  eighteen  tons  (equal  to 
from  about  four  and  one-half  to  nearly  five  tons  of  hay)  were  obtained. 
When  salts  of  ammonia  were  added  to  the  mineral  manures,  the  pro- 
duce of  clover  hay  was,  upon  the  whole,  less  than  where  the  mineral 
manures  wTere  used  alone.  The  wheat  grown  after  the  clover  on  the 
unmanured  plot  gave,  however,  twenty-nine  and  a  half  bushels  of 
corn,  whilst  in  the  adjoining  field,  where  wheat  was  grown  after 
wheat  without  manure,  only  fifteen  and  a  half  bushels  of  corn  per 
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acre  were  obtained.  Messrs.  Lawes  and  Gilbert  notice  especially  that 
in  the  clover  crop  of  the  preceding  year,  very  much  larger  quanti- 
ties, both  of  mineral  matters  and  of  nitrogen,  were  taken  from  the 
land  than  were  removed  in  the  unmanured  wheat  crop  in  the  same 
year,  in  the  adjoining  field.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  soil  from 
which  the  clover  had  been  taken  was  in  a  condition  to  yield  fourteen 
bushels  more  wheat  per  acre  than  that  upon  which  wheat  had  been 
previously  grown  ;  the  yield  of  wheat  alter  clover,  in  these  experi- 
ments, being  fully  equal  to  that  in  another  field  where  very  large 
quantities  of  manure  were  used. 

Taking  all  these  circumstances  into  account,  is  there  not  presump- 
tive evidence  that  notwithstanding  the  removal  of  a  large  amount  of 
nitrogen  in  the  clover  hay,  an  abundant  store  of  available  nitrogen  is 
left  in  the  soil,  and  also  that  in  its  relations  towards  nitrogen  in  the 
soil,  clover  differs  essentially  from  wheat  ?  The  results  of  our  experi- 
ence in  the  growth  of  the  two  crops  appear  to  indicate  that,  whereas 
the  growth  of  the  wheat  rapidly  exhausts  the  land  of  its  available 
nitrogen,  that  of  clover,  on  the  contrary,  tends  somehow  or  other  to 
accumulate  nitrogen  within  the  soil  itself.  If  this  can  be  shown  to 
be  the  case,  an  intelligible  explanation  of  the  fact  that  clover  is  so 
useful  as  a  preparatory  crop  for  wheat,  will  be  found  in  the  circum- 
stance that  during  the  growth  of  clover,  nitrogenous  food,  for  which 
wheat  is  particularly  grateful,  is  either  stored  up  or  rendered  availa- 
ble in  the  soil. 

An  explanation,  however  plausible,  can  hardly  be  accepted  as  cor- 
rect if  based  mainly  on  data  which,  although  highly  probable,  are 
not  proved  to  be  based  on  fact.  In  chemical  inquiries  especially, 
nothing  must  be  taken  for  granted  that  has  not  been  proved  by  direct 
experiment.  The  following^questions  naturally  suggest  themselves  in 
reference  to  this  subject :  What  is  the  amount  of  nitrogen  in  soils  of 
different  characters  ?  "What  is  the  amount  more  particularly  after  a 
good  and  after  an  indifferent  crop  of  clover?  Why  is  the  amount  of 
nitrogen  in  soils  larger  after  clover  than  after  wheat  and  other  crops?/ 
Is  the  nitrogen  present  in  a  condition  in  which  it  is  available  and 
useful  to  wheat  ?  And  lastly,  are  there  any  other  circumstances, 
apart  from  the  supply  of  nitrogenous  matter  in  the  soil,  which  help  to 
account  for  the  beneficial  effects  of  clover  as  a  preparatory  crop  for 
wheat? 

In  order  to  throw  some  light  on  these  questions,  and,  if  possible, 
to  give  distinct  answers  to,  at  least  some  of  them,  {,  years  ago,  when 
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residing  at  Cirencester,  began  a  series  of  experiments ;  and  more 
recently  I  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  the  co-operation  of 
Mr.  Robert  Valentine,  of  Leighton  Buzzard,  who  kindly  undertook 
to  supply  me  with  materials  for  my  analysis. 

My  first  experiments  were  made  on  a  thin,  calcareous,  clay  soil, 
resting  on  oolitic  limestone,  and  producing  generally  a  fair  crop  of 
red  clover.  The  clover  field  formed  the  slope  of  a  rather  steep  hillock, 
and  varied  much  in  depth.  At  the  top  of  the  hill,  the  soil  became 
very  stony  at  a  depth  of  four  inches,  so  that  it  could  only  with  diffi- 
culty be  excavated  to  a  depth  of  six  inches,  when  the  bare  limestone 
rock  made  its  appearance.  At  the  bottom  of  the  field  the  soil  was 
much  deeper,  and  the  clover  stronger,  than  at  the  upper  part.  On 
the  brow  of  the  hill,  where  the  clover  appeared  to  be  strong,  a  square 
yard  was  measured  out;  and,  at  a  little  distance  off,  wThere  the  clover 
was  very  bad,  a  second  square  yard  was  measured  ;  in  both  plots  the 
soil  being  taken  up  to  a  depth  of  six  inches.  The  soil,  where  the 
clover  was  good,  may  be  distinguished  from  the  other,  by  being 
marked  as  No.  1,  and  that  where  it  was  bad,  as  No.  2. 

Clover-Soil  No.  1  (Good  Clover). 

The  roots  having  first  been  shaken  out  to  free  them  as  much  as  possi- 
ble from  soil,  were  then  washed  once  or  twice  with  cold  distilled 
water,  and,  after  having  been  dried  for  a  little  while  in  the  sun,  were 
weighed,  when  the  square  yard  produced  1  lb.  10J  oz.  of  cleaned 
clover  roots  in  an  air-dry  state  ;  an  acre  of  land,  or  4,840  square  yards, 
accordingly  yielded,  in  a  depth  of  six  inches,  3.44  tons,  or  3-J  tons  in 
round  numbers,  6f  clover  roots. 

Fully  dried  in  a  water  bath,  the  roots  were  found  to  contain 
altogether  44.67  per  cent  of  water,  and  on  being  burnt  in  a  platinum 
capsule,  yielded  6. 089  of  ash.  A  portion  of  the  dried,  finely  pow- 
dered and  well  mixed  roots  was  burned  with  soda  lime,  in  a  combus- 
tion tube,  and  the  nitrogen  contained  in  the  roots  otherwise  deter- 
mined in  the  usual  way.  Accordingly,  the  following  is  the  general 
composition  of  the  roots  from  the  soil  No.  1 : 

Water 44. 675 

Organic  matter  * 49 .  236 

Mineral  matter 6 .  089 

100.000 


*  Containing  nitrogen, , .-.■ , , ..  <lt 1.297 

Equal  to  ammonia.., , ..-, .<..,.....•...•. 1.575 
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Assuming  the  whole  field  to  have  produced  3 J-  tons  of  clover  roots 
per  acre,  there  will  he  99.636  lbs.,  or  in  round  numbers,  100  lbs.  of 
nitrogen  in  the  clover  roots  from  one  acre ;  or,  about  twice  as  much 
nitrogen  as  is  present  in  the  average  produce  of  an  acre  of  wheat. 

The  soil  which  had  been  separated  from  the  roots  Was  passed 
through  a  sieve  to  deprive  it  of  any  stones  it  might  contain.  It  was 
then  partially  dried,  and  the  nitrogen  in  it  determined  in  the  usual 
manner,  by  combustion  with  soda-lime,  when  it  yielded  .313  per  cent 
of  nitrogen,  equal  to  .38  of  ammonia,  in  one  combustion ;  and  .373  per 
cent  of  nitrogen,  equal  to  .46  of  ammonia,  in  a  second  determination. 

That  the  reader  may  have  some  idea  of  the  character  of  this  soil,  it 
may  be  stated  that  it  was  further  submitted  to  a  general  analysis, 
according  to  which  it  was  found  to  have  the  following  composition  : 

General  Composition  of  Soil,  Wo.  1  {Good  Clover). 

Moisture 18.73 

Organic  matter* 9 .  72 

Oxide  of  iron  and  alumina 13 .  24 

Carbonate  of  1  ime 8 .  82 

Magnesia,  alkalies,  &c 1 .  72 

Insoluble  silicious  matter  (chiefly  clay) 47.77 

100.00 

*  Containing  nitrogen 313 

Equal  to  ammonia t 380 

The  second  square  yard  from  the  brow  of  the  soil  where  the  clover 
was  bad  produced  thirteen  ounces  of  air-dry  and  partially  clean  roots, 
or  1.75  tons  per  acre.  On  analysis  they  were  found  to  have  the  fol- 
lowing composition  : 

Clover-roots,  No.  2  (Bad  Clover).  • 

Water 55.732 

Organic  matter* 39.408 

Mineral  matter  (ash) 4. 860 

100.000 

*  Containing  nitrogen ; , , 792 

Equal  to  ammonia # 901 

The  roots  on  the  spot  where  the  clover  was  very  bad  yielded' only 
thirty-one  pounds  of  nitrogen  per  acre,  or  scarcely  one-third  of  the 
quantity  which  was  obtained  from  the  roots  where  the  clover  was 
good. 

The  soil  from  the  second  square  yard  on  analysis  was  found,  when 
freed  from  stones  by  sifting,  to  contain  in  100  parts : 
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Composition  of  Soil,  No.  2  {Bad  Clover). 

Water 17.24 

Organic  matter"" . 9 .  64 

Oxide  of  iron  and  alumina    11 .  89 

Carbonate  of  lime 14 . 50 

Magnesia,  alkalies,  &c 1.53 

Insoluble  silicious  matter 45 .  20 

100.00 

2d  deter- 
mination. 

*  Containing  nitrogen ,-.- 306  .380 

Equal  to  ammonia .370  .470 

Both  portions  of  the  clover  soil  thus  contained  about  the  same  per- 
centage of  organic  matter,  and  yielded  nearly  the  same  amount  of 
nitrogen. 

In  addition,  however,  to  the  nitrogen  in  the  clover  roots,  a  good 
deal  of  nitrogen,  in  the  shape  of  root-fibres,  decayed  leaves,  and  simi- 
lar organic  matters,  was  disseminated  throughout  the  fine  soil  in  which 
it  occurred,  and  from  which  it  could  not  be  separated ;  but  unfortu- 
nately I  neglected  to  weigh  the  soil  from  a  square  yard,  and  am, 
therefore,  unable  to  state  how  much  nitrogen- per  acre  was  present  in 
the  shape  of  small  root-fibres  and  other  organic  matters.  Approxi- 
mately, the  quantity  might  be  obtained  by  calculation ;  but,  as  the 
actual  weight  of  cultivated  soil  varies  greatly,  I  abstain  from  making 
such  a  calculation,  even  though  it  might  be  done  with  propriety,  as  I 
took  care  in  the  following  season  to  weigh  the  soil  of  different  parts 
of  the  same  field. 

Before  mentioning  the  details  of  the  experiments  made  in  the  next 
season,  I  will  here  give  the  composition  of  the  ash  of  the  partially 
cleaned  clover  roots : 

Composition  of  ash  of  Clover  roots  {partially  cleaned). 

Oxide  of  iron  and  alumina 11 .  73 

Lime 18.49 

Magnesia 3 .  03 

Potash 6.88 

Soda 1.93 

Phosphoric  acid 3.61 

Sulphuric  acid 2 .  24 

Soluble  silica . .  * 19.01 

Insoluble  silicious  matter 24. 83 

Carbonic  acid,  chlorine,  and  loss r .  # 8 .  25 

100.00 
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This  asli  was  obtained  from  clover  roots,  which  yielded  when  per- 
fectly dry,  in  round  numbers,  eight  per  cent  of  ash.  Clover  roots 
washed  quite  clean,  and  separated  from  all  soil,  yield  about  five  per 
cent  of  ash ;  but  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  clean  a  large  quantity  of 
fibrous  roots  from  all  dirt,  and  the  preceding  analysis  distinctly  shows 
that  the  ash  of  the  clover  roots  analyzed  by  me  was  mechanically 
mixed  with  a  good  deal  of  fine  soil,  for  oxide  of  iron  and  alumina 
and  insoluble  silicious  matter  in  any  quantity  are  not  normal  con- 
stituents of  plant  ashes.  Making  allowance  for  soil  contamination, 
the  ash  of  clover  roots,  it  will  be  noticed,  contains  much  lime  and 
potash,  as  well  as  an  appreciable  amount  of  phosphoric  and  sulphuric 
acid.  On  the  decay  of  the  clover  roots,  these  and  other  mineral  fer- 
tilizing matters  are  left  in  the  surface  soil  in  a  readily  available  con- 
dition, and  in  considerable  proportions  when  the  clover  stands  well. 
Although  a  crop  of  clover  removes  much  mineral  matter  from  the 
soil,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  its  roots  extract  from  the  land 
soluble  mineral  fertilizing  matters,  which,  on  the  decay  of  the  roots, 
remain  in  the  land  in  a  prepared  and  more  readily  available  form 
than  that  in  which  they  originally  occur.  The  benefits  arising  to 
wheat  from  the  growth  of  clover  may  thus  be  due  partly  to  this  pre- 
paration and  concentration  of  mineral  food  in  the  surface  soil. 

The  clover  on  the  hillside  field,  on  the  whole,  turned  out  a  very  good 
crop ;  and  as  the  plant  stood  the  winter  well,  and  this  field  was  left 
another  season  in  clover  without  being  plowed  up,  I  availed  myself 
of  the  opportunity  of  making,  during  the  following  season,  a  number 
of  experiments  similar  to  those  of  the  preceding  year.  This  time, 
however,  I  selected  for  examination  a  square  yard  of  soil  from  a  spot 
on  the  brow  of  the  hill  where  the  clover  was  thin,  and  the  soil  itself 
stony  at  a  depth  of  four  inches ;  and  another  plot  of  one  square 
yard  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  from  a  place  where  the  clover  was 
stronger  than  that  on  the  brow  of  the  hill,  and  the.  soil  at  a  depth  of 
six  inches  contained  no  large  stones. 

Soil  No.  1  (Clover  Thin),  on  the  Brow  of  the  Hill. 
The  roots  in  a  square  yard,  six  inches  deep,  when  picked  out  by 
hand  and  cleaned  as  much  as  possible,  weighed,  in  their  natural  state, 
2  lbs.  11  oz.  ;  and  when  dried  on  the  top  of  a  water-bath,  fur  the  pur- 
pose of  getting  them  brittle  and  fit  for  reduction  into  tine  powder,  1 
lb.  12  oz.  31  grains.  In  this  state  they  were  submitted  as  before  to 
analysis,  when  they  yielded  in  100  parts : 
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Composition  of  Clover  Boots,  No.  1  {from  brow  of  the  hill.) 

Moisture 4 .  34 

Organic  matter  * 26 .  53 

Mineral  matter 69 .  13 

100.00 

*  Containing  nitrogen. ,  > . 816 

Equal  to  ammonia 991 

According  to  these  data  an  acre  of  land  will  yield  three  tons  twelve 
cwts.  of  nearly  dry  clover  roots,  and  in  this  quantity  there  will  be 
about  sixty-six  pounds  of  nitrogen.  The  whole  of  the  soil  from 
which  the  roots  had  been  picked  out  was  passed  through  a  half  inch 
sieve.  The  stones  left  in  the  sieve  weighed  141  pounds ;  the  soil 
which  passed  through  weighing  218  pounds. 

The  soil  was  next  dried  by  artificial  heat,  when  the  218  pounds 
became  reduced  to  185.487  pounds. 

In  this  partially  dried  state  it  contained : 

Moisture ...       4.21 

Organic  matter* 9 .  7$ 

Mineral  matterf  . .  ." 86.01 

100,00 


*  Containing  nitrogen . . .. t.> .391 

Equal  to  ammonia  > 47ft 

t  Including  phosphoric  acid ,...     .264 

I  also  determined  the  phosphoric  acid  in  the  ash  of  the  clover 
roots.  Calculated  for  the  roots  in  a  nearly  dry  state,  the  phosphoric 
acid  amounts  to  .287  per  cent. 

An  acre  of  soil,  according  to  the  data  furnished  by  the  six  inches 
on  the  spot  where  the  clover  was  thin,  produced  the  following  quan- 
tity of  nitrogen : 

Ton.        Cwts.       Lbs. 

In  the  fine  soil 1         11         33 

In  the  clover  roots 0  0         66- 

Total  quantity  of  nitrogen  per  acre 1         11         99- 


The  organic  matter  in  an  acre  of  this  soil,  which  cannot  be  picked 
out  by  hand,  it  will  be  seen,  contains  an  enormous  quantity  of  nitro- 
gen ;  and  although,  probably,  the  greater  part  of  the  roots  and  other 
remains  from  the  clover  crop  may  not  be  decomposed  so  thoroughly 

[Ag.]  19 
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as  to  yield  nitrogenous  food  to  the  succeeding  wheat  crop,  it  can 
scarcely  be  doubted  that  a  considerable  quantity  of  nitrogen  will 
become  available  by  the  time  the  wheat  is  sown,  and  that  one  of  the 
chief  reasons  why  clover  benefits  the  succeeding  wheat  crop  is  to  be 
found  in  the  abundant  supply  of  available  nitrogenous  food  furnished 
by  the  decaying  clover  roots  and  leaves. 

Clover  Soil  No.  2,  from  the  oottom  of  the  Hill  {Good  Clover}. 

A  square  yard  of  the  soil  from  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  where  the 
clover  was  stronger  than  on  the  brow  of  the  hill,  produced  2  lbs. 
8  oz.  of  fresh  clover  roots;  or  1  lb.  11  yz.  47  grains  of  partially  dried 
roots ;  61  lbs.  9  oz.  of  limestones,  and  239.96  lbs.  of  nearly  dry  soil. 

The  partially  dried  roots  contained:: 

Moisture 5 .  06 

Organic  matter* 31.94: 

Mineral  matter 63 .  00 

100.00 

*  Containing  nitrogen 804 

An  acre  of  this  soil,  six  inches  deep,  produced  3  tons,  7  cwts.  65  lbs. 
of  clover  roots,  containing  61  lbs.  of  nitrogen  j'that  is,  there  was  very 
nearly  the  same  quantity  of  roots  and  nitrogen  in  them  as  that  fur-, 
nished  in  the  soil  from  the  brow  of  the  hill. 

The  roots,  moreover,  yielded  .365  per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid ;  or? 
calculated  per  acre,  27  lbs. 

In  the  partially  dried  soil  I  found : 

Moisture 4.70 

Organic  matter* 10 .  87 

Mineral  matterf 84.43 

100.00 

*  Containing  nitrogen 405 

Equal  to  ammonia 491 

+  Including  phosphoric  acid 321 

According  to  these  determinations  an  acre  of  the  soil  from  the 
bottom  of  the  hill  contains : 

Tone.        Cwts.  Lbs. 

Nitrogen  in  the  organic  matter  of  the  soil 2  2  0 

^Nitrogen  in  clover  roots  of  the  soil 0  0         61 

Total  amount  of  nitrogen  per  acre.  — 2  2         61 
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Compared  with  the  amount  of  nitrogen  in  the  soil  from  the  brow 
of  the  hill,  about  11  cwt.  more  nitrogen  was  obtained  in  the  soil  and 
roots  from  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  where  the  clover  was  more  luxuriant. 

The  increased  amount  of  nitrogen  occurred  in  fine  root-fibres  and 
other  organic  matters  of  the  soil,  and  not  in  the  coarser  bits  of  roots 
which  were  picked  out  by  the  hand.  It  may  be  assumed  that  the 
finer  particles  of  organic  matter  are  more  readily  decomposed  than 
the  coarser  roots;  and  as  there  was  a  larger  amount  of  nitrogen  in 
this  than  in  the  preceding  soil,  it  may  be  expected  that  the  land  at 
the  bottom  of  the  hill,  after  removal  of  the  clover,  was  in  a  better 
agricultural  condition  for  wheat  than  that  on  the  brow  of  the  hill. 

Experiments  on  Clover- -Soils  from  Burcott  Lodge  Farm, 
Leighton  Buzzard. 

The  soils  for  the  next  experiments  were  kindly  supplied  to  me  in 
1866,  by  Mr.  Eobert  Yalentine,  of  Burcott  Lodge,  who  also  sent  me 
some  notes  respecting  the  growth  and  yield  of  clover  hay  and  seed 
on  this  soil. 

Foreign  seed,  at  the  rate  of  12  lbs.  per  acre,  was  sown  with  a  crop 
of  wheat,  which  yielded  5  quarters  per  acre  the  previous  year. 

The  first  crop  of  clover  was  cut  down  on  the  25th  of  June,  1866, 
and  carried  on  June  30th.  The  weather  was  very  warm,  from  the 
time  of  cutting  till  the  clover  was  carted,  the  thermometer  standing 
at  80°  Fahr.  every  day.  The  clover  was  turned  in  the  swathe,  on 
the  second  day  after  it  was  cut ;  on  the  fourth  day  it  was  turned  over 
and  put  into  small  heaps  of  about  10  lbs.  each ;  and  on  the  fifth  day 
these  were  collected  into  larger  cocks  and  then  stacked. 

The  best  part  of  an  11  acre  field  produced  nearly  3  tons  of  clover 
hay,  sun-dried,  per  acre ;  the  whole  field  yielding  on  an  average  2-J- 
tons  per  acre.  This  result  was  obtained  by  weighing  the  stack  three 
months  after  the  clover  was  carted.  The  second  crop  was  cut  on  the 
21st  of  August,  and  carried  on  the  27th,  the  weight  being  nearly  30 
cwt.  of  hay  per  acre.  Thus  the  two  cuttings  produced  just  about  4 
tons  of  clover  hay  per  acre. 

The  11  acres  were  divided  into  two  parts.  About  one-half  was 
mown  for  hay  a  second  time,  and  the  other  part  left  for  seed.  The 
produce  of  the  second  half  of  the  11  acre  field  was  cut  on  the  8th  of 
October,  and  carried  on  the  10th.  It  yielded  in  round  numbers,  3 
cwt.  of  clover  seed  per  acre,  the  season  being  very  unfavorable  for 
clover  seed.  The  second  crop  of  clover  mown  for  hay  was  rather  too 
ripe,  and  just  beginning  to  show  seed. 
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A  square  foot  of  soil,  18  inches  deep,  was  dug  from  the  second 
portion  of  the  land  which  produced  the  clover  hay  and  clover  seed. 

Soil  from  part  of  11  acre  Jtield  twice  mown  for  Hay. 
The  upper  6  inches  of  soil,  1  foot  square,  contained  all  the  main 
roots  of  18  strong  plants ;  the  next  6  inches  only  small  root  fibres, 
and  in  the  third  section,  a  6  inch  slice  cut  down  at  a  depth  of  12 
inches  from  the  surface,  no  distinct  fibres  could  be  found.  The  soil 
was  almost  completely  saturated  with  rain  when  it  was  dug  up  on 
the  13th  September,  1866 : 

Pounds. 

The  upper  6  inches  of  soil,  1  foot  square  weighed 60 

The  second         "  "  "  61 

The  third  "  "  "  63 

These  three  portions  of  one  foot  of  soil,  18  inches  deep,  were  dried 
nearly  completely,  and  weighed  again ;  when  the  first  6  inches 
weighed  51J  lbs. ;  the  second  6  inches,  51  lbs.  5  oz. ;  and  the  third 
section,  54  lbs.  2  oz. 

The  first  6  inches  contained  3  lbs.  of  silicious  stones  (flints),  which 
were  rejected  in  preparing  a  sample  for  analysis ;  in  the  two  remain- 
ing sections  there  were  no  large  sized  stones.  The  soils  were  pounded 
down,  and  passed  through  a  wire  sieve. 

The  three  layers  of  soil,  dried  and  reduced  to  powder,  were  mixed 
together,  and  a  prepared  average  sample,  when  submitted  to  analysis, 
yielded  the  following  results : 

Composition  of  Clover  Soil,  18  inches  deep,  from  part  of  11  acre 
Field,  twice  mown  for  Hay. 

Organic  matter ....... 5.86 

Oxides  of  iron 6 .  83 

Alumina. ....... ....... . 7.12 

Carbonate  of  lime 2 .  13 

Magnesia .2 .  01 

Potash .67 

Soda .08 

Chloride  of  sodium 02 

Phosphoric  acid . ..18 

\  Sulphuric  acid 17 


Soluble  in  hydro-  ■ 
chloric  acid..... 


Insoluble  in  acid 
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Insoluble  silicious  matter,  74.61.     Con 
sisting  of: 

Alumina 4 .  37 

Lime  (in  a  state  of  silicate) 4.07 

Magnesia 46 

Potash 19 

Soda .23 

Silica 65.29 


99.68 


This  soil,  it  will  be  seen,  contained,  in  appreciable  quantities,  not 
only  potash  and  phosphoric  acid,  but  all  the  elements  of  fertility 
which  enter  into  the  composition  of  good  arable  land.  It  may  be 
briefly  described  as  a  stiff  clay  soil,  containing  a  sufficiency  of  lime, 
potash,  and  phosphoric  acid  to  meet  all  the  requirements  of  the  clover 
crop.  Originally  rather  unproductive,  it  has  been  much  improved  by 
deep  culture ;  by  being  smashed  up  into  rough  clods  early  in  autumn, 
and  by  being  exposed  in  this  state  to  the  crumbling  effects  of  the  air, 
it  now  yields  good  corn  and  forage  crops. 

In  separate  portions  of  the  three  layers  of  soil,  the  proportions  of 
nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid  contained  in  each  layer  of  six  inches 
were  determined  and  found  to  be  as  follows : 

Soil  dried  at  212  deg.  Fahr. 
1st  six  2d  six  3d  six 

inches.  inches.         inches. 

Percentage  of  phosphoric  acid 249         .134         .172 

Nitrogen " 162         .092         .064 

Equal  to  ammonia 198         .  112         .  078 

In  the  upper  six  inches,  as  will  be  seen,  the  percentage  of  both 
phosphoric  acid  and  nitrogen  was  larger  than  in  the  two  following 
layers,  while  the  proportion  of  nitrogen  in  the  six  inches  of  surface 
soil  was  much  larger'than  in  the  next  six  inches;  and  in  the  third 
section,  containing  no  visible  particles  of  root  fibres,  only  very  little 
nitrogen  occurred. 

In  their  natural  state  the  three  layers  of  soil  contained : 

1st  six  2d  six  3d  six 

inches.  inches.  inches. 

Moisture 17.16  18.24  16.62 

Phosphoric  acid 198  .109  .143 

Nitrogen 134  .075  .053 

Equal  to  ammonia 162  .  091  .  064 

lbs.  lbs.  '     lbs. 

Weight  of  one  foot  square  of  soil 60  61  63 
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Calculated  per  acre,  the  absolute  weight  of  one  acre  of  this  land, 
six  inches  deep,  weighs : 

Pounds. 

1st  six  inches 2, 613,600 

2d  six  inches 2,657*160 

3d  six  inches 2 ,  746 ,  280 


"No  great  error,  therefore,  will  be  made  if  we  assume  in  the  subse- 
quent calculations  that  six  inches  of  this  soil  weighs  two  and  one-half 
millions  of  pounds  per  acre. 

An  acre  of  land,  according  to  the  preceding  determinations,  con- 
tains : 

1st  six  inches,  2d  six  inches,    3d  six  inches, 
Pounds.  Pounds.  Pounds. 

Phosphoric  acid 4,950         2,725  3,575 

Nitrogen 3,350         1,875  1,325 

Equal  to  ammonia 4,050         2,275  1,600 


The  proportion  of  phosphoric  acid  in  six  inches  of  surface  soil,  it 
will  be  seen,  amounted  to  about  two-tenths  per  cent ;  a  proportion  of 
the  whole  soil,  so  small  that  it  may  appear  insufficient  for  the  pro- 
duction of  a  good  corn  crop.  However,  when  calculated  to  the  acre, 
we  find  that  six  inches  of  surface  soil  in  an  acre  of  land  actually  con- 
tain over  two  tons  of  phosphoric  acid.  An  average  crop  of  wheat, 
assumed  to  be  twenty-five  bushels  of  grain,  at  sixty  pounds  per  bushel, 
and  3,000  pounds  of  straw,  removes  from  the  land  on  which  it  is 
grown  twenty  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid.  The  clover  soil  analyzed 
by  me,  consequently  contains  an  amount  of  phosphoric  acid  in  a  depth 
of  only  six  inches,  which  is  equal  to  that  present  in  247-|  average 
crops  of  wheat ;  or  supposing  that,  by  good  cultivation  and  in  favora- 
ble seasons,  the  average  yield  of  wheat  could  be  doubled,  and  fifty 
bushels  of  grain  at  sixty  pounds  a  bushel,  and  6,000  pounds  of  straw 
could  be  raised,  124  of  such  heavy  wheat  crops  would  contain  no 
more  phosphoric  acid  than  actually  occurred  in  six  inches  of  this 
clover  soil  per  acre. 

The  mere  presence  of  such  an  amount  of  phosphoric  acid  in  a  soil, 
however,  by  no  means  proves  its  sufficiency  for  the  production  of  so 
many  crops  of  wheat ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  it  cannot  be  shown  that 
the  whole  of  the  phosphoric  acid  found  by  analysis  occurs  in  the 
soil  in  a  readily  available  combination  ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  it 
is  quite  certain  that  the  root  fibres  of  the  wheat  plant  cannot  reach 
and  pick  up,  so  to  speak,  every  particle  of  phosphoric  acid,  even  sup- 
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posing  it  to  occur  in  the  soil  in  a  form  most  conducive  to  "  ready 
assimilation  by  the  plant." 

The  calculation  is  not  given  in  proof  of  a  conclusion  which  would 
be  manifestly  absurd,  but  simply  as  an  illustration  of  the  enormous 
quantity  in  an  acre  of  soil  six  inches  deep,  of  a  constituent  forming 
the  smaller  proportions  of  the  whole  weight  of  an  acre  of  soil  of  that 
limited  depth.  It  shows  the  existence  of  a  practically  unlimited 
amount  of  the  most  important  mineral  constituents  of  plants,  and 
clearly  points  out  the  propriety  of  rendering  available  to  plants  the 
natural  resources  of  the  soil  in  plant  food  ;  to  draw,  in  fact,  up  the 
mineral  wealth  of  the  soil  by  thoroughly  working  the  land,  and  not 
leaving  it  unutilized  as  so  much  dead  capital. 

The  exact  determination  of  phosphoric  acid  in  a  soil,  it  maybe 
observed  in  passing,  is  attended  with  no  difficulty,  if  certain  precau- 
tions, which  it  is  feared  are  sometimes  neglected  by  chemists,  be 
taken.  I  will,  therefore,  give  a  brief  outline  of  the  plan  commonly 
known  to  chemists  as  the  molybdic  acid  plan  of  determining  phos- 
phoric acid,  which  yields  accurate  results. 

Not  less  than  100  grains,  or  better  200  grains,  of  the  dried  and 
finely  powdered  soil  are  digested  for  an  hour  or  thereabouts  with  three 
or  four  ounces  of  moderately  strong  nitric  acid.  The  acid  solution 
is  then  passed  through  a  filter,  and  together  with  the  washings  from 
the  insoluble  portion  of  the  soil  left  on  the  filter,  is  evaporated  to  a 
small  bulk;  thus  getting  rid  of  the  greater  part  df  the  acid  employed 
for  effecting  the  solution.  During  evaporation  a  large  excess  of 
molybdate  of  ammonia  is  added  to  the  solution,  care  being  taken  to 
keep  it  strongly  ackl. 

If  there  be  much  phosphoric  acid  in  the  soil,  a  bright  yellow  pre- 
cipitate, consisting  of  molybdic  and  phosphoric  acid  makes  its 
appearance  at  once ;  if  traces  only  be  present,  the  yellow  precipitate 
appears  only  on  the  concentration  of  the  liquid,  after  the  great  excess 
of  nitric  acid  has  been  expelled  by  evaporation.  The  yellow  precipi- 
tate, containing  the  whole  of  the  phosphoric  acid  present  in  the  soil, 
molybdic  acid,  together  with  a  little  silica,  and  frequently  some  oxide 
of  iron,  is  thrown  on  a  filter  and  washed  with  a  solution  of  molybdate 
of  ammonia  rendered  strongly  acid  by  nitric  acid,  until  a  drop  of  the 
washings  passing  through  the  filter  ceases  to  show  a  reaction  of  iron 
with  yellow  prussiate  of  potash  solution.  It  is  then  dissolved  on  the 
filter  in  an  excess  of  ammonia,  and  the  ammoniacal  liquid  precipi- 
tated with  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  which 
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throws  down  the  phosphoric  acid  as  phosphate  of  magnesia  and 
ammonia.  After  standing  at  rest  for  abont  twelve  hours,  the 
magnesia  precipitate  is  collected  on  a  small  filter  and  washed 
clean  with  strong  ammonia  water.  Together  with  the  phosphoric 
acid,  traces  of  silica,  and  generally  also  traces  of  oxide  of  iron, 
are  thrown  down  with  the  magnesia  precipitate.  In  order  to 
separate  these  impurities,  the  precipitate  is  dissolved  in  a  few 
drops  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  acid  solution  carefully  evap- 
orated to  complete  dryness.  The  hard,  dried  residue  is  again 
made  acid  with  muriatic  acid ;  a  little  water  is  then  added,  and  the 
liquid  passed  through  a  small  filter,  on  which  are  left  insoluble  traces 
of  the  silica  originally  thrown  down  with  magnesia.  A  few  drops  of 
citric  acid  having  been  added  to  the  acid  solution,  with  a  view  of 
keeping  any  traces  of  iron  in  solution,  strong  ammonia  is  finally 
added,  which  throws  down  a  second  time  phosphate  of  magnesia  and 
ammonia,  now  free  from  silica  and  oxide  of  iron.  The  precipitate  is 
collected,  washed  with  ammonia-water,  dried,  burned  in  a  platinum 
crucible  or  capsule,  weighed,  and  the  phosphoric  acid  calculated  from 
the  weight  of  the  tri-basic  phosphate  of  magnesia  left  on  burning. 

Following  this  plan  and  the  precautions  here  indicated,  the  smallest 
amount  of  phosphoric  acid  in  a  soil  can  be  determined  with  great 
precision.  If  the  magnesia  precipitate  be  not.  re-dissolved  and  freed 
from  silica,  as  pointed  out,  a  higher  per  centage  of  phosphoric  acid 
necessarily  is  obtained  than  the  actual  quantity  which  the  soil  con- 
tains. 

Clover,  roots. — The  roots  from  1  square  foot  of  soil  were  cleaned  as 
much  as  possible,  dried  completely  at  212°,  and  in  that  state  weighed 
240  grains.  An  acre  consequently  contained  1,493|-  lbs.  of  dried 
clover  roots. 

The  clover  roots  contained,  dried  at  212°  Fahr. : 

Organic  matter* 81 .  33 

Mineral  matter,!  (ash) 18 . 67 

100.00 


*  Yielding  nitrogen — 1.635 

Equal  to  ammonia 1 .985 

t  Including  insoluble  tsilicious  matter  (clay  and  sand) 11  .(37 

Accordingly  the  clover  roots  in  an  acre  of  land  furnished  24J  lbs, 
cof  nitrogen..    We  have  thus  :.. 
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Lbs.  of 
nitrogen. 


In  the  6  inches  of  surface  soil 3  >  350 

In  large  clover  roots 24~J 

In  second  6  inches  of  soil 1 5  875 


Total  amount  of  nitrogen  in  one  acre  of  soil  12  inches  deep . .   5  >  249^- 
Equal  to  ammonia 6  >  374r£ 


Or  in  round  numbers  2  tons  6  cwt.  of  nitrogen  per  acre ;  an  enormous 
quantity,  which  must  have  a  powerful  influence  in  encouraging  the 
luxuriant  development  of  the  succeeding  wheat  crop,  although  only 
a  fraction  of  the  total  amount  of  nitrogen  in  the  clover  remains  may 
become  sufficiently  decomposed  in  time  to  be  available  to  the  young 
wheat  plants. 

Clover  soil  from  part  of  11  acre  field  of  Burcott  Lodge  Farm, 
Leighton  Buzzard,  once  mown  for  hay,  and  left  afterwards  for 


Produce  2|-  tons  of  clover  hay  and  3  cwt.  of  seed  per  acre. 

This  soil  was  obtained  within  a  distance  of  5  yards  from  the  part  of 
the  field  where  the  soil  was  dug  up  after  the  two  cuttings  of  hay. 
After  the  seed  there  was  some  difficulty  in  finding  a  square  foot  con- 
taining the  same  number  of  large  clover  roots  as  that  on  the  field 
twice  mown ;  however,  at  last,  in  the  beginning  of  November,  a 
square  foot  containing  exactly  18  strong  roots  Avas  found  and  dug  up 
to  a  depth  of  18  inches.  The  soil  dug  after  the  seed  was  much  drier 
than  that  dug  after  the  two  cuttings  of  hay : 

The  upper  6  inches  deep,  1  foot  square,  weighed 56  lbs. 

The  next  "  "  "         58    " 

The  third  "  "  "         60    " 

After  drying  by  exposure  to  hot  air,  the  three  layers  of  soil  weighed : 

The  upper  6  inches,  1  foot  square 49f  lbs. 

The  next  "  "  50^     " 

The  third  "  "  5l|     " 


Equal  portions  of  the  dried  soil  from  each  six-inch  section  were 
mixed  together  and  reduced  to  a  fine  powder.  An  average  sample 
thus  prepared  on  analysis  was  found  to  have  the  following  composition : 
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Composition  of  Clover  soil  once  mown  for  Hay,  and  afterwards  left 
for  Seed.     Dried  at  2 1.2°  Fahr. 


Soluble  in   hydro- 
chloric acid 


Insoluble  in  acid. 


'  Organic  matter 5 

Oxides  of  iron 6 


Alumina.  . 
Carbonate 
Magnesia  . 
Potash  . .  . 


of  lime, 


.07 
.51 
.51 

.27 
.52 
.16 
.03 


Soda 

Chloride  of  sodium 

Phosphoric  acid 15 

Sulphuric  acid 19 

Insoluble   silicious   matter,  73.84.     Con- 
sisting of: 

Alumina 4 .  14 

Lime  (in  a  state  of  silicate) 2 .  69 

Magnesia , 68 

Potash 24 

Soda 21 

Silica 65.88 


99.59 


The  soil,  it  will  be  seen,  in  general  character,  resembles  the  pre- 
ceding sample  ;  it  contains  a  good  deal  of  potash  and  phosphoric 
acid,  and  may  be  presumed  to  be  well  suited  to  the  growth  of  clover. 
It  contains  more  carbonate  of  lime,  and  is  somewhat  lighter  than  the 
sample  from  the  part  of  the  field  twice  mown  for  hay,  and  may  be 
termed  heavy  calcareous  clay. 

An  acre  of  this  land,  18  inches  deep,  weighed,  when  very  nearly 
dry : 

Pounds. 

Surface  6  inches 2,407,900 

Next         "  , 2,444,200 

Third       "  2,480,500 


Or  in  round  numbers,  every  6  inches  of  soil  weighed  per  acre  2j- 
millions  of  pounds,  which  agrees  tolerably  well  with  the  actual 
weight  per  acre  of  the  preceding  soil. 

The  amount  of  phosphoric  acid  and  nitrogen  in  each  6  inch  layer 
was  determined  separately  as  before,  when  the  following  results  were 
obtained : 
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In  Dried  Soil. 

First  Second         Third 

6  inches.        6  inches.    6  inches. 

Percentage  of  phosphoric  acid 159         .166         .140 

Phosphoric  acid P 189         .134         .089 

Equal  to  ammonia 229         .162         .108 

An  acre,  according  to  these  determinations,  contains  in  the  three 
separate  sections : 

First  Second  Third 

6  inches.  6  inches.  6  inches. 

Lbs.  Lbs.  Lbs. 

Phosphoric   acid 3,975         4,150         3,500 

Nitrogen 4,725         3,350         2,225 

Equal  to  ammonia 5,725         4,050         2,700 

Here,  again,  as  might  naturally  be  expected,  the  proportion  of 
nitrogen  is  largest  in  the  surface,  where  all  the  decaying  leaves  dropped 
during  the  growth  of  the  clover  for  seed  are  found,  and  wherein 
root  fibres  are  more  abundant  than  in  the  lower  strata.  The  first  6 
inches  of  soil,  it  will  be  seen,  contained  in  round  numbers,  2|-  tons  of 
nitrogen  per  acre,  that  is,  considerably  more  than  was  found  in  the 
same  section  of  the  soil  where  the  clover  was  mown  twice  for  hay ; 
showing  plainly,  that  during  the  ripening  of  the  clover  seed,  the  sur- 
face is  much  enriched  by  the  nitrogenous  matter  in  the  dropping 
leaves  o#  the  clover  plant. 

Clover  roots. —  The  roots  from  1  square  foot  of  this  soil,  freed  as 
much  as  possible  from  adhering  soil,  were  dried  at  212°,  and  when 
weighed  and  reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  gave,  on  analysis,  the  following 
results  : 

Organic   matter  * ■ 64 .  76 

Mineral  matter  f 35 .  24 


100.00 

*  Containing  nitrogen 1.702 

Equal  to  ammonia 2.06(5 

t Including  clay  and  sand  (insoluble  silicious  matter) 26.04 

A  square  foot  of  this  soil  produced  582  grains  of  dried  clover 
roots,  consequently  an  acre  yielded  3,622  lbs.  of  roots,  or  more  than 
twice  the  weight  of  roots  obtained  from  the  soil  of  the  same  field 
where  the  clover  was  twice  mown  for  hay. 

In  round  numbers,  the  3.622  lbs.  of  clover  roots  from  the  land 
mown  once,  and  afterwards  left  for  seed,  contained  51-J  lbs.  of  nitro- 
gen. 
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The  roots  from  the  soil  after  clover  seed,  it  will  be  noticed,  were 
not  so  clean  as  the  preceding  sample,  nevertheless,  they  yielded  more 
nitrogen.  In  64.76  of  organic  matter,  we  have  here  1.702  of  nitrogen, 
whereas,  in  the  case  of  the  roots  from  the  part  of  the  field  where  the 
clover  was  twice  mown  for  hay,  we  have  in  81.33  parts,  that  is,  much 
more  organic  matter,  and  1.635,  or  rather  less  of  nitrogen.  It  is 
evident,  therefore,  that  the  organic  matter  in  the  soil  after  clover 
seed  occurs  in  a  more  advanced  stage  of  decomposition,  than  found 
in  the  clover  roots  from  the  part  of  the  field  twice  mown.  In  the 
manure,  in  which  the  decay  of  such  and  similar  organic  remains 
proceeds,  much  of  the  non-nitrogenous,  or  carbonaceous  matters,  of 
which  these  remains  chiefly,  though  not  entirely  consist,  is  trans- 
formed into  gaseous  carbonic  acid,  and  what  remains  behind,  becomes 
richer  in  nitrogen  and  mineral  matters.  A  parallel  case,  showing  the 
dissipation  of  carbonaceous  matter,  and  the  increase  in  the  percentage 
of  nitrogen  and  mineral  matter  in  what  is  left  behind,  is  presented  to 
us  in  fresh  and  rotten  dung ;  in  long  or  fresh  dung,  the  percentage  of 
organic  matter,  consisting  chiefly  of  very  imperfectly  decomposed 
straw,  being  larger,  and  that  of  nitrogen  and  mineral  matter  smaller, 
than  in  well  rotted  dung. 

The  roots  from  the  field  after  clover  seed,  it  will  be  borne  in 
mind,  were  dug  up  in  November,  whilst  those  obtained  from  the 
land  twice  mown  were  dug  up  in  September ;  the  former,  therefore, 
may  be  expected  to  be  in  a  more  advanced  state  of  decay  than  the 
latter,  and  richer  in  nitrogen. 

In  an  acre  of  soil,  after  clover  seed,  we  have : 

Pounds. 

Nitrogen  in  first  six  inches  of  soil 4?  725 

Nitrogen  in  roots 51^ 

Nitrogen  in  second  six  inches  of  soil 3  >  350 

Total  amount  of  nitrogen,  per  acre,  in  twelve  inches  of  soil .     8  >  126J 


Equal  to  ammonia,  9,867  lbs. ;  or,  in  round  numbers,  3  tons  and 
12 h,  cwts.  of  nitrogen  per  acre ;  equal  to  4  tons  8  cwts.  of  ammonia. 

This  is  a  very  much  larger  amount  of  nitrogen  than  occurred  in 
the  other  soil,  and  shows  plainly  that  the  total  amount  of  nitrogen 
accumulates  especially  in  the  surface  soil,  when  clover  is  grown  for 
seeds;  thus  explaining  intelligibly,  as  it  appears  to  me,  why  wheat, 
as  stated  by  many  practical  men,  succeeds  better  on  land  where 
clover  is  grown  for  seed  than  where  it  is  mown  for  hay. 
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All  the  three  layers  of  the  soil,  after  clover  seed,  are  richer  in 
nitrogen  than  the  same  sections  of  the  soil  where  the  clover  was 
twice  mown,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  comparative  statement 
of  results : 


I. 

Clover  Soil  twice  mown. 

II. 

Clover  Soil  once  mown  and 
then  left  for  seed. 

Upper 
6  inches. 

Second 
6  inches. 

Third 
6  inches. 

Upper 
6  inches. 

Next 
6  inches. 

Lowest 
6  inches. 

Percentage  of  nitrogen  in  dried  soil. 
Equal  to  ammonia 

.168 
.198 

.092 
.112 

.064 
.078 

.189 
.229 

.134 
.162 

.089 
.108 

This  difference  in  the  amount  of  accumulated  nitrogen  in  clover 
land,  appears  still  more  strikingly  on  comparing  the  total  amounts  of 
nitrogen  per  acre  in  the  different  sections  of  the  two  portions  of  the 
eleven  acre  field. 

Percentage  of  Nitrogen  jper  acre : 


I.  In  soil,  clover  twice  mown* 

II.  In   soil,   clover   once   mown   and 
seeded  after wardsf 


Equal  to  ammonia : 
*   I.  Clover  twice  mown. 
+  II.  Clover  seeded 


First 

Second 

Third 

6  inches. 

6  inches. 

6  inches. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

3,350 


1,875         1,325 


4,725        3,350        2,225 


4,050 
5,725 


2,275 
4,050 


I.  Nitrogen  in  roots  of  clover  twice  mown '. 

II.  Nitrogen  in  clover,  once  mown  and  grown  for  seed 

afterwards 

I.  Weight  of  dry  roots  per  acre  from  Soil  I 

II.  Weight  of  dry  roots  per  acre  from  Soil  II 

Total  amount  of  nitrogen  in  1  acre,  12  inches  deep  of 

Soil  I* 

Total  amount  of  nitrogen  in  1  acre,  12  inches  deep  of 

Soil  Ilf 

Excess  of  nitrogen  in  an  acre  of  soil  12  inches  deep,  cal- 
culated as  ammonia  in  part  of  field,  mown  once  and  then 
seeded 


1,600 
2,700 

Pounds. 

51* 
1,493* 

3,622 

5,249* 
8,126* 

3,592* 


*  Equal  to  ammonia. 
+  Equal  to  ammonia. 


6, 374^ 
9,867 


It  will  be  seen  that  not  only  was  the  amount  of  large  clover  roots 
greater  in  the  part  where  clover  was  grown  for  seed,  but  that  likewise 
the  dilferenHayers  of  soil  were  in  every  instance  richer  in  nitrogen 
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after  clover  seed  than  after  clover  mown  twice  for  hay ;  or  as  it  may 
be  expressed :  In  1  lb.  of  ammonia  there  were  3,592°  more  of 
ammonia  in  the  land  where  clover  seed  was  grown  than  where  other 
clover  was  made  entirely  into  hay ;  or  the  former  part  of  the  same 
field  produced  rather  more  than  half  the  total  quantity  of  nitrogen 
yielded  by  the  latter. 

Reasons  are  given  in  the  beginning  of  this  paper  which  it  is  hoped 
will  have  convinced  the  reader  that  the  fertility  of  land  is  not  so  much 
measured  by  the  amount  of  ash  constituents  of  plants  which  it  con- 
tains, as  by  the  amount  of  nitrogen  which,  together  with  an  excess  of 
such  ash  constituents,  it  contains  in  an  available  form.  It  has  been 
shown  likewise,  that  the  removal  from  the  soil  of  a  large  amount  of 
mineral  matter  in  a  good  clover  crop,  in  conformity  with  many  direct 
field  experiments,  is  not  likely  in  any  degree  to  affect  the  wheat  crop, 
and  that  the  yield  of  wheat  on  soils  under  ordinary  cultivation, 
according  to  the  experience  of  many  farmers,  and  the  direct  and 
numerous  experiments  of  Messrs.  Lawes  and  Gilbert,  rises  or  falls, 
other  circumstances  being  equal,  with  the  supply  of  available  nitro- 
genous food  which  is  given  to  the  wKeat.  This  being  the  case,  we  can- 
not doubt  that  the  benefits  arising  from  the  growth  of  clover  to  the 
succeeding  wheat  are  mainly  due  to  the  fact  that  an  immense 
amount  of  nitrogenous  food  accumulates  in  the  soil  during  the  growth 
of  clover. 

This  accumulation  of  nitrogenous  plant  food,  specially  useful  to 
cereal  crops,  is,  as  shown  in  the  preceding  experiments,  much  greater 
when  clover  is  grown  for  seed  than  when  it  is  made  into  hay.  This 
affords  an  intelligible  explanation  of  a  fact  long  observed  by  good 
practical  men,  although  denied  by  others  who  decline  to  accept  their 
experience  as  resting  upon  trustworthy  evidence,  because,  as  they  say, 
land  cannot  become  more  fertile  when  a  crop  is  grown  upon  it  for 
seed  which  is  carried  off,  than  when  that  crop  is  cut  down  and  the 
produce  consumed  on  the  land.  The  chemical  points  brought  for- 
ward in  the  course  of  this  inquiry  show  plainly  that  mere  specula- 
tion as  to  what  can  take  place  in  a  soil  and  what  not  do  not  much 
advance  the  true  theory  of  certain  agricultural  practices.  It  is  only 
by  carefully  investigating  subjects  like  the  one  under  consideration, 
that  positive  proofs  are  given  showing  the  correctness  of  intelligent 
observers  in  the  fields.  Many  years  ago  I  made  a  great  many  experi- 
ments relative  to  the  chemistry  of  farm-yard  manure,  and  then 
showed,  amongst  other  particulars,  that  manure,  spread  at  once  on 
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the  land,  need  not  there  and  then  be  plowed  in,  inasmuch  as  neither 
a  broiling  sun,  nor  a  sweeping  and  drying  wind  will  cause  the 
slightest  loss  of  ammonia ;  and  that,  therefore,  the  old-fashioned  farmer 
who  carts  his  manure  on  the  land  as  soon  as  he  can,  and  spreads  it  at 
once,  but  who  plows  it  in  at  his  convenience,  acts  [in  perfect  accord- 
ance with  correct  chemical  principles  involved  in  the  management  of 
farm  yard  manure.  On  the  present  occasion  my  main  object  has 
been  to  show,  not  merely  by  reasoning  on  the  subject,  but  by  actual 
experiments,  that  the  larger  the  amounts  of  nitrogen,  potash,  soda, 
lime,  phosphoric  acid,  &c,  which  are  removed  from  the  land  in  a 
clover  crop,  the  better  it  is,  nevertheless,  made  thereby  for  produc- 
ing in  the  succeeding  year  an  abundant  crop  of  wheat,  other  circum- 
stances being  favorable  to  its  growth. 

Indeed  no  kind  of  manure  can  be  compared  in  point  of  efficacy  for 
wheat  to  the  manuring  which  the  land  gets  in  a  really  good  crop  of 
clover.  The  farmer  who  wishes  to  derive  the  full  benefit  from  his 
clover  lay,  should  plow  it  up  for  wheat  as  soon  as  possible  in  the 
autumn,  and  leave  it  in  a  rough  state  as  long  as  is  admissible,  in  order 
that  the  air  may  find  free  access  into  the  land,  and  the  organic  remains 
left  in  so  much  abundance  in  a  good  crop  of  clover  be  changed  into 
plant  food ;  more  especially,  in  other  words,  in  order  that  the  crude 
nitrogenous  organic  matter  in  the  clover  roots  and  decaying  leaves 
may  have  time  to  become  transformed  into  ammoniacal  compounds 
and  these,  in  the  course  of  time,  into  nitrates,  which  I  am  strongly 
inclined  to  think  is  the  form  in  which  nitrogen  is  assimilated,  par 
excellence  by  cereal  crops,  and  in  which,  at  all  events,  it  is  more  effi- 
cacious than  in  any  other  state  of  combination  wherein  it  may  be 
used  as  a  fertilizer. 

When  the  clover  lay  is  plowed  up  early,  the  decay  of  the  clover 
is  sufficiently  advanced  by  the  time  the  young  wheat  plant  stands  in 
need  of  readily  available  nitrogenous  food,  and  this  being  uniformly 
distributed  through  the  whole  of  the  cultivated  soil,  is  ready  to  bene- 
fit every  single  plant.  This  equal  and  abundant  distribution  of  food 
peculiarly  valuable  to  cereals,  is  a  great  advantage,  and  speaks  strongly 
in  favor  of  clover  as  a  preparatory  crop  for  wheat. 

Nitrate  of  soda,  an  excellent  spring  top  dressing  for  wheat  and 
cereals  in  general,  in  some  seasons  fails  to  produce  as  good  an  effect 
as  in  others.  In  very  dry  springs  the  rainfall  is  not  sufficient  to  wash 
it  properly  into  the  soil  and  to  distribute  it  equally,  and  in  very  wet 
seasons  it  is  apt  to  be  washed  either  into  the  drains  or  into  a  stratum 
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of  the  soil  not  accessible  to  the  roots  of  the  young  wheat.  As,  there- 
fore, the  character  of  the  approaching  season  cannot  usually  be  predic- 
ted, the  application  of  nitrate  of  soda  to  wheat  is  always  attended 
with  more  or  less  uncertainty. 

The  case  is  different  when  a  good  crop  of  clover  hay  has  been 
obtained  from  the  land  on  which  wheat  is  intended  to  be  grown  after- 
wards. An  enormous  quantity  of  nitrogenous  organic  matter,  as  we 
have  seen,  is  left  in  the  land  after  the  removal  of  the  clover  crop ; 
and  these  remains  gradually  decay  and  furnish  ammonia,  which  at 
first  and  during  the  colder  months  of  the  year,  is  retained  by  the  well 
known  absorbing  properties  which  all  good  wheat  soils  possess.  In 
spring,  when  warmer  weather  sets  in,  and  the  wheat  begins  to  make 
a  push,  these  ammonia  compounds  in  the  soil  are  by  degrees  oxidized 
into  nitrates;  and.  as  this  change  into  food  peculiarly  favorable  to 
young  cereal  plants,  proceeds  slowly  but  steadily,  we  have  in  the  soil 
itself,  after  clover,  a  source  from  which  nitrates  are  continuously  pro- 
duced ;  so  that  it  does  not  much  affect  the  final  yield  of  wheat  whether 
heavy  rains  remove  some  or  all  of  the  nitrate  present  in  the  soil.  The 
clover  remains  thus  afford  a  more  continuous  source  from  which 
nitrates  are  produced,  and  greater  certainty  for  a  good  crop  of  wheat 
than  when  recourse  is  had  to  nitrogenous  top  dressings  in  the  spring. 

The  remarks  respecting  the  formation  of  nitrates  in  soils  upon 
which  clover  has  been  grown,  it  should  be  stated,  do  not  emanate 
from  mere  speculation,  but  are  based  upon  actual  observations. 

I  have  not  only  been  able  to  show  the  existence  of  nitrates  in 
clover  soils,  but  have  made  a  number  of  actual  determinations  of  the 
amount  of  nitric  acid  in  different  layers  of  soils  on  which  clover  had 
been  grown  ;  but  as  this  paper  has  already  grown  to  greater  dimen- 
sions than  perhaps  desirable,  I  reserve  any  further  remarks  on  the 
important  subject  of  nitrification  in  soils  for  a  future  communication. 

SUMMABY. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  chief  points  of  interest  which  I  have 
endeavored  fully  to  develope  in  the  preceding  pages: 

1.  A  good  crop  of  clover  removes  from  the  soil  more  potash,  phos- 
phoric acid,  lime,  and  other  mineral  matters,  which  enter  into  the 
composition  of  the  ashes  of  our  cultivated  crops  than  any  other  crop 
usually  grown  in  this  country. 

2.  There  is  fully  three  times  as  much  nitrogen  in  a  crop  of  clover 
as  in  the  average  produce  of  the  grain  and  straw  of  wheat  per  acre. 
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3.  Notwithstanding  the  large  amount  of  nitrogenous  matter  and 
of  ash  constituents  of  plants,  in  the  produce  of  an  acre,  clover  is  an 
excellent  preparatory  crop  for  wheat. 

4.  During  the  growth  of  clover  a  large  amount  of  nitrogenous 
matter  accumulates  in  the  soil. 

5.  This  accumulation,  which  is  greatest  in  the  surface  soil,  is  due 
to  decaying  leaves  dropped  during  the  growth  of  clover,  and  to  an 
abundance  of  roots,  containing,  when  dry,  from  one  and  three-fourths 
to  two  per  cent  of  nitrogen. 

6.  The  clover  roots  are  stronger  and  more  numerous,  and  more 
leaves  fall  on  the  ground  when  clover  is  grown  for  seed  than  when  it 
is  mown  for  hay;  in  consequence,  more  nitrogen  is  left  after  clover 
seed  than  after  hay,  which  accounts  for  wheat  yielding  a  better  crop 
after  clover  seed  than  after  hay. 

7.  The  development  of  roots  being  checked  when  the  produce,  in 
a  green  condition,  is  fed  off  by  sheep,  in  all  probability,  leaves  still 
less  nitrogenous  matter  in  the  soil  than  when  clover  is  allowed  to  get 
riper  and  is  mown  for  hay  ;  thus,  no  doubt,  accounting  for  the  obser- 
vation made  by  practical  men  that,  notwithstanding  the  return 
of  the  produce  in  the  sheep  excrements,  wheat  is  generally  stronger, 
and  yields  better,  after  clover  mown  for  hay  than  when  the  clover  is 
fed  off  green  by  sheep. 

8.  The  nitrogenous  matters  in  the  clover  remains,  on  their  gradual 
decay,  are  finally  transformed  into  nitrates,  thus  affording  a  continu- 
ous source  of  food  on  which  cereal  crops  specially  delight  to  grow. 

9.  There  is  strong  presumptive  evidence  that  the  nitrogen  which 
exists  in  the  air,  in  the  shape  of  ammonia  and  nitric  acid,  and 
descends,  in  these  combinations,  with  the  rain  which  falls  on  the 
ground,  satisfies,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  requirements  of 
the  clover  crop.  This  crop  causes  a  large  accumulation  of  nitro- 
genous matters,  which  are  gradually  changed  in  the  soil  into  nitrates. 
The  atmosphere  thus  furnishes  nitrogenous  food  to  the  succeeding 
wheat  indirectly,  and,  so  to  say,  gratis. 

10.  Clover  not  only  provides  abundance  of  nitrogenous  food,  but 
delivers  this  food  in  a  readily  available  form  (as  nitrates),  more  gradu- 
ally and  continuously,  and,  consequently,  with  more  certainty  of  a 
good  result,  than  such  food  can  be  applied  to  the  land  in  the  shape  of 
nitrogenous  spring  top-dressings. 

Laboratory,  11  Salisbury  square,  Fleet  street,  E.  C,  July,  1868. 

[Ag.]  20 
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SALT,  AND  THE  WAY  TO  USE  IT. 


By  Hon.  George  Geddes. 


Introduction. 
Having,  as  a  farmer,  been  a  consumer  of  salt,  and  having  for  the 
last  four  years  been  the  representative  of  the  interests  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  as  Superintendent  of  the  Onondaga  Salt  Springs,  I  have 
become  somewhat  conversant  with  the  matters  treated  of  in  the  fol- 
lowing article  upon  "  Salt,  and  the  Way  to  Use  It."  So  many  letters 
came  to  me,  especially  from  the  newly  settled  parts  of  our  country, 
making  inquiries  as  to  salt  water  that  is  constantly  being  found  by 
explorers,  and  often  from  parties  that  in  boring  for  oil  find  salt  water, 
that  I  supposed  I  would  be  doing  some  public  service  by  giving 
the  information  contained  in  this  article ;  and  knowing  that  great 
losses  occur  by  the  improper,  or  rather  unskillful  use  of  salt,  I  have 
ventured  some  advice  on  that  point.  My  knowledge  of  the  salt  made 
at  the  Onondaga  Salt  Springs,  almost  necessarily  leads  me  to  give  a 
somewhat  minute  description  of  the  processes  used  there  in  the  manu- 
facture. I  desire  to  be  distinctly  understood  as  in  no  wise  intending 
to  disparage  any  other  salt,  for  I  well  know  that  in  various  other 
places  good  salt  is  made.  My  great  object  has  been  to  aid  the  great 
mass  of  small  consumers  in  judging  correctly  of  the  quality  of  salt 
they  can  most  conveniently  procure,  and  to  further  aid  them  as  to  the 
best  manner  of  using  it. 

Salt. 

Common  salt,  muriate  of  soda,  or,  according  to  the  modern  system 
of  chemical  nomenclature,  chloride  of  sodium,  is  a  chemical  com- 
pound of  chlorine  and  sodium ;  60 .  68  per  cent  of  chlorine,  and  39 .  32 
of  sodium. 

Having  given  this  chemical  definition,  we  shall  hereafter  use  the 
word  "salt"  as  sufficiently  descriptive  of  the  substance  under  con- 
sideration. 

So  important  is  salt  for  the  use  of  man  that  in  the  very  few  places 
in  the  inhabited  part  of  the  world  where  it  is  not  found,  so  as  to  be 
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accessible  to  the  people,  it  is  held  so  valuable  "  as  to  become  a  substi- 
tute for  coin."     Fortunately,  salt  is  found  in  great  quantities,  in  the 
form  of  vast  rocks  or  masses ;  in  lakes  or  inland   seas ;  in   springs 
that  have  their  waters  impregnated  with  salt  in  passing  over  and 
through  the  beds  that  are  so  buried  under  the  earth  as  to  be  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  miner ;  and  lastly,  the  oceans  that  surround  the 
whole  earth  are  so  impregnated  with  salt  as  to  furnish  an  inexhausti- 
ble supply.     In  warm  countries  the  sea  water  is  evaporated  by  the 
sun  and  wind,  leaving  the  salt  behind.     In  cold  countries,  where  fuel 
is  scarce,  the  sea  water  is  led  into  ditches  lined  with  clay,  and  the 
water  on  freezing  concentrates  the  salt  in  the  remaining  fluid,  which, 
being  thus  saturated,  is  easily  evaporated.     So  both  heat  and  cold  aid 
man  in  making  salt  from  the  sea.     The  vapor  that  rises  from  the  sea 
has  no  salt  in  it,  but  when,  by  the  winds,  it  is  wafted  far  inland,  until 
it  encounters  mountain  ranges  and  is  condensed  into  rain,  it  falls  on 
the  earth,  and,  percolating  through  it,  carries  to  the  great  reservoir 
everything  soluble  which  it  finds  in  its  way.     There  these  soluble 
substances  accumulate,  and  more  than  three-fourths  of  them  all  is 
common  salt.     It  has  been  said  by  a  high  authority  "  that  it  is  the 
most  plentiful  soluble  substance  in  nature."     No  less  fortunate  for 
man  is  it  that  this  abundant  supply  of  salt  is  widely  distributed, 
so  as  to  be  within  easy  reach  of  nearly  every  part  of  the  habitable 
earth.     It  can  never  be  monopolized  or  made  very  expensive,  except 
at  a  very  few  points.     In  our  own  country  it  abounds.     It  is  pro- 
duced in  the  State  of  New  York  in  sufficient  quantity  to  supply  the 
wants  of  10,000,000  of  people  for  all  the  purposes  for  which  salt  is 
used.     In   Michigan,  the  supply   of  water  that   may  be  had  is  prac- 
tically unlimited  ;  and  that  too  where  the  salt  can  be  rolled  from  the 
manufactories  directly  on  board  the  vessels  that  navigate  the  great 
lakes.     On  the  Kanawha  river,  in  Northwestern  Virginia,  are  salt 
wells  that  furnish  an  abundant  supply  of  water,  and,  in  their  imme- 
diate vicinity,  coal  mines  furnish  fuel  of  good  quality.     From  the 
works,  the  salt  is  floated  down  the  river  to  market,  at  Pomeroy,  in  the 
State  of  Ohio,  and  on  the  Ohio  river,  and  at  Mason  city,  in  Yirginia, 
on  the  same  river.     In  Southwestern  Yirginia,  near  the  States  of 
Kentucky,  Tennessee  and  North  Carolina  are  salt  wells  giving  the 
best  of  water  in  unlimited  quantities.     From  these  last  mentioned  wells 
the  rebels  made   their  salt  during  the  rebellion  in  sixty  manufacto- 
ries.    These  wells  of  Ohio  and  Yirginia  are  in  the  central  part  of  the 
States  east  of  the  Mississippi  river,  and  furnish  supplies  of  salt  suffi- 
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cient  for  not  less  than  7,000,000  of  people.  West  of  the  great  river 
there  can  be  no  scarcity  of  salt. 

Petit  Anse  Island,  situated  in  the  State  of  Louisiana,  about  four 
miles  from  Yermillion  Bay,  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  has  on  it  a  bed  of 
rock  salt,  within  one  mile  of  an  inlet,  navigable  by  small  steamers. 
The  extent  of  this  bed  of  rock  salt  is  unknown,  it  having  been  dis- 
covered as  late  as  1862.  The  rebels  took  from  this  bed  during  one 
year  more  than  20,000,000  pounds  of  salt.  The  quality  of  this  salt  is 
excellent,  and  as  it  is  covered  with  earth  to  the  depth  of  only  16  to  IT 
feet,  it  must  be  easily  worked.  Prof.  Charles  Goessman  visited  this 
locality  in  1866,  and  said  of  it :  The  figures  of  cost  leave  but  little 
doubt  that  the  parties  will  be  able  to  lay  one  ton  of  rock  salt  for  less 
than  $4  upon  the  dock  at  New  Orleans,  a  price  which  would  be  less 
than  that  of  the  English  coarse  salt  on  board  of  a  ship  at  Liverpool." 

This  salt  being  ground  into  grains  of  suitable  sizes  for  various  uses, 
must  furnish  a  great  number  of  people  with  as  good  salt  as  there  is 
in  the  world,  at  a  price  so  low  that  there  can  be  no  complaint  by  the 
consumer.  This  will  be  when  enterprise  becomes  the  order  of  things 
on  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  the  people  of  the  United  States 
are  abundantly  supplied  with  this  necessary  of  life. 

Quality  of  Salt. 

Like  most  other  things,  salt  has  its  grades  of  excellence.  The  chemi- 
cal definition  given  in  the  beginning  of  this  article  described  pare 
salt  as  an  article  very  rarely  seen.  The  brines  from  which  salt  is 
made  are,  perhaps,  never  without  some  other  mineral  substance  held 
in  solution  beside  the  constituents  of  salt.  Prof.  George  II.  Cook,  in 
his  analysis  of  brines,  made  under  the  authority  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  gives  sea  water  as  having  78.61  parts  of  salt  in  100  parts  of 
mineral  matter.  The  21.39  parts  were  principally  lime  and  magnesia. 
The  Cheshire  brines  of  England  had  97.63  parts  of  salt.  The  Dieuze 
water  found  in  the  northeast  of  France,  had  92.77  parts  of  salt,  and 
the  Onondaga  water  had  95.42  parts  of  salt  in  every  100  parts  of 
mineral  matter. 

The  manufacturer  of  salt  considers  all  the  mineral  matter  that  he 
finds  in  the  water  that  he  is  handling,  that  is  not  necessary  to  make  salt, 
as  impurities.  Some  of  these  impurities  do  positive  injury  to  the  salt 
unless  removed,  while  some  of  them  are  of  no  account,  except  as  they 
take  up  room  in  measuring  or  weighing  the  salt,  and  so  far  injure 
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the  consumer,  as  they  cause  him  to  pay  for  what  is  of  no  value,  and 
perhaps  deceive  him  in  regard  to  the  quantity  of  salt  he  is  in  fact 
using  to  cure  his  food.  The  great  object  of  the  honest  manufacturer 
is  to  remove  all  the  impurities  from  the  water,  either  before  or  during 
the  process  of  manufacture.  We  will  follow  Prof.  Cook  in  his  analy- 
sis, to  see  how  far  the  manufacturer  is  successful.  The  salt  being 
made,  and  100  parts  taken,  it  was  found  that  from  the  sea  water  there 
were  96.43  parts  of  salt  and  3.57  parts  of  foreign  matter.  In  the 
Cheshire  salt  (Liverpool,  England),  the  best  sample  98.61  parts  of 
salt ;  in  the  Dieuze,  98 .  48  ;  and  in  the  Onondaga,  98 .  84  parts  of  salt. 
Thus,  it  appeared  that  the  Onondaga  salt  maker  had  left  in  his  salt 
only  1 .  16  parts  of  impurities.  In  fact  every  sample  of  all  the  kinds 
proved  to  be  of  at  least  good  quality.  The  principal  impurity  left  in 
the  several  samples  was  sulphate  of  lime  (common  plaster  of  Paris), 
which  does  no  other  injury  than  to  add  to  the  weight ;  in  the  sea 
salt,  2.04;  in  the  Cheshire,  1.35  ;  in  the  Dieuze,  1.70;  and  in  the 
Onondaga,  1.14  parts,  in  100. 

The  impurities  that  do  positive  injury  are  what  are  called  delique- 
scent chlorides  ;  thus  called  as  they  readily  absorb  moisture  from  the 
air,  and  cause  the  salt  to  become  damp  in  proportion  to  the  quantity 
contained  in  it.  Chloride  of  calcium  consists  of  63.35  parts  of 
chlorine  and  36.65  of  calcium.  It  is  acrid,  very  sharp,  and  bitter  to 
the  taste.  Chloride  of  magnesium  consists  of  73.64  per  cent  of 
chlorine  and  26.36  per  cent  of  magnesium.  It  is  extremely  bitter. 
These  two  chlorides  are  the  most  injurious  impurities  found  in  salt, 
not  only  from  their  tendency  to  cause  the  whole  mass  to  imbibe 
water,  but  from  their  positive  injury  to  provisions,  butter,  and  cheese, 
and  particularly  to  fish.  Salt  having  any  considerable  proportion  of 
these  chlorides  will  cause  beef  to  become  hard  and  dark  colored ;  the 
rind  to  slip  off  pork  when  it  is  boiled.  Fish  salted  with  it  soon 
becomes  hard,  dark  colored,  and  tasteless.  Butter  and  cheese  have  a 
bitter  taste  imparted  by  these  substances,  and  very  soon  spoil. 

In  the  samples  of  salt  analyzed  by  Prof.  Cook,  he  found  of  these 
deliquescent  chlorides  the  following  proportions : 

In  salt  made  from  sea  water  73  parts  in 10?  000 

In  the  Cheshire,  commonly  called  Liverpool "  stoved,"  4  parts  in  10  >  000 

do  do  "common,"    25  parts  in.  .  . .  10? 000 

do  do  "  rough,"        37  parts  in 10 ,  000 

Dieuze,  "  fine,"  20  parts  in ... .  10 ,  000 

do  "medium,"    26  parts  in .  .  . .  10,000 

Onondaga,  "solar,"  4  parts  in....  10? 000 

do   *  "boiled,"         %  parts  in 10; 000 
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At  the  hazard  of  being  tedious,  the  foregoing  results  of  Prof. 
Cook's  investigations  have  been  given,  as  it  was  thought  very  impor- 
tant to  inform  farmers  and  others  who  do  not  have  enough  to  do 
with  using  salt  to  become  expert  in  judging  of  its  quality,  as  to  what 
impurities  really  did  injure  salt  for  domestic  use,  and,  if  possible,  lay 
the  foundation  of  some  instruction  that  should  enable  such  persons  to 
at  least  be  able  to  detect  very  bad  salt  when  they  examine  it ;  and 
also  to  enable  them  to  pronounce  with  some  certainty  when  bad  salt 
has  been  the  cause  of  damage  to  butter  and  other  articles  of  food. 
Large  packers  and  other  persons  concerned  in  the  use  of  great  quan- 
tities of  salt,  generally  acquire  sufficient  knowledge  to  guide  them 
in  its  use ;  men  who  use  but  little  salt  rarely  learn  to  judge  of  it, 
and  any  misfortune  that  may  happen  to  their  provisions  is  very 
generally  laid  to  bad  salt.  It  is  more  pleasant  to  have  a  scape-goat 
to  put  all  blame  upon  than  it  is  to  admit  that  we  have  ourselves 
done  the  mischief.  Salt  often  answers  well  for  this  purpose.  To 
show  that  these  views  have  a  strong  basis  of  fact  to  stand  upon,  let 
us  produce  a  history  of  some  of  the 

Popular  Prejudices. 

The  United  States  government  formerly  refused  to  use  salt  made 
in  the  United  States  for  packing  pork  for  the  use  of  the  army.  Under 
date  of  April  19,  1845,  Geo.  Gibson,  Commissary-General,  writes  to 
¥m.  L.  Marcy,  then  Secretary  of  War,  that  "  the  use  of  Turk's  Island 
salt  has  always  been  required  in  salting  pork,  for  the  army."  He 
relates  at  length  the  history  of  a  trial  made  under  direction  of  the 
War  Department,  which  abundantly  proved  the  superiority  of  home- 
made salt,  and  say,  that  though  the  experiment  has  been  of  a  limited 
character,  the  evidence  thus  far  showed  our  own  salt  as  equal  to 
Turk's  Island,  but  he  advises  against  any  general  change,  and  that 
more  trials  be  made.  More  trials  were  made,  and  pork  salted,  one- 
half  of  a  hog  with  Turk's  Island,  the  other  half  with  Onondaga  salt, 
was  tested  in  hot  climates,  and,  after  long  periods  of  time  had  elapsed, 
the  end  was  that  the  government  officers  learned  that  salt  made  here 
was  at  least  as  good  as  salt  made  anywhere  to  keep  army  and  navy 
pork.  And  since  that  time  our  own  salt  has  been  used  by  the  gov- 
ernment. 

In  England  the  people  long  insisted  on  using  salt  made  on  the 
coast  of  France,  from  sea  water  of  much  inferior  quality  to  their  own 
salt,  made  at  Liverpool.     Chemical  analysis  proved  that  this  French 
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production  called  "  Bay  Salt"  had  fully  twice  as  much  of  impurities 
as  "  stoved"  salt  made  at  Liverpool,  but  blind  prejudice  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  scientific  statements.  In  1807  was  published  Reese'  Cyclopedia 
containing  an  article  on  salt,  in  which  every  effort  is  made  to  combat 
this  prejudice,  and,  among  other  things,  proposing  that  the  government 
should,  by  heavy  duties  on  foreign  salt,  force  the  people  into  the  use 
of  the  home-produced  salt. 

Recently,  says  Prof.  Cook,  "  many  of  the  fishermen  on  our  coasts 
imagined  that  salt  made  on  the  Mediterranean  coasts  of  France  was 
better  than  any  other  for  the  curing  of  fish,  and  salt  was  imported 
largely  for  that  purpose.  A  few  years  ago  the  French  fishermen 
complained  that  the  salt  from  their  Mediterranean  coast  was  not 
proper  for  preserving  fish,  and  that  salt  made  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of 
France  and  Portugal  was  the  only  kind  that  could  be  depended  upon." 
The  French  government  appointed  a  commission  of  eminent  chemists, 
who  said  that  Mediterranean  salt  was  fully  equal  for  preserving  fish 
to  that  made  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  the  only  difference  being  that  the 
Mediterranean  salt  is  freer  from  dirt,  and  a  little  less  deliquescent. 

"  At  Dieuze  they  manufacture  a  gray  salt  on  purpose  to  accommo- 
date the  prejudices  of  some  of  their  customers.  It  is  made  by  adding 
common  clay  to  the  brine  in  the  pans  until  the  required  hue  is 
obtained." 

Thus  we  have  the  fishermen  of  the  United  States  going  to  the 
Mediterranean  coast  of  France  to  buy  salt  to  cure  their  fish,  that  the 
French  fishermen  say  is  good  for  nothing ;  while  in  fact  salt  is  pro- 
duced in  great  abundance  in  our  own  country  that  is  as  good  as  any 
that  is  made  anywhere.  Recently  the  salt  makers  of  Onondaga  have 
been  making  efforts  to  overcome  the  prejudices  of  our  fishermen,  and 
to  do  this  they  have  sent  their  salt  to  eastern  coasts,  and  induced  the 
fishermen  to  use  it  and  test  its  quality.  To  do  this  it  has  been  neces- 
sary, in  some  instances,  to  take  the  salt  on  board  of  the  fishing  vessels 
and  nearly  give  it  away  to  procure  a  trial.  In  this  way  our  manu- 
facturers have  succeded  in  opening  what  promises  to  be  a  large  trade. 
For,  so  far  as  our  salt  has  been  tried  by  the  fishermen,  it  has  been 
found  to  be  so  exactly  suited  to  their  wants,  so  far  as  the  size  of  the 
crystals  and  the  quality  is  concerned,  that  they  are  now  willing  to 
buy  it. 

The  true  secret  of  the  prejudices  that  have  prevailed  everywhere 
in  England,  France  and  here,  lies  in  the  fact,  as  before  suggested,  that 
men  who  do  not  know  how  to  use  salt  properly,  charge  their  ignorance' 
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to  the  quality  of  the  salt,  as  by  far  the  most  pleasant  method  of  dispo- 
sing of  the  whole  case. 

Proper  Form  and  Condition  of  Salt  for  Domestic  Use. 

The  various  purposes  for  which  salt  is  used  require  that  the  manu- 
facture should  be  conducted  with  special  reference  to  the  particular 
object  in  view.  For  salting  butter  and  cheese  and  for  table  use  the 
purest  salt  is  required,  and  to  obtain  it  the  consumer  will  be  justified 
in  incurring  any  reasonable  expense,  for  if  salt  used  in  butter  has  any 
of  the  acrid  chlorides  in  it,  the  butter,  in  a  short  time,  will  become 
bad,  especially  so  in  a  "warm  climate.  Salt  is  not  necessary  to  pre- 
serve butter — it  is  used  to  impart  flavor,  and  if  the  salt  has  any  acrid 
or  bitter  taste  it  will  soon  give  it  to  the  butter. 

The  deliquescent  chlorides  cannot  be  evaporated  in  the  process  of 
making  salt.  Great  heat  will  decompose  them,  but  it  is  not  practicable 
to  apply  it.  There  is  a  chemical  process,  that  has,  within  the  last  few 
years,  been  perfected,  that  entirely  disposes  of  the  chlorides  and  leaves 
the  salt  pure.  This  process  costs,  when  applied  to  the  Onondaga 
salt,  about  twelve  and  one-half  cents  per  bushel  of  fifty-six  pounds 
weight. 

It  is  easy  to  describe  this  chemical  process,  for  it  is  a  very  simple 
one.  In  the  analysis  of  Onondaga  salt  water  by  Prof.  Cook,  he  found 
chloride  of  calcium  (lime)  and  chloride  of  magnesium,  in  so  small 
proportions  that  if  we  separate  the  chlorine  from  the  lime  and  mag- 
nesia,, we  find  that  of  all  the  chlorides  contained  in  the  salt,  just  one 
per  cent  wTas  chlorine — a  proportion  so  small  as  to  be  of  very  little 
consequence,  except  when  combined  with  salt  which  was  to  be  used 
for  such  articles  as  butter.  The  question  then  arose,  how  can  this 
one-hundredth  part  be  taken  from  the  other  ninety-nine  parts  ?  A 
part  of  the  chlorine  was  found  to  adhere  to  the  surface  of  the  particles 
of  the  salt,  and  that  it  could  be  in  part  removed  by  washing,  followed 
by  thorough  draining  and  drying  the  mass.  This  is  in  fact  the  pro- 
cess that  has  been  long  in  use  in  manufacturing  "Bay"  salt  on  the 
coasts  of  France,  Spain  and  Portugal.  There  the  salt,  as  it  begins  to 
form  in  the  water,  is  pumped  upon  platforms  and  is  there  deposited, 
and  washed ;  after  it  has  become  hard  it  is  broken  into  pieces  and 
piled  into  heaps,  where  "  this  bitter  fluid  drains  from  the  incrusted  heaps 
for  a  long  time,  and  the  salt  made  in  this  way  is  not  deemed  perfectly 
good  till  it  has  been  exposed  for  three  years."  (Beese>  Cyclopedia  — 
Article  on  Salt).     This  sea-water  has,  perhaps,  four  times  the  quantity 
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of  these  "  bitter  waters,"  as  they  are  sometimes  called,  than  has  the 
Onondaga  water.  Even  if  the  washing  and  draining  process  is  found 
to  be  effectual,  it  takes  too  long  for  the  American  people  to  adopt  it. 

Salt,  it  will  be  remembered,  consists  of  chlorine  and  sodium,  in 
the  proportions  before  given.  This  noxious  substance,  chlorine,  when 
combined  in  the  proper  proportions  with  sodium,  makes  salt.  The 
Onondaga  water  has  just  100th  part  too  much  chlorine  for  the 
sodium  that  is  in  it.  If  we  add  sodium  to  the  water  in  the  proper 
proportion  to  combine  with  this  excess  of  chlorine,  we  shall  make 
some  salt ;  for  the  chlorine  will  let  go  of  the  lime  and  magnesia,  with 
which  it  was  found  combined  in  the  water,  and  unite  with  the  sodium. 
The  lime  and  magnesium  will  fall  to  the  bottom  of  the  water,  and 
can  then  be  easily  separated  from  it.  Whether  separated  or  not,  is 
not  so  important.  It  will  only  injure  the  color  of  the  salt,  if  allowed 
to  remain.  The  deleterious  impurity  has,  by  its  combination  with 
the  sodium,  been  made  into  pure  salt. 

The  process  thus  briefly  described,  has,  at  great  expense,  been  per- 
fected and  extensively  put  in  practice  at  Syracuse,  though  not  in  just 
the  manner  that  might  be  supposed  from  the  foregoing  statement  of 
the  principles  involved.  The  salt  is  first  made  in  the  ordinary  man- 
ner, either  by  solar  heat,  or  in  kettles  over  fires.  It  is  then  put  in 
piles  in  stores-houses,  where  it  drains  off  all  the  moisture  that  can 
thus  be  taken  from  it,  and  in  this  draining  much  of  the  chlorides 
pass  off.  When  the  draining  is  perfected,  the  salt  is  put  in  large  vats, 
where  brine,  in  which  the  proper  quantity  of  soda  has  been  dissolved, 
is  put  upon  it,  and  the  whole  is  thoroughly  stirred  up,  and  washed 
until  the  chlorine  becomes  united  with  the  soda,  and  the  lime  set  free. 
The  lime  thus  freed,  imparts  to  the  brine  a  lead-colored  tinge.  The 
salt  is  then  put  in  baskets  over  the  vat,  and  all  the  brine  runs  from 
it.  The  salt  is  now  pure.  The  next  thing  to  be  done,  is  to  put  it 
in  large  iron  cylinders  that  revolve  over  fires.  The  salt  passes  through 
these  cylinders,  and  is  there  perfectly  dried.  !Next  it  passes  to  mills, 
where  it -is  ground  into  various  grades  of  fineness  for  table  and  dairy 
use ;  then  it  is  put  in  bags,  boxes,  or  barrels,  and  is  ready  for  use. 
The  machinery  and  various  appliances  necessary  to  make  this  highest 
grade  of  salt  are  extensive  and  costly,  and  have  been  brought  to  their 
present  effective  condition,  after  the  consumption  of  much  time,  and  the 
making  of  many  experiments.  The  whole  matter  is  patented.  The 
salt  thus  made  goes  under  the  general  brand  of  "  Factory  Filled 
Dairy  Salt,"  put  on  by  the  manufacturer. 
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In  addition  to  what  lias  been  said  as  to  the  freedom  of  this  salt 
from  the  chlorides,  it  is  proper  to  add  that  the  consumer  buys  salt, 
and  it  may  be  said  with  nearly  literal  accuracy,  nothing  but  salt. 
The  water  has  been  driven  off,  and  the  tendency  to  absorb  moisture 
from  the  air  is  so  little,  that  Professor  Cook  said  of  it  in  1861,  "  A 
satisfactory  evidence  of  the  purity  of  salt  is  its  dryness.  I  have  had 
this  specimen  in  a  wooden  salt-box  for  four  months,  and  still  it  loses 
less  than  one  per  cent  of  water  by  heating  it  to  melting."  *  *  * 
"  Your  '  Factory  Filled '  possesses  no  deliquescent  properties,  and 
contains  no  active  substance  except  pure  salt."  Since  this  statement 
was  made,  the  process  has  been  much  simplified,  and  reduced  to  sci- 
entific accuracy,  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  Prof.  Charles  A. 
Goessman,  who  has  devoted  years  to  this  matter. 

The  end  the  salt-makers  of  Onondaga  had  in  all  this  expenditure 
of  time  and  money,  was  the  production  of  salt  that  could  be  depended 
upon,  and  that  should  be  better  than  any  other  that  was  made  from 
brine.  Having  proved  the  purity  of  their  salt  by  all  scientific  tests, 
they  then  subjected  it  to  the  test  of  a  trial  in  salting  butter  on  a  large 
scale,  and  in  different  hands,  and  in  places  wide  apart.  To  make 
this  trial  entirely  satisfactory,  they  entered  into  arrangements  with 
one  or  more  dairymen  in  the  counties  of  Orange,  Delaware,  Greene, 
Broome,  Chenango,  Otsego,  Cortland,  Chemung,  Cattaraugus,  Chau- 
tauqua, Steuben,  St.  Lawrence,  Jefferson,  and  Lewis,  in  this  State, 
and  Bradford  county  in  Pennsylvania,  to  use  alternately,  "  Factory 
Filled  Dairy  "  salt  of  Onondaga,  and  the  celebrated  "  Ashton,"  a  salt 
made  with  great  care,  and  known  as  the  best  brand  of  Liverpool, 
England,  in  the  manufacture  of  butter  during  the  season  of  1867,  and 
to  prepare  each,  one  package,  salted  with  each  kind  of  salt,  and  at 
the  same  time  of  the  year,  to  be  sent  to  Buffalo,  for  the  Fair  of  the 
New  York  State  Agricultural  Society,  to  be  there  judged  of  by  a 
committee  appointed  by  that  Society.  Thirty  firkins  of  each  kind, 
placed  in  barrels  and  surrounded  with  salt  came  from  these  counties 
to  the  State  Fair,  and  were  tested  by  the  best  judges  known  to  the 
Society,  Col.  O.  C.  Crocker,  of  Broome,  Col.  G.  W.  Buck,  of  Che- 
mung, and  James  P.  Crofoot,  Esq.,  of  Lewis  County.  This  commit- 
tee were  assisted,  at  their  own  request,  by  a  number  of  experts.  The 
examination  was  most  thorough  and  conclusive  in  its  results.  The 
committee  said  :  "  On  inquiring  the  reason  for  this  unusual  display, 
we  found  that  it  was  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  relative 

values  of  Factory  Filled  Dairy  salt  of  Onondaga,  and  the  Ashton 
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salt,  as  preservatives  of  butter.  *  *  *  In  no  instance  of  our 
examination  were  we  told  the  salt  used,  until  we  had  decided  the 
question  of  the  quality  of  the  butter."  The  committee  give  the 
names  of  the  several  manufacturers  of  the  duplicate  firkins,  that  their 
well  known  characters  might  be  considered  as  a  sufficient  guarantee 
of  fairness,  and  say  that  the  certificates  of  these  men  were  in  each 
case  laid  before  the  committee,  "  so  that  we  made  no  mistake  in 
regard  to  the  kind  of  salt  used."  They  pronounced,  in  twenty-five 
cases,  the  butter  cured  with  the  Factory  Filled  Dairy  salt,  to  be  the 
best,  as  compared  in  each  case  with  its  alternate  package  cured  in  the 
same  dairy  with  Ashton  ;  "  but  in  no  instance  did  we  judge, that  any 
shortcoming  was  attributable  to  the  quality  of  the  salt  used,  but 
rather  to  the  working  of  the  butter  and  the  quantity  of  salt  used.  In 
five  cases  the  Ashton-cured  butter  was  the  best." 

It  is  hard  to  devise  a  severer  test  than  the  one  made,  and  it  is 
worthy  of  remark  that  in  no  case  do  the  committee  condemn  the 
quality  of  the  salt  used.  The  probable  reason  why  the  Factory  Filled 
Dairy  salt  won  live  times  in  six  is,  that  the  flavor  given  by  that  salt 
is  the  most  delicate — for  it  has  none  of  the  deliquescent  chlorides, 
while  the  Ashton  has  the  very  small  quantity  of  six  parts  in  ten 
thousand.  It  is  difficult  to  assign  any  other  reason  for  the  Onondaga 
salt  winning  so  marked  a  victory. 

Having  thus  described,  it  is  to  be  hoped  so  as  to  be  understood, 
the  best  and  purest  kind  of  salt  known  in  any  market  of  the  world, 
it  only  remains  to  add  that  this  salt,  costing  only  62-J  cents  per 
barrel  more  than  ordinary  salt,  should  be  extensively  used,  not  only 
for  butter,  cheese,  cooking,  and  the  table,  but  that  it  is  by  far  the 
most  desirable  for  rubbing  meat. 

Common  Salt,  Boiled  and  Solar. 

As  the  salt  made  at  the  salt  springs  of  Onondaga  county,  State  of 
New  York,  supplies  10,000,000  of  people  with  all  they  use  for  every 
purpose,  and  as  the  whole  process  of  manufacture  there  is  carried  on 
under  the  immediate  supervision  of  State  officers,  thus  making  every- 
thing public  and  open  to  view,  we  there  find  the  necessary  informa- 
tion to  enable  us  to  describe  what  is  known  in  commerce  as  "  boiled," 
and  what  is  known  as  "  solar  "  salt. 

The  Onondaga  Indians,  instructed  by  the  Jesuits,  made  salt  in  ket- 
tles, suspended  on  a  pole,  which  was  held  up  by  crotched  sticks.  The 
water  was  dipped  from  the  springs  into  the  kettle,  a  fire  started,  and 
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when  the  water  had  boiled  away  there  was  some  salt  in  the  bottom  of 
the  kettle.  To  this  day  very  little  change  has  been  made  in  princi- 
ple from  this  primitive  method.  True,  we  have  set  the  kettles  in 
long  arches,  one  behind  the  other,  so  that  they  number  thirty  to  forty, 
and  sometimes  more,  in  a  row,  that  the  heat  may  all  be  saved,  and 
we  place  two  rows  of  these  kettles  side  by  side.  We  now  draw  the 
water  from  wells  from  200  to  350  feet  deep,  by  powerful  pumps,  and  send 
it  through  pipes  that  now  have  an  aggregate  length  of  perhaps  forty-five 
miles,  to  the  various  salt  works,  "  blocks"  we  call  them  ;  large  cisterns 
along  side  these  blocks  receive  the  water,  which  comes  from  the  earth 
very  bright  and  sparkling,  but  which  soon  takes  on  a  reddish  tinge. 
The  small  trace  of  carbonate  of  iron,  less  than  one  in  10,000  parts, 
that  there  is  of  the  mineral  matter  in  the  water,  parts  with  some  car- 
bonic acid,  and  an  oxide  is  formed.  This  gives  the  red  tinge.  The  first 
thing  is  to  remove  this  coloring  matter  from  the  water  by  settling  it. 
Soon  the  water  becomes  very  transparent  and  of  a  bluish  color.  It  is 
now  ready  to  be  drawn  into  the  kettles.  This  is  effected  by  a  pipe 
running  along  the  center  of  the  arch  between  the  kettles,  having 
faucets  on  each  of  its  sides,  from  which  the  kettles  are  filled  with 
water  as  required.  During  the  boiling  the  most  bulky  foreign  sub- 
stances are  removed  from  the  water  by  the  use  of  pans  that  are 
placed  on  the  bottom  of  each  kettle,  having  handles  that  stand  verti- 
cally, and  reach  above  the  tops  of  the  kettles.  By  this  settling  pro- 
cess, and  by  these  pans,  all  the  impurities,  except  the  deliquescent 
chlorides,  are  removed  from  the  brine.  In  due  time  the  salt  is  drawn 
from  the  kettles,  placed  in  baskets  on  sticks  over  the  kettles,  where  it 
drains  until  the  baskets  are  wanted  to  be  again  filled,  when  it  is 
thrown  into  large  bins  situated  alongside  the  kettles.  In  these  bins 
the  salt  must  remain  fourteen  days,  after  the  last  basketful  is  put 
in,  and  as  much  longer  as  may  be  necessary  to  properly  drain  it. 
Then,  upon  being  pronounced  dry  enough  to  be  packed  in  barrels, 
by  a  State  inspector,  it  may  be  packed  and  put  into  the  market.  This 
is  the  common  "  boiled"  salt,  and  if  carefully  and  skillfully  made  it 
is  of  high  quality,  so  good  that  many  persons  who  live  near  the 
works  use  it  for  salting  their  meat  and  butter,  and  insist  that  they  do 
not  want  any  of  the  "  new-fangled  notions."  If  the  salt  is  made  with 
skill  these  "old-fashioned  people,"  as  they  call  themselves,  get  along 
tolerably.  So  convenient  for  use  is  this  boiled  salt,  and  its  quality  is 
generally  so  good,  that  large  quantities  of  it  are,  and  will  continue  to 
be  used.     It  is  to  secure  the  best  possible  quality  for  this  salt  that  the 
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State  officers  make  their  principal  efforts.  Inspectors,  having  each 
twenty  to  thirty  of  these  "  blocks"  in  charge,  pass  through  them  con- 
stantly and  direct  the  whole  process  of  manufacture.  Every  basket 
of  salt  is  to  be  examined  by  them  before  it  is  put  into  the  bin ;  and 
after  the  salt  is  packed  in  barrels  other  officers  weigh  the  salt,  and  pod 
each  barrel  to  see  if  they  can  find  anything  wrong.  If  everything  is 
found  right,  the  inspector's  brand  is  put  on  each  package. 

The  boiling  of  salt  is  an  art,  and  requires  skill,  which  can  only  be 
had  from  practice ;  and  some  times  high  wages  will  not  procure  that 
skill.  It  would  be  too  much  to  say  that  no  dirty  or  poor  salt  made 
in  this  way  ever  finds  its  way  into  the  market,  for  it  is  not  practica- 
ble to  have  a  State  officer  all  the  time  in  each  block ;  but  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  very  rarely  does  a  barrel  get  branded  that  is  so  poor  that 
fifty-six  pounds  of  its  salt,  besides  the  salt  in  the  brine,  will  not  save 
a  barrel  of  pork  perfectly,  if  used  by  &  person  skilled  in  packing. 

How  to  Judge  of  the  Boiled  Salt, 

It  is  not  easy  to  instruct  in  such  a  matter  by  paper  directions, 
still  something  may  be  said  that  will  assist  in  forming  a  safe  opinion. 
The  color  should  be  pure  white,  not  a  dead  white,  but  a  bright  silvery 
white.  Some  salt  may  have  a  red  tinge  and  still  be  good,  but  Onon- 
daga salt  should  not  be  thus  colored. 

Dryness.— Salt  should  be  dry,  and  when  it  is  clasped  in  the  hand 
it  should  not  pack  into  a  compact  mass,  but  should  fall  apart  on  open- 
ing the  hand.  The  grain  should  be  sharp,  not  soft  like  superfine 
flour.  The  sizes  of  the  crystals  vary  in  boiled  salt.  The  salt  made 
in  the  kettles  nearest  the  fire  will  be  finer  than  that  made  further 
from  the  fire.  The  rule  is,  the  faster  the  salt  is  made  the  finer  the 
crystals,  and  the  finer  they  are  the  longer  time  is  required  to  drain 
the  salt 

Salt  varies  greatly  in  weight— a  measured  bushel  varies  from  thirty- 
six  pounds  to  eighty  and  eighty-five.  A  statute  bushel  is  fifty -six 
pounds  ;  so,  unless  you  are  a  judge  of  salt,  buy  by  weight. 

Merchants   sometimes  try  to  make  sales  by  advertising  neiv  salt. 

Some  tilings  are  doubtless  better  for  being  new,  but  salt  is  not  one 

of  the^e  things.     The  older  it  is  the  more  likely  it  is  to  be  dry  ;  and 

if  old  salt  is  not  dry,  if  kept,  as  all  salt  should  be,  in   a  dry  place,  it 

I    is  because  there  are  some  of  the  deliquescent  chlorides  in  it,  and  these 

,.    certainly  you  do  not  want. 

In  making  brine  from  boiled  salt,  heat  it,  and  skim  off  everything 
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that  rises  to  the  surface  ;  saturate  the  water  fully  ;  set  it  away,  and 
allow  it  to  cooL  The  plaster  of  paris  that  may  "Be  in  the  salt  will 
settle  to  the  bottom.  Pour  off  the  brine  from  the  top  and  use  it  on 
your  meat,  but  do  not  use  the  sediment,  unless  you  find  that  it  is  salt, 
and  not  plaster  of  paris.  These  directions  are  not  necessary  for 
"packers"  of  meat.  They  know  how  to  take  care  of  themselves. 
The  man  who  puts  down  but  one  barrel  of  pork  in  a  year  may  be 
benefited  by  them. 

Solar  Salt. 

Solar  salt  is  made  by  a  very  slow  process,  and  for  this  reason  is 
almost  always  good.  The  water,  as  it  is  pumped  from  the  wells,  is 
drawn  into  rooms  about  eighteen  feet  wide,  and  perhaps  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  long.  These  rooms  or  vats  are  shallow,  and  have  covers  to  run 
on  and  off  as  the  weather  may  require.  In  these  vats  the  water  is 
allowed  to  settle  and  evaporate  and  become  strong.  Then  it  & 
removed  from  the  first  series  of  rooms,  which  are  called  "  deep 
rooms,"  because  they  will  hold  twelve  to  fourteen  inches  in  depth  of 
water,  into  the  next  series,  which  are  used  for  saturating  the  water, 
for  in  them  the  water  is  kept  until  it  has  deposited  all  the  sulphate  of 
lime  (plaster  of  paris)  and  begins  to  deposit  salt.  The  plaster  of  paris 
will  go  down  before  any  salt  falls.  The  water  is  now  saturated  and 
ready  to  make  into  salt,  and  is  at  once  drawn  into  the  "salt  rooms," 
where  in  good  warm,  windy,  dry  weather  the  salt  is  rapidly  made, 
forming  crystals  of  all  sizes  from  that  of  a  grain  of  mustard  seed  to 
a  walnut.  From  the  "salt  rooms"  it  is  drawn  in  carts  to  the  store- 
houses, where,  by  reason  of  the  coarseness  of  the  crystals,  it  drains 
rapidly,  but  it  is  by  law  required  to  drain  at  least  fourteen  days 
before  it  can  be  put  into  market.  Solar  salt,  to  the  extent  that  the 
market  demands,  is  screened,  so  as  to  separate  the  largest  crystals 
from  the  smaller.  The  large  crystals  are  sent  into  the  market  under 
the  trade  mark  of  Diamond  C.  The  smaller  with  the  mark  Diamond 
F,  which  simply  means  Diamond  coarse  and  Diamond  fine. 

We  will  now  consider  the 

Way  to  Use  Salt. 
The  first  object  aimed  at  in  curing  meat,  is  to  take  from  it  a  part 
of  what  Dr.  Emmons  calls  its  "  constitutional  water,"  and  put  in  its 
place,  and  in  the  substance  of  the  meat,  salt.  Thus  dry  salt  much 
sooner  "  strikes  in  "  than  does  wet  or  moist  salt.  The  English  people 
"  dry-salt "  their  meat  very  generally.     It  is  sometimes  done  by  rub- 
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bing  the  meat  with  very  fine  salt,  and  then  placing  it  in  piles,  and  when 
the  salt  is  absorbed  rubbing  again,  and  so  repeating  the  process  until 
the  meat  becomes  so  dry  that  it  will  take  no  more  salt.  Sometimes 
it  is  packed  in  dry  salt  in  casks,  and  the  labor  of  rubbing  saved.  By 
the  rubbing  process  the  meat  is  made  to  take  a  large  quantity  of  salt, 
and  is  thus  fitted  for  keeping  a  long  time  in  hot  climates,  but  is  made 
unnecessarily  salt  for  keeping  in  cold  climates.  The  object  of  using 
brine  is  to  keep  air  entirely  away  from  the  meat ;  it  does  not  aid  in 
salting,  but  it  retards  the  process.  The  English  advocate  salting 
meat  while  it  is  yet  warm  with  animal  heat.  Our  American 
"  packers  "  very  generally  refuse  to  pack  meat  until  all  animal  heat 
is  out  of  it.  The  following  receipt  for  salting  meat  is  taken  from  the 
"Encyclopedia  of  Domestic  Economy"  published  in  London  in  1852 — 
as  being  furnished  by  Admiral  Knowles :  "  As  soon  as  the  ox  is 
killed  let  it  be  skinned  and  cut  up  into  pieces  fit  for  use  as  quick  as 
possible,  and  salted  while  the  meat  is  hot ;  for  which  purpose  have  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  bay  salt  and  saltpetre  pounded  together  and 
made  hot  in  an  oven,  of  each  equal  parts ;  with  this  sprinkle  the 
meat  at  the  rate  of  about  two  ounces  to  the  pound ;  then  laying  the 
pieces  on  shelving  boards  to  drain  for  twenty-four  hours,  turn  them 
and  repeat  the  operation,  and  let  them  lie  for  twenty-four  hours 
longer ;  by  this  time  the  salt  will  be  all  melted  and  will  have  pene- 
trated the  meat,  and  the  pieces  may  then  be  drained  off.  Each  piece 
must  then  be  wiped  with  clean,  dry  cloths,  and  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  common  salt,  made  hot  likewise  in  an  oven,  and  mixed  when  taken 
out  with  about  one-third  of  brown  sugar ;  the  casks  being  ready,  rub 
each  piece  well  with  the  mixture  and  pack  them  well  down,  allowing 
about  half  a  pound  of  the  salt  and  sugar  to  each  pound  ot 
meat,  and  it  will  keep  good  for  several  years,  and  eat  well.  It 
is  best  to  proportion  the  casks  or  barrels  to  the  quantity  con- 
sumed at  a  time,  as  the  seldomer  it  is  exposed  to  the  air  the 
better.  The  same  process  does  for  pork,  only  a  smaller  quantity 
of  sugar,  and  more  salt,  will  answer;  but  the  preservation  of  both 
depends  equally  on  the  meat  being  hot  when  first  salted."  So  much 
for  Admiral  Knowles,  who  evidently  salted  his  beef  to  keep  for 
"several  years ;"  but  we  quote  further :  "  If  the  salting  is  performed 
immediately  after  the  animal  has  been  slaughtered,  and  is  still  warm, 
and  before  the  fluids  are  coagulated,  the  salt  penetrates  rapidly  by 
means  of  the  blood  vessels  through  the  whole  substance  of  the  meat ; 
and  this  is  the  practice  in  Ireland,  in  the  provision  trade.     In  warm 
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climates  it  is  important  to  perform  the  operation  of  curing  meat 
very  quickly,  to  prevent  putrefaction;  and  Mr.  Jackson,  in  his 
reflections  on  the  trade  in  the  Mediterranean,  informs  us  that  this 
operation  is  admirably  performed  at  Tunis,  where  the  heat  is  110°  in 
the  shade.  There  a  good  sized  bullock  of  600  or  700  weight  is 
killed  and  salted  in  three  hours.     They  use  a  good  deal  of  pepper." 

The  "  packers "  of  provisions  of  the  northwest  may  very  likely 
say  "the  animal  heat  must  all  be  out,  or  the  meat  will  spoil."  The 
men  of  Texas  may  learn  something  to  their  advantage  from  what  is 
done  at  Tunis.  We  have  no  personal  experience  in  salting  meat 
reeking  with  animal  heat,  and  have  only  made  the  foregoing  extracts 
to  show  how  widely  experienced  men  differ,  and  with  some  hope  that 
good  could  be  extracted  from  them  for  the  people  of  the  south,  where 
to  keep  a  slaughtered  animal  until  all  animal  heat  has  departed  is  to 
keep  it  until  it  is  spoiled.  And  we  add,  that  we  were  taught  in  boy- 
hood, and  have  generally  followed  this  teaching,  to  salt  our  pork  the 
day  it  was  killed.  If  the  slaughtering  was  over  by  noon,  and  the  hogs 
not  very  large,  in  the  following  evening  the  pork  has  generally  gone 
into  the  barrel.     Our  way  is  this  : 

First,  have  well  fattened,  healthy  hogs,  slaughter  them  early  in.  the 
morning  of  a  cool  day  in  December,  have  them  perfectly  washed  and 
scraped  off,  first  in  hot,  then  in  cold  water,  until  every  particle  of 
scurf  has  been  removed ;  after  dressing,  spread  them  wide  and  give 
the  air  free  access  to  the  inside  of  the  carcase.  If  the  weather  should 
be  intensely  cold  take  care  that  the  surface  of  the  meat  does  not  get 
frozen,  as  may  sometimes  happen  long  before  the  animal  heat  has 
left  the  thicker  parts.  Split  down  and  take  out  the  leaf  lard,  and 
take  off  head,  hams,  and  shoulders,  and  cut  the  sides  into  strips  at 
right  angles,  to  the  back-bone,  of  suitable  width  for  cooking.  Most 
farmers  remove  the  ribs  and  lean  meat  before  cutting  up  the  sides, 
and  this  is  much  better  than  salting  down  the  bone, -for  the  lean  meat 
can  be  used  while  fresh,  when  it  is  much  more  valuable  than  it  is 
after  being  salted.  The  barrel  should  be  well  seasoned  and  perfectly 
tight,  and  must  never  have  had  tainted  or  soured  pork  in  it,  nor  must 
it  ever  have  had  beef  packed  in  it,  and  certainly  it  must  not  be  an  old 
whisky  cask,  for  if  its  skin  has  once  been  filled  with  that  product  of 
corn,  your  other  product  of  that  excellent  grain  won't  stand  it  at  all. 

The  barrel  being  all  right,  and  the  pork  sufficiently  cooled,  cover 
the  bottom  at  least  half  an  inch  thick,  with  solar  or  some  other  as 
good  salt,  having  large-sized  crystals.     Place  the  pieces  of  pork  on 
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edge  around  the  outside  of  the  cask,  and  then  fill  in  the  center, 
always  placing  the  skin  of  each  piece  on  the  outside.  Fill  up  close 
as  practicable.  Then  take  of  the  best  fine  ground  salt,  that  which  is 
good  enough  to  salt  butter,  and  fill  every  crevice  between  the  pieces, 
and  level  the  layer  off  with  this  fine  ground  salt.  Next  put  in  suffi- 
cient of  coarse  solar  salt  to  keep  the  layers  of  meat  apart,  and  to  feed, 
the  brine;  then  put  on  the  next  layer,  and  so  continue  until  you  are 
within  two  inches  of  the  top  of  the  cask,  which  two  inches  fill  with 
salt.  The  brine  should  not  be  put  on  until  a  week  or  ten  days  has 
elapsed.  If  there  is  a  little  animal  heat  in  the  pork  when  it  is  packed, 
it  will  make  its  own  brine,  or  nearly  so. 

The  brine  should  reach  nearly  to  the  top  of  the  salt,  but  never 
above  it,  and  should  be  as  strong  as  salt  will  make  it.  In  no  case 
attempt  to  keep  200  pounds  of  pork  with  less  than  fifty-six  pounds 
of  salt  in  addition  to  that  used  in  making  brine. 

As  the  pork  is  used  from  the  cask,  see  that  whatever  is  left  is  under 
brine,  and  that  salt  reaches  above  the  brine.  Many  people  suppose  that 
if  all  the  pork  in  the  cask  is  kept  covered,  witli  brine  that  it  is  safe  in 
hot  weather.  This  is  not  enough  ;  the  salt  must  always  reach  above 
the  brine,  and  the  meat  must  be  covered  with  brine  too.  It  often 
happens,  that  during  the  summer  the  brine  is  several  inches  above 
the  meat  and  above  the  salt  too,  as  from  time  to  time  the  pieces  are 
taken  out  for  consumption.  The  top  of  this  brine  being  exposed  to 
the  warm  air  of  summer,  its  surface  sours.  The  animal  matter 
that  always  is  in  brine  rises  to  the  surface  and  there  becomes  tainted. 
A  heavy  coating  of  this  animal  matter  will  in  a  few  days,  if  undis- 
turbed, be  found  on  top  of  the  brine  ;  and  as  the  good  woman  of  the 
house,  after  an  interval  of  ten  days,  or  a  fortnight,  visits  her  pork 
barrel,  she  is  astonished  as  she  removes  the  cover  that  sat  loosely  on 
top,  to  see  the  "  blanket,"  perhaps  half  an  inch  thick  on  top  of  the  brine,, 
and  she  is  very  much  shocked  with  the  odor  that  rises  from  it. 
"  What  is  the  matter  with  that  salt  that  I  paid  an  extra  price  for  ? " 
Nothing,  my  good  woman,  but  there  is  something  wrong  on  top  of 
your  brine.  You  have  always  known  that  if  you  used  up  all  the 
meat  in  a  cask,  and  left  two  or  three  inches  of  salt  in  the  bottom, 
and  a  foot  or  more  of  brine,  that  in  a  few  days  of  hot  weather,  the 
small  scraps  that  floated  on  the  surface  would  become  tainted,  and 
the  whole  smell  very  unpleasantly  ;  so  you  took  good  care  to  clean 
out  your  cask  when  the  last  piece  of  meat  came  out  of  it,  unless  the 
cask  was  in  a  very  cool  place  and  closely  covered.     If  the  salt  in 
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your  pork  barrel  had  readied  above  the  brine,  none  of  this  trouble 
would  have  come,  for  the  oily  matter  in  the  brine  would  have  been 
held  down  by  the  salt,  or  if  every  day  you  had  been  to  the  cask  and 
taken  out  a  piece  of  meat,  and  in  finding  one  to  suit  you,  had  stirred 
the  brine  and  salt  all  up,  it  is  not  likely  you  would  have  had  any 
sour  brine.  Casks  that  are  headed  up  tight  after  being  filled  with 
pork,  should  be  laid  clown  on  the  bilge  and  rolled  half  over  e\ery 
three  or  four  weeks. 

But  how  can  this  pork  that  has  begun  to  sour  be  saved  ?  If  the 
mischief  has  not  gone  too  far  this  can  be  done  by  taking  the  meat 
out  of  the  cask,  scraping  each  piece  on  every  side,  and  then  washing  it 
in  a  solution  of  about  a  pound  of  common  soda,  such  as  may  be  readily 
purchased  at  the  grocery  stores,  in  one  gallon  of  water,  thoroughly. 
The  best  way  is  to  take  a  sufficient  quantity  of  this  solution  in  a 
small  tub,  and  pass  each  piece  of  meat  through,  rubbing  it  while 
under  water  smartly.  Clean  out  the  cask,  wash  it  with  water,  soap, 
and  ashes,  and  make  it  perfectly  clean ;  wipe  it  dry,  place  the  cask, 
open  end  down,  on  three  stones,  build  a  fire  with  corn-cobs  or  some 
other  fuel  that  will  impart  no  bad  odor,  and  heat  the  cask  as  hot  as 
possible  without  burning  it.  Take  new  salt  and  new  brine  and 
repack  the  meat,  and  if'  as  was  said,  you  have  acted  in  time,  your 
meat  is  as  good  as  ever. 

This  matter  lias  been  thus  fully  discussed,  as  this  is  the  most  com- 
mon way  in  which  farmers  lose  their  pork  in  the  summer  season.  It 
is  not  disputed  that  people  have  lived  long  lives  without  having  their 
meat  sour  as  has  been  described,  because  all  the  circumstances  have 
not  happened  to  be  combined  in  their  cases,  necessary  to  produce  this 
result ;  but  most  farmers  do  not  live  to  old  age,  without  having  meat 
injured,  and  if  they  were  to  look  carefully  into  the  matter,  it  might 
turn  out  that,  oftener  than  they  would  at  first  suspect,  the  loss 
occurred  in  this  very  way. 

It  is  proper,  before  leaving  this  matter  of  preserving  pork,  to  say 
that  many  hogs'  carcases  are  tainted  before  they  are  cut  up  for  the 
barrel.  Of  course  there  is  no  remedy  after  this  has  happened,  and 
the  soap-maker  can  make  more  out  of  such  subjects  than  anybody 
else. 

To  Cure  Pork  Hams. 

Hams  are  sometimes  cured,  or  rather  salted,  by  rubbing  them,  and 
bacon  is  also  sometimes  so  cured.  It  is  important  in  rubbing  that 
the  meat  should  be  damp,  so  as  to  readily  absorb  the  salt.     Ground 
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dairy  salt  is  best  for  rubbing.  The  more  common  way  among  farm* 
ers  is  to  put  their  hams  into  a  fully  saturated  brine,  and  add  six 
ounces  of  pure  saltpetre  and  two  quarts  of  good  molasses  to  each  100 
pounds.  Add  a  little  salt  to  feed  brine,  and  see  that  the  hams  are 
all  under  the  brine  and  held  there.  When  sufficiently  salted,  smoke 
them,  hanging  the  shanks  down. 

This  is  substantially,  the  "  sugar  cured  "'ham  of  some  well  known 
packers. 

In  salting  cheese  and  butter,  the  makers  usually  go  very  much  by 
taste,  but  it  has  been  tolerably  well  settled  that  two  and  one-half 
pounds  of  dairy  salt  is  about  right  for  one  hundred  gallons  of  milk, 
calling  eight  and  one-half  pounds  of  milk  a  gallon.  Butter,  if 
properly  made  and  taken  care  of,  will  keep  without  being  salted,  but 
the  rule  for  salting  may  be  stated  thus :  Use  one  ounce  to  the  pound 
of  dairy  salt,  more  or  less,  varying  the  quantity  of  water  in  the  butter 
when  salted. 

As  butter  is  of  all  animal  substances  one  of  the  most  difficult  to 
keep  sweet  and  sound,  it  is  thought  well  to  say  something  as  to  the 
best  methods  known  to  preserve  it.  Assuming  that  the  butter  has 
been  made  with  skill,  freed  from  all  buttermilk  and  not  worked  too 
much,  it  should  be  put  in  perfectly  air-tight  white  oak  firkins,  having 
extra  thick  staves.  Before  the  butter  is  put  in  the  firkin,  the  wood 
should  be  thoroughly  scalded  with  hot  brine  made  from  the  same  salt 
used  in  the  butter.  This  brine  will  so  penetrate  the  wood  as  to 
destroy  the  odor,  and  will  so  fill  the  pores  as  to  drive  out  the  air, 
which,  if  left  in,  will  get  into  the  butter.  This  scalding  must  be 
thorough,  and  in  every  case  new  brine  must  be  used,  as  once  using 
the  brine  renders  it  unfit  for  purifying  the  second  firkin.  After  the 
firkin  has  been  thus  prepared,  pack  the  butter  solidly,  putting  on  the 
top  of  it  a  clean  white  cloth,  and  cover  the  cloth  with  a  layer  of  the 
same  kind  of  salt,  one  to  two  inches  thick  ;  fill  to  near,  but  not  quite, 
the  top  of  the  salt  with  brine,  and  place  a  weight  on  top  of  all ;  then 
put  the  butter  in  a  dry  cellar,  having  no  connection  with  vegetables  or 
any  matter  that  gives  off  odor,  and  there,  watching'  that  the  salt  is 
always  above  the  brine,  let  it  remain  until  wanted  for  use  or  market. 
If  this  butter  is  to  be  transported  great  distances,  or  exposed  in  damp, 
unventilated  storehouses  or  cellars,  the  firkin  should  be  placed  in  a 
barrel  and  surrounded  with  salt  on  all  sides,  to  keep  it  cool  and  pro- 
tect it  against  every  source  of  injury. 

The  Hon.  A.  B.  Dickinson,  our  Minister  to  Nicaragua,  supplies 
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himself  with  butter  preserved  in  this  way.  In  1862  he  wrote  a  letter 
to  a  friend  here,  that  so  tells  the  whole  story,  and  is  so  characteristic, 
that  an  extract  will  be  given  for  the  edification  of  our  readers,  and 
especially  of  such  of  them  as  have  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  his 
acquaintance  in  years  gone  by : 

"A  firkin  of  butter,  seasoned  with  Onondaga  salt,  left  Steuben 
county,  New  York,  in  October  last,  and  reached  this  place  (Leon)  in 
January.  It  passed  the  ordeal  of  a  voyage  of  more  than  1,000  miles 
in  the  tropics — was  shipped  and  re-shipped,  was  sent  across  the  Isth- 
mus of  Panama,  remained  at  Punta  Arenas  three  days  in  the  scorch- 
ing sun,  and  when  the  thermometer  stood  at  120°  in  the  sun,  was 
put  on  board  of  an  open  bnngo  to  Barquito,  thence  to  Leon  in  an 
open  cart,  protected  all  this  while  by  only  packing  the  firkin  in  the 
middle  of  a  barrel  of  salt,  where  it  still  remains  (Feb.  14  ;  what  has 
not  been  used),  the  surface  being  carefully  covered  with  salt  every 
time  enough  is  taken  out  to  last  the  family  six  or  eight  days.  It 
stands  in  a  room  where  the  thermometer  ranges  from  78°  to  90°. 
This  butter  I  pronounce  of  better  quality,  after  this  long  journey,  than 
any  which  the  people  of  Syracuse  or  Albany  are  eating,  and  equal  to 
one-half  the  butter  that  is  put  on  the  tables  of  the  best  hotels  in 
Albany,  at  this  season  of  the  year.  The  secret  of  all  this  is,  that 
this  butter  was  made  by  a  women  who  understood  her  business ;  it  is 
the  product  of  good  cows,  kept  on  the  best  of  feed  at  a  time  when 
the  pastures  were  fresh  and  nutritious,  and  not  too  wet.  In  fact 
there  is  no  excuse  for  any  man's  having  poor  butter  on  his  table,  if 
he  is  able  and  willing  to  take  the  pains  to  make  it  right.  I  must  not 
be  understood  as  saying  that  common,  or  what  is  sometimes  called 
good  butter,  can  be  shipped  to  such  a  climate  as  this  without  deterior- 
ation ;  none  but  the  first  quality  will  stand  the  voyage.  Even  with 
the  best  of  care  on  the  trip,  it  must  be  of  the  best  quality  in  every 
respect.  There  must  be  no  mistake  in  the  cow,  in  the  food  she  eats, 
nor  in  the  process  of  manufacture,  nor  in  the  quality  of  the  salt  used 
for  seasoning.  It  will  neither  do  to  leave  any  milk  in  the  butter,  nor 
to  work  it  so  as  to  break  the  grain.  The  failure  in  any  of  these 
requisites,  in  the  least  degree,  is  likely  to  be  fatal  to  your  butter,  and 
the  nearer  home  it  is  sold,  and  the  sooner  it  is  eaten,  the  better  it 
will  he  for  the  credit  of  the  manufacturer,  and  the  health  of  the  sub- 
ject, who  is  destined  to  eat  and  digest  it." 

Mr.  Dickinson's  great  experience  as  a  manufacturer  and  dealer  in 
butter,  lias  qualified  him  to  speak  with  authority,  and  his  suggestions 
are  entitled  to  be  received  as  of  great  weight. 
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Salt  as  Manure. 

There  has  been  much  written  as  to  the  value  of  salt  as  a  manure, 
and  many  experiments  made,  and  yet  we  are  very  much  in  the  dark. 
Some  experimenters  say  it  is  of  great  value,  others  have  not  been 
able  to  see  any  effect  from  its  use,  while  still  another  class  have  suf- 
fered great  injury  from  its  use.  Extensive  investigations  have  convinced 
us  that  these  diverse  and  sometimes  opposing  results  are  due  to  varia- 
tions in  the  quantity  used,  and  the  manner  of  using,  and  the  differ- 
ence in  the  compositions  of  the  soils  on  which  it  has  been  used. 

Salt  in  large  quantities,  entirely  destroys  the  fertility  of  a  soil. 
The  ancients  understood  this,  and  they  sowed  salt  on  the  sites  of 
destroyed  cities  to  insure  their  being  thenceforth  barren.  Virgil 
reprobated  a  salt  soil,  and  Pliny  affirmed  that  when  "  dispersed  "  over 
land,  it  caused  it  to  be  barren.  It  takes  but  little  salt  spread  on  the 
surface  to  kill  vegetation,  and  this  is  especially  true  of  sour,  rushy 
land  after  draining.  In  England,  an  experiment  made  by  the  "  appli- 
cation, in  autumn,  of  si xtem  bushels  of  salt  to  the  acre,  on  such  land, 
showed  it  to  be  sufficient  to  kill  the  aquatic  plants,  and  late  in  the 
following  summer,  a  most  nourishing  crop  of  rich  grass  appeared,  of 
which  the  cattle  were  remarkably  fond,  and  for  many  years  the  land 
retained  and  exhibited  a  superior  verdure  to  the  neighboring  grounds." 

Very  elaborate  tests  were  made  in  1804  of  the  value  of  salt  as  a 
manure  for  potatoes.  The  salt  was  applied  at  the  rate  of  seven  and 
a  half  bushels  per  acre  in  beds  a  yard  wide  and  forty  long,  a  single 
row  being  planted  along  the  center  of  the  bed.  One  of  these  beds 
had  no  manure ;  one  had  the  salt  alone ;  the  others  were  treated  with 
various  well  known  manures.  Great  care  was  taken  to  have  the 
whole  trial  conducted  with  accuracy.  The  only  point  of  importance 
that  is  left  out  of  the  account  given  is  the  manner  of  applying  the 
manure.  Whether  it  was  put  on  the  surface  or  dug  into  the  ground 
we  are  not  told,  but  the  results  are  given.  The  product  of  the  salt 
manured  row  was  to  the  un manured  row  as  198  is  to  157.  Salt  com- 
bined with  other  substances  gave  marked  improvement,  and  alone  it 
proved  itself  superior  to  everything  but  "  Chandler's  graves,"  used  at 
the  rate  of  1,089  pounds  to  the  acre,  and  the  salt,  combined  with 
thirty  bushels  of  soot  to  the  acre,  beat  the  Chandler's  graves  as  240 
is  to  220.  Of  all  the  twenty-five  rows,  only  those  treated  with  lime 
at  the  rate  of  121  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  sawdust  at  the  rate  of  363 
bushels  to  the  acre,  fell  below  the  un  manured  row. 

This  trial  of  salt  brought  out  this  singular  fact,  that  it  is  of  value 
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when  combined  with  other  subtances,  so  far  as  they  were  used  in 
these  experiments,  except  Chandler's  graves.  The  salt  probably 
entered  into  and  "pickled"  the  graves  so  that  they  did  not  decay. 

The  soil  on  which  this  trial  was  made  is  described  as  a  ferruginous 
sand,  brought  to  a  due  texture  and  consistence  by  a  liberal  covering 
of  pond-mud,  and  had  been  previously  used  as  a  nursery  for  raising 
forest  trees.  Four  hundred  grains  of  soil  gave  of  sand,  of  different 
degrees  of  fineness,  about  280  grains ;  of  finely  divided  matter,  which 
appeared  in  the  form  of  clay,  104  grains ;  loss  in  water,  16  grains. 
There  was  about  eighteen  per  cent  of  carbonate  of  lime,  and  about  seven 
per  cent  of  iron  in  the  soil.  There  were  no  indications  of  gypsum  or 
phosphate  of  lime.  It  was  observed  during  the  trial  "  that  those 
beds,  where  the  salt  had  been  used,  were  visibly  and  palpably  moister 
than  the  rest,  even  for  weeks  after  the  salt  had  been  applied."  This 
word  "applied"  may  indicate  that  the  manures  were  sown  on  the 
surface.  This  condition  of  superior  moisture  continued  until  rain 
fell. 

Other  experiments  have  been  made  that  gave  no  benefit  from  the 
use  of  salt,  and  after  wading  through  the  reports  of  a  great  many  of 
them,  we  come  to  this :  Some  soils  have  enough  salt  in  them,  and 
more  added  does  injury.  Such  lands  may  be  found  along  the  sea- 
coast,  and  where  salt  springs  appear.  Other  lands  are  greatly  bene- 
fited by  light  dressings  of  salt.  English  farmers  "scatter  salt  over 
their  fields  at  the  rate  of  two  bushels  per  acre,  with  good  success," 
and  this  quantity  may  be  enough.  Some  men  have  greatly  puzzled 
themselves  over  this  fact,  that  light  dressings  are  beneficial  while 
heavy  ones  do  positive  injury ;  and  have  finally  said :  "  As  salt,  in 
small  quantities,  is  known  to  accelerate  the  putrefaction  of  animal 
substances,  and  when  in  larger,  to  retard  it,  and  thus  is  useful  in 
assisting  the  organs  of  digestion  in  men  and  other  carniverous 
animals,"  *        "  so  it  may  aid  in  reducing  vegetable  matter 

in  the  soil  into  food  for  plants,  if  applied  in  small  quantities." 

In  the  neighborhood  of  the  Onondaga  Salt  Springs  many  farmers 
have  tried  salt,  and  have  come  to  different  conclusions  as  to  its  value. 
They  have  not  conducted  their  experiments  with  the  scientific 
accuracy  necessary  to  give  them  much  value,  but  certain  things  have 
been  learned.  One  of  them  is,  the  new  beginner  is  very  apt  to  put 
on  so  much  as  to  destroy  or  greatly  injure  his  crop.  On  the  dark 
colored  soils  of  the  Marcellus  shales,  which  are  geologically  above 
the  salt  group  of  rocks,  salt  has  been  said,  by  those  who  have  learned 
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to  use  it  there,  to  be  of  great  value,  especially  when  sown  on  barley 
ground,  immediately  after  the  seed  has  been  put  in,  at  the  rate  of  two 
or  three  bushels  to  the  acre.  Favorable  reports  have  also  been  had 
from  salt  thus  sown  on  wheat.  Years  ago  we  made  some  trials  of 
salt,  using  40  bushels  to  the  acre.  The  result  was  quite  unsatisfac- 
tory, except  as  a  lesson. 

It  is  often  stated  that  salt  in  sufficient  quantities  to  kill  wire 
worms,  grubs,  &c,  that  prey  upon  crops,  may  be  sown  on  land  with- 
out injury  to  crops.  This  is  a  wild  mistake.  Men  may  have  sown 
perhaps  five  bushels  of  salt  on  an  acre  of  corn  land,  and  had  no 
grubs,  and  good  corn.  Such  coincidences  may  happen.  Five  bushels 
of  salt  spread  over  an  acre  makes  a  very  thin  covering. 

Conclusion. 
In  concluding  this  article  we  wTish  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
in  our  country  salt  is  perhaps  the  cheapest  article  of  consumption 
that  we  buy  in  the  market,  and  the  quantity  consumed  by  each  indi- 
vidual is  so  small,  less  than  one  bushel  for  each  man,  woman,  and 
child,  for  all  purposes,  that  it  is  wise  to  buy  the  best  article  there  is 
in  the  market  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  used.  A  barrel  of  pork 
cured  with  solar  salt  and  dairy  salt  mixed  will  not  cost  twenty-live 
cents  more  than  it  would  if  the  commonest  salt  that  finds  its  way 
into  market  had  been  used.  Any  farmer  or  other  person  that  salts  a 
little  for  his  own  use,  by  adopting  the  method  herein  recommended, 
will  find  that  he  has  an  article  so  superior  to  any  that  is  packed  in 
the  usual  way,  that  he  will  be  quite  likely  to  continue  to  use  it. 
Certainly  no  one  can  afford  to  use  poor  salt  in  butter  or  cheese.  In 
proposing  methods  of  preserving  provisions,  as  we  have,  it  has  not 
been  done  with  the  idea  that  there  were  not  many  readers  who,  to 
say  the  least,  had  as  much,  perhaps  n  t>re,  knowledge  of  the  matter 
than  we  have.  Such  persons  will,  of  course,  follow  their  own  well 
t  tried  methods,  but  .die  mere  tyro,  at  least,  may  find  ours  useful. 

Salt  as  a  Fertilizer. 
The  following  letter,  received  by  me  from  a  middle  aged  and 
inquiring  farmer,  well  known  as  a  man  whose  eyes  are  wide  open  and 
.ready  to  see  every  improvement,  I  think  throws  some  light  on  the 
way  not  to  use,  as  well  as  the  way  to  use,  salt  as  a  manure.  The 
results  given,  it  is  true,  are  based  on  judgment,  and  the  scientific  man 
may  justly  say   are  but  guess  work.     "With  the  exception   of  the 
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experiments  made  at  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College,  I  know  of 
nothing  more  scientific  that  has  been  given  on  this  continent  than  the 
trials  of  salt,  reported  in  the  following  letter.  The  Michigan  experi- 
ments were  made  on  clover  and  timothy.  Mr.  Newman's  letter  tells 
us  something  of  the  effects  produced  by  salt  on  grain  crops,  and  for 
want  of  something  more  certain  and  scientifically  accurate,  I  give  his 
letter,  erasing  all  but  the  initials  of  the  names  of  the  gentlemen  whose 
practices  he  refers  to  : 

South  Onondaga,  K  Y.,  Feb.  10,  1869. 

The  Hon.  Geo.  Geddes — Dear  Sir :  Please  allow  me  to  request 
you  to  enlarge  one  portion  of  your  article  on  salt,  in  the  Tribune  of 
Feb.  3,  namely :  That  which  refers  to  salt  as  manure,  because,  as  you 
truly  say,  "  we  are  yet  very  much  in  the  dark."  Does  salt  promote 
vegetation  or  destroy  it,  or  both  ?  How  does  it  act  ?  J.  P.  C,  of 
Otisco,  put  a  handful  of  salt  into  each  hill  of  potatoes  around  the 
seed,  and  the  result  was  very  decisive.  Not  one  sprout  was  ever  seen 
above  ground.  H.  H.  soaked  his  seed-wheat  last  fall  in  a  strong 
brine  to  kill  smut,  and,  not  spreading  the  grain  sufficiently  to  dry  it, 
the  salt  soaked  into  the  germs,  and  quite  a  fraction  of  the  seed  never 
grew.  You  speak  of  using  "  forty  bushels  of  salt  to  the  acre,"  and 
thereby  learning  "  a  lesson."  To  each  of  these  three  farmers  I  look 
up  with  reverence,  and  yet  I  should  never  put  forty  bushels  of  salt  on 
an  acre,  nor  a  handful  on  any  plant  I  did  not  wish  to  kill.  Dr.  White, 
of  Buffalo,  gave  me,  for  some  time,  infinitesimal  quantities  of  strychnine 
with  beneficial  effect;  but  if  he  had  given  me  a  large  quantity  at 
once,  I  am  sure  I  should  not  now  be  troubling  you  with  this  letter. 
We  all  learn  by  experience  that  two  or  three  bushels  of  gypsum  to 
the  acre  is  enough ;  and  does  not  every  one  know  that  salt  is  much 
more  powerful  than  gypsum  'I  Try  a  little  of  each  on  the  tongue,  a 
piece  of  fresh  meat,  or  a  plant.  I  have  a  conviction  that  salt  will 
prove  a  better  and  cheaper  manure  than  gypsum,  when  we  learn 
how  to  use  it.  In  1867  my  neighbor,  R.  B.,  sowed  salt  on  his  young 
oats,  about  as  he  would  sow  plaster  on  clover.  Where  the  salt  was 
sown  the  oats  were  plainly  much  better  than  on  the  remaining  part 
of  the  field,  and  these  salted  oats  were  so  much  plumper  and  heavier 
than  common,  that  they  were  much  praised  by  Syracuse  buyers  when 
carried  to  market.  Last  winter,  after  drawing  home  a  few  tons  of » 
gypsum,  I  drew  home  about  two  tons  of  sweepings  of  ground  dairy 
salt,  and  sowed  about  two  bushels  on  an  acre,  on  parts  of  two  lots  of 
barley  and  one  of  oats,  when  the  grain  was  one  or  two  inches  high, 
being  very  careful  to  spread  this  fine  dairy  salt  so  thin  and  even  as 
not  to  kill  any  of  the  young  plants.  When  running  my  reaper  around 
my  oat  field  I  couid  plainly  see  that  my  salted  oats  were  taller,  thicker, 
and  brighter  than  the  others,  and  almost  entirely  exempt  from  the 
prevailing  rust.  My  oats  and  P.  B.'s  grew  on  a  gravely  or  cobble- 
stone loam.  One  piece  of  barley,  growing  on  a  muck-shale,  did  not 
show  much  difference.     Another  piece,  growing  on  a  rich  clay  loam, 
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was  left  nearly  two  weeks  after  it  should  have  been  cut.  My  hired 
man  said,  "  what  makes  the  straw  on  this  part  of  the  field  look  so 
bright  and  stand  up  so  well,  while  that  is  down  and  looks  like 
old  straw  ?"  Said  I,  "  don't  you  remember  that  we  sowed  salt 
here,  and  there  none  ?"  How  does  salt  act  ?  Neighbor  H.  says  salt 
dissolves  a  portion  of  silex  and  thus  strengthens  the  straw  so  that 
heavy  grain  will  not  lodge.  Your  article  suggests  another  and,  to 
me,  a  new  idea,  namely,  the  moisture  it  attracts  and  holds  at  the  sur- 
face of  the  soil.  We  all  know  that  salt  will  attract  moisture  and 
drip  unless  kept  in  a  very  dry  place.  Do  not  salt  and  gypsum  both 
attract  and  retain  moisture  at  the  roots  of  plants  near  the  surface  of 
the  soil  in  a  summer  drouth  ?  If  this  is  the  only  benefit,  salt  and 
gypsum  might  do  no  visible  good  in  a  wet  season.  In  conclusion,  I 
will  express  the  hope  that  practical  farmers  will  ascertain,  by  repeated 
experiments,  what  soils  and  crops  salt  will  benefit,  and  then  we  will 
call  upon  chemists  to  tell  how  and  why  it  produces  such  results. 

W.  W.  Newman. 

The  hope  expressed  in  the  last  sentence,  that  "  practical  farmers 
will  ascertain  by  repeated  experiments,"  all  about  the  way  to  use 
salt,  we  join  in,  and  when  they  have  done  this  work,  should  we  live  to 
see  that  day,  we  shall  doubtless  be  quite  interested  in  what  chemists  may 
say  as  to  the  "  how  and  why  "  of  its  operation.  The  important  thing 
is  to  get  at  the  facts.  Farmers  may,  and  should  aid  in  this  work, 
but  the  Agricultural  Colleges,  with  their  experimental  farms,  alone 
possess  the  means  of  scientifically  settling  and  determining  what  the 
facts  really  are.  Long  ago,  Dr.  Darwin  and  Sir  Humphrey  Davy, 
besides  many  others,  tried  to  determine  something  definite  as  to  the 
effect  of  salt  upon  vegetation,  and  did  succeed.  Individual  trials 
may  be  such  as  to  satisfy  the  men  that  make  them,  whether  they  had 
better  continue  to  use  salt  as  a  manure,  but  numerous  trials  conducted 
with  great  accuracy,  and  on  various  soils,  and  at  various  and  remote 
places,  will  be  necessary  before  the  chemist  will  be  able  to  tell  us  the 
way  in  which  salt  acts,  and  for  these  trials  we  are  to  look  to  the 
agricultural  colleges  that  are  to  be  located  in  the  various  States. 
One  of  the  important  points  to  be  aimed  at  by  these  colleges,  should 
be  to  act  in  concert  in  making  their  experiments  in  every  branch  of 
agriculture.  If  some  common  plan  can  be  secured,  progress  in  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge  will  be  rapid.  Thus  far  science  and  prac- 
tice have  had  so  little  of  co-operation,  that  the  acquisition  of  agri- 
cultural knowledge  has  been  very  slow. 

When  the  article  on  "  Salt,  and  the  Way  to  Use  It,"  was  written, 
it  was  not  supposed  that  the  part  relating  to  its  use  as  a  manure 
would  attract  special  attention,  but  Mr.  Newman's  letter  shows  that 
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farmers  are  desirous  of  learning  all  that  is  now  known  on  this  sub- 
ject, and,  at  least,  Mr.  Newman  is  ready  to  communicate  the  results 
of  his  own  and  some  of  his  neighbors'  experience.  Mr.  Newman's 
grain,  that  stood  until  it  was  over-ripe  before  it  was  harvested,  and 
where  not  salted,  showed  the  usual  appearance,  looking  like  "  old  oat- 
straw,"  while  the  part  of  the  field  that  was  salted  was  bright  and 
stood  up  well,  sustains  the  views  of  Sir  John  Sinclair  in  his 
"  Inquiry  into  the  nature  and  causes  of  the  Blight,  the  Rust,  and  the 
Mildew  in  Wheat."  Sir  John  found  that  a  field  of  oats  that  had  five 
acres,  manured  with  saline  matter,  "  had  a  much  healthier  color  than 
the  rest  of  the  field,  and  that  the  produce  was  estimated  to  be  about 
one-third  better,  the  quantity  of  the  produce  and  the  quality  of  the 
grain  being  both  considered,  though  the  other  parts  of  the  field  had 
been  partly  manured  with  lime,  and  partly  with  dung."  On  inquiry 
he  found  that  lands  lying  on  the  sea-coasts  of  the  northern  parts  of 
England  and  the  southern  parts  of  Scotland  were  either  wholly  pro- 
tected from  mildew,  or  prevented  from  receiving  any  material  injury 
from  it. 

Mr.  II.  Sickler,  in  Cornwall  (the  extreme  southwestern  county  of 
England),  manured  his  turnips  with  salt,  and  followed  with  wheat, 
and  says  that  in  no  case  where  "he  used  the  salt  on  the  turnips  did  his 
wheat  rust,  but  that  in  cases  where  he  did  not  use  salt  his  wheat 
rusted  so  badly  that  it  did  not  give  him  five  bushels  to  the  acre ;  but 
never  a  straw  rusted  where  he  had  used  the  salt  at  the  rate  of  25 
bushels  to  the  acre  in  preparing  his  land  for  the  crop  of  turnips  that 
went  before  the  wheat.  This  large  quantity  of  salt  must  have 
become  well  mixed  with  the  soil  in  preparing  it  for  the  turnips,  and 
again  plowing  for  the  wheat. 

It  is  now  70  years  or  more  since  these  observations  were  made  by 
Sir  John  Sinclair  and  Mr.  Sickler.  As  late  as  1852,  Mr.  Pusey,  in 
The  Royal  Agricultural  Society 's  Journal,  said  :  "  Common  salt  may 
prevent  mildew,  and  is  known  certainly,  on  some  soils,  to  strengthen 
the  straw."  He  says  that  nitrate  of  soda  had  formerly  been  exten- 
sively used  as  a  manure  for  wheat,  but  that  it' was  discontinued  "  in 
consequence  of  its  tendency  to  lay  the  corn  (wheat)  and  to  produce 
mildew."  These  two  serious  faults,  it  now  appears,  may  be  corrected 
by  mixing  with  the  nitrate  a  moderate  quantity  of  common  sea-salt, 
and  it  may  therefore  be  readily  supposed  to  counteract  the  dangerous 
suddenness  of  vegetation  that  nitrate  produces,  lie  gives  the  par- 
ti culars  of  two  trials : 
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"  The  nitrate  was  sown  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  weight  to  the 
acre,  mixed  with  one  hundred  weight  of  common  salt ;  but  this 
quantity  was  not  given  at  once,  being  divided  into  two  doses,  applied 
at  a  fortnight's  interval,  and  in  showery  weather."     This  application 
was  to  a  ten  acre  piece  o    white  wheat,  a  portion  being  left  unma- 
nured,  and  another  portion  manured  with  guano  at  the  rate  of  two 
hundred  weight  to  the  acre.     The  unmanured  produced  at  the  rate 
of  21  bushels  per  acre ;  the  guano,  24  bushels  per  acre,  and  the 
nitrate  1  cwt.,  and  salt  1  cwt.,  25-J  bushels.     The  other  trial  was 
made  on  an  eight  acre  piece  of  red  wheat,  following  barley.     The 
wheat  had  begun  to  appear  very  blue  and  spindling,  notwithstanding 
a  good  coat  of  dung  was  given  to  it  in  the  autumn.     The  improve- 
ment was  immediate  and  stood  the  test  of  threshing,  for  the  account 
is  as  follows :     Undressed,  nineteen  and  three-eighths  bushels,  and 
manured  twenty-seven  and  three-quarter  bushels  per  acre.      Thus, 
according  to  Mr.  Pusey,  the  overgrowth  produced  by  the  nitrogen, 
whether  as  ammonia  in  guano,  or  whether  as  a  nitrate,  and  the  con- 
sequent tendency  to  rust  growing  oat  of  a  too  rapid  forcing  of  the 
wheat,  was  counteracted  by  the  use  of  common  salt.     Mr.  jNewman, 
who  probably  has  never  seen  any  account  of  these  English  observa- 
tions, has,  from  his  experiments  and  tlrose  of  his  neighbors,  arrived 
at  the  same  conclusion  viz. :  That  salt  protects  grain  from  rust  or 
mildew.     It  is  not  likely  that  all  these  observers  have  been  mistaken, 
and  unless  they  are,  salt  is  of  great  value  in  this  respect,  and,  when 
we  add  to  this  great  good  quality,  the  power  shown  by  the  Michigan 
agricultural  experiments  to  increase  the  growth  of  clover  and  timothy, 
we  must  estimate  salt  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  manurial  substances, 
in  proportion  to  its  cost,  of  any  known.     Other  farmers  beside  Mr. 
Newman  may  have  valuable  facts  that  they  are  willing  to  give  to  the 
public.     It  may  be  that  even  now,  if  we  could  only  bring  all  that 
the  farmers  know  in  regard  to  salt  as  a  manure,  into  one  focus,  we 
might  be  able  to  give  the  scientific  men  something  to  do  in  the  way 
of  constructing  theories  in  regard  to  the  true  value  and  best  mode 
of  using  salt  on  our  farms.     A  neighbor,  who  is  a  free  user  of  salt  as 
a  manure,  and  fully  believes  in  its  value,  informs  us  that  the  only 
time  in  which  he  has  used  it  on  grain  without  seeing  a  marked  result 
was  when  he,  in  one  instance,  sowed  it  on  winter  wheat  just  as  it  was 
coming  up.     Why  the  salt  did  no  good  in  this  case  he  can  give  no 
reason.     He,  like  other  progressive  farmers,  is  an  experimenter  in  a 
small  and  safe  way,  and  looks  carefully  at  the  results.     He  believes 
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that  the  straw  of  wheat,  barley  and  oats  is  made  stronger  and  brighter 
by  the  use  of  salt ;  and  that  the  grain  itself  is  plumper  and  brighter, 
but  like  other  men  who  make  their  living  by  farming,  he  has  neither 
the.  time  nor  the  money  necessary  to  institute  and  carefully  conduct 
long  series  of  accurate  trials,  such  as  are  necessary  to  determine  the 
laws  that  go  y era  the  action  of  salt  when  applied  to  iarm  crops. 
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REPORTS   OF  COUNTY  SOCIETIES. 


ALBAKY. 

Albany,  February  1,  1869. 
B.  P.  JoitNsoN,  Esq.,  Secretary  JV.  Y.  State  Agricultural  Society  : 

Dear  Sir  — The  Albany  City  and  County  Agricultural  and  Indus- 
trial Society,  held  its  annual  meeting  at  Reed's  Hotel,  New  Scotland, 
January  the  27th,  1869.  The  attendance  was  large,  exhibiting  con- 
siderable interest.  For  several  years  past  there  has  been  want  of 
union  and  harmony  in  the  councils  of  the  Society,  which  has  caused  a 
degeneracy  of  influence  and  character.  An  effort  was  made  (and  we 
think  with  favorable  success)  to  unite  the  energies  and  enlist  the 
hearty  co-operation  of  all  our  strength.  We  hope  for  a  brighter  future. 
The  report  of  the  Treasurer  shows  $400  in  the  treasury.  Ko  exhibition 
being  held  in  1868,  t^e  reports  of  officers  were  consequently  only  of  a 
formal  character.  A  question  arose  from  the  society  not  holding  the 
annual  fair,  that  the  membership  should  remain-  valid  until  the 
next  exhibition,  it  being  claimed  that  it  had  been  so  held  heretofore, 
in  two  instances.  The  president  so  ruled,  and  the  board  of  officers 
and  managers  were  authorized  to  extend  the  membership  if  deemed 
for  the  interest  of  the  society. 

Officers:  President,  Jos.  Hilton,  New  Scotland;  Treasurer,  John 
S.  Bobbins,  Albany ;  Secretary,  S.  E.  Earls,  Albany. 

Yours  respectfully, 

S.  K.  EARLS, 
Secretary  Albany  County  Agricultural  Society. 


ALLEGANY. 

Angelica,  February  16th,  1869. 
B.  P.  Johnson,  Esq.,  Secretary  J¥.  Y.  State  Agricultural  Society : 

Sir— I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  the  Allegany  County  Agri- 
cultural fair  for  1868,  was  held  on  the  23d  and  24th  of  September, 
a  most  unpropitious  time,  as  it  rained  continuously  both  days.     There 
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was,  however,  a  fine  display  of  cattle  and  horses,  and  a  large  number 
of  people  on  the  ground,  and  it  was  evident  that  if  the  weather  had 
been  good  the  fair  would  have  been  better  attended,  and  a  larger 
number  of  entries  made  than  ever  before. 

At  the  annual  meeting,  held  December  25th,  1868,  the  following; 

•_>/  7  7  O 

officers  were  elected  for  1869  :  Jeffry  M.  Thomas,  President ;  Eansom 
Lloyd, "Vice-President ;  D.  P.  Richardson,  Secretary;  James  Lockkart, 
Treasurer. 

Very  respectfully, 

D.  P.  RICHARDSON,  Secretary. 


BROOME. . 

Mr.  B.  P.  Johnson,  Secretary  N.  Y.  State  Agricultural  Society  : 

The  11th  annual  fair  of  the  Broome  County  Agricultural  Society 
was  held  at  the  fair  ground  of  the  society,  near  the  city  of  Bingham- 
ton,  on  the  15th,  16th  and  17th  of  September,  1868. 

The  attendance  at  the  fair  though  not  large  was  encouraging,  and 
quite  up  to  the  average  of  the  past  four  years.  The  weather  was  far 
from  being  as  pleasant  as  could  be  desired,  being  for  the  greater  part 
of  the  time  cold  and  uncomfortable,  while  a  piercing  wind  rendered 
it  still  more  disagreeable.  The  entries  were  as  large  as  could  have 
been  expected,  and  the  attendance  very  fair.  The  show  of  cattle 
was  not  what  it  should  have  been ;  that  of  sheep  and  swine  better. 
The  entries  in  the  dairy  department  were  not  numerous,  but  the  show 
and  quality  good.  The  vegetable  department  was  better  by  far  than 
for  years  before,  while  the  display  of  fruit,  taking  in  consideration 
the  unfavorable  season,  was  quite  up  to  the  standard.  Domestic 
manufactures  and  fancy  needle-work  were  well  represented. 

The  annual  address,  by  James  Richards,  L.  L.  D.,  was  replete  with 
excellent  suggestions  and  sound  thoughts,  able  as  well  as  practical. 

The  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  society  were  as  follows : 

Receipts .  . . . $375  00 

Disbursements,  preparing  the  ground,  services,  pasturage, 

printing,  &c $121  ^70 

Premiums 260  75 

Making  a  total  of 382  45 


In  conclusion,  this  society,  through  us,  desire  to  express  its  thanks 
to  yourself  for  the  assistance  and  advice  you  have  so  readily  at  all 
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times  tendered  us,  and  to  assure  you  of  the  heartfelt  sympathy  we 
have  entertained  for  you  in  your  recent  illness. 

O.  C.  CEOCKEE,  President. 

S.  F.  CAEY,  Secretary. 

¥M.  M.  ELY,  Treasurer. 

BlNGHAMTON,  AW  11,  1868. 


CATTAEATTGUS. 

Cattaraugus  County  Agricultural  Society. 

The  twenty-seventh  annual  fair  of  this  society  was  held  on  the 
society's  grounds,  in  Little  Yalley,  on  the  loth,  16th  and  17th  of 
September,  1868.  Although  the  attendance  was  not  as  large  as  com- 
pared with  some  former  years,  yet  it  was  such  as,  under  the  circum- 
stances, was  very  gratifying  to  the  officers  and  friends  of  the  society. 
Through  sectional  jealousy  and  a  spirit  of  strife,  growing  out  of  the 
removal  of  the  county  seat  from  Ellicottville  to  Little  Yalley,  the 
citizens*  of  the  former  place  appointed  a  horse-trot  and  horse  fair,  on 
the  same  days  of  our  county  fair;  nevertheless,  the  receipts  were 
amply  sufficient  to  meet  all  demands,  and  pay  in  full  the  generous 
list  of  premiums  offered  by  the  society,  which  were  increased  beyond 
the  premiums  offered  in  former  years,  and  to  leave  a  surplus  in  the 
treasury.  The  weather  the  first  and  second  days  was  unfavorable, 
but  the  last  day  of  the  fair  was  fine.  Some  remarkably  fine  horses, 
both  stallions  and  roadsters,  were  on  exhibition,  showing  considerable 
spirit  and  improvement  in  this  direction.  The  show  of  sheep  was 
increased  in  numbers  from  last  year,  and  the  quality  of  those  on 
exhibition  could  rarely  be  excelled,  especially  in* the  Cotswolds. 

The  exhibition  of  cattle  was  very  good,  especially  in  pure  blood 
Devons  and  Ayrshires.  There  was  a  spirited  competition  in  the 
classes  of  working  oxen  and  milch  cows.  The  exhibition  of  dairy 
products  has  never  been  excelled  by  any  fair  of  the  society.  There 
was  a  very  creditable  show  in  the  fruit  and  vegetable  departments. 
The  ladies'  department  was  well  represented,  and  added  much  to  the 
interest  of  the  occasion.  On  the  whole,  everything  passed  off  very 
pleasantly  for  all  parties  concerned.  The  first  premium,  $100,  for 
the  best  trotting  horse,  was  awarded  S.  II.  Titus,  of  East  Hamburgh, 
on  his  mare,  "Molly  Newton."  The  second  premium,  $50,  for  trot- 
ting, was  awarded  G.  Y.  Beebe,  of  Perrysburgh,  on  his  horse, 
"  Yankee  Dan." 
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The  annual  address  was  delivered  on  the  last  day  of  the  fair,  by 
Hon.  Norman  M.  Allen,  of  Dayton,  in  this  county,  and  was  listened 
to  by  the  large  crowd  of  fanners,  and  others  in  attendance,  with 
marked  attention.  The  address  was  well  delivered,  and  was  able, 
practical  and  instructive,  and  at  the  close  of  its  delivery  a  copy  was 
unanimously  requested  of  the  speaker  for  publication. 

The  receipts  into  the  treasury,  from  all  sources,  during  the  year 
1868,  were  $1,699.79.  Expenditures  for  the  same  period  were  $931.15, 
leaving  a  balance  in  the  treasury,  on  the  31st  day  of  December,  1868, 
of  $768.64. 

The  annual  meeting  for  the  election  of  officers  was  held  at  the 
Gano  House,  Little  Valley,  on  the  2d  clay  of  January  last,  and  the 
following  gentlemen  were,  by  ballot,  elected  officers  of  the  society  for 
1869 :  Chauncey  A.  Snow,  Conewango,  President ;  Halsey  Safford, 
East  Otto,  Vice-President ;  Horace  S.  Huntley,  Little  Valley,  Secre- 
tary;  Erastus  N.  Lee,  Little  Valley,  Treasurer;  and  six  directors, 
viz. :  Joseph  Smith,  Otto ;  L.  S.  Whitney,  Little  Valley ;  Samuel  S. 
Huntley,  Ellicottville ;  Harvey  Tuthill,  East  Otto ;  Cyrus  A.  Fuller, 
Little  Valley ;  Ezekiel  Kelly,  Mansfield. 

HORACE  S.  HUNTLEY, 

March,  1869.  /Secretary. 


CAYUGA. 

Secretary's  Office,  Cayuga  County  ) 

Agricultural  Society,  Auburn,  1ST.  Y.,  MarchlO,  1869. ) 

The  annual  fair  of  the  Cayuga  County  Agricultural  Society  was 
held  at  the  grounds  of  the  society,  in  Auburn,  on  15th,  16th  and  17th 
days  of  September  last.  The  exhibition  was  not  marked  by  any 
peculiarity  over  those  of  previous  years. 

The  show  of  stock,  with  the  exception  of  horses,  was  small,  but  the 
quality  of  that  which  was  exhibited  was  of  a  superior  kind.  The 
display  of  implements  for  farming  purposes  was  full,  especially  of 
harvesting  machines,  of  which  this  vicinity  boasts  largely  in  the 
manufacture. 

The  two  first  days  were  devoted  to  the  exhibition  of  stock  and  imple- 
ments, and  the  last  day  principally  to  the  show  and  speeding  of  horses. 

The  new  Southern  Central  Railroad,  now  in  process  of  construc- 
tion, passes  close  by  the  grounds  of  the  society,  and  will  afford  in 
the  future,  better  facilities  for  the  extreme  ends  of  the  county  to 
attend  our  annual  fairs. 
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At  the  annual  election  held  in  December  last,  the  following  officers 
were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year : 

Allen  D.  Morgan,  President ;  L.  C.  Mann,  Treasurer ;  A.  B. 
Hamblin,  Secretary ;  J.  Lewis  Grant,  Director ;  J.  B.  Burlow, 
Director. 

Yours  respectfully, 

A.'  B.  HAMBLW, 

Secretary. 


CHAUTAUQUA. 

To  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society  of  the  State  of 
New  York; 

In  obedience  to  the  requirements  of  section  9,  chapter  425,  of  the 
Laws  of  the  State  of  New  York,  passed  April  13th,  1855,  we  present 
the  following  report  and  statement  of  the  transactions  of  the  Chau- 
tauqua County  Agricultural  Society  for  the  year  1868  : 

On  the  8th,  9th,  10th  and  11th  of  September,  1868,  a  union  fair,, 

consisting  of  the  thirty-second  annual  fair  of  the  Chautauqua  County 

Agricultural  Society,  and  the  tenth  annual -fair  of  the  Chautauqua 

Farmers'  and  Mechanics  Union,  was  held  on  the  grounds  of  the  last 

named  society  at  Fredonia,    N".  Y.,  at  which  the  whole  number  of 

entries  were  1,394 ;  whole  number  of  life  members,  383. 

Total  receipts  of  said  fair  amounted  to $1  ,641  65  • 

Received  from  State 348  56 

$1,990  21 

For  expenses,  the  society  paid  as  follows  : 

Printing $169  00 

Address  . .  . 75  00 

Secretary's  clerks 43  00 

Police 103  50 

Gate  tenders  v , 37  00 

Expense  on  ground,  repairing  halls,  track,  &c  .  . 344  77 

Premiums .... ...... 1,021   50 

$1,793  77 


Officers  of  the  Chautauqua  County  Agricultural  Society  for  1869 : 
President,   L.  L»  Hyde ;  Secretary,  John    S.  Russell ;  Treasurer, 
John  B.  Miner. 

[AgJ  22 
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Officers  of  the  Chautauqua  Farmers  and  Mechanics  Union,  1869: 
President,  L.  L.  Hyde ;  Yice-President,  Thomas  L.  Higgins  ;  Sec- 
retary, John  S.  Russell;  Treasurer,  John  B.  Miner. 
Dated  the  20th  day  of  January,  1869. 

L.  L.  HYDE. 

JOHN  S.  ETJSSEL. 

J.  B.  MINER. 


CHEMUNG. 

Secretary's  Office,  Chemung-  County  ) 

Agricultural  -Society,  Millport,  November  11th,  1868. ) 

B.  P.  Johnson,  Secretary  State  Agricultural  Society,  Albany,  JV.  Y: 
Dear  Sir — We  held  our  second  annual  fair  of  our  present  organiza- 
tion, at  Elmira,  October  7th,  8th  and  9th.  The  weather  was  a  little 
unfavorable  for  a  successful  exhibition ;  the  two  first  days  cold  and 
some  rain.  The  attendance,  however,  was  fair,  and  the  exhibition  in 
most  of  the  classes,  was  very  good.  The  show  of  horses  was  excellent, 
in  fact,  Chemung  county  is  becoming  noted  for  her  fine  and  valuable 
horses,  and  possibly  is  not  excelled  by  any  of  her  sister  counties 
in  the  State.  Of  fruit,  there  was  a  good  representation,  especially 
apples,  pears  and  grapes.  Eli  "Wheeler,  Esq.,  of  Elmira,  exhibited 
some  very  fine  samples  of  grapes,  of  the  most  desirable  varieties,  and 
established  the  fact  that  good  grapes  may  be  successfully  grown  in 
the  Chemung  Valley.  The  department  for  farm  implements  was 
very  well  represented.  A  creditable  interest  was  manifested  by  the 
citizens  of  the  county  to  sustain  the  society  in  its  future  good  work 
of  encouraging  and  stimulating  a  healthful  desire  to  improve  the 
material  wealth  of  the  county. 

The  society  do  not  own  their  show  grounds,  but  have  rented,  for  a 
term  of  years,  a  very  desirable  and  eligible  location,  on  which  they 
have  erected  large,  commodious  buildings,  within  the  corporation 
limits  of  Elmira. 

The  officers  of  the  society  are:  A.  J.  Wynkoop,  President; 
A.  R.  Frost,  Secretary ;  S.  T.  Arnot,  Treasurer ;  and  one  Yice- 
President  for  each  town  in  the  county.  Also,  six  Trustees,  holding 
office  three  years.  ■■ 

A.  R.  FROST, 

Secretary. 
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CHENANGO. 


The  annual  fair  of  the  Chenango  County  Agricultural  Society 
was  held  on  their  grounds,  at  Norwich,  on  the  15th,  16th  and  17th, 
of  September,  1868,  and  upon  the  whole  was  a  success. 

There  has  not  been  a  better  show  of  cattle  for  many  years,  at  least 
as  far  as  quality  was  concerned,  evincing  that  our  farmers  in  this 
truly  agricultural  and  grazing  district  have  lost  none  of  the  interest 
or  pride  heretofore  manifested  in  propagating  choice  breeds. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  horses,  sheep  and  swine.  In  some  other 
departments  we  were  sorry  to  see  a  falling  off  in  the  number  of 
entries,  and  to  witness  a  lack  of  interest  observable  in  other  years. 
This  was  particularly  noticeable  among  the  articles  of  domestic 
manufacture,  and  in  the  taste  and  style  hitherto  displayed  in  the 
mechanic  arts. 

In  these  departments,  and  perhaps  in  others,  we  judge  it  may  be 
necessary  to  revise  the  premium  list,  greater  inducements  being 
offered  to  our  wives  and  daughters  and  to  our  artisans  to  emulate 
each  other  in  the  respective  spheres  and  vocations,  and  in  the  work- 
manship of  their  hands. 

While  there  were  some  beautiful  and  skillfully  wrought  specimens  of 
domestic  manufacture  and  ornamental  work  as  we  have  ever  seen, 
the  number  was  by  no  means  as  large  as  it  should  have  been.  In 
mechanics  the  same  remarks  will  apply. 

Eeceipts  for  the  year $2,089  84 

Payments 1 , 854  64 

Balance  in  treasury $235  20 


CLINTON. 

B.  P.  Johnson,  Esq.,  Secretary  i\T.  Y.  State  Agricultural  Society : 

The  Clinton  County  Agricultural  Society  held  its  annual  fair  on 
the  22d,  23d,  and  24th  days  of  September,  1868. 

The  first  day  was  devoted  to  entries  and  preliminary  arrangements. 
The  books  at  night  showing  an  increase  in  the  number  of  entries  of 
253  over  the  previous  year,  and,  also,  the  fact  that"  the  articles,  par- 
ticularly cattle,  were  to  be  superior  to  previous  exhibitions.  In  the 
afternoon,  a  match  game  of  base  ball  was  played  on  the  grounds, 
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affording  satisfactory  entertainment  to  all  present.  Receipts  larger 
than  expected. 

The  second  day  was  the  business  day.  Every  article  was  on  the 
grounds  and  in  its  place  soon  after  nine  o'clock,  when  the  judges 
commenced  work.  A  number  of  persons  had  been  appointed  judges 
who,  previously,  had  taken  no  further  interest  than  to  "  go  the  last 
day,"  but  now  were  at  work  with  as  much  interest  as  though  they 
were  attending  to  private  business.  As  anticipated  on  the  day  pre- 
vious, the  exhibition  fairly  outstripped  all  others  of  the  kind  held  in 
this  county,  our  best  breeders  of  cattle,  horses,  sheep  and  swine 
being  on  the  grounds  with  their  stock,  the  greater  part  of  which  would 
have  been  an  honor  to  our  State  exhibition.  The  miscellaneous  depart- 
ment was  filled  to  overflowing  with  grains,  seeds,  vegetables,  &c. 
Floral  hall,  a  building  which  heretofore  had  been  amply  large,  did 
not  cover  near  ground  enough  for  the  fruit,  flowers,  fancy  work  and 
domestic  manufactures  that  claimed  a  place  under  its  roof.  A.  look 
into  it  was  sufficient  to  convince  one  that  the  ladies  had  done  their 
part  to  make  the  fair  an  attractive  one.  Receipts  to-day  equaled 
expectations. 

Thus  far  the  weather  had  been  inclined  to  be  unfavorable,  but  the 
third  day  opened  bright  and  clear.  By  ten  o'clock,  a  large  crowd  had 
collected,  when  the  president  made  a  few  remarks  and  the  premiums 
awarded  were  declared.  The  remainder  of  the  day  was  devoted  to 
paying  premiums  and  expenses,  and  to  trials  of  speed. 

On  the  whole,  the  fair  was  a  decided  success,  and  showed  very 
plainly  that  Clinton  county  can  have  good  fairs  if  the  farmers  will 
work  in  earnest. 

The  best  of  feeling  prevailed  throughout  the  entire  exhibition,  and 
all  went  home  seemingly  satisfied  that  they  had  spent  three  days 
pleasantly  and  profitably. 

The  annual  meeting  for  the  election  of  officers  for  1869  was  held 
January  28th,  and  resulted  in  the  re-election  of  Mr.  John  D.  Piatt, 
President;    S.  B.  Miller,  Secretary,  and  D.  W.  Marsh,  Treasurer. 

Annexed  find  treasurer's  report : 

Balance  on  hand  last  year $213  00 

Total  receipts  1868.  .  .' 1,128  11 

$1,341  71 

Paid  premiums  awarded $491  00 

Paid  purses  awarded  for  trotting 110  00 

Carried  forward $601  00  $1,341  11 
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Brought  forward  $601  00  $1,341  71 

Paid  purses  awarded  to  base  ball  clubs 40  00 

Paid  expenses,  including  rent  of  grounds. . . .         547  66 

1?188  66 


Balance  on  band $153  05 

From  which  the  society  presented  the  secretary  with.  ...  25  00 

Leaving  balance  on  hand,  January  28th,  1869 $128  05 

S.  B.  MILLEB,  Secretary. 


COLUMBIA. 

Office  of  Columbia  County  Agricultural  Society. 
Secretary  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society : 

Dear  Sir  —  The  twenty-eighth  annual  fair  of  the  Columbia 
County  Agricultural  Society  was  held  on  their  ground,  at  Chatham 
Four  Corners,  September  15th,  16th,  17th,  18th  and  19th,  1868. 
The  first  day  it  rained  from  morning  until  night,  and  very  few  entries 
were  made.  The  second  day  opened  fine,  and  a  good  representation 
of  stock  was  had,  not  as  large  as  in  former  years,  but  the  quality 
fully  sustained.  The  exhibition  of  horses  was  very  good,  and  very 
much  interest  was  manifested  in  this  department  of  the  exhibition. 
Poultry  was  largely  represented,  and  more  interest  manifested  in  this 
department  than  ever  before ;  the  largest  exhibition  of  poultry  ever 
held  in  the  county,  and  of  superior  quality.  That  of  farm  implements 
was  full  and  showed  commendable  improvement.  The  exhibition  in  the 
hall  (the  handiwork  of  the  ladies)  was  not  so  full  as  is  former  years, 
but  the  quality  was  far  superior.  Fruit  and  vegetables  were  well 
represented,  and  many  very  choice  varieties  of  grapes  and  small  fruit 
were  exhibited.  Musical  instruments  and  sewing  machines  were  well 
represented,  and  added  great  interest  to  the  entertainment.  In  fact, 
the  whole  exhibition  was  a  success. 

A  very  able  and  practical  address,  which  was  listened  to  with 
interest,  was  delivered,  on  the  fourth  day  of  the  fair,  by  the  Hon. 
John  T.  liogeboom. 

The  society  have  made  great  improvements  in  their  grounds  and 
buildings,  adding  by  purchase,  five  acres  to  their  grounds,  removing 
farther  from  the  main  entrance  and  rcgrading  their  track'  upon 
scientific  principles ;  making  it  the  best  half  mile  track  for  the  trial  of 
speed  and  exhibition  of  horses,  in  the  State.     Cattle  pens  and  sheds 
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for  the  exhibition  of  stock  and  agricultural  implements,  have  been 
rebuilt  and  very  much  improved.  A  new  building  erected  at  the 
main  entrance  to  the  grounds  for  ticket  offices  and  "business  office  of 
the  society,  and  a  new  judges'  stand,  neatly  and  substantially  finished, 
about  thirty  new  and  substantial  booths,  from  which  about  $750 
rent  was  received. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  society  was  held  the  1st  Monday, 
January  4th,  1869,  at  which  the  following  officers  were  elected : 
President,  S.  Gr.  Bushnell,  Esq. ;  Secretary,  I.  T.  Hogeboom ;  Treas- 
urer, H.  D.  Simpson.     All  of  Chatham  Four  Corners. 

Respectfully  yours, 

ABM.  ASHLEY,  Jr., 

Secretary. 

Treasurer's  Account  for  the  Year. 

Receipts  at  gate  during  the  fair $2?  755  25 

Subscriptions 50  00 

Life  members 320  00 

Rent  of  grounds,  &c 746  41 

All  other  sources 387  79 

$4,259  45 
Paid  out  as  follows : 

Premiums $1,928  13 

Buildings  and  repairs 3  ,  616  97 

Expenses  during  fair 395  79 

To  H.  D.  Simpson,  Treasurer 64  26 

6,005  15 


Excess  of  expenses  over  receipts 1  •>  745  70 

Old  debt  of  society $3,700  00 

Total  indebtedness  of  society $5,445  70 


CORTLAND. 

B.  P.  JonNSON,  Esq.,  Secretary  N.  Y.  State  Agricultural  Society: 

The  Cortland  County  Agricultural  Society  held  its  thirtieth 
annual  fair  on  the  15th,  16th,  and  17th  September,  1868,  opening 
with  a  cold  drizzling  rain,  and  its  persistance  during  the  whole  day. 
It  was  feared  our  laborious  and  careful  preparations  for  the  event 
were  put  "  hors  da  combat"  The  second  day's  dawn  was  equally 
unpromising,  but  by  noon  the  grounds  showed  that  the  Cortland 
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farmers  meant  to  have  a  fair,  and  so  they  did.     If  in  numbers  the 
exhibition  fell  short  of  our  former  shows,  the  quality  was  there. 

In  cattle,  horses,  sheep  and  swine,  the  show  was  excellent,  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  mechanical  and  farm  implements,  household 
industry,  fruits,  flowers,  &c.  A  single  exception  may  be  made, 
however,  in  favor  of  sewing  machines.  The  exhibition  of  these  in 
numbers,  varieties  and  novelties,  made  a  little  world's  fair  of  them- 
selves. 

The  receipts  of  the  treasury  was  early  anticipated,  and  fell  much 
short  of  our  good-weather  fairs ;  but  the  treasurer  found  indemnity 
here  by  paying  off  a  full  and  liberal  premium  list  to  the  satisfaction 
of  all  parties  concerned.  The  annual  account  of  the  treasurer  will 
have  been  forwarded  to  you. 

At  the  annual  meeting  held  on  the  29th  December,  the  following 

officers  were  elected  for  the  year  1869  :  President,  Francis  H.  Hib- 

bard,  Cortland ;  Treasurer,  Morgan  L.  Webb,  Cortland ;  Secretary, 

James  C.  Carmichael,  Cortland ;  with  five  Vice-Presidents,  the  usual 

Executive  Committee,  &c. 

Respectfully, 

A.  L.  CHAMBERLAIN", 

President. 
Cortland,  January  20,  1869. 

Receipts. 

Balance  account  1867 '. $895  83 

Receipts  at  June  exhibition  . 905  60 

"           September  fair 507  10 

Life  memberships ..... 30  00 

State  appropriation 93  76 


432  29 


Payments. 

Premiums  &c,  June  exhibition $657  29 

"              September  fair 539  15 

Balance 1,235  85 

$2,432  29 
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DELAWARE. 

Report  of  the   Treasurer  of  the  Delaware    County  Agricultural 
Society  for  the  year  ending  Ja?iuary  Qthy  1869. 

January  1st,  1868,  Balance  on  hand  at  date  of  last  report.  $162  5Q 
u       "         "       Received      for    membership,    annual 

meeting . . . , 6  00 

Sept.  29,  30,      "      Eeceived  for  membership  at  Walton . .  373  00 
October   1,       "      Received  for  membership  at  Walton, 

ladies 53  00 

October   1,       "      Received  for  membership  at  Walton, 

boys 16  50 

Received    for    membership,    sale     of 

tickets 488  21 

Received  for  rent  of  Grounds 46  00 

"        from  State  Treasurer 258  38 

Total  $1,403  59 

Expenditures. 

January  1st,  Paid  premiums  awarded  at  winter  meeting.  $60  00 

Paid  premiums  and  expenses  of  a  former  year  28  50 

Paid  men's  premiums  awarded  at  Walton . .  464  00 

Paid  ladies        "                "                  "     . .  157  75 

Paid  boys            "                 «                   "     ..  45  00 

Paid  expenses  of  fair 270  96 

Balance  on  hand 377  38 

$1,403  59 


Officers  elected  at  the  annual  meeting,  January  6th,  1869  :  Presi- 
mt,    John   B.    Yendes,    Delhi ;    Treasure 
Deposit ;  Secretary,  Porter  Frisbee.,  Delhi. 


dent,   John   B.    Yendes,   Delhi ;    Treasurer,    George   W.   Iianford, 


G.  W.  IIANFORD, 

Treasurer. 


DUTCHESS. . 
Mr.  B.  P.  JonNSON : 

Dear  Sir — In  obedience  to  the  reauirement  of  the  statute,  order- 
ing  a  }Tearly  report  from  the  several  agricultural  societies  of  the  State, 
I  herewith  present  you  a  brief  abstract  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Dutchess  County  Agricultural  Society,  for  the  year  1868.  Our 
twenty-eighth  annual  fair  was  held  on  the  grounds  of  the  society,  at 
Washington  Hollow,, on. the  22d,  23d,  24th  and  25th  of  September, 
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With  a  view  of  increasing  the  interest  which  our  fairs  have  always 
secured  among  all  branches  of  industry  in  the  county,  the  executive 
committee  presented  a  larger  and  more  attractive  premium  list  than 
had  ever  before  been  offered,  and  made  every  preparation  that  could 
add  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  exhibition  and  secure  the  comfort  of 
those  on  the  grounds. 

The  fair  opened  with  the  most  brilliant  prospects  of  success,  and 
the  officers  of  the  society  and  the  executive  committee  were  sanguine 
in  their  expectations  of  being  able  to  liquidate,  in  a  large  degree,  the 
indebtedness  of  the  society,  incurred  in  building  our  large  and  spacious 
new  hall.  Our  hopes  were  of  short  duration.  Unfortunately,  we  had 
appointed  the  holding  the  fair  in  a  rainy  week,  and,  in  consequence 
the  fair  was  not  financially  a  success. 

The  entries  in  every  department  were  fuller  than  ever  before  in  the 
history  of  the  society.  The  show  of  agricultural  implements  was  a 
very  excellent  one,  embracing  many  of  the  late  inventions  and  most 
improved  machinery  for  the  farm.  The  display  of  Trowbridge  &  Co., 
and  Uhl  &  Husted,  of  Poughkeepsie,  in  this  department,  was  truly 
excellent,  and  they  deserve  great  credit  for  the  interest  they  take  in 
our  fairs. 

Adriance,  Piatt  &  Co.  exhibited  their  celebrated  Buckeye  combined 
mower  and  reaper  and  self-raker,  which  was  very  much  admired, 
The  Eureka  mower,  exhibited  by  Wilber,  Stevens  &  Co.,  attracted 
great  attention.  We  regret  that  we  'cannot  further  particularize 
many  others  of  the  fine  machines  and  tools  exhibited.  We  cannot, 
however,  pass  over  without  mention  the  magnificent  display  of  car- 
riages of  every  style  exhibited  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Payne,  of  Amenia,  and 
Fred.  J.  McCord,  of  Pleasant  Valley.  The  dairy  products  were 
notably  superior,  as  also  were  the  grain  and  vegetables.  In  fruit,  the 
display  was  superior.  In  the  department  of  domestic  industry,  many 
articles  exhibited  deserve  special  mention  for  taste  and  ingenuity  of 
design  or  beauty  of  execution,  but  our  space  does  not  admit  us  to 
specify.  The  display  as  a  whole,  and  in  detail,  was  most  honorable 
to  the  contributors  and  testified  to  the  talents  of  our  county's  fair 
daughters. 

The  display  of  stock  was  only  fair.  The  society  cannot  but  regret 
that  more  interest  is  not  taken  in  this  department,  and  an  effort  should 
be  made  to  induce  owners  of  fine  stock  to  show  them  at  our  fairs.  Of 
sheep  there-was  a  fair  exhibition,  and  some  superior  specimens  in  the 
different  classes.     The  show  of  swine  was  neglected. 
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The  display  of  horses  was  excellent,  and  unprecedented  in  regard 
to  numbers.  The  entries  in  every  class  was  full,  and  in  some  so 
numerous  that  the  judges  were  obliged  to  show  them  by  installments. 
We  must  again  regret  that  we  cannot  particularize  in  this  department, 
the  task  is  of  too  huge  proportions  to  be  attempted  within  the  limits 
of  this  report. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  this  department  monopolizes  a  large  share 
of  the  attention  of  the  visitors,  and  the  trials  of  speed  on  the  track 
always  attract  a  large  concourse  of  eager  witnesses.  The  programme 
of  Friday  (the  last  day),  the  exhibition  of  trotting  stallions,  was  the 
all-absorbing  topic  of  conversation  among  horsemen.  Great  interest 
was  centered  in  the  contest  for  the  society's  grand  gold  medal,  a  pre- 
mium for  the  best  trotting  stallion  owned  in  this  or  any  adjoining 
county.  From  the  well  known  reputation  of  some  of  the  horses 
entered  for  the  contest,  great  speed  was  expected.  But  alas !  the 
rain,  all  Thursday  night,  came  down  in  torrents,  and,  seemingly,  with 
a  particular  spite,  so  that,  though  it  ceased  raining  late  on  Friday 
morning,  the  grounds  and  track  were  completely  flooded ;  the  track 
in  some  places  being  from  six  to  eight  inches  under  water.  Under 
this  state  of  facts,  it  became  a  serious  question  with  the  executive  com- 
mittee what  to  do  with  the  fair.  Some  of  the  committee  wished  to 
close  up  the  fair  then  and  there ;  others  advocated  the  carrying  over 
the  programme  to  the  next  day ;  while  others  again  contended  for 
the  carrying  out  the  programme  as  published,  regardless  of  the  mud 
and  the  condition  of  the  track.  This  latter  view  prevailed,  and  the 
programme  was  carried  out.  It  is  needless  to  say  the  day's  proceed- 
ings were  a  farce.  When  the  names  of  those  entered  for  the  medal 
were  called  from  the  stand,  only  one  out  of  nine  entries  responded,  the 
rest  refusing  to  show  their  horses  in  the  present  condition  of  the  track. 
Mr.  J.  V.  W.  Doty,  of  Poughkeepsie,  trotted  his  stallion  Union  a 
mile  in  two  minutes  and  forty-four  seconds,  and  to  him  the  judges 
awarded  the  gold  medal.  It  was  a  matter  of  great  regret  to  the 
society  that  its  highest  prize  was  won  without  competition. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  state  that  no  occurrence  interfered  to  mar  the 
pleasure  of  the  twenty-eighth  annual  fair,  and  thus  the  entire  exhibi- 
tion was  gratifying  to  the  visitors  and  satisfactory  to  the  officers  of 
the  society,  and,  had  the  weather  proved  favorable,  would  have  been 
a  great  pecuniary  success. 

At  the  close  of  the  fair  an  election  of  officers  was  held,  when  the 
present  officers  were  re-elected,  viz. :  President,  William  W.  Haxtun, 
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Poughquag;  Secretary,  George  Sweet,  Washington  Hollow;  Trea- 
surer, Thomas  "W".  Jaycox,  "Wappinger's  Falls;  one  Yice-President 
from  each  town  in  the  county. 

For  an  exhibit  of  the  finances  of  the  society  I  refer  you  to  the 
annexed  statement. 

THOMAS  W.  JAYCOX, 

Treasurer. 

1867.  Eeceipts. 

Dec.  26.  By  W.  W.  Haxtun's  check  (late  treasurer) ....  $37  09 
1868. 

Sept.  22.  By  members  and  entrance  tickets  sold 981  20 

Sept.  23.              "                              "                "    515  45 

Sept.  24.               "                               "                "    2,154  45 

Sept.  25.              "                              "                "    204  80 

$3>892  99 

1868.  Disbursements. 

Sept.  25.  Paid  premiums,  as  per  vouchers $949  15 

"     25.  Paid  police  a&d  clerks,  as  per  vouchers 330  50 

"     25.  Paid  C.  H.  Losee,  superintend^,  to  pay  Hall  pre .  783  40 

"     25.  Paid  printers'  bills,  as  per  vouchers 102  00 

"     25.  Paid  George  Sweet,  Sec, to  pay  general  expenses .  500  00 

"     30.  Paid  Society's  note  in  Fallkiil  bank 400  00 

"     30.  Paid  George  Sweet's  secretary,  check  in  Fallkiil 

bank ' 300  00 

Nov.     6.  Paid  S.  H.  Smith,  superintendent  of  horses. . .  83  00 

"     23.  Paid  George  Sweet,  secretary,  on  account 200  00 

Dec.     3.  Paid  Trowbridge  &  Co.,  old  bill ; 1  50 

"       3.  Paid  Trowbridge  &  Co.,  to   pay  unpaid  pre- 
miums    226  00 

"     18.  Balance  in  treasurer's  hands 17  44 

$3,892  99 


EKIE. 

White's  Corners,  If  arch  15th,  1869. 
Secretary  New  York  Agricultural  Society : 

Dear  Sir — Agreeably  to  your  request,  I  herewith  transmit  state- 
ment of  the  transactions  of  the  Erie  County  Agricultural  Society,  for 
the  year  1868.  At  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  society, 
held  in  June,  it  was  determined  that  the  annual  exhibition  of  the 
society  should  be  held  on  the  grounds  of  the   "  Hamburgh  Driving 
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Park  Association,"  on  the  30th  of  September,  and  the  1st  and  2d 
days  of  October ;  but  as  the  State  Fair  was  to  be  held  at  that  time, 
it  was  subsequently  changed,  and  the  exhibition  was  held  on  the 
23d,  24th  and  25th  days  of  September. 

Every  effort  was  made  by  the  officers  to  interest  farmers,  and 
induce  them  to  compete  for  premiums,  and  to  take  an  active  part  in 
the  transactions  of  the  society.  Our  efforts  were  not  entirely  without 
success ;  but  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  society  for  the  last  five  or  six 
years  had  been  gradually  losing  the  confidence  of  the  farming  com- 
munity, and  had  become  nothing  more  than  a  town  affair  (and  a  very 
slim  one  at  that),  and  also  that  the  officers  had  sent  blanks  for 
statistical  reports  to  different  school  districts  in  the  county,  with  the 
promise  of  compensation  to  those  who  should  perform  the  labor,  and 
having  never  sent  a  book  and  volume  of  transactions  to  any  so  taking 
statistics,  the  society  is  and  was  generally  known  as  a  great  public 
fraud  and  imposition.  Owing  to  these  facts,  together  with  the 
circumstance,  that  on  the  morning  of  the  23d,  the  "  windows  of 
Heaven"  opened,  and  a  disagreeable  and  drizzrfng  rain  commenced  and 
continued  the  three  days  without  intermission,  except  to  commence 
with  redoubled  force,  so  that  on  the  last  day  it  was  impossible  to 
declare  the  premiums  in  the  open  air,  but  the  principal  hall  of  the 
society  was  brought  into  requisition,  when  premiums  were  declared 
and  Mr.  Hugh  T.  Brooks  delivered  the  annual  address.  !No  fair 
ever  opened  with  brig] iter  prospects,  than  did  the  Erie  county  fair, 
on  the  morning  of  the  23d,  and  it  would  have  been,  but  for  the 
weather,  a  great  pecuniary  success,  as  well  as  a  profitable  meeting 
for  farmers. 

Our  society  erected  a  substantial  "  agricultural  hall,"  a  "  ladies' 
hall,"  and  other  buildings,  to  accommodate  the  exhibitors,  costing 
in  all,  including  labor,  about  $500,  which  speaks  well  for  the  officers 
for  1868,  when  we  consider  that  they  took  the  society  without  a  dollar 
in  the  treasury,  and  about  $300  debt.  The  annual  meeting  of  the 
society  for  1869,  was  held  on  the  third  Wednesday  in  January,  1869, 
and  the  same  officers  were  elected  as  last  year,  and  a  degree  of 
interest  was  manifested  in  the  society  that  will  insure  its  success  at 
its  next  annual  exhibition  (reasonable  allowance  for  bad  weather 
being  made),  and  place  the  society  entirely  out  of  debt.  It  was 
determined  to  hold  the  next  exhibition  on  the  same  grounds  as  last 
year,  being  a  central  point  in  the  county. 

There  is  now  about  $100  in  the  treasury,  which  will  be  needed  for 
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repairs  and  buildings.     For  a  more  detailed  report  of  onr  finances, 

reference  is  made  to  the  sworn  report  of  the  officers  heretofore  sent 

to  you. 

Yours,  very  respectfully, 

E.  C.  TITUS, 

Secretary. 

Address    Delivered  at  the    Erie   County    Fair,   18G8,   by  the 
Hon.  Hugh  T.  Brooks,  of  "Wyoming. 

Mr.  President  and  Fellow  Citizens:  Agriculture  and  the  mechanic 
arts  are  the  essential  elements  of  civilization.  What  men  are  and 
what  they  become,  depends  mainly  upon  their  mode  of  getting  a 
living.  In  all  countries  and  in  all  climates,  human  character  has 
been  fashioned  by  human  food.  Wherever  nations,  or  tribes,  have 
lived  a  wandering  life,  depending  upon  grazing,  hunting,  fishing, 
wild  fruits,  and  vegetables  for  their  daily  food,  they  have  remained 
in  a  state  of  barbarism.  Not  even  the  vital  force  of  a  religious  faith, 
and  the  quickening  presence  of  divinely  inspired  prophets  could  keep 
the  Israelites  while  wandering  in  the  wilderness,  from  a  rapid  descent 
to  heathenism. 

Just  so  far  as  nations  have  resorted  to  systematic  agriculture,  so  far 
have  they  progressed  in  other  departments  of  human  life.  It  could 
not  be  otherwise;  breakfast  is  the  first  thing  in  the  morning.  So  long 
as  that  is  uncertain  other  things  stand  still.  The  sciences,  the  graces, 
and  even  the  virtues,  have  little  to  do  with  a  hungry  man.  Uncer- 
tain and  irregular  supplies  of  daily  food  will  hold  any  people  in 
darkness  and  demoralization.  Improved  agriculture  by  providing 
for  material  wants  has  always  opened  the  way  for  intellectual,  social 
and  religious  advancement.  The  progress  of  the  plow,  from  stick  to 
steel,  has  marked  the  real  progress  of  nations.  Education  an 
science  spring  from  a  deep  stirred  soil.  You  may  safely  judge  any 
people  by  their  agriculture.  Elegant  mansions  have  grown  from 
good  fertilizers.  If  you  see  their  crops,  you  can  guess  at  their  houses, 
barns,  carriages,  schools,  churches,  social  standing,  and  even  the  style 
of  their  hats,  and  the  width  of  their  skirts*  When  buildings  take 
imposing  shapes,  and  all  the  furnishings  and  surroundings  indicate 
competence,  wealth  and  social  culture,  you  may  be  sure  there  is  good 
grain  or  grass  land  there,  and  it  has  been  well  tilled ! 

Where  you  see  men  illiterate,  awkward,  shabbily  dressed,  and  living 
in  shabby  houses,  you  may  know  they  have  a  lean  soil  that  barely 
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feeds  them,  furnishing  no  surplus  for  luxuries,  ornaments  and 
accomplishments.  Slavery  and  land  monopoly  modify  this  some- 
what, but  the  general  principle  I  have  already  stated. 

I  have  a  still  broader  claim  for  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts. 
They  are  not  only  the  foundation  and  the  material  of  every  impor- 
tant  superstructure,  but   they    are  the  constructive    agencies— the 
great  builders.     Men  pay  homage  to  education,  and  science  and  art, 
as  though  they  were  divinities  with  an  independent  existence  shed- 
ding light  and  lustre  on  mankind.     They  are  merely  incidents,  out- 
growths from  daily  avocations  and  practical  duties.      The  laws  of 
nature  have  been  unfolded  by  our  daily  tasks.     "  Necessity  has  been 
the  mother  of  invention,"  the  great  incentive  to  discovery.     Nearly 
all  of  man's  intellectual  and  moral  growth  has  come  from  the  disci- 
pline and  development  connected  with  daily  toil.     You  are  surprised 
at  the  giant  strength,  the  towering  greatness  of  self-made  men,  you 
cannot  reconcile  their  great  achievments  with  their  lack  of  education. 
What,  I  ask,  is  education  ?    Is  it  to  lounge  lazily  on  cushioned  chairs 
for  half  a  score  of  years,  bleaching  out  the  freshness  of  youth,  and 
covering  an  adult  form  with  a  baby's  skin  ?     Is  it  to  enfeeble  the 
body,  and  acquire  a  distaste  for  physical  exertion  till  infirmity  of 
purpose  and  feebleness  of  action  characterize  the  whole  man  ?     Is  it 
to  know  six  different  names  for  buckwheat ,  and  not  to  know  that 
edible   by   sight?     Is   it   to   know   all  the  organic  substances  that 
compose    wheat   flour,    without    knowing    how   to   make   up    that 
expensive  article  into  good  light  sweet  bread  ?     Is  it  to  be  able  to 
classify  plants,  and  call  them  hard  names  without  knowing  how  to 
grow  good  cabbage  and  early  tomatoes '?     Is  it  to  know  how  to  make 
latin  verses,  and  not  know  how  to  make  the  ends  of  the  year  meet  ? 
Is  it  education  to  be  able  to  cypher  out  all  problems  except  the  prob- 
lem of  getting   a  living  ?     Education   is   the   acquisition   of  useful 
knowledge,  and  especially  is  it  discipline  and  development.     It  is 
that  which  gives  acuteness  of  observation,  nicety  of  discrimination, 
promptness  and  efficiency  of  action,  and  a  mastery  of  one's  self.    All 
this  is  acquired  in  the  busy  marts  of  trade/in  the  quiet  of  the  winter's 
fire  side,  in  the  hurly-burly,  rough  and  tumble  of  farm  life,  particu- 
larly pioneer  life,  more  often  than  in  the  dusty  and  venerable  halls 
of  science.     The  man  who  works  his  way  five  hundred  miles  into  the 
wilderness  with  an  ox  team,  a  wTagon,  an  ax,  a  saw  and  an  auger, 
and  there  makes  his  way  to  competence,  wealth,  and  general  esteem, 
has  studied  cause  and  effect  as  profitably  as  any  philosopher ;  has 
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disciplined  all  his  powers  in  a  school  that  teaches  the  weightiest 
lessons  of  life  most  thoroughly.  He  is  a  well  educated  man,  whether 
he  knows  anything  of  grammar,  or  algebra,  or  chemistry,  or  not. 
Thus  it  is  that  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  are  and  ever  have 
been  the  real  educators  of  the  people. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  in  all  this,  the  mechanic  arts  are  copartners 
with  agriculture.  The  husbandman  would  be  powerless  without  the 
aid  of  those  implements  that  mechanical  industry  supplies.  In  this 
department  an  astonishing  advance  has  been  recently  made.  With 
the  aid  of  machinery  the  same  number  of  men  are  accomplishing 
twice  as  much  as  they  did  ten  years  ago.  The  world  has  never  wit- 
nessed anything  to  compare  with  the  results  of  the  present  year. 
Marvellously  large  productions  are  now  being  brought  into  market 
by  marvellously  few  men. 

Here  I  will  stop,  and  solemnly  announce  that  machinery  has  not 
yet  been  furnished  with  brains  to  run  itself.  Somebody  must  stay 
with  the  farm,  and  keep  the  bearings  greased,  and  the  wheels  in 
motion.  Because  father  has  got  a  "  self-raker,"  and  is  bargaining 
for  a  "  self-binder,"  you  boys  need  not  all  leave  the  homestead  for 
traffic,  or  physic,  or  law,  or  gospel.  Machinery  releases  some  of  you  ; 
but  don't  all  start  at  once.  So  vast  is  the  demand  for  agricultural 
productions,  so  much  does  the  world  depend  upon  this  America,  that 
we  have  not  now  farm  laborers  enough  to  conduct  farming  in  the 
thorough  and  efficient  manner  demanded  by  the  wants  of  mankind. 
I  have  been  telling  you,  and  sooner  or  later  you  will  realize  it,  that 
farm  products  are  the  first  necessity.  They  are  the  indispensables. 
When  too  many  withdraw  from  agriculture  production  is  fearfully 
curtailed.  All  trades  and  callings  are  now  paying  the  penalty,  in 
the  shape  of  exorbitant  prices  for  food,  for  the  scarcity  of  farm  help. 
Boys  may  run  away  from  the  farm ;  but  I  warn  them  that  starvation 
will  follow  them  if  too  many  go.  A  lack  of  agricultural  laborers 
will  enhance  the  cost  of  living ;  so  that  lawyers,  doctors,  merchants, 
speculators  will  be  put  to  their  wits  end  to  pay  the  cost  of  their 
daily  bread.  There  is  no  dodging  it,  the  farming  business  must  be 
first  attended  to. 

In  this  country  our  activities  are  unbounded.  We  undertake,  and 
we  accomplish  great  things ;  but  we  shall  have  to  let  some  matters 
go  over  for  a  while ;  a  few  miles  of  railway  must  wait  construction 
for  a  year  or  two ;  and  if  there  should  happen  to  be  an  eighty  acre 
lot  of  government  land  not  taken  up  this  season,  I  guess  it  won't 
spoil. 
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I  was  speaking  of  machinery.  It  won't  work  miracles,  but  it 
comes  wonderfully  close  to  it*  It  has  helped  the  world  to  supply  its 
necessities,  and  provide  luxuries,  and  elegancies,  and  refinements. 
The  graces  are  Woven  with  power  looms.  I  care  not  how  humble, 
and  simple,  and  common-place  the  implement  in  yonder  building ;  if 
it  takes  one  pound  from  the  back  of  labor ;  if  it  shortens  one  moment 
the  daily  task;  if  it  relieves  one  anxious  thought ;  if  it  substitutes  a 
certainty  for  an  uncertainty,  it  is  something  to  thank  God  for  most 
devoutly. 

Time  saved  from  toil  is  sometimes  misspent.  But  we  may  thank 
the  Great  Architect  that  lie  has  made  man  progressive.  The  good 
we  strive  for  We  shall  reach. 

Farmers  and  mechanics  of  Erie  county,  you  have  two  great  occa- 
sions for  thankfulness :  First,  that  your  lot  is  cast  in  the  State  of 
New  York  ;  and  second,  that  you  live  in  Erie  county*  You  may  not 
have  the  best  land  in  the  State,  but  you  have  hit  on  about  the  best 
place  to  put  it.  You  are  the  head,  or  the  tail,  it  don't  matter  much 
which,  of  what  is  to  be  the  greatest  commonwealth  on  the  face  of 
the  earth.  Your  great-grandchildren  will  lite  to  see  the  time  when 
the  State  of  New  York  will  embrace  a  greater  population,  and 
greater  wealth,  than  any  equal  area  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

You  are  in  the  temperate  zone,  where  epidemics,  and  earthquakes, 
and  enervating  influences  do  not  abound.  Your  State,  in  substantial 
qualities  of  soil,  is,  for  the  most  part,  unsurpassed  ;  it  being  adapted 
to  a  very  wide  range  of  products.  It  has  the  emporium  of  the  con- 
tinent at  one  end,  and  your  own  Buflalo,  Lake  Erie>  and  Niagara 
river  at  the  other. 

Commerce  is  a  feature  of  modern  civilization.  Capital  is  the  life 
blood  of  business.  Their  seat  is  New  York!  New  York,  with 
more  than  the  power  of  the  maelstrom,  is  drawing  everything  to 
itself.  You  can  scarce  go  far  enough  west  or  south  to  find  a  railroad 
worth  anything  that  don't  take  people  and  produce  towards  New 
York.  The  commerce  of  the  continent  must  mainly  take  this  direc- 
tion ;  and  if  you  will  reflect  how  immense  and  immeasurable  that 
commerce  must  be,  when  our  American  infant  gets  its  growth,  you 
will  see  that  New  York,  from  one  end  to  the  other,  must  be  filled  up 
with  people  waiting  upon  each  other,  and  dping  the  business  of  the 
nation  and  the  world.  I  tell  you  that  London  and  Liverpool  will  be 
switched  off.     Westward  the  star  of  empire  takes  its  course, 

The  great  men,  the  solid  men,  like  to  live  at  head-quarters.     The 
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great  operators,  the  great  capitalists,  with  their  large  establishments 
and  numerous  dependents,  will  fix  their  abode  here.  Multitudes, 
who  can  choose  their  residence,  will  live  where  the  rest  do.  Numer- 
ous lines  of  railroads  will  traverse  the  State.  We  shall  have  steam 
navigation  on  our  canals.  Lakes,  rivers,  and  ship  canals  will  all 
make  business  for  our  population,  and  swell  our  numbers.  Niagara 
river  will  find  out  what  it  is  made  for,  when  its  water  shall  be  set  to 
turning  spindles  and  forging  iron,  except  on  the  fourth  of  July  and 
the  Christmas  holidays,  when  it  will  be  let  loose  over  the  falls  for 
sentimental  people  to  look  at. 

I  do  not  question  that  Niagara  river  will  yet  be  one  of  the  head- 
quarters of  the  manufacturing  interest  in  America.  New  England 
has  got  the  start,  and  there  is  a  great  deal  in  that ;  but  it  is  too  far 
one  side  of  the  nation's  thoroughfares.  God  has  not  made  any  coal 
to  waste  on  purposes  that  can  be  subserved  by  water  power.  An 
immense  manufacturing  population  is  sure  to  swell  the  vast  numbers 
that  will  here  find  employ  in  commerce. 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  your  farming  must  eventually  take  the 
shape  of  market  gardening.  You  must  drain  and  improve  your 
farms ;  certam  that  the  portion  not  needed  for  city  and  village  lots 
will  be  taxed  to  its  utmost  capacity  to  supply  the  multitudes  around 
you  with  their  daily  food. 

I  will  now  call  your  attention  to  a  few  points  that  claim  your 
consideration.  First :  Give  diligent  attention  to  fertilizers ;  by  any 
and  by  every  process,  enrich  your  soil.  The  great  fault,  I  may  say 
crime,  of  American  farmers,  is  their  inattention  to  fertilizers ;  it  is 
true  economy  to  raise  your  land,  and  that  speedily,  to  its  greatest 
productive  capacity.  You  pay  $10,000  for  a  farm;  with  good  culti- 
vation you  can  raise  $2,000  worth  of  produce  yearly,  at  the  expense 
of  $1,000.  Impoverish  your  soil,  and  it  will  yield  less  than  $1,500 
per  annum,  but  the  expense  of  raising  the  crops  will  be  nearly  the 
same.  You  will  then  get  only  $500  as  interest  on  your  investment, 
instead  of  $1,000.  In  other  words,  you  have  sunk  one-half  of  your 
capital  for  the  want  of  manure.  Where  the  soil  favors  the  growth  of 
clover,  it  is  perhaps  the  cheapest  fertilizer,  if  you  stimulate  its 
growth  by  plaster,  lime,  ashes  and  animal  manures.  You  have  in 
your  great  city  a  never-failing  supply,  if  you  will  see  to  it  that  the 
sewers  flow  tJie  right  way,  and  all  the  night  soil,  offal,  &c,  are 
carried  out  to  your  farms.  Like  the  Chinese,  you  must  save  every- 
thing that  helps  grow  human  food.     You  will  not  enter  largely  into 
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stock  growing,  but  what  you  keep  should  be  of  the  very  best  kind. 
Start  right  and  keep  improving.  Animals  reproduce  themselves  and 
their  peculiar  characteristics  in  their  offspring.  Whether  it  be  beauty 
or  deformity,  weakness  or  strength,  health  or  disease,  it  is  an  inheri- 
tance for  the  progeny.  Many  instances  could  be  mentioned  to  show 
that  the  law  of  hereditary  descent  extends  to  minute  particulars. 
A  man  had  his  little  finger  crushed  by  an  accident,  his  sons  had 
distorted  little  fingers.  A  cat's  tail  was  injured  and  her  kittens 
came  with  distorted  tails.  Horses  marked  during  many  generations, 
with  red  hot  irons,  in  the  same  place,  transmit  traces  of  such  marks 
to  their  colts. 

Youatt,  speaking  of  horses,  says  :  "  There  is  scarcely  a  disease  by 
which  either  of  the  parents  is  affected  that  the  foal  does  not  often 
inherit,  or  at  least  show  a  predisposition  to  it.  Even  the  conse- 
quences of  ill  usage  or  hard  work  will  descend  to  the  progeny. 
Blemishes  may  not  appear  in  the  immediate  progeny,  but  frequently 
do  in  the  next,  or  even  more  distant  generations.  Hence  the 
necessity  of  some  knowledge  of  the  parentage,  both  of  the  sire  and 
dam."  * 

Certain  peculiarities  may  lie  dormant  for  a  generation  or  two,  and 
then  reappear  in  subsequent  progeny.  A  French  writer  says  if  there 
is  not  inheritance  of  paternal  characteristics,  there  is  at  least  an 
aptitude  to  inherit  them,  a  disposition  to  reproduce  them,  and  a 
transmission  of  this  aptitude  to  descendants  among  whom  these  traits 
will  sooner  or  later  manifest  themselves.  Breeders  should  use  the 
very  best  sires,  and  the  very  best  dams.  Any  defect,  or  any  tendency 
to  a  defect,  is  a  plague-spot  ready  to  burst  out  at  any  time  and  impair 
the  value  of  successive  generations.  Use  well  bred  animals,  for  the 
ability  to  transmit  good  points  essentially  depends  upon  having 
inherited  them  through  a  long  line  of  ancestors,  that  excelled  in  the 
characteristics  desired. 

Health  and  hardihood  are  essential  requisites.  A  compact,  sym- 
metrical form,  mature  age,  good  temper,  and  freedom  from  defects, 
should  be  insisted  upon.  Farmers,  let  it  be  your  ambition  by  careful 
breeding  and  diligent  attention,  to  multiply  good  animals  and 
suppress  the  bad  ones. 

If  there  is  one  thing  which  I  have  need  to  say  to  farmers  more 
than  anything  else  it  is  this.  Make  your  calling  respectable,  your 
characters  honorable,  and  your  families  comfortable  and  happy. 
Convince  your  wives,  your  sons,  your  daughters,  and  the  rest  of 
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mankind   that   farming   is   something    besides   dust,   drudgery   and 
vexation. 

If  you  get  a  few  dollars,  don't  use  it  to  make  the  first  payment  on 
another  farm,  running  in  debt  for  the  rest.  See  if  your  wife  would 
not  like  a  new  dress,  or  a  new  carpet ;  indulge  in  a  respectable 
carriage ;  supply  the  domestic  department  with  a  good  garden ; 
cultivate  all  the  small  fruits  that  grow  in  your  latitude ;  provide 
apples  and  pears  the  year  round,  adapted  to  all  the  various  purposes 
of  eating  and  cookery ;  lighten  every  task  by  improved  utensils 
and  machinery. 

Give  heed  to  your  social  duties ;  chiefest  of  earthly  pleasures  is  the 
loving  intercourse  of  friends.  Better  than  all  eastern  treasures,  and 
all  western  gold,  are  the  sweet  courtesies,  the  substantial  kindnesses 
of  life.  Turn  where  you  will,  there  is  no  such  neglected  spot  as  the 
social  domain.  Religion  has  its  teachers,  its  ordinances,  its  doctrines, 
its  institutions,  its  times,  seasons  and  opportunities  ;  science,  litera- 
ture, and  art  are  foster  children  of  the  State ;  thus  the  intellect  and 
the  morals  are  guarded  and  provided  for,  but  the  social  faculties, 
alas !  untaught,  un cared  for,  run  riot  in  the  wild  luxuriance  of  a  rich 
but  perverted  nature.  I  speak  from  a  deep  sense  of  responsibility 
when  I  say  cultivate  the  social  faculties.  Let  intercourse  with 
neighbors,  relatives,  and  friends  have  a  place  in  your  arrangements 
as  honored  and  inviolate  as  business,  science,  or  any  other  interest. 
It  is  a  false  philosophy  that  always  connects  profit  with  money 
making. 

Strive  to  elevate  yourselves  and  all  about  you  in  the  scale  of  being, 
missing  no  opportunity  of  making  those  about  you  happy,  and  you 
will  not  have  lived  in  yam.  As  farmers,  strive  to  make  your  busi- 
ness attractive,  and  so  draw  to  it  ambitious  young  men  who  are  now 
repelled  by  its  rugged  features.  Remember  that  you  control  the 
fountains  of  human  life,  and  so  be  diligent  in  business  and  discreet 
in  all  your  arrangements. 


ESSEX. 
To  the  Secretary  of  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society  ; 

The  annual  fair  of  the  Essex  County  Agricultural  Society  for  1868 
was  held  on  its  new  grounds,  at  the  village  of  Westport,  on  Wednes- 
day and  Thursday,  September  23d  and  24th,  and  adjourned  the  third 
day  to  October  6th,  on  account  of  stormy  weather.     The  attendance, 
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the  first  day  was  not  large,  and  it  was  devoted  principally  to  entries, 
and  arranging  of  stock  and  articles  for  exhibition.  The  second  day 
the  attendance  was  quite  large,  and  the  day  passed  off  most  success- 
fully. The  third  day  opened  with  a  severe  rain  storm,  which  con- 
tinued all  day.  About  eleven  o'clock,  a.  m.,  no  signs  of  clearing  off, 
the  premiums  were  declared,  and  the  fair  adjourned  to  Tuesday,  Oct. 
6th,  which  day  was  quite  pleasant ;  but  as  all  the  articles  for  exhibition 
had  been  removed  from  the  ground,  the  day  was  devoted  to  a  display 
of  horses  and  trial  of  speed,  which  proved  entirely  satisfactory  to 
those  present.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  unfavorable  weather  of  Sep- 
tember 25th,  I  think  I  can  safely  say  the  fair  of  1868  would  have 
been  more  successful  than  any  previous  year ;  and,  notwithstanding 
the  rain  and  necessity  of  adjournment,  it  was  all  that  could  be 
expected.  The  number  of  entries  was  quite  large.  Floral  hall  in 
particular  was  handsomely  decorated,  and  well  filled  with  beautiful 
specimens  of  needle  work,  embroidery,  and  domestic  industry,  and, 
in  fact,  every  conceivable  article  of  woman's  ingenuity  and  skill. 

In  fruit  there  was  a  large  variety,  and  some  very  fine  specimens. 
The  same  can  be  said  of  vegetables,  which  were  all  of  the  very  best 
quality.  There  were  also  quite  a  number  of  entries  of  butter,  cheese, 
maple  sugar  and  honey,  which  were  declared  by  the  judges  to  be  of 
excellent  quality.  A  general  assortment  of  farming  implements  was 
on  the  ground,  and  received  much  attention.  There  was  a  fair  show 
of  cattle  and  sheep.     The  exhibition  of  horses  was  large  and  fine. 

Essex  county,  strictly  speaking,  is  not  an  agricultural  county; 
much  of  its  surface  being  mountainous,  and  too  rough  for  cultivation, 
but  no  less  valuable  on  that  account,  as  it  contains  rich  deposits  of 
iron  ore.  Consequently  a  large  proportion  of  its  inhabitants  are 
engaged  in  mining,  and  the  manufacture  of  iron.  Yet  we  have  some 
excellent  farming  lands  and  many  good  farmers,  and  an  increased 
interest  seems  to  be  manifested  in  the  advancement  of  agriculture  in 
all  its  branches;  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  interest  manifested  in  this 
direction  will  prove  but  a  stepping  stone  to  future  years  of  success. 

Notwithstanding  the  unfavorable  weather  of  the  last  day  of  the 
fair  this  year,  our  receipts  for  the  year,  including  appropriation  from 
the  State,  exceeded  our  expenses  $213,  which  will  help  to  reduce  the 
debt  of  the  society  occasioned  by  the  large  outlay  in  building,  fencing, 
and  fitting  up  the  new  grounds ;  and  we  hope  the  close  of  another 
year  will  find  us  out  of  debt,  and  a  balance  in  the  treasury. 

The  annual  meeting  was  held  February  2d.  The  following  are  the 
names  of  the  officers  elected  for  1869  : 
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Thomas  Walton,  President ;  B.  B.  Richards,  Secretary ;  Edwin  B. 
Low,  Treasurer ;  and  one  Vice-President  for  each  town  in  the  county. 

Yours  respectfully, 

B.  B.  RICHARDS, 

Secretary. 


FRANKLIN. 

Malone,  K  Y.j  December  9th,  1868. 
B.  P.  Johnson,  Esq.,  Secretary  jy.  Y.  State  Agricultural  Society : 

Dear  Sir  —  Herewith  we  transmit  you  a  statement  of  the 
transactions  of  the  Franklin  County  Agricultural  Society  for  the 
present  year.  The  seventeenth  annual  exhibition  of  the  society  was 
held  on  the  society's  grounds  at  Malone,  September  29th  and  30th, 
and  October  1st,  1868.  The  attendance  was  unusually  large  notwith- 
standing the  weather  the  first  day  was  unfavorable.  The  exhibition  in 
all  departments  was  as  good  as  any  previous  year.  Our  farmers  and 
mechanics  have  taken  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  the  society  for  the 
past  few  years,  and  the  society  is  at  the  present  time  in  a  very  prosper- 
ous condition.  During  the  past  season  we  have  erected  a  new  floral 
hall,  sixty  feet  in  diameter,  octagon,  with  spacious  gallery,  all  neatly 
finished,  which  makes  quite  an  ornamental  building,  and  having  been 
well  filled  during  the  fair  with  fancy  articles,  paintings,  flowers,  &c, 
was  quite  an  attractive  part  of  the  exhibition. 

Cash  on  hand,  time  of  last  report $1  >  379  25 

Received  from  State 62  50 

"  "     rent  of  grouud     45  00 

"       durinff  fair 2,984  20 


o 


$4,470  95 

Disbursements. 

Expense  of  building  floral  hall $2,030  80 

Paid  premiums      .  .' 1 ,  354  00 

"    labor  during  fair,  printing,  &c 911  15 

Cash  on  hand     175  00 

$4,470  95 


CLIKTOK  STEYENS,  President. 
W.  G.  RICHEY,  Secretary. 
M.  S.  MALLON,  Treasurer. 
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FULTOK 

Johnstown,  February  3,  1869. 
Dear  Sir — Our  annual  fair  was  advertised  to  be  held  on  the  22d, 
23d  and  24th  days  of  last  September.  The  first  day  was  very  rainy; 
the  second  day  was  rough  in  the  morning,  and  I  thought  it  would  be 
a  failure,  but  we  had  a  very  good  display  in  some  things.  There 
was  a  good  display,  for  the  day,  in  cattle  and  horses ;  a  very  few 
sheep.  The  ladies  department  was  very  good.  The  display  of  fruits 
and  flowers  not  very  large.  The  mechanical  department  was  not 
very  largely  represented.  The  receipts  on  the  account  of  the 
weather  being  so  rainy  on  the  first  day  of  the  fair  were  not  satis^ 
factory.     I  hope  you  will  excuse  the  lateness  of  the  report. 

I  remain  yours, 

J.  J.  DAVIDSON", 

Secretary* 


GEKESEE. 

BataviAj  December  28,  1868. 
B.  P.  Johnson,  Secretary  N.  It.  State  Agricultural  Society  : 

Sir — The  undersigned  begs  leave  to  report  that  the  Genesee 
County  Agricultural  Society  still  continue  in  the  same  prosperous 
condition  that  has  marked  it  for  the  past  three  years. 

The  annual  cattle  show  and  fair  was  held  on  the  grounds  of  the 
society  at  Batavia,  September  15th  and  16th,  1868,  and  was  well 
attended  as  the  receipts  therefor  will  readily  show.  The  display  of 
stock  was  much  larger  and  better  than  formerly,  and  evinces  an 
increased  interest  in  that  department.  The  exhibition  of  agricultural 
implements  was  much  better  than  heretofore^  and  well  worth  looking 
at.  But  so  far  as  the  articles  of  domestic  manufacture,  and  fancy 
articles  were  concerned,  it  was  decidedly  below  par.  The  second 
day  of  the  fair  was  devoted  to  horse  trotting,  &c,  and  a  splendid 
exhibition  of  all  sorts,  sizes,  varieties  and  conditions  of  the  equine  ana 
asinine  quadrupeds  was  presented  for  inspection  and  review. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  pecuniary  condition  of  the 

society. 

Receipts. 

Cash  on  hand  January  1st,  1868 $225  00 

From  State 224  25 

Receipts  of  annual  fair,  Sept.  15th  and  16th,  1868. .....     1,839  00 

$2,288  25 
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Expenditures. 

Paid  premiums $1,273  50 

Permanent  improvements 390  00 

All  expenses  for  the  year  1868 440  58 

Cash  on  hand  to  balance,  December  31st,  1868 183  79 

$2,288  25 


In  addition  to  the  foregoing  it  is  proper  to  say,  that  the  society 
now  own  real  estate  and  other  property,  the  value  of  which  is  over 
$3,000  ;  and  no  demands  exist  against  us  whatever. 
All  of  which  is  most  respectfully  submitted. 

ADISOJST  POSTER, 

President. 
O.  R.  Clark,  Secretary. 


HERKIMER. 

The  annual  meeting  was  held  at  the  Court  House,  in  Herkimer, 
on  Saturday,  January  9th,  1869,  and  was  the  most  largely  attended 
of  any  for  many  years.  The  treasurer's  report  gave  the  following  as 
the  condition  of  the  finances  of  the  society. 

Amount  on  hand  last  report $795  61 

Received  from  State  appropriation 140  00 

Receipts  from  other  sources 2 ,  459  50 

$3,395  11 
Premiums  and  expenses 2 ,  676  75 

Balance ., $718  36 


The  following  persons  were  elected  officers  for  the  ensuing  year : 
President,  Sanford  Eysaman ;  Treasurer,  Zenas  Greene ;  Secretary, 
II.  Clay  Hall. 

The  executive  committee  met  on  February  15th,  1869,  and  com- 
pleted a  Premium  list  for  the  year  1869,  as  large  as  any  ever  offered 
by  the  society. 

The  annual  fair  of  the  society  for  1868,  was  appointed  to  be  held 
in  September,  but  as  has  been  the  case  frequently  before,  was  post- 
poned from  stress  of  weather,  until  the  first  week  of  October.  Ample 
provision  was  however  made  for  the  care  of  articles  on  exhibition 
during  the  recess,  at  a  large  expense  to  the  society,  but  greatly  to  the 
satisfaction  of  exhibitors. 
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The  weather  on  the  three  days  of  the  fair  in  October,  was  favorable, 
and  the  attendance  was  very  large,  especially  npon  the  third  day. 

The  display  of  neat  stock  was  line,  especially  in  grade  cattle,  and 
the  display  of  fruit  and  vegetables  exceeded  that  of  1867.  Over 
$1,500  was  distributed  in  premiums,  in  addition  to  books  and  medals. 

H.  CLAY  HALL, 

Secretary. 

GREENE. 

Report  of  the  President,  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  of  the  Greene 
County  Agricultural  Society,  for  the  year  1868. 

The  receipts  of  the  Greene  County  Agricultural  Society,  for  the 
year  1868,  amount  to  eight  hundred  and  thirty-three  dollars  and 
fifty  cents  ($833.50).  The  amount  received  by  voluntary  subscription 
is  two  hundred  and  sixty-six  dollars  ($266).  The  amount  paid  for 
expenses  of  the  society  is  five  hundred  and  fifty  seven  dollars  and 
forty-eight  cents  ($557.48).  The  amount  paid  and  to  be  paid  for 
premiums,  is  six  hundred  and  thirty-five  dollars  and  fifty  cents 
($635.50).  You  will  find  attached  a  full  list  of  the  premiums  awarded 
by  the  Greene  County  Agricultural  Society  for  the  year  1868. 

Peter  P.  Snyder,  President;  Geo.  W.  Russ,  Secretary;  Edwin 
E.  Darby,  Treasurer. 

Annual  Addeess,  by  Solon  Robinson,  at  the  Fair  of  the  Geeene 
County  Agricultueal  Society. 

Mr.  President,  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Greene  County  Agricultural 
/Society  : 

By  the  special  invitation  of  the  officers  of  the  Greene  County 
(N.  Y.)  Agricultural  Society,  I  have  come  to  deliver  your  customary 
annual  address,  at  this  farmer's  festival;  a  holiday  which  comes 
entirely  too  seldom  in  America.  It  should  be  more  appreciated. 
How  shall  I  make  this  talk  to  Greene  County  farmers  practical, 
interesting,  instructive  ? 

I  am  known  to  some  of  you  as  an  agricultural  writer,  and  as  one 
who  has  frequently  spoken  before  agricultural  societies.  Yet  I  am  a 
stranger  here.  I  know  nothing  of  the  peculiarities  of  farming  in  this 
county.  There  may  be  some  good  farmers,  which  I  could  point  to 
as  models,  if  I  knew  them.  There  may  be  others  which  I  ought  to 
skin  as  badly  as  they  skin  their  farms,  and  hold  them  up  as  examples 
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to  be  avoided.  Let  them  rest  easy.  I  don't  know  them.  I  cannot 
therefore  raise  a  laugh,  at  some  miserable  farmer's  expense.  Indeed 
I  have  nothing  for  you  to  laugh  at.  I  have  only  a  serious  talk  for 
you  to  listen  to  and  think  about  afterwards.  I  hope  to  be  more 
instructing  than  amusing.  It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  I  shall  not  be 
tiresome  to  any  one  beside  myself.  I  ask  your  indulgence  while  I 
read  what  I  have  to  say.  I  should  have  preferred  a  plain  talk  with 
you,  answering  your  questions ;  thus  making  my  discourse  local. 
Now  it  must  be  more  general.  And  what  shall  it  be  ?  I  have  selected 
a  theme  seldom  treated  of  by  those  who  make  agricultural  addresses. 

Geology,  is  the  science  that  treats  of  the  formation  of  the  earth. 
It  is  not  often  taught  in  common  schools — it  is  still  more  seldom 
studied  by  farmers.  Perhaps  some  of  those  present  will  now  ask  if  I 
am  going  to  give  a  lecture  upon  this  subject,  and  if  I  reply  yes,  will 
tell  me  that  geology  is  something  that  don't  interest  farmers.  My 
friend,  if  that  is  your  opinion,  I  intend  to  convince  you  that  you  are 
mistaken — that  farmers  are  deeply  interested  in  this  science. 

Every  person  who  owns,  or  occupies  land,  if  it  is  only  a  garden 
spot,  should  be  acquainted  with  its  formation,  and  what  constitutes 
productive  soil.  This  is  what  geology  teaches.  But  I  am  not  going 
to  teach  it ;  I  am  only  going  to  throw  out  some  hints  which  will 
make  you  think  more  upon  the  question  of  how  the  soil  is  formed — 
how  it  is  abused — worn  out — exhausted  of  its  fertility ;  and  how  it 
may  be  renovated ;  or  what  is  better  still,  kept  always  in  its  primitive 
condition — always  as  good  as  when  first  cleared  of  timber.  This  I 
believe  possible  and  profitable.  This  is  good  farming.  If  there  is  a 
farm  in  this  county,  that  is  not  as  profitably  productive  as  it  was 
when  first  cleared  it  has  been  badly  farmed.  Its  owner  has  never 
studied  geology.  By  it  he  may  learn  that  no  soil,  however  formed, 
can  bear  eternal  cropping,  and  carrying  away  its  products,  without 
destroying  its  power  to  produce.  Yet  I  believe  this  very  system  is 
practised  in  this  county.  I  believe  meadows  have  been  mown,  until 
they  are  not  worth  mowing.  Although  they  still  give  a  small  yield 
of  hay,  it  is  worthless  stuff.  It  only  serves  to  fill  up — it  sells  for  a 
mean  price,  because  it  will  neither  make  fat  nor  muscle ;  and  for 
manure,  one  ton  of  clover  is  worth  five  tons  of  trash  gathered  from  a 
poor  old  hide-bound,  worn  out  meadow.  Growing  such  grass,  or 
mowing  such  meadows,  is  not  good  farming  No  man  can  afford  to 
mow  land  that  produces  less  than  two  tons  of  good  rich  hay  per  acre, 
and  every  man  can  grow  that  more  profitably  than  he  can  grow  less. 
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If  lie  grows  less  lie  is  not  a  good  farmer.  He  lias  not  studied  geology. 
If  he  had,  he  would  have  learned  that  whenever  the  surface  of  the 
earth  has  been  worn  so  as  to  be  unproductive,  he  has  the  same  source 
of  fertility  a  little  lower  down,  which  can  be  reached  by  the  subsoil 
plow,  the  spade,  and  underdraining. 

Geology  is  not  an  abstruse  science,  which  farmers,  or  farmers' 
children  cannot  study.  It  is  not  alone  for  colleges  and  learned 
professors.  It  is  for  the  common  people — the  class  most  deeply 
interested — for  it  is  the  earth  that  produces  all  food,  and  its  cultiva- 
tors are  the  source  of  all  wealth.  I  feel  proud  that  I  have  always 
been  identified  with  American  farmers.  I  have  used  all  kinds  of 
farming  tools  with  my  own  hands,  from  the  old  Berkshire  plow  to 
the  finest  cast  steel ;  and  from  the  sickle  to  the  reaping  machine ; 
from  the  flail  and  willow  fan,  up  through  all  the  grades  to  the  present 
perfect  machinery.  But  when  I  was  a  boy,  I  never  learned  what 
made  the  straw  stand  upright,  or  that  geology  had  anything  to  do 
wTith  holding  up  heads  of  grain,  to  ripen  their  food  in  Heaven's 
sunshine.  I  had  no  books  nor  teacher  to  tell  me  these  great  truths. 
Do  the  children  here  have  any  better  opportunity  in  their  common 
schools  ?  Do  they  know  that  one  of  the  hardest  flinty  rocks  is  used 
by  nature  to  give  this  strength  to  the  straw  ?  Do  they  want  to  know 
how  this  quartz  was  dissolved,  and  spread  upon  the  growing  stalks  ? 
Then  the  parent  or  teacher  should  be  able  to  answer :  "  That  alkali 
has  the  power  of  dissolving  the  fine  particles  of  flint,  portions  of  fine 
sand,  converting  it  into  silicate  of  potash,  a  liquid  that  the  plants  can 
take  up  and  digest,  as  easily  as  we  can  digest  our  food." 

"  And  whence  comes  this  alkali  % "  they  will  next  inquire.  From 
ashes,  the  most  readily,  for  they  afford  much  potash  ;  also  from  lime ; 
and  it  is  one  of  the  offices  of  stable  manure  to  furnish  this  indis- 
pensable ingredient,  in  the  manufacture  of  silica,  to  give  strength  to 
the  straw,  as  well  as  to  give  potash  to  all  fruits  and  grain — in  short, 
to  make  the  earth  productive,  where  it  otherwise  would  be  barren. 

If  we  are  rational  beings  we  shall  all  realize  that  the  foundation  of 
civilization  is  a  productive  soil ;  and  that,  unless  we  would  revert  to 
savagism,  we  should  exercise  all  our  skill  to  preserve  its  greatest  fer- 
tility. How  can  we  exercise  such  skill  without  a  knowledge  of  what 
are  the  constituents  of  the  ground  we  cultivate.  As  we  improve  in 
this  knowledge  we  shall  advance  all  other  conditions  of  life. 

It  is  for  this  that  I  ask  you  to  think  a  little  upon  this  question  of 
geology  for  farmers.     Since  soils  are  so  various  in  their  character, 
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tliey  should  be  studied  geologically  as  well  as  chemically.  The  far- 
mer should  be  able  to  determine  at  once  whence  his  soil  is  derived ; 
since  all  comes  from  the  decomposition  of  rocks ;  and  where  that  is 
most  recent,  there  the  earth  is  least  productive.  Indeed,  in  the  first 
stage,  the  earth  is  only  fitted  to  produce  the  coarsest  plants,  such  as 
mosses  and  ferns,  which  do  not  sustain  the  life  of  a  single  race  of 
animals ;  although  a  few  of  the  most  progressed  mosses  are  used  in 
cookery.  But  naturalists  declare  that  ferns  are  absolutely  worthless 
as  food  for  any  thing  living — that  they  do  not  sustain  insect  life — that 
nothing  feeds  upon  them  —  nothing  eats  them  except  as  a  sort  of 
idle  pastime,  as  we  sometimes  chew  a  bit  of  wood,  leaf  or  bark.  Yet 
how  often  do  we  see  meadows  where  nearly  one  half  of  the  bulk 
mown,  cured,  carted  and  stored  up  for  winter  fodder  is  composed  of 
"ferns — familiarly  known,  when  large,  as  "  brakes."  Not  only  are  these 
plants  worthless  as  cattle  feed,  but  equally  so  for  manure.  I  doubt 
whether  ten  tons  of  fern  hay  in  the  compost  heap,  are  worth  as  much 
as  ten  hundred  pounds  of  clover.  Upon  the  farm  where  I  spent  my 
boyhood,  I  believe  more  tons  of  ferns  than  clover  were  cured  for  hay 
every  year.  Are  there  any  such  in  this  county  ?  If  so,  they  sadly 
need  reconstructing  by  under-draining,  frequent  plowing  and  rich 
manuring,  until  they  will  grow  more  profitable  crops. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  geological  age  of  ferns  is  not  an  age  of 
animals.  There  was  no  sustenance  for  them.  We  should  learn  a 
lesson  from  this  great  geological  fact.  The  most  profuse  flora  that 
has  ever  clothed  the  earth,  was  in  the  carboniferous  era — the  period 
preceding  the  formation  of  our  coal  beds.  Yet  no  flock  nor  herd 
could  have  lived  upon  those  greenest  of  pastures,  because  the  herbage 
was  precisely  of  the  same  character  that  we  now  find  in  abundance 
upon  some  of  the  farms  of  men  who  grow  ferns  instead  of  clover. 

The  plants  most  useful  to  man  preceded  him  only  a  brief  geologic 
period,  and  it  is  very  certain  that  growing  this  class  does  not  exhaust 
a  soil.  It  will  progress  a  primitive  earth  to  the  highest  state  of  use- 
fulness. The  more  the  earth  produces  the  more  it  will ;  and  the  more 
it  is  worked  the  richer  it  becomes ;  provided  you  do  not  carry  off  the 
crops  until  its  strength  is  exhausted;  nor  expose  it  naked  to  the  sun, 
and  wind,  and  rain,  which  never  enrich  the  earth  while  it  lies  dormant. 

Plow  in  the  sunshine,  air  and  dew,  and  mix  them  with  the  earth 
while  you  pulverize  it  finely,  and  it  will  improve. 

Let  me  impress  upon  your  minds  this  one  great  geological  fact : 
In  the  beginning,  there  was  no  soil — nothing  like  what  we  call  dirt. 
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This  lias  all  come  from  the  disintegration  of  rocks;  and  fertility 
depends  upon  how  far  this  is  advanced  by  natural  causes,  or  by  the 
aid  of  man's  skill.  And  this  disintegration  is  continually  progressing. 
How  can  the  earth  become  unproductive?  It  is  only  the  badly 
managed  fields  that  wear  out — those  which  have  been  robbed  of  their 
fertility  by  carrying  away  all  the  crops — as  literally  starved  as  any 
old  horse  that  some  cruel  owner  has  turned  out  to  die  upon  the  com- 
mons. Yet  such  worn  out  land  can  be  renovated  with  manure,  or 
lime,  ashes,  plaster,  salt  and  fine  pulverizing.  There  are  many  farms 
which  have  inexhaustable  beds  of  muck.  In  these  the  farmer  has  all 
the  manure  he  needs.  He  may  go  on  with  his  skinning  process  of 
selling  all  his  hay  and  straw,  keeping  but  few  cattle  and  making  less 
manure  than  he  ought  to  use  upon  a  garden  spot,  if  he  will  make 
manure  out  of  his  muck  beds.  You  need  not  tell  me  that  you  have 
tried  muck  and  proved  it  of  no  value.  If  you  failed  it  was  because 
you  did  not  understand  geology.  It  was  a  failure  through  error,  not 
fact.  Some  muck  needs  composting  with  lime,  salt  or  animal  matters, 
to  change  its  crude  nature,  turning  it  into  manure  or  food  for  plants. 

There  are  several  good  books  upon  muck  and  its  uses,  and  how  to 
prepare  it.  Some  swamps  are  filled  with  peat,  which  is  naturally 
better  for  fuel  than  fertilizing.  In  its  natural  state  it  is  no  better 
than  saw-dust  or  tan-bark  for  manure ;  and  some  of  it  is  as  naturally 
destitute  of  fertilizing  power  as  pine  saw-dust,  which  is  nearly  worth- 
less. Perhaps  it  was  such  as  this  which  you  used,  and  failed.  If  so 
you  need  to  know  a  little  more  of  the  science  of  geology.  It  is  only 
by  gross  mismanagement,  and  inattention  to  nature's  immutable  laws, 
that  any  land  should  ever  become  unfertile. 

"When  you  have  worn  down  the  Catskill  mountains,  and  used  up 
all  their  substance  in  growing  food  crops,  you  have  not  even  made  a 
beginning  of  wearing  out  the  earth.  The  great  source  of  fertility 
will  never  be  exhausted.  The  more  you  grind  these  rocks  the  more 
they  will  produce.  Plow  deep,  you  cannot  cut  through  the  crust,  nor 
exhaust  the  source  of  fertility.  You  may  mismanage  it,  and  make 
certain  portions  unproductive ;  not  all.  Let  us  reflect  a  moment. 
What  is  the  thickness  of  what  we  call  the  crust,  or  outside  coat  of 
this  globe.  Pile  up  a  thousand  sheets  of  paper  to  represent  the  earth  ; 
remove  one,  and  it  is  comparatively  equivalent  to  removing  four 
miles  depth  of  the  earth's  surface.  The  deepest  mine  ever  dug,  does 
not  equal  a  scratch  of  a  pin  upon  your  body.  The  finest  portions  of 
soil  are  volcanic  ashes.     This  is  most  productive.     Next,  alluvion  of 
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rivers,  or  bottoms  of  drained  lakes.  Such  is  the  grand  prairie  of 
Illinois,  and  the  Mississippi  bottoms,  where  a  hundred  successive  crops 
of  Indian  corn  have  not  impaired  the  product. 

As  a  general  thing,  ferruginous  soils  are  not  productive.  Sulphate 
of  iron,  in  excess,  renders  land  barren  until  exposed  to  the  air  and 
heavily  limed.  Yet  iron  is  beneficial  to  orchards,  particularly  pears. 
Blacksmith  cinders  are  sometimes  used  with  great  advantage.  They 
soon  decompose  in  the  air,  earth  and  moisture,  and  are  absorbed  by 
plants,  and  eventually  the  iron  exhibits  itself  in  our  blood,  and  we 
grow  strong  upon  the  waste  of  the  iron  workers'  forge.  So  in  time 
the  farmer  will  eat  up  his  old  plows  and  harrows.  It  may  be  you 
will  think  it  a  hard  sort  of  diet,  but  I  assure  you  it  is  wholesome. 

In  arable  districts,  we  find  what  we  suppose  to  be  primitive  rocks 
of  the  plutonic  order,  which  includes  granite,  gneiss,  porphyry,  horn- 
blende, trap,  quartz,  schist,  etc. ;  but  as  a  general  thing  wherever  the 
land  is  most  arable,  the  rocks  are  of  a  secondary  character ;  and 
whenever  the  earth  is  in  the  condition  that  we  call  soil,  and  that  of 
the  most  fertile  sort,  the  rocks  have  not  only  been  reduced  by  the 
first  process  of  disintegration,  but  by  a  great  many  subsequent  ones, 
until  the  particles  are  so  perfectly  comminuted,  and  those  of  the 
various  rocks  so  blended  and  triturated  with  the  ashes  of  vegetable 
growth  that  no  one  but  a  skillful  analytic  chemist  can  separate  the 
constituents.  Even  then,  he  will  fail  to  trace  them  back  to  their 
primitive  state. 

"  Hard  as  granite,"  "  eternal  as  rocks,"  are  common  expressions. 
Yet  there  are  vast  tracks  where  the  granite  has  become  soft  as  clay  or 
sand.  It  is  so  upon  Manhattan  island.  This  is  particularly  the  case 
with  gneiss  rock,  which  is  of  a  stratified,  softer  character,  than  com- 
pact, or  blue  granite.  Connecticut  and  eastern  New  York,  are  made 
up  almost  entirely  of  decomposed  gneiss,  which  contains  much  potash, 
and  that  enriches  a  soil  which  looks  coarse  and  unproductive.  What 
is  wanted  in  all  cultivation,  is  fine  pulverization.  The  best  natural 
soils  are  those  finest  pulverized,  and  intimately  blended ;  where  all 
the  different  minerals  have  been  mixed  together.  Hence  the  richness 
of  alluvions.  And  these  are  most  valuable  where  the  best  kind  of 
plants  have  grown  the  longest,  and  thus  progressed  the  minerals 
through  the  refining  power  of  vegetation ;  fitting  them  for  the  pro- 
duction of  wheat,  fruits,  domestic  animals,  and  absorption  into  our 
own  bodies.  'Tis  thus  of  earth,  that  man  is  formed.  By  what  minute 
atoms  of  a  mountain  of  limestone,  do  we  get  our  bones !     And  of 
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how  much  value  are  bones  for  future  progression  through  plants  and 
animals,  some  of  us  have  learned  in  the  use  of  bone  manure — phos- 
phate of  lime. 

And  have  you  ever  reflected  how  that  mountain  of  limestone 
was  formed  1  The  theory  is,  that  it  has  all  progressed  through  living 
animals,  in  the  same  way  that  we  know  at  the  present  time  the  waters 
of  the  ocean  are  progressing  through  the  minute  coral  animals  into 
reefs,  rocks,  and  submerged  mountains  of  limestone.  So  on  land  we 
frequently  see  vast  beds  of  marl  in  all  stages  between  perfect  shells 
and  solid  rock.  In  the  St.  Augustine  region  of  Florida,  the  only 
visible  rock  is  composed  entirely  of  broken  shells,  cemented  together 
so  firmly  as  to  make  a  good  building  material,  hewed  into  shape  with 
axes.  Here  we  know  that  the  whole  mass  was  once  alive,  and  in 
some  of  the  older  formations  of  limestone  we  can  discover  the  same 
truth.  We  can  thus  see  the  crude  materials  of  the  earth's  crust, 
progressing  toward  a  condition  that  will  fit  them  for  absorption  into 
the  human  system,  through  such  food  plants  as  we  consume,  either 
directly,  or  in  the  meat  of  various  animals,  which  are  only  a  verifica- 
tion of  that  great  truth,  that  "  All  flesh  is  grass." 

If  an  animal,  in  all  its  life,  should  eat  nothing  but  milk  and  grass, 
we  should  find  that  the  great  chemical  laboratory  of  nature  had  still 
converted  a  portion  of  this  liquid,  and  watery  food,  into  masses  of 
lime,  as  solid  as  the  corals  or  shelly  animals.  And  these  bones  being 
thus  progressed,  are  far  better  fitted  to  enter  again  into  similar  com- 
ponent parts  of  living  animals,  than  are  the  same  substances  when 
found  in  a  crude  state,  as  they  exist  in  nature.  For  the  same  reason 
the  potash  of  plants  is  more  valuable  for  new  plants  than  the  potash 
of  granite  rocks,  in  which  it  exists  abundantly.  But  these  when 
sufficiently  pulverized,  become  fertile,  a*  well  as  lime  rocks  and  slate. 

Lime,  whether  carbonate,  sulphate  or  phosphate,  is  generally  useful 
to  all  cultivated  crops.  Yet  some  magnesian  limestone,  burnt  and 
applied  to  soil,  has  proved  detrimental  for  several  years.  I  believe 
the  best  lime  for  farmers  comes  from  oyster  shells,  or  marl,  which  is 
a  product  of  small  shells.  Limestone  clay  lands  are  always  pro- 
ductive ;  witness  the  blue  grass  region  of  Kentucky  and  other  western 
States.  The  alluvial  portions  produce  wonderful  crops  of  Indian 
corn,  and  will,  some  future  day,  give  a  great  yield  of  sugar,  from 
beets;  which  I  believe  will  yet  prove  a  staple  industry  of  American 
farms,  as  it  has  in  France  and  Germany.  One  of  the  curious  facts 
connected  with  this  great  Kentucky  limestone  region,  is  that  the 
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rock  in  many  places  appears  to  be  formed  of  a  mass  of  shells, 
cemented  together.  These,  or  their  forms,  are  often  traceable  as 
though  imbedded  in  a  plastic  mass  which  has  hardened  into  lime- 
stone. Sometimes  the  rock  looks  as  though  the  animals  had  been 
broken  or  coarsely  ground,  and  mixed  up  and  thus  solidified,  by 
great  pressure.  When  this  rock  is  decomposed  and  becomes  soil,  can 
any  one  doubt  that  such  a  mass  of  matter,  once  living  animals,  should 
be  more  fertile  than  the  decomposed  gneiss  or  any  other  primitive 
rock  that  had  not  undergone  the  progressive  stages  of  vegetable  and 
animal  life,  by  which  particles  are  reduced  to  the  finest  possible  con- 
dition ?  It  is  this  condition  of  elements  that  accounts  for  the  won- 
derful productions  of  the  principal  western  States.  And  the  same 
thing  will  continue  their  fertility,  in  spite  of  bad  farming,  so  long  as 
nature  continues  the  disintegration  of  this  vast  mass  of  ancient 
animal  matter. 

Decomposed  argillaceous  rocks,  particularly  when  micaceous,  make 
good  grape  soils.  Witness  the  vineyards  around  Crooked  Lake,  N".  Y., 
where  the  vines  grow  so  finely  among  the  mass  of  broken  slate  of 
those  steep  hill  sides,  llica  affords  potash,  which  grapes  must  have, 
and  potash  is  also  one  of  the  best  manures  for  many  other  crops.  It 
is  a  prime  necessity  in  growing  wheat ;  and  wheat,  of  all  the  things 
grown  for  human  food,  is  the  most  important ;  because  it  is  the  greatest 
brain  producing  food  consumed  by  man.  All  great  wheat  eating 
nations  are  in  advance  of  those  who  subsist  mostly  upon  coarser  food. 
Yet  the  area  capable  of  producing  wheat,  is  extremely  limited,  com- 
pared with  the  whole  surface  of  the  earth,  and  is  lessening  annually ; 
for  thousands  of  farms  which  once  gave  great  wheat  crops,  yield  them 
no  longer.  In  many  cases,  the  power  to  produce  this  excellent  grain 
has  been  exhausted  by  injudicious  farming.  We  are  apt  to  speak  of 
wheat  as  a  crop  peculiarly  suited  to  anew  land."  As  you  understand 
the  term,  so  it  is.  But  that  is  not  new  land.  It  is  only  newly  cleared 
of  timber,  and  is  filled  with  potash,  which  the  wheat  must  have. 
New  land  is  the  detritus  of  rocks,  in  its  first  stages,  when  it  only 
grows  ferns  and  mosses,  or  other  plants  that  afford  no  food,  not  even 
a  nut  for  a  squirrel,  or  berry  for  a  bird.  New  land  is  worth  nothing 
to  man  until  further  progressed ;  and  when  just  right  for  the  wheat 
grower,  it  is  soon  rendered  by  bad  management,  wholly  unproductive. 
Yet  a  properly  cultivated  field  will  never  become  exhausted,  although 
it  will  not  forever  continue  to  yield  grain  crops,  nor  any  other  plants 
which  are  harvested  and  carried  away  from  the  land,  without  restoring 
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to  it  any  of  the  waste  portions  or  their  equivalents.  But  a  field  will 
always  retain  its  original  fertility,  and  give  support  to  man  and  beast, 
if  all  that  is  taken  from  it  in  grain  or  grass,  or  roots,  be  restored  to  it 
in  excrementitious  matters. 

The  reason  why  any  soil  has  become  exhausted,  is  because  it  has 
been  abused.  To  restore  it  again,  in  many  cases  only  requires  us  to 
look  for  a  new  soil  underneath  that  which  has  been  robbed  or  worn 
out.  By  increasing  the  deptli  of  the  plowing,  fertility  is  often  restored. 
As  a  general  thing,  to  bring  it  back  to  the  condition  of  good  wheat 
soil,  it  will  be  necessary  to  add  the  mineral  elements  that  have  been 
carried  away,  particularly  lime  and  potash ;  together  with  humus, 
made  from  decayed  vegetable  matter,  or  by  animals.  Lime,  either 
carbonate,  sulphate  or  phosphate,  is  a  necessity  upon  any  soil  that  has 
formerly  grown  wheat,  to  bring  it  again  into  a  productive  condition. 
All  cereals,  wheat  most  of  all,  and  all  animals,  both  in  their  milk 
and  bones,  exhaust  land  of  phosphate  of  lime,  until  it  will  not  grow 
wheat. 

Five  hundred  pounds  of  bone  dust  upon  an  acre,  has  often  doubled 
the  yield  of  grain ;  and  the  same  weight  of  salt  has  quadrupled  the 
growth  of  grass.  Some  farms  are  almost  worthless  for  grazing  or 
mowing,  unless  annually  dressed  with  about  one  hundred. pounds  per 
acre  of  plaster  (sulphate  of  lime.) 

In  some  sections,  farming  could  not  be  profitably  conducted  without 
lime.  Indeed,  many  of  the  worst  worn-out  farms  in  Pennsylvania, 
Delaware,  Maryland  and  Virginia,  have  been  restored  by  lime,  and 
are  now  very  productive  in  wheat.  The  first  step  toward  restoration, 
if  the  soil  is  clayey,  is  drainage  and  deeper  plowing.  In  all  cases  it 
should  have  a  more  perfect  disintegration,  a  finer  and  deeper  tilth. 
The  next  step  is  to  get  the  land  in  grass  or  clover.  There  is  no  other 
way  by  which  a  grain  crop  can  be  manured  so  effectively  and  cheaply 
as  by  an  inverted  sod.  But  it  must  not  be  a  bare  one,  which  has  been 
mown  down  to  the  surface,  and  then  gnawed  still  lower.  Let  the  sod 
bear  a  full  crop,  all  that  it  can  be  made  to  produce  by  a  dressing  of 
manure,  or  some  special  fertilizer,  and  turn  that  under,  and  its  decay 
will  produce  corn,  wheat,  potatoes,  turnips,  fruits,  or  any  other  crop 
desired. 

A  farmer  of  Warren  County,  New  Jersey,  has  said  to  me  since  I 
wrote  the  preceding  part  of  this  discourse,  that  many  worn-out  farms 
in  that  county  have  been  renovated  by  the  use  of  lime  and  clover. 
He  says :  "  We  can  now  grow  wheat  or  any  other  crop,  and  our  land 
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produces  more  than  twice  as  much  as  it  did  before  we  commenced 
using  lime  and  growing  clover  for  manure.  It  is  the  cheapest  fertilizer 
ever  applied.  We  have  also  learned  the  value  of  nature's  manure 
beds,  the  swamps.  Besides  doubling  our  grain  crops,  we  are  now 
able  to  keep  twice  as  much  stock  as  formerly,  and  keep  it  better,  and 
therefore  our  supply  of  animal  manure  is  not  only  larger,  but  far 
better  in  quality.  By  this  system,  instead  of  wearing  out  our  farms, 
they  actually  appear  to  be  growing  better  and  better  every  year.  If 
not  sadly  abused,  our  soil  would  never  wear  out.  Whenever  you  see 
an  impoverished  farm,  you  may  be  sure  it  has  been  robbed." 

How  to  retain  the  fertility  of  a  wheat  soil  where  it  exists,  is  per- 
haps more  important  than  how  to  restore  it  where  it  has  been  abused 
until  it  is  no  longer  productive.  The  importance  of  this  question 
will  become  more  apparent  when  we  consider  that  a  good  wheat  soil 
is  good  for  almost  every  other  crop  necessary  to  be  grown,  to  advance 
our  condition  in  the  scale  of  civilization. 

It  is  not  the  mere  matter  of  wheat  bread  that  elevates  a  wheat 
growing  people.  It  is  because  their  soil  is  generally  productive  of 
other  cereals  and  nutritious  vegetables  and  fruit,  the  growth  of  which 
enhances  the  comforts  of  life,  and  all  that  makes  our  stay  upon  earth 
desirable. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  it  was  long  ago  written  by  a  wise  man,  that 
"  bread  is  the  staff  of  life,"  when  we  cast  our  .eyes  over  the  world  and 
see  how  much  of  life  rests  upon  that  staff. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  man  should  live  by  bread  alone,  because 
wherever  the  soil  is  capable  of  producing  breadstuffs  in  the  highest 
perfection,  there  the  people  can  enjoy  rich  fruits,  and  the  best  of 
meats,  in  greatest  abundance. 

Upon  such  a  soil,  too,  except  in  the  early  period  of  its  occupation, 
the  people  will  be  mainly  well  housed,  full  fed,  and  finely  clothed, 
and  surrounded  with  ample  conveniences  and  comforts  of  life — some 
of  which  we  will  talk  about  by  and  by. 

Let  it  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  growth  of  wheat  by  any  nation  of 
people,  to  such  an  extent  that  all  can  be  fed  upon  it,  not  only  promotes 
all  that  adheres  to  civilization,  but  that  it  is  one  of  the  strongest  evi- 
dences that  civilization  is  advancing,  and  the  people  as  a  whole  are 
improving  in  morals,  intelligence,  religion  and  happiness. 

This  is  proved  by  facts,  patent  to  every  observer,  throughout  all  the 
wheat-growing  and  wheat-eating  States  of  this  country.  Also  in  the 
fact  that  no  nation  of  barbarians  are  wheat  growers.     Its  growth  and 
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use  belong  to  those  who  cultivate  the  peaceful  arts.  "Where  wheat 
comes  in,  savagism  goes  out.  Contrast  the  character,  comforts, 
homes  and  general  appearance  of  the  people  of  a  wheat-growing 
country,  with  those  of  a  people  whose  principal  diet  is  of  coarse 
grain ;  or  crude,  watery  roots ;  or  the  flesh  of  wild  animals ;  or  that 
of  the  very  lowest  and  most  filthy  one  which  man  has  domesticated, 
and  you  will  need  no  other  argument — no  other  inducement,  to  urge 
you  to  exert  all  your  energies  to  keep  this  a  wheat  producing  country. 

Now,  what  constitutes  a  good  wheat  soil  ? 

It  is  simply  a  really  rich  loam,  where  clay  predominates,  and  water 
does  not  stand  upon  the  surface,  nor  stagnate  in  the  subsoil.  All 
attempts  to  grow  wheat  upon  land  that  is  so  flat,  and  has  a  soil  so 
tenacious  that  the  surface  water  does  not  readily  drain  away,  or  only 
settles  into  the  subsoil,  no  matter  how  rich  and  how  perfect  in  every 
other  particular,  will  bring  disappointment  oftener  than  they  will 
wheat.     Yet  such  land,  when  underdrained,  is  the  most  valuable. 

Some  land  has  a  dry  surface,  but  retentive  subsoil,  which  will  give 
a  good  yield,  whenever  the  season  happens  to  suit  its  peculiarity. 
Such  land  always  pays  for  underdraining. 

As  a  general  rule,  we  may  say  that  clay  lands  are  the  best  for  wheat. 
But  we  may  be  well  assured  that  such  land  requires  a  great  deal  of 
working,  even  when  it  is  thoroughly  drained.  Indeed,  the  more  it  is 
plowed  and  finely  pulverized,  the  better.  Some  wheat  growers  in 
Europe  find  their  account  improved  by  six  or  eight  plowings. 

Is  it  not  time  for  the  whole  people  of  America  to  be  aroused  to  the 
truth,  that  as  a  nation  of  farmers  we  are  pursuing  the  same  course  that 
has  destroyed,  in  the  wasteful  culture  of  tobacco  and  cotton,  land 
enough  for  an  empire  ?  For  it  is  not  alone  those  crops  that  wear  out 
the  soil.  They  have  worn  it  most  rapidly — most  visibly  ;  but  there  is 
a  broad  field  where  neither  cotton  or  tobacco  ever  grew,  that  has  been 
shamefully  abused  by  those  who  should  have  cultured  it  with  the 
greatest  care. 

Counting  the  age  of  America,  from  the  time  our  ancestors  landed  in 
Virginia  in  1607,  or  at  Plymouth  in  1620,  how  new,  compared  with 
China,  it  must  appear.  Yet,  compared  with  that  country,  how  worn- 
out  and  exhausted  of  fertility  our  country  has  become.  How  this 
fertility  can  be  restored,  is  now  the  most  important  national  question. 
It  is  one  that  comes  home  to  more  hearth-stones  than  any  other.  The 
"  reconstruction  "  of  the  seceded  soil  is  of  far  greater  importance  than 
the  reconstruction  of  any  branch  of  political  power  or  "policy." 
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How  this  reconstruction  is  to  be  effected,  is  the  great  question.  It 
will  intrude  itself  into  the  family  circle  of  more  than  half  of  the 
farmers  in  one-third  of  the  States. 

In  my  opinion  the  "  how  "  will  come,  whenever  they  acknowledge 
Grass  as  King.  Where  he  reigns,  there  the  bovine,  ovine  and  equine 
races  live ;  and  man,  and  the  crops  that  sustain  him,  all  flourish,  and 
the  earth  is  glad.  Under  this  head  I  would  include  clover,  though 
not  properly  one  of  the  grasses,  yet  one  of  the  greatest  food  plants  for 
domestic  animals,  and  one  of  the  best  renovating  crops  ever  grown. 
From  one  peck  of  timothy  or  clover  seed,  or  even  less,  sown  upon  an 
acre  of  ground,  you  may  get  one  hundred  and  sixty  loads  of  rich  com- 
post manure.  Each  square  rod  would  furnish  roots  and  stalks  to  fill 
a  one-horse  cart,  and  this  turned  under  by  the  plow,  will  decay  and 
fertilize  the  ground  more  evenly  and  perfectly  than  a  load  from  the 
barn-yard — a  load  of  manure  to  every  rod  of  surface. 

And  here  is  another  serious  question  for  a  large  number  of  farmers. 
In  all  the  old  States  we  have  destroyed  the  forests,  to  such  an  extent 
that  we  have  not  timber  enough  for  our  necessities,  except  purchased 
at  prices  which  are  burdensome  to  those  who  obtain  all  their  means 
to  purchase  from  the  cultivation  of  a  sadly  abused  soil. 

This  universal  sweeping  away  of  forests  has  greatly  affected  the 
climatic  condition  of  the  country.  It  has  grown  arid  and  less  pro- 
ductive ;  bleak  and  more  uncomfortable  for  man  and  beast,  and  less 
healthy.  Mill  streams  have  dried  up,  and  mills  gone  to  decay.  But 
worst  of  all,  the  shelter  of  the  birds  being  destroyed,  innumerable 
noxious  insects  have  increased,  until  we  are  constantly  in  danger  of 
famine  through  their  depredations,  upon  land  no  longer  productive 
enough  to  withstand  their  ravages.  We  have  already  lost  several 
varieties  of  fruit,  either  from  insects  or  exhaustion  of  soil,  or  change 
in  the  character  of  the  climate,  or  all  combined,  and  our  food  crops 
in  all  the  old  States  are  so  meager  that  the  people  would  starve  if 
they  did  not  find  supplies  in  other  regions  where  the  hand  of  the 
destroyer  has  not  yet  exhausted  the  land  of  its  original  fertility. 

The  importance  of  planting  trees  to  produce  fruit,  timber,  fuel, 
shade,  shelter,  and  to  promote  health,  is  no  longer  to  be  ignored.  We 
must  reclothe  our  hill-tops  with  forests  to  break  the  blasts  of  winter, 
which  freeze  the  fruit  trees  in  the  vales  below.  We  have  destroyed 
the  natural  protection  of  our  arable  fields.  We  have  cut  away  the 
trees  from  rocky  hillsides,  from  ravines  and  broken  waste  spots, 
which  are  nearly  worthless  for  all  other  purposes  beside  growing  fuel 
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and  timber.  We  must  begin  to  plant  in  this  generation,  or  the  evils 
will  come  upon  the  next  with  greatly  increased  force.  Let  the 
question  be  looked  at  now,  as  it  is  looked  at  in  Europe.  Along  all 
roads,  public  and  private,  forest  trees  should  be  planted.  The  roots 
and  shade  may  take  up  some  of  the  strength  of  the  soil,  but  the 
leaves  will  give  back  a  portion  of  it,  while  the  protection  and  value 
of  timber  will  more  than  pay  all  damage.  Besides,  some  trees  do 
not  injure  the  crops  to  any  great  extent.  This  is  the  case  with  locust 
trees.  Grass  grows  in  their  shade  more  luxuriantly  than  anywhere 
else. 

In  all  New  England,  and  portions  of  this  State,  there  is  room 
enough  to  grow  forest  trees  where  the  land  is  unfit  for  cultivation. 
Even  the  veriest  sandy  wastes  have  been  planted  with  seeds  of  pine, 
and  have  proved  more  profitable  than  the  cultivation  of  adjoining 
farms  of  undoubted  fertility.  Every  farmer  who  has  ever  planted  a 
pine  tree  near  his  house,  lias  made  the  most  profitable  investment  of 
labor  ever  applied  to  his  land,  for  he  has  increased  the  saleable  value 
of  the  farm  five  hundred  dollars  for  a  single  tree.  There  are  others, 
also,  planted  by  the  roadside,  which  add  ten  times  their  cost  to  the 
value  of  the  adjoining  land. 

May  we  not  ascribe,  in  a  great  measure,  the  inability  of  farmers  in 
Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  and  part  of  New  York,  to  grow  wheat, 
to  the  denudation  of  the  hills,  and  the  loss  of  the  sheltering  wood- 
land, that  once  gave  protection,  and  by  its  influence  enabled  them  to 
grow  this  necessary  of  civilization.  To  show  the  importance  of 
sheltering  trees,  we  may  note  situations  where  they  have  been  cut 
away,  where  wheat  fails,  though  the  soil  is  not  exhausted,  or  although 
it  may  be  well  fertilized  by  stable  or  other  manures.  Still  it  does 
not  produce  wheat.     Why  ?     Because  it  "  winter  kills.'' 

We  must  realize  the  fact  that  our  fruit  trees  are  not  hardy.  Even 
the  apple,  which  is  the  most  so,  has  nearly  died  out  of  Vermont,  and 
is  gradually  perishing  in  all  the  Northern  States,  just  as  peaches  have 
already  perished. 

We  must  learn  that  fruit  trees,  and  all  of  our  small  fruits,  need 
shelter.  It  is  true,  they  do  withstand  the  winter  exposed  to  all  its 
rigors,  and  so  do  our  domestic  animals.  Yet  who  will  argue  that 
either  are  better  without  protection,  and  not  likely  in  the  end,  either 
in  parent  or  progeny,  to  succumb  for  the  want  of  it? 

Look  at  the  stock  seeking  shelter  in  the  woods  from  piercing 
winds.     Can  wTe   learn  a  lesson  from  these   animals,  dumb    brutes 
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though  they  are  ?  See  how  they  gather  in  sunny  nooks,  or  behind 
rocks  and  clumps  of  bushes.  Be  assured  that  some  of  our  crops 
would  do  the  same,  if  they  possessed  the  power  of  locomotion.  Even 
our  hardiest  winter  grains  are  noted  for  being  most  productive 
"under  the  woods."  That  is,  where  there  is  a  dense  belt  of  timber 
upon  the  coldest  sides.  Are  not  such  situations  sought  for  orchards  I 
In  truth,  shall  we  not  say  that  every  crop  grown,  every  field  we  culti- 
vate, even  where  used  for  pasturage,  is  better  for  this  woodland  pro- 
tection from  northern  blasts,  which  are  often  blasting  in  their  effects. 

I  have  recommended  trees  by  the  roadside.  I  recommend  good 
roads  still  more  earnestly.  In  a  neighborhood  where  they  are  neg- 
lected, you  will  find  a  shiftless  population  and  the  land  deteriorated 
in  value.  As  a  general  rule,  our  way  of  managing  the  public  high- 
ways belongs  to  a  by-gone,  semi-barbarous  age. 

Some  future  generations  will  look  back  upon  this,  full  of  wonder  at 
our  system  of  making  roads,  to  see  how  we  climbed  hills,  when  we 
might  go  around  them ;  and  how  we  labored  to  fence  roads  for  the 
very  poor  economy  of  pasturing  them.  Our  children,  or  their 
children,  will  learn  to  make  roads  comparatively  level,  and  of 
materials  that  will  not  wash  away  in  every  shower;  and  they  will 
find  it  economical  to  grow  grass  and  trees  upon  the  borders ;  and 
that  road  fences  are  enormously  expensive,  and  worse  than  useless — 
they  actually  encourage  men  to  steal.  What  else  is  it  but  stealing, 
if  I  come  upon  your  land  and  gather  the  crop  there  growing  ? 

The  right  to  travel  the  highway  is  all  the  right  I  have.  If  grass, 
fruit,  or  any  other  product  of  the  soil  grows  by  the  side  of  the  path, 
whether  upon  one  side  or  the  other  of  the  'fence,  it  belongs  to  who- 
ever owns  or  occupies  the  adjoining  farms.  Fencing  the  roads  there- 
fore, tends  to  encourage  people  in  the  extremely  unprofitable  and 
dishonest  practice  of  letting  their  cattle  run  at  large,  to  steal  grass 
from  their  neighbors. 

In  many  sections  of  the  country,  it  would  add  to  the  value  of 
farms,  if  the  roadside  walls  were  broken  up,  and  the  materials  used 
to  macadamize  the  track,  or  build  drains  to  carry  off  water  from  the 
road.  This  would  be  practical  economy,  as  the  expense  of  fencing 
would  be  lessened,  and  the  highways  improved. 

Wherever  we  find  good  roads  prevail,  as  the  rule  of  any  country, 
we  generally  find  prosperous  farmers ;  with  schools  and  churches,  in  a 
flourishing  condition.  If  the  farms  are  worn  out,  the  roads  are 
ditto ;  and  schools,  if  they  exist  at  all,  will  be  found  in  some  misera- 
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ble,  dilapidated  old  building,  the  very  sight  of  which  tends  to  disgust 
children  with  the  whole  system  of  common  school  education.  Yet 
it  should  embody  all  that  is  desirable  for  our  sons  and  daughters  to 
acquire.  The  district  school  house  should  tend  to  elevate  the  minds 
of  children  both  in  an  sesthetical  and  hygienic  point  of  view.  Yet 
all  that  is  useful  for  a  child  to  know  is  not  learned  inside  of  a  close 
stove-heated  room,  however  finely  it  may  be  furnished,  and  much 
more  will  the  failure  be,  if  the  school  is  kept  in  an  old  tumble-down 
rookery.  And  have  you  ever  thought  how  much  the  characters  of 
children  are  affected  by  the  houses  in  which  they  are  born  and  grow 
to  manhood  ?  Upon  this  subject  a  long  and  useful  discourse  might 
be  written.  Here,  I  have  only  time  to  ask  you  to  think.  It  is 
morally  impossible  for  any  man  who  owns  a  farm  house,  which  is 
hardly  a  fit  home  for  his  pigs,  much  less  for  his  children,  to  give  this 
subject  an  hour  of  serious  consideration,  without  at  once  resolving 
upon  improvement. 

It  is  a  crime  which  should  entitle  a  man  to  a  severe  punishment  to 
compel  his  wife  to  do  the  slavish  labor  of  a  farm  house,  in  one  that  is 
inconvenient  and  uncomfortable  as  some  of  them  are. 

Shall  I  tell  you  what  I  think  every  farmer  should  provide  for  the 
convenience  and  comfort  of  his  family  ? 

In  the  first  place,  the  kitchen  should  be  one  of  the  most  cheerful, 
light  and  airy  rooms  in  the  house ;  for  it  is  in  that  room  that  "  mother 
and  the  children  "  spend  most  of  their  early  life.  It  should  be  cool  in 
Summer  and  warm  in  Winter.  There  should  be  a  shed  at  the  back 
door,  and  a  great  spreading  shade  tree  a  few  steps  distant. 

An  unfailing  supply  of  soft  water  should  be  within  ten  feet  of  the 
fire.  A  cistern  can  be  built  for  twenty-five  dollars,  that  will  hold 
fifty  barrels  of  rain-water.  It  is  only  to  dig  a  hole  in  the  ground  and 
plaster  it  with  cement,  two  coats.  No  brick  walls  are  needed ;  and 
two  barrels  of  cement  will  plaster  a  cistern  six  feet  wide  and  six  feet 
deep,  and  that  will  hold  1,260  gallons. 

Water  being  provided,  fuel  should  be  made  equally  convenient. 
The  very  best  cooking  range  or  stove  that  can  be  provided  is  none  too 
good  for  a  farmer's  kitchen.  It  should  be  furnished  with  coal,  wher- 
ever a  ton  can  be  purchased  with  two  cords  of  solid  wood.  A  ton  of 
anthracite  coal  will  outlast  two  cords  of  wood,  and  save  a  great  deal 
of  labor  indoors  and  out.  It  also  saves  complaints,  for  which  there 
is  often  sad  cause,  about  good  wood  for  the  stove  and  oven. 

Whenever  woman's  rights  are  fully  established  in  this  country,  it 
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shall  be  made  justifiable  cause  of  divorce  for  any  farmer's  wife,  whose 
husband  fails  to  furnish  her  with  a  washing-machine,  clothes-wringer, 
mop-wringer,  coffee-roaster,  coffee-mill,  and  another  upon  a  larger 
scale,  for  cracking  wheat  and  corn.  A  meat  cutter  is  also  indispen- 
sable ;  and  a  newly  patented  bread  mixer  is  a  convenience.  A  small 
grindstone  is  a  labor-saving  implement,  it  should  be  in  every  kitchen. 
Patent  churns,  as  a  general  thing,  are  patent  nuisances  ;  there  are  one 
or  two  exceptions.  Every  well  furnished  kitchen  has  a  clock  ;  there 
should  be  three  or  four  others  about  the  house ;  they  save  time  and 
shoe  leather,  and  keep  us  up  to  time  ;  a  necessity  of  this  railroad  age 
and  fast  young  men. 

It  is  pretty  near  the  height  of  folly  for  any  farmer's  family  to 
attempt  to  keep  house  without  a  sewing-machine.  In  some  families 
a  knitting  machine  would  be  a  great  acquisition.  But  a  sewing 
machine  is  absolutely  indispensable. 

It  should  be  made  by  common  consent  and  public  opinion,  one  of 
the  absolute  duties  of  every  husband  to  provide  his  wife  with  all  pos- 
sible facilities  to  enable  her  to  save  labor  in  house-keeping.  All  of 
the. -articles  I  have  mentioned,  and  some  others,  are  as  necessary  to 
her  as  mowers,  reapers,  winnowers,  horse-rakes  and  horse-forks  are  to 
him. 

To  promote  comfort,  health  and  happiness  in  a  family,  is  a  duty 
that-  should  be  strongly  inculcated.  It  can  be  done  in  no  way  so 
easily  as  in  making  your  house  comfortable  and  convenient  as  your 
circumstances  will  possibly  permit.  It  should  be  made  so  in  all 
respects. 

One  of  the  greatest  pleasures  to  a  woman  is  to  have  a  house  that 
she  is  not  ashamed  of  inside  nor  out.  Give  her  the  cheap  indulgence 
of  a  handsome  door-yard,  adorned  wiMi  flowers,  shrubs,  vines,  fruit, 
grassy  lawn  and  shade  trees;  with  piazzas  and  Venetian  blinds  to 
your  house.  Give  her  a  neat  clothes-drying  yard,  and  many  other 
things  needed  outside  as  well  as  in  the  house,  and  you  will  promote 
her  happiness  and  prolong  her  life,  and  thus  raise  better  children  than 
you  will  if  you  neglect  these  words  of  good  advice. 

Do  not  begrudge  to  your  wife  and  daughters  the  cheap  luxury  of  a 
flower  garden.     Do  not  forget  that 

Each  fragrant  opening  bud  on  earth  that  breathes, 

A  poem  is.    The  petals  give  the  rhyme  ; 
The  measured  cadence  comes  from  air  and  leaves ; 

The  anthers  mark  the  song  with  proper  time, 
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Which  on  Eolian  harps,  the  Fairies  play ; 

While  birds  with  wings,  on  every  bough  above, 
Shall  beat  the  time  Aurora  brings  with  day ; 

Thus  birds  and  flowers,  and  sun,  a  song  of  love 
Together  sing — a  song  of  love  so  dear, 
The  flowers  shall  dance  its  joyful  welcome  here. 

A  few  words  of  advice  now  upon  a  subject  of  much  importance  to 
many  farmers. 

If  you  need  to  build  a  new  bouse,  as  a  great  many  farmers  do, 
remember  what  great  improvements  in  the  mode  of  building  have 
been  made,  and  accept  from  me  a  few  instructive  hints,  which  you 
can  think  of  at  your  leisure. 

Fifty  years  ago,  the  raising  of  a  house  forty  feet  square,  two  stories 
high,  summoned  all  the  men  for  miles  around,  and  was  a  cause  of 
deep  anxiety.  Now,  three  or  four  men  are  all  sufficient.  There  is  no 
such  thing  as  framing.  There  are  no  tenons,  mortices,  braces,  nor 
heavy  timbers.  The  carpenters  commence  upon  one  side,  setting  up 
the  light  studding  and  nailing  on  the  boards,  and  so  work  around 
and  upward,  putting  in  stick  after  stick,  as  it  is  needed,  much  as  you 
would  work  up  a  basket.  Instead  of  lifting  up  huge  timbers  to*  the 
tops  of  the  posts,  for  beams  and  plates,  often  at  the  greatest  risk  of 
life  and  limb,  we  substitute  an  inch  board,  which  is  firmly  nailed  to 
the  top  of  the  studs.  Posts,  there  are  none.  No  upright  piece  of 
timber  larger  than  two  by  five  inches  is  needed,  and  no  other  stick 
larger  than  is  necessary  for  common  floor  joists,  some  of  which  are 
two  by  five,  three  by  seven,  or  for  the  very  strongest,  perhaps  three 
by  nine  inches.  And  this  is  called  "  a  balloon  frame,"  a  name  given 
in  derision — as  was  Yankee  Doodle — and  like  that  will  endure. 

Then  we  have  equally  great  improvements  in  roofing.  The  earth 
gives  the  material,  as  it  does  fuel  and  lights.  It  is  cheap  and  simple 
as  the  balloon  frame,  and  the  best  of  anything  ever  used ;  requiring 
no  machinery,  no  laboratory,  no  more  skill  than  any  smart  farmer's 
boy  could  acquire  in  one  week,  and  capable  of  being  applied  anywhere, 
at  any  angle  of  pitch,  making  every  surface  and  every  crack  or  joining 
to  other  buildings  perfectly  tight,  so  that  neither  rain  nor  snow  can 
drive  in  ;  and  what  is  best  of  all  for  a  farm  house,  a  roof  that  never 
can  take  fire  from  sparks,  nor  any  other  cause.  It  is  absolutely  fire- 
proof, as  well  as  water-proof,  and  appears  to  be  indestructible.  And 
unlike  our  fast  failing  shingle  timber,  the  supply  of  this  new  roofing 
material  is  as  inexhaustible  as  our  supply  of  coal  and  petroleum. 

]3e  careful  in  the  selection  of  your  site.     Look  more  to  the  comfort 
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of  your  family,  than  the  contiguity  of  your  house  to  the  pig-pen.  Do 
not  build  so  closely  to  the  highway  that  its  dust  and  noise  will  he  an 
unceasing  annoyance  to  "your  wife  and  childern. 

Avoid  building  a  house  that  will  always  remind  you  of  the  elephant 
the  man  won  in  a  lottery.  The  unwieldy  beast  could  not  be  kept, 
sold  nor  given  away,  and  at  length  ate  its  new  owner  out  of  house 
and  home.     Some  elephantine  farm  houses  effect  the  same  thing. 

Design  your  new  house  for  convenience.  Make  a  plan  that  will 
show  the  location  of  every  article  of  furniture,  and  every  door,  win- 
dow and  fire-place  in  each  room,  and  how  you  are  going  to  get  from 
one  room  to  another,  or  rather  from  halls  to  all  rooms,  without  going 
through  others.  You  will  find  it  most  pleasant  and  most  healthy  to 
have  the  apartments  which  will  be  most  used,  upon  the  south-eastern 
side,  where  the  children  can  see  the  morning  sun.  Have  piazzas 
upon  the  same  sides,  so  as  to  get  a  pleasant  evening  resort  in  summer. 
There  is  no  part  of  a  house  that  affords  so  much  comfort  as  a  pleasant 
piazza. 

When  you  get  your  plan  of  the  size  and  shape  of  the  house,  and  the 
relative  position  of  all  its  parts,  and  all  their  uses,  so  they  can  be  seen 
and  easily  understood,  submit  them  to  the  party  above  all  others  most 
interested.  Do  you  understand  that  I  mean  your  wife?  If  you  are 
so  unfortunate  as  not  to  have  one,  consult  your  mother,  or  sister,  or 
xh j,  best  housewife  of  your  acquaintance.  If  this  course  had  been 
adopted  in  all  cases,  we  should  not  now  have  such  numbers  of  incon- 
venient dwellings.  Some  of  them  are  wretched  abortions  of  the 
designers — if  there  ever  wras  any  design,  plan  or  previous  thought 
about  the  matter.  At  any  rate,  there  are  many  farms  which  w^ould 
be  worth  more,  if  the  timber,  boards,  bricks  and  lime  were  in  separate 
piles.  I  have  known  many  a  farm  that  would  not  sell  for  as  much 
after  a  new  house  was  built,  as  it  would  with  the  old  one.  Time 
and  money  were  wasted,  for  want  of  knowing  how  to  build. 

So  the  soil  has  been  wasted.  The  richest  gold  mine  would  be 
worthless  without  a  soil  to  sustain  the  miners.  The  magnificence, 
wealth,  luxury  and  commerce  of  New  York  are  as  much  fruits  of  the 
soil  as  your  corn  and  potatoes ;  and  every  city  should  feel  an  interest 
in  the  prosperity  of  the  farmer,  and  fertility  of  his  soil.  If  you  pro- 
mote that,  you  promote  the  happiness  of  the  human  family.  Upon 
this  study,  reflect  and  act.  Learn  that  a  starved  soil  will  die  as 
surely  as  a  starved  horse. 

Although  much  of  the  food  of  a  plant  comes  from  the  air,  neither 
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plant  nor  animal  can  live  upon  air  alone.  Wherever  the  soil  is  made 
most  fertile,  there  the  atmosphere  gives  most  aid.  Fertility  is  like 
some  other  desirable  objects,  which  to  be  won  must  be  courted  —  the 
more  the  better  for  all  parties. 

The  earth  and  air  are  both  full  of  riches,  but  they  will  never  come 
to  the  sluggard,  nor  to  the  abusive  husband,  whether  of  the  earth  or 
woman.  Both  require  better  treatment  than  they  sometimes  receive. 
Both  require  thoughts,  which  I  hope  my  words  will  have  a  tendency 
to  arouse.  If  so,  then  my  labor  is  not  in  vain,  for  such  thoughts  will 
tend  to  improvement.  And  this  is  my  object — my  earnest  desire — to 
give  my  aid  toward  the  improvement  of  the  soil  and  the  mind  —  to 
the  elevation  of  the  character  and  condition  of  the  agriculture  of  my 
country. 


JEFFEKSOK 

The  fifty-first  fair  of  the  Jeiferson  County  Agricultural  Society 
was  held  on  the  society's  grounds,  at  Watertown,  September  23,  24 
and  25,  1868. 

The  first  day  of  our  exhibition  was,  unfortunately  for  the  society, 
rainy.  Notwithstanding  the  unpleasant  weather,  more  entries  upon 
the  books  were  made  than  upon  any  one  day  of  the  society's  existence. 
The  managers  were  unable  to  be  "up  to  time"  in  meeting  the  socie- 
ty's programme,  and  do  justice  to  exhibitors  present,  and  others 
known  to  be  on  their  way  for  that  purpose ;  yet  so  urgent  were  the 
claims  of  those  present,  that  boards  of  judges  were  called  at  a  late 
hour  of  the  day,  and  many  completed  their  services  and  delivered 
their  reports,  while  others  retained  their  blanks  until  the  second  day, 
when  they  made  their  reports. 

The  third  day  was  emphatically  a  rainy  day,  the  attendance  small ; 
yet  the  business  of  the  fair  suffered  no  abatement.  Those  present 
were  the  progressive  portion  of  our  members,  not  kept  at  home  by 
falling  rains  when  information  could  be  obtained ;  but  here,  within 
good  enclosures  of  their  own,  erected  expressly  to  meet  the  contin- 
gency of  unfavorable  weather  during  our  fairs.  The  number  of 
thorough-bred  cattle  on  exhibition  this  year  exceeds  that  of  last  year 
by  twelve ;  yet  it  is  known  that  our  breeders  of  thorough-bred  cattle 
in  this  county  keep  many  specimens  from  our  grounds.  Show  of 
grades  and  native  cattle  increased  by  three  only.  "While  our  show 
of  cattle  is  moderately  increasing,  yet  the  conviction  is  firmly  fixed 
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that  less  attention  is  paid  this  department  than  the  farming,  especially 
dairy,  interest  of  our  county  demands.  Those  on  exhibition  reflected 
credit  upon  their  owners. 

Our  county  may  well  be  proud  of  the  excellent  horses  she  fur- 
nishes for  her  use  and  for  market.  The  number  on  exhibition  shows 
a  falling  off  from  last  year ;  yet  in  quality  an  evident  advance  has 
been  made.  Each  department,  except  stallions,  suffered  a  slight 
decline  in  numbers.  The  unfavorable  weather,  doubtless,  had  much 
to  do  in  producing  this  result,  not  only  in  the  department  of  horses 
but  in  probably  all  departments  named  on  our  list.  There  was  a 
good  show  of  sheep,  swine,  and  fowls ;  but  for  the  merited  reputation 
that  Jefferson  county  bears  for  her  superior  hogs,  the  show  was  meagre 
in  numbers ;  but  those  exhibited  were  of  first  quality.  "Where  are 
our  "  small  breed"  pigs  ?     Not  one  on  exhibition. 

Would  you  learn  where  progress  is  made  more  apparent  ?  Look  at 
"  domestic  department,"  entries  360.  This  exceeds  those  of  last  year 
by  twenty-seven  ;  and  no  previous  year  had  equaled  the  last  in  that 
department.  Agricultural  hall  was  loaded  with  material  furnished 
by  ladies  of  our  society,  from  the  beautiful  and  substantial  carpet, 
fulled  cloth,  flannels,  linen,  and  the  numberless  indispensable  articles 
for  family  use,  including  the  useful  and  ornamental,  to  the  cake  tidy, 
and  lady's  pin  cushion. 

The  extensive  exhibition  of  the  choicest  varieties  of  vegetables, 
garden  and  field,  gave  evidence  of  improvement  and  increasing  inte- 
rest in  this  department ;  the  entries  exceeding  those  of  last  year  by 
sixty-five.  Indeed  dairy  hall  gave  evidence  of  increasing  interest  in 
the  dairy  department,  also ;  the  entries  of  samples  of  butter  and 
cheese,  including  sugar  and  honey,  having  advanced  sixteen. 

Great  credit  is  due  to  the  various  amateurs  who  furnished  floral 
hall  with  its  varied  and  numerous  attractions.  The  choicest  selection 
of  fruits,  apples,  pears,  plums  and  grapes  in  rich  abundance.  Flowers, 
as  varied  as  our  soil  and  climate,  with  the  choicest  care  and  culture, 
will  produce,  in  the  varied  forms  that  taste  can  suggest.  Pictures  in 
endless  variety,  portraits,  oil  paintings,  crayon  drawings,  pencilings, 
photographs,  specimens  of  the  most  beautiful  penmanship,  represent- 
ing 103  entries ;  most  of  which  include  from  one  to  forty-six  varie- 
ties, each  tastefully  arranged  on  counters,  shelves,  pendants,  upon 
fixtures  prepared  for  that  purpose,  all  surrounding  the  pavilion 
in  the  center,  upon  wdiich  was  placed  one  of  Perry  Brothers'  choice 
pianos,  from  which  Mrs.  Kitty  Angel  and  Miss  Helen  Bealls  dis- 
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coursed    choice  music,   occasionally    adding   their  voices;   thereby 
increasing  the  interest,  and  giving  variety  to  the  scene. 

At  the  close  of  the  exhibition  of  horses  in  harness,  as  advertised  in 
programme,  the  society  repaired  to  Agricultural  hall,  which,  strange 
to  say,  was  nearly  tilled  (raining,  and  had  rained  all  day  to  this  hour 
without  intermission),  where,  being  called  to  order  by  the  president, 
exercises  were  opened  by  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Rice,  of  Watertown. 

The  president  introduced  Hon.  Jas.  F.  Starbuck,  who  furnished 
the  society  with  an  annual  address,  requiring  precisely  one  hour  for 
Its  delivery.  This  address  is  remarkable  for  its  direct  application  to 
the  time,  place,  occasion  and  purposes  for  which  any  agricultural 
address  should  be  made,  and  reflects  credit  upon  its  author,  for  devi- 
ating from  the  beaten  track  of  perverting  the  occasion  by  taxing  an 
agricultural  society  with  something  foreign  to  the  object  of  its  con- 
vention. 

DANIEL  GREEK, 

President. 

A.  P.  Sigouhney,  Secretary. 

Report  of  Viewing  Committee. 

Your  committee,  selected  to  examine  dairies,  orchards,  gardens,  and 
hop-yards,  submit  the  following  report : 

That  in  the  exercise  of  our  duties,  we  passed  through  the  towns 
of  Watertown,  Brownville,  ITounsfield,  Adams,  Rodman,  Rutland, 
LeRay,  Pamelia  and  Orleans. 

The  delightful  weather,  the  excellent  state  of  roads,  and  diversity 
.of  scenery;  the  friendly  greetings  and  hospitality  extended  to  us  at 
every  hand,  served  to  make  our  trip  a  pleasant  one. 

With  pleasure  too,  we  announce,  that  all  along  the  line  of  our 
travels,  the  word  "progress"  was  written  in  unmistakable  characters. 
Evidences  that  our  Jefferson  county  farmers  are  growing  in  wisdom 
are  visible  to  even  a  casual  observer.  Wise  not  only  in  catering, 
but  in  the  application  of  means  to  the  bringing  out  of  the  best  results 
in  agricultural  pursuits,  and  also  in  giving  the  best  educational 
advantages  to  their  sons  and  daughters,  an  investment  that  will  not 
only  prove  a  blessing  to  themselves,  but  to  the  world. 

We  observe,  too,  that  science  in  agriculture  is  no  longer  scoffed  at 
by  farmers  in  general,  but  is  heeded  and  applied  in  many  ways. 
Underdraining  is  being  practiced  to  a  considerable  extent.  Deep 
tillage,  and  the  use  of  gypsum  as  a  fertilizer  are  becoming  more  and 
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more  appreciated  and  brought  into  general  use.  Really  no  farmer 
can  afford  to  discard  or  neglect  either.  Dairying  has  already  become 
the  leading  branch  of  agriculture  in  this  county.  Look  where  you 
will,  upon  hill  top,  valley  or  plain,  you  will  see  herds  of  cows  grazing 
quietly  upon  the  rich  pasturage  with  which  our  fields  abound.  Grain 
raising,  in  competition  with  the  west,  is  no  longer  deemed  profitable. 
Quite  too  long  has  this  unequal  contest  been  kept  up,  exhausting  the 
soil,  and  leaving  the  pocket  comparatively  empty.  While  the  west 
gives  to  the  world  bread,  let  us  give  a  good,  wholesome  article  of 
butter  and  cheese  to  go  with  it. 

Our  county  is  well  adapted  to  grazing.  The  problem  of  how  to 
convert  its  grasses  into  good  butter  and  cheese  is  solved.  What  we 
now  need  is  a  better  system  of  marketing.  Our  butter  should  be 
packed  in  pails  that  would  be  known  in  market  as  coming  from 
Jefferson  county.  This,  with  the  application  of  science  which  is  at 
hand,  in  its  manufacture,  would  insure  to  us  Orange  county  prices. 
Our  cheese  is  now  handled  almost  exclusively  by  local  dealers, 
without  competition.  Direct  shippers  or  heavy  retail  dealers  from 
the  metropolis  scarce  ever  visit  our  county.  An  established  market 
place  at  some  available  point  in  the  county,  would  attract  this  class 
of  dealers  and  create  a  competition  that  would  operate  much  in  our 
favor.  We  hope  soon  to  see  some  action  on  the  part  of  dairymen 
in  this  matter. 

Lest  you  might  think  from  the  foregoing  that  we  were  unable  to 
appreciate  anything  out  of  the  line  of  butter  and  cheese,  we  would 
call  yoifr  attention  to  the  artificial  trout  ponds,  which,  though  not 
entered  for  a  premium,  nevertheless  attracted  our  notice,  and  were 
examined  with  much  interest  and  pleasure.  In  connection  with  and 
over  one  of  these  ponds  is  a  hatching  house,  erected  for  the  artificial 
propagation  of  brook  trout.  From  experiments  already  made  by  the 
proprietors  of  this,  to  us,  novel  enterprise,  they  have  fully  demonstrated 
the  fact  that  brook  trout  can  be  artificially  produced  to  an  unlimited 
extent,  and  that  by  culture  they  can  be  reared  and  prepared  for  table 
use  at  an  earlier  age  than  those  caught  in  a  wild  state,  and  at  a  cost 
merely  nominal.  The  number  of  trout  already  placed  in  these 
sparkling  waters,  for  breeders,  is  about  fifteen  hundred. 

The  feasibility  of  this  branch  of  business  with  us,  had  hitherto 
been  doubted ;  but  from  our  present  understanding,  we  can  see  no 
reason  why  the  business  may  not  be  made  profitable,  and  successfully 
introduced  wherever  pure,  running  water  can  be  made  available.    For 
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particulars  we  would  refer  you  to  the  enterprising  proprietors,  Messrs. 
Huntington  and  Woodruff.  For  a  sight  of  this  novelty,  go  to  the 
head-waters  of  Cold  Creek. 

Begging  pardon  for  this  digression,  we  will  now  return  to  our 
report. 

Out  of  seventy-five  cheese  factories  in  this  ■  county  we  regret  to  say 
but  six  were  entered  for  premiums.  For  mode  of  management  in 
manufacturing,  we  would  refer  you  to  the  statements  accompanying 
the  report.     We  shall  only  note  the  results. 

The  factory  dairy  of  cheese  to  which  we  have  made  the  award  of 
first  premium,  was  in  appearance  everyway  fine  and  tidy,  but  what 
is  of  more  vital  importance,  tried  well ;  being  solid  in  texture,  mealy, 
mellow  and  of  fine  flavor.  In  point  of  manufacturing  apparatus,  this 
factory  was  poorly  equipped,  using  Cooper's  self  heating  vats,  that 
gave  them  much  trouble,  as  we  were  told,  by  leakage. 

We  made  the  award  of  second  prize  to  a  dairy  that  tried  equal  to 
the  first  with  but  few  exceptions,  but  in  appearance  fell  somewhat 
behind.  Great  credit  is  due  the  young  man  that  made  it,  he  being 
but  a  lad  of  seventeen. 

The  third  premium  was  awarded  to  a  dairy  that  in  appearance, 
perhaps,  equaled  the  second,  but  did  not  try  as  well.  In  firmness 
of  texture  did  not  meet  our  ideal. 

The  award  of  fourth  premium  was  made  to  a  dairy  of  very  excellent 
merit,  with  the  exception  of  those  manufactured  in  the  earlier  part 
of  July,  most  of  which  were  composed  of  what  is  termed  floating  curd. 

Your  committee  beg  leave  to  state  that  all  efforts  upon  their  part  to 
ascertain  the  precise  cause  of  this  peculiar  condition  of  curd,  with 
which  all  factories  examined  by  them  were  more  or  less  troubled, 
have  proved  unavailing.  They  however  deemed  it  a  subject  worthy 
of  thorough  investigation,  and  would  recommend  a  chemical  analysis 
of  curd,  or  milk  producing  it. 

The  dairy  securing  the  fifth  prize  was  in  point  of  surrounding 
neatness,  unsurpassed  by  any.  The  quality  of  the  cheese  may  be 
indicated  by  the  position  assigned  it  upon  the  list  of  premiums. 

Of  farm  cheese  dairies,  we  examined  three,  that  in  point  of  quality 
and  general  appearance  showed  great  care  and  skill  in  their  manufac- 
ture. As  to  selective  merit,  stand  as  placed  upon  our  list  of  premiums. 
We  should  mention,  however,  that  the  dairy  taking  the  first  prize 
was  without  fault  in  appearance  or  test,  possessing  all  the  attractions 
of  a  first  class  factory -made  cheese. 
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Of  butter  dairies,  five  were  examined.  That  which  stands  at  the 
head  of  the  list,  in  point  of  neatness,  uniform  color,  sweetness  of 
flavor  and  perfection  of  grain,  found  in  every  package,  fully  met  our 
ideas  of  a  prime  dairy.  It  would  seem  needless  to  mention  that  the 
surrounding  conditions  were  all  in  keeping  with  the  results  attained. 
What  we  have  said  in  relation  to  the  first,  will  apply,  with  some 
modifications  as  to  quality,  to  those  awarded  the  second,  third  and 
fourth.  We  deem  it  proper  here  to  state,  in  relation  to  the  fourth, 
that  it  was  well  manufactured,  but  was  injured  in  flavor  on  top  of 
packages,  for  want  of  proper  care,  using  simple  cloth  and  dry  salt. 

Of  orchards,  five  were  visited,  and  as  no  statement  will  accompany 
this  report,  we  have  been  somewhat  explicit  in  regard  to  location, 
mode  of  cultivation,  &c. 

Four  of  these  orchards  were  cultivated  upon  high  standards,  or  in 
the  usual  way,  and  one  upon  dwarf  standards.  The  one  to  which 
the  committee  award  the  first  premium  consists  of  thirteen  approved 
varieties,  and  numbers  125  trees.  The  ground  upon  which  this 
orchard  is  situated  is  a  gravelly  loam,  with  a  ridge  lying  north  and 
south,  sloping  both  to  the  east  and  west.  The  trees  on  the  summit  and 
the  eastern  slope  were  the  best  growth,  and  showed  the  most  healthy 
condition.  Was  planted  in  1864,  selected  from  Hoyt's  nursery. 
The  ground  has  been  cultivated  by  hoeing,  and  the  trees  manured 
with  straw  manure.  Last  spring  the  bark  lice  made  their  appearance, 
but  were  soon  put  to  flight  by  washing  in  strong  lye.  This  orchard 
is  in  full  bearing.  The  manner  of  training  is  by  starting  the  tree 
tops  about  three  feet  high,  and  observing  the  conical  shape  as  much 
as  possible,  in  view  of  the  different  varieties.  All  of  this  has  been  done 
to  perfection,  and  the  proprietor  has  a  fine  orchard  in  reward  for 
his  labors. 

The  one  to  which  your  committee  award  the  second  premium,  was 
located  on  a  northern  and  eastern  slope  of  hill.  Soil  gravelly  loam. 
Was  planted  in  the  year  '67,  and  consists  of  358  trees,  comprising 
twenty-three  of  the  choicest  and  most  hardy  varieties.  This  orchard 
was  planted  to  potatoes  last  season  and  to  corn  this.  The  trees  were 
mulched  immediately  after  setting,  were  hilled  up  last  fall  with  earth 
one  foot  in  height,  to  prevent  girdling  by  mice.  The  whole  surface 
of  the  ground  was  heavily  manured  last  spring.  Only  a  very  few  of 
this  whole  number,  it  would  seem,  ever  knew  that  they  had  been 
transplanted,  so  rapid  has  been  their  growth,  some  making  a  growth 
of  four  feet  this  season.     The  tops  of  this  orchard  were  started  from 
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four  to  five  feet  in  height,  which,  in  our  opinion,  is  too  high  for 
general  pruning.  In  point  of  thrift  and  health,  this  orchard  exceeds 
any  other  visited  by  your  committee.  The  size  of  orchard,  number 
of  varieties,  and  perfectness  of  planting,  will,  if  the  present  system  of 
culture  is  kept  up,  insure  its  position  among  the  best  orchards  of  the 
State. 

The  orchard  to  which  your  committee  award  the  third  premium, 
consists  of  120  trees,  varieties  not  known.  Has  been  planted  six 
years.  Hoed  crops  were  raised  upon  the  soil  for  several  years,  and 
then  seeded.  Is  now  in  grass.  Many  of  the  trees  are  in  a  diseased 
state,  and  but  few  are  bearing,  while  all  need  pruning  very  badly. 
Soil  sandy  and  gravelly  loam.    No  mulching  used. 

Your  committee  visited  one  other  orchard  entered  for  premium; 
but,  owing  to  its  having  no  cultivation  at  all,  the  trees  were  mostly 
in  a  diseased  or  dying  condition,  and  it  was  not  deemed  worthy 
either  of  a  premium  or  fur  her  notice. 

Your  committee  also  visited  a  dwarf  orchard,  and,  considering  it 
among  the  highest  specimens  of  horticulture,  and  not  deeming  it  just 
to  put  it  in  competition  with  others  cultivated  upon  high  standards, 
recommend  a  premium  of  $6  and  diploma  to  proprietor. 

This  beautiful  orchard  was  planted  in  1864,  consists  of  sixty  trees 
of  thirteen  varieties,  most  of  which  bore  plentifully  the  present  season. 
The  location  of  this  orchard  is  sloping  slightly  westward,  soil  a  rich 
loam  ;  has  been  kept  under  constant  cultivation.  The  form  observed 
in  pruning  has  been  globular,  and  in  every  respect  this  orchard  speaks 
in  the  highest  praise  of  the  care  and  skill  of  its  owner,  Mr.  L.  Bald- 
win, of  Stone  Mills. 

Your  committee  visited  but  one  field  of  hops,  as  but  one  was  entered 
for  premium.  This  branch  of  agriculture,  which  is  receiving  much 
attention  by  some  of  our  sister  counties  (Oneida,  for  instance),  is, 
comparatively  speaking,  a  neglected  one  with  us.  No  business  is  as 
well  calculated  to  go  hand-in-hand  with  dairying  as  hop  raising.  The 
net  income  of  the  latter,  taking  one  year  with  another,  on  the  same 
outlay,  will  reach  a  sum  from  one  and  a  half -to  four  times  as  much  as 
the  former.  The  fluctuation  in  the  price  of  hops  is  wide,  we  know,  so 
also  is  it  of  butter  ;  yet  no  dairyman  is  discouraged  on  account  of  price, 
or  fear  of  glutting  the  market.  Nor  need  he  be  in  hop  raising.  Many 
devices  and  plans  have  been  formed  in  hop  districts  as  substitutes  for 
poles,  of  which  our  county  is  fast  being  drained  to  supply  the  wants 
of  other  counties.     This  should  not  be  ;  we  should  use  them  ourselves. 
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The  hop  yard  visited  by  your  committee,  is  a  new  one  of  three 
acres,  yielding  its  first  crop,  which  is  estimated  by  its  proprietor  at 
1,000  pounds  per  acre.  A  portion,  perhaps  one-half  of  its  area,  was 
a  very  heavy  growth,  yielding  1,500  pounds  per  acre,  the  balance  is 
not  fully  rooted,  missed  hills  on  wet  ground.  We  witnessed  with 
pleasure  the  efforts  to  render  this  field  more  productive  and  valuable, 
by  a  system  of  underdraining  and  manuring.  In  the  absence  of  all 
competition,  the  first  premium  was  awarded  the  proprietor. 

But  one  garden  was  entered  for  premium.  This  contained  about 
one  acre  of  land,  the  soil  loam  and  muck.  Amongst  its  products 
are  many  of  the  finest  varieties  of  grapes,  strawberries,  blackberries, 
raspberries,  all  of  which  grow  luxuriantly  and  bear  well.  The 
vegetable  department  comprises  all  of  the  staple  garden  vegetables, 
with  many  of  the  finer  and  more  delicate  varieties,  all  of  which  have 
been  cultivated  in  the  best  manner,  and  has  produced  in  most 
respects,  equal  to  the  wishes  of  its  worthy  owner.  The  dwarf  orchard 
and  garden  together  would  well  remunerate  any  horticulturist  for  a 
journey  of  many  miles  to  behold. 

Statement  or  ¥m.  Fuller,  Manufacturer  of  Cheese,  at 
Westcott's  Factory,  for  1868. 

First  Premium. 

To  the  Viewing   Committee  of  the  Jefferson    County   Agricultural 
Society  : 

Gentlemen  — I  commenced  the  manufacture  of  cheese  in  this  fac- 
tory, on  the  12th  day  of  May  last,  with  the  small  quantity  of  3,876 
pounds  of  milk,  the  flow  of  about  200  cows.  We  labored  under  some 
disadvantages  at  the  commencement,  and  have  subsequently,  from  the 
unfavorable  condition  of  vats,  to  which  your  attention  is  drawn  ;  but 
justice  to  Mr.  Westcott  demands  the  statement  that  every  effort  on 
his  part  has  been  cheerfully  and  promptly  made  to  repair  and  keep 
in  order  all  apparatus  and  fixtures  necessary  for  use  in  the  prosecution 
of  our  business. 

The  number  of  cows  from  which  milk  has  been  furnished,, 
gradually  increased  until  July  6,  when  twelve  were  added,  making 
the  maximum  number  312.  The  largest  amount  of  milk  furnished 
in  any  one  day  was  7,411  pounds. 

We  manufactured  441,074  pounds  of  milk  into  42,518  pounds  of 
cured  cheese;   prior  to  July  17,  a  pound  of  cheese  requiring  more  than. 

[Ag.]  25 
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ten  pounds  of  milk  for  its  production,  as  yon  will  observe,  a  require- 
ment never  before  made  in  oui  experience  for  live  years,  in  making 
cheese  in  factories,  and  we  are  unable  to  give  a  reason  satisfactory  to 
ourselves,  aside  from  the  unfavorable  condition  of  vats  above  stated. 
It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  remark  that  we  have  neither  used  or 
had  any  instrument  to  test  the  quality  of  milk,  yet  no  intimation  is 
made  that  any  milk  has  been  adulterated  by  any  of  the  patrons  of 
the  factory. 

~No  better  place  can  be  found  for  the  establishment  and  successful 
prosecution  of  the  manufacture  of  cheese  than  that  occupied  by  the 
Westcott  Cheese  Factory. 

We  now  have  upon  our  tables  or  racks,  495  boxes  of  cheese,  subject 
to  your  inspection  and  examination  ;  which,  when  cured,  will  average 
between  sixty-two  and  sixty-three  pounds  each ;  taking  the  lower 
number  it  will  make  the  weight  of  the  cheese  on  hand  30,690  pounds, 
the  product  of  316,700  pounds  of  milk.  To  condense  results  of  the 
season's  operations  to  September  14,  we  have  made  1,185  boxes  of 
cheese  (use  fifteen  and  a-half  inch  hoop),  73,208  pounds  cheese  from 
757,774  pounds  milk.  Relative  to  the  quality  of  the  cheese,  and  the 
evidence  of  skill  and  care  in  its  manufacture  and  curing  process,  the 
article  must  speak  for  itself;  yet  it  may  not  be  improper  to  say  that 
none  have,  thus  far,  been  rejected  by  purchasers  as  not  being  mar- 
ketable. 

Brief  summary  of  mode  of  manufacture:  Use  Cooper's  vats  ;  have 
two ;  put  night's  milk,  one  half  in  each  ;  cool  by  the  use  of  water 
around  and  beneath  vats  (temperature  54  deg.  and  ample  and  constant 
supply)  and  stirring  milk  to  70  deg.  ;  leave  for  night ;  divide  morn- 
ing's milk  in  same  manner  and  mix  with  night's,  after  having  dipped 
cream  from  surface  of  night's  milk  and  return  it  through  strainer ; 
heat  to  83  deg.,  add  rennet  (use  three-fourths  of  a  rennet  per  cow  dur- 
ing an  entire  season),  require  from  twenty-five  to  thirty-five  minutes 
in  which  to  coagulate ;  we  keep  milk  in  slight  agitation  in  order  to 
equalize  temperature,  until  it  is  of  a  creamy  consistence,  then  let  it 
stand  until  it  will  break  across  the  finger ;  cut  curd  both  ways  of  vat 
at  several  different  times,  allowing  intervals  in  which  the  curd  may 
settle ;  raise  the  heat  gradually  until  it  reaches  100  deg.,  taking  two 
and  a  half  to  three  hours  in  which  to  reach  that  degree,  working  curd 
constantly  with  hands,  introducing  rake  when  it  reaches  ninety-three 
deg.  I  will  here  remark  that  we  deem  it  indispensable  to  keep  con- 
stantly on  hand  for  use,  a  supply  of  strong  lye,  and  when  the  milk  or 
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cnrd  at  any  stage  except  while  in  the  act  of  coagulating,  gives 
evidence  of  approaching  sourness  by  an  acid  vapor  from  the  vats,  we 
pour  from  one  to  four  quarts  in  each  vat,  according  to  demand  as 
indicated  by  its  acidity.  As  above  remarked,  we  consume  from  two 
and  a  half  to  three  hours  in  the  cooking  process,  and  when  the  heat 
has  reached  100  deg.  we  draw  off  about  one-third  of  the  whey, 
remove  the  fire  and  water,  working  curd  about  one  and  a  half  hours, 
until  all  blisters  disappear,  and  curd  will  fall  apart  when  released 
from  pressure  by  the  hand,  like  small  peas.  We  make  fine  curd  ; 
use  two  and  a  half  pounds  of  salt  in  100  pounds  of  curd,  or  1,000 
pounds  of  milk ;  mix  and  stir  thoroughly,  in  the  hoop,  equal  quanti- 
ties of  curd  from  each  vat ;  put  to  press  cold ;  press  gradually  two 
and  a  half  hours  ;  turn,  bandage  and  press  hard  twenty  hours ;  turn 
and  rub  cheese  daily ;  oil  occasionally,  where  untouched  by  bandage, 
as  circumstances  require. 

I  certify  that  the  foregoing  statement  is  true  in  all  respects. 

WILLIAM  FULLER. 

Westcott's  Cheese  Factory,  Watertown,  September  14,  1868. 

Statement  of  C.  C.  Hardy's  Farm  Dairy. 

First  Premium. 

I  have  thirty  cows;  commenced  making  cheese  April  1st ;  make 
one  a  day ;  average  sixty-six  pounds ;  have  all  on  hand  made  since 
the  20th  of  May.  I  aim  to  have  my  cows  come  in  early  ;  feed  about 
four  quarts  of  shorts  and  barley  meal  mixed  in  equal  proportions  a 
day  to  each  cow,  until  grass  comes  ;  average  yield  per  cow  last  year, 
518^  lbs. ;  preserve  rennet  by  filling  with  salt  and  drying;  prepare 
for  use  by  soaking  in  brine ;  use  rennet  enough  to  bring  the  curd  in 
one  hour ;  cut  with  curd  knife  and  let  stand  an  hour ;  then  finish 
cutting  and  turn  on  the  heat ;  scald  at  102  deg.  and  let  it  remain  in 
the  scald  until  the  whey  changes ;  then  dip  into  the  rack  for  cooling 
and  drying ;  when  sufficiently  cool,  salt  at  the  rate  of  two  and  one- 
half  pounds  of  FF  dairy  salt  to  100  lbs.  of  curd,  when  pressed, 
varying  the  salt  from  day  to  day  according  to  the  state  of  the  curd ; 
if  quick  and  tough,  less  salt,  if  slow  and  tender,  more ;  use  Cooper's 
vat ;  screw  press ;  do  not  know  the  amount  of  pressure ;  press  about 
twenty-three  hours ;  turn  every  day  and  use  whey  oil  on  the  surface 
in  curing;  cows  drink  most  of  the  whey;  keep  a  dairy  account. 

C.  C.  HARDY. 
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Statement  of  Madison  Goulding's  Dairy. 

First  Premium. 

Twenty-three  cows,  including  four  heifers ;  feed  grain  and  roots 
before  turning  to  grass;  usual  average  yield  from  150  to  200  per  cow; 
strain  in  tin  pans,  about  four  quarts  each;  skimmed  as  soon  as  thick, 
according  as  the  weather  is  hot  or  cool ;  cream  in  stone  jars,  from 
twelve  to  twenty-four  hours  in  the  cellar;  cream  is  stirred  morning 
and  night  before  churning;  use  the  common  dash  churn;  separate 
the  buttermilk  from  butter  by  washing  with  cold  spring  water;  butter 
is  worked  with  ladle ;  butter  is  worked  once  after  it  is  washed,  before 
packing;  use  Ashton  salt,  one  and  one-quarter  ounces  to  a  pound  of 
butter ;  pack  butter  in  ash  tubs  ;  tubs  soaked  in  brine ;  tubs  rubbed 
with  salt  before  putting  in  the  butter ;  when  full  cover  with  cloth, 
then  cover  the  whole  with  about  an  inch  of  salt,  then  dampen  the 
salt  with  cold  water;  butter  kept  in  the  cellar;  no  labor  required  for 
its  preservation,  only  keep  the  salt  damp ;  last  year,  milk  sold ;  num- 
ber of  :pounds  made  thus  far  this  season,  about  2,300 ;  sour  milk 
fed  to  hogs  and>  calves. 

MADISON  GOULDING. 


Address,  delivered  before  the  Jefferson  County  Agricultural 
Society,  September  25th,  1868,  by  Hon.  James  "F.  Starbuck,  of 
Watertown. 

Mr.  President^  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: — Again  this  autumn  season 
calls  the  husbandman  to  the  duty  of  thankfulness  to  God,  that  his 
promise  that  "  seed  time  and  harvest  shall  not  cease,"  is  still  being 
fulfilled.  Again  the  farmer's  season  of  labor,  for  the  year,  is  nearly 
ended,  the  fruits  of  the  earth  are  gathered,  and  now,  on  this  time- 
honored  anniversary,  we  meet  to  take  counsel  together,  to  contrast 
the  present  with  the  past,  to  mark  the  degree  of  progress  already 
achieved,  and  to  forecast,  so  far  as  we  may,  our  prospects,  our  duty 
and  our  destiny. 

Past  and  Present. 

The  contrast  between  now  and  then  in  the  history  of  this  Society, 
its  extended  and  comprehensive  prize  list  now,  compared  with  the 
meagre  list  presented  fifty  years  ago,  when,  under  the  guidance  of  the 
great  men  by  whom  it  was  founded,  it  was  in  its  early  infancy ;  the 
few  who  honored  it  by  their  presence  then,  in  contrast  with  the 
multitudes  who  listen  to  its  teachings  now ;  its  feebleness  and  ineffi- 
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eieney  then  and  its  strength  and  potential  influence  to-day ;  these  are 
facts  so  had  in  remembrance  from  the  frequency  of  their  past  repeti- 
tion, that  this  audience  will  perhaps  thank  me  to  pass  them  by. 

There  are  other  contrasts  of  the  present  with  the  past,  which,  to 
the  young  farmer,  are  quite  as  striking  and  more  instructive.  One  of 
these  is  seen  in  the  great  benefit  conferred  upon  agricultural  enterprise 
by  the  genius  of  the  inventor,  and  the  skill  of  the  mechanic.  Though 
by  no  means  in  the  category  of  the  old,  my  memory  goes  back  to  the 
use  of  agricultural  implements,  at  the  sight  of  which,  at  the  present 
day,  the  young  farmer  could  not  fail  to  be  greatly  amused.  For 
example,  did  you  ever  plow  a  furrow  with  the  old  "  bull  plow,1'  with 
its  one  handle  and  wood  mold-board  ?  Did  you  ever  thrash  your 
grain  crop  with  the  old  hand  flail  ?  Did  you  ever  see  the  old  fash- 
ioned fan,  by  which  the  grain  was  separated  by  hand  from  the  chaff? 
Have  you  seen  a  body  of  men  in  the  grain  field,  each  armed  with  a 
sickle,  engaged  in  the  business  of  reaping  ?  These  questions  might 
be  indefinitely  extended. 

"When  your  ancestors  organized  this  society,  and  for  a  long  time 
thereafter,  the  earth  was  plowed  by  the  use  of  the  wood  mold-board ; 
the  cultivator  was  unknown  ;  hay  was  cut  exclusively  by  hand,  with 
the  scythe,  spread,  raked  and  pitched  by  hand ;  spring  crops  were 
planted  by  hand  and  cultivated  with  the  shovel  plow  and  hand  hoe, 
and  the  grain  crop  was  cut  with  the  hand  sickle,  thrashed  with  the 
flail  and  cleaned  with  the  fan. 

Strike  out  of  existence  the  present  improved  plow  and  its  metalic 
mold-board,  the  mower  and  reaper,  the  thrasher  and  cleaner,  the 
horse  rake  and  fork,  the  planter  and  cultivator,  and  the  numerous 
other  valuable  inventions  lately  brought  into  use,  and  attempt  to 
cultivate  your  farms  without  any  of  these  now  indispensable  imple- 
ments, and  you  will  begin  to  feel  the  obligation  of  agriculture  to 
inventive  genius  and  mechanical  skill. 

These  contrasts  are  useful  in  a  multitude  of  ways.  They  teach 
modesty  to  the  farmer.  They  modify  his  assumption  of  self  reliance 
and  independence  of  other  pursuits.  They  make  him  feel  that  his 
great  success  is  due  more  to  the  genius  of  the  inventor  and  the  skill 
of  the  mechanic,  than  to  himself. 

In  contrasting  the  present  with  the  past,  this  obligation  of  agricul- 
ture to  inventive  genius  and  mechanical  skill  is  still  more  strikingly 
seen  in  the  matter  of  the  means  of  information,  and  of  access  to  the 
great  markets  of  the  world. 
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When  our  fathers  cultivated  the  earth,  they  were  not  only  at 
remote  distances  from  market,  but  they  were  generally  forced  to  sell  in 
ignorance  of  the  real  value  of  the  commodities  they  produced.  Their 
only  means  of  communication  with  the  old  world  were  sailing  vessels. 
They  were  days  and  weeks  without  news  from  Europe,  and,  in  the 
interior,  our  people  were  nearly  as  much  in  arrear  in  tidings  from 
their  own  city  of  New  York. 

It  seems  hard  to  realize  that  it  is  within  the  last  thirty  years  that 
the  first  steam  vessel  crossed  the  Atlantic,  that  the  men  who  organized 
this  society  had  never  seen  a  locomotive  engine  or  a  railroad  car,  that 
until  within  the  last  twenty  years  the  Pacific  coast  was  accessible 
only  by  the  journey  around  Cape  Horn,  and  that  more  time  was 
necessarily  occupied  to  reach  New  York,  from  Watertown,  than  is 
now  required  to  make  the  journey  to  Europe,  from  almost  any  point 
in  the  United  States. 

Now,  instead  of  carting  your  produce  long  journeys,  to  markets  of 
which  you  know  nothing,  that  modern  wonder  of  science,  the  mag- 
netic telegraph,  brings  daily  to  your  door3  the  ruling  prices  for  that 
same  day  and  hour  at  the  great  markets  of  the  Old  World  as  well 
as  the  New.  The  locomotive  comes,  practically,  to  your  farms,  and 
takes  your  products  with  the  rapidity  of  steam,  to  the  world's  best 
markets — you  perform  your  day's  labor  at  home,  retire  to  a  comfort- 
able bed  at  night,  and  wake  in  the  morning  in  the  city  of  New 
York — you  transact  your  business  in  the  city,  retire  for  the  night, 
and  again  you  wake  in  the  morning  to  find  yourself  at  home,  having 
made  this  journey  of  nearly  1,000  miles  without  the  loss  of  a  single 
hour !  You  no  longer  reach  the  Pacific  by  the  tedious  journey 
around  Cape  Horn,  and,  within  a  year  from  this  time,  you  are  to 
take  your  seat  in  the  railroad  car  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  in  a  sin- 
gle week  you  are  to  cross  the'  continent  and  be  safely  set  down  in 
San  Francisco ! 

Strike  out  from  the  sum  of  human  knowledge,  not  only  the  indis- 
pensable implements  of  husbandry,  to  which  I  have  before  adverted, 
but  the  sailing  vessel  and  the  steamer,  the  railroad  and  canal,  the 
products  of  the  mines  and  the  mechanism  wrought  of  iron,  the  mag- 
netic telegraph  and  the  press,  and  we  shall  then  begin  to  appreciate 
the  obligation  of  agriculture  to  inventive  genius  and  mechanical  skill. 

I  sometimes  hear  professed  scholars  as  well  as  unthinking  persons, 
declare  that  the  only  producing  classes  are  our  farmers  and  mechanics, 
while  some  exclude  mechanics  also  from  the  category  of  producers. 
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There  was  never  a  more  palpable  error.  This  error  is  strikingly  shown 
by  the  facts  to  which  I  have  adverted.  By  them  we  are  taught  the 
great  truth  of  our  mutual  dependence  on  each  other.  They  compel 
a  recognition  of  the  fact,  that  all  these  various  departments  of  human 
enterprise  are  peopled  by  real  producers — by  the  world's  benefactors, 
in  that  they  all  aid  to  produce  "  two  blades  of  grass  where  but  one 
grew  before."  They  compel  us  to  know  and  feel  that  the  sons  of 
science  and  the  sons  of  toil,  the  man  of  genius  and  the  laborer  in  the 
field,  they  who  go  down  into  the  mines,  and  "  they  who  go  down  to 
the  sea  in  ships,"  the  merchant,  the  manufacturer  and  the  artisan, 
the  mechanic  and  the  farmer  are  really  co-workers  together,  each 
alike  indispensable  to  all  in  solving  the  great  problem  of  human  pro- 
gress on  which  mankind  are  engaged. 

Results  of  Jefferson  County  Farming. 
By  the  use  of  the  means  which  science  and  skill  have  thus  furnished 
to  your  hands,  it  will  be  useful  to  know  something  of  the  annual 
results  produced.  Our  last  reliable  statistics  are  found  in  the  census 
of  1865.  You  then  cultivated  514,979  acres,  and  milked  56,551 
cows.  Your  dairy  product  was  $2,313,212,  or  an  average  of  $11.13 
from  each  cow.  You  owned  live  stock  to  the  value  of  more  than 
$6,000,000,  and  your  agricultural  products  for  the  year,  exclusive  of 
domestic  manufactures,  market  gardens,  poultry,  and  some  other 
minor  matters,  were  more  than  $6,000,000.  These  facts  tend  to  a 
feeling  of  self-satisfaction,  and  especially  with  the  great  dairying 
interest.  But  have  you,  Jefferson  county  farmers,  really  any  reason 
to  be  self  complacent  over  your  achievments  ?  That  depends  upon 
whether  or  not  you  have  made  the  best  use  of  the  means  at  your  dis- 
posal.    To  settle  this  question  I  propose. to 

Contrast  Jefferson  with  TIerkemer  County. 

Jefferson  County. 

Improved  acres 514  ,  979 

Population 66,448 

Kumber  of  cows 56  ?  551 

Dairy  products $2?  343 ,  224 

Grain  products 901  >  595 

Thirteen  other  products   2,912,072 

Total  products 6,156,891 

Value  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs 6, 194,425 
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Herkimer  County. 

Improved  acres 278  ,  342 

Population 39,154 

Number  of  cows 46  ,  627 

Dairy  products $3,157,129 

Grain  products 1,109,780 

Same  thirteen  other  products 2,524,882 

Total  products 6,796,791 

Yalue  of  same  live  stock 4 ,  031 ,  752 

Is  not  this  contrast  suggestive?  What  reasons  can  you  give,  why, 
in  Herkimer  county,  a  population  of  39,154,  on  278,342  acres  of 
land,  with  46,627,  cows,  should  produce  from  their  dairies  $818,905 
more  than  you  produce  on  514,979  acres,  with  a  population  of  66r 
448  and  with  56,551  cows? 

This  contrast  is  more  sharply  stated  thus  : 

Jefferson  over  Herkimer. 

Excess  of  improved  acres 236 ,  637 

Excess  of  population 27 ,  294 

Excess  of  milch  cows 9 ,  924 

Herkimer  over  Jefferson. 

Excess  of  dairy  products $818 ,  905 

Excess  of  total  products 639 ,  900 


There  must  be  some  reason  for  this  marked  superiority  of  the 
Herkimer  farmer  over  you.  Your  soil  is  believed  to  be  as  produc- 
tive as  his.     The  secret  must  lie  in  his  superior  skill  in  husbandry. 

But  I  may  be  told  that  as  these  figures  are  founded  upon  results  in 
1864,  Herkimer  had  then  reached  her  maximum,  while  Jefferson 
has  greatly  improved  in  the  last  four  years.  While  I  am  glad  to 
believe  in  the  alleged  improvement  here,  it  will  not  do  to  suppose 
that  Herkimer  has  not  made  great  progress  since  1864.  My  calcula- 
tions are  based  on  a  cheese  product  in  Herkimer  of  over  thirteen 
millions  of  pounds.  My  information  is  that  she,  last  year,  produced 
for  export  over  seventeen  millions  of  pounds.  Your  progress  must 
have  been  very  creditable  if  you  have  kept  pace  with  this,  and  yet 
you  would  be  far  behind  the  Herkimer  farmer. 

Before  dismissing  this  subject  permit  me  to  state  a  few  more  com- 
parative results.  I  have  already  given  you  the  figures  by  which  if  you 
will  make  the  calculation  for  yourselves,  you  will  reach  these  very 
striking  conclusions : 
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1.  Herkimer  county  farming  yields  an  average  of  $80.91  more  to 
each  person  than  Jefferson  farming  does. 

2.  Herkimer  produces  $12.47  more  per  acre  than  Jefferson  does. 

3.  The  cows  milked  in  Herkimer  produce  $26.28  each,  more  than 
the  cows  milked  in  Jefferson. 

While  you  thus  fail  to  reap  any  such  reward  for  your  labor  as  is 
secured  by  the  farmer  of  Herkimer,  the  capital  on  which  your  results, 
are  produced,  is  greatly  in  excess  of  theirs.  You  not  only  have 
vastly  more  invested  in  land  thau  they  have,  but  you  feed  nearly 
10,000  excess  of  cows,  and  keep  a  large  excess  of  working  oxen  and 
horses. 

The  value  of  your  live  stock  is $0,156,891 

While  that  of  Herkimer  is 4,031,752 

Excess  in  Jefferson, v  . . .     $2,125,139 


A  large  portion  of  this  sum  is  invested,  in  your  excess  of  milch 
cows.  From  this  it  follows  that  my  figures  of  comparative  results, 
fail  to  exhibit  in  its  fullness,  the  superiority  of  Herkimer  county 
farming  over  yours. 

I  repeat :  There  must  be  some  reason  by  which  to  account  for 
these  astonishing  contrasts.  What  is  it  ?  This  question  the  Jefferson 
county  farmer  must  solve.  You  can't  afford  to  labor  as  diligently 
as  your  neighbor,  with  more  capital  invested,  reaping  only  about  half 
the  reward  realized  by  him.  The  moment  the  fact  comes  to  be 
understood  that  poor  farming  is  vastly  the  most  expensive,  I  trust  it 
will  be  abandoned,  and  good  husbandry  substituted  in  its  place. 

I  apprehend  that  investigation  will  establish  the  fact  that  our  com- 
parative agricultural  failure  is  due  mainly  to  these  causes : 

1.  In  our  greed  for  land,  we  try  to  cultivate  too  many  acres,  and 
hence  fail  to  cultivate  them  well. 

2.  We  do  not  give  sufficient  attention  to  manures  and  fertilizers 
to  secure  production  up  to  the  capacity  of  the  soil. 

3.  We  have  neglected  the  important  duty  of  procuring  pure,  clean 
seed,  and  that  of  the  best  variety. 

4.  Sufficient  attention  has  not  been  given  to  the  selection,  care, 
and  feeding  of  our  stock. 

If  we  will  but  give  heed  to  these  suggestions — if  we  will  cultivate 
no  more  acres  than  we  can  properly  till — apply  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  fertilizers  and  manures — use  pure,  clean  seed,  and  that  of  the  best 
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variety,  and  attend  properly  to  the  care,  selection,  and  feeding  of  our 
stock,  it  is  believed  that  the  Jefferson  county  farmer  may  reap  as 
rich  a  reward  for  his  enterprise  as  is  realized  by  the  farmer,  in  the 
same  department  of  agriculture,  in  any  other  section  of  the  State. 

Another  paramount  agricultural  need  in  our  county,  is  attention 
to  the 

Cultivation  of  Fruit. 

The  region  in  this  great  country,  in  which  good  fruit,  and  especi- 
ally that  most  valuable  of  all  fruit,  the  apple,  can  be  grown  in  per- 
fection, is  extremely  limited.  The  same  variety  of  apple,  the  growth 
of  this  State,  is  held  by  epicures  and  good  judges  to  be  superior  in 
quality,  flavor  and  value,  to  any  grown  in  almost  any  other  section 
of  the  country.  Though  this  fruit  is,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
grown  at  the  south,  yet  the  southern  apple  is  not  durable  like  ours. 
The  people  of  that  region  deal  largely  in  northern  apples ;  and,  as 
early  as  March  and  April,  if  you  inquire  at  any  of  the  markets  on  or 
near  the  Gulf,  you  will  be  told  that  their  best  apples  for  that  season, 
come  from  the  North.  Here  is  a  vast  region,  and  a  great  popula- 
tion, which  the  North  must  always  supply. 

I  entertain  no  doubt  that  the  growing  of  this  fruit  may  be  made 
a  very  remunerative  branch  of  agricultural  enterprise  in  our  county. 
Though  we  are  compelled  to  endure  the  severe  rigors  of  the  Northern 
winter,  under  which  the  more  tender  varieties  must  fail,  yet  there  is 
no  difficulty  in  selecting  hardy  trees,  producing  the  most  valuable  of 
fruit,  that  will  thrive,  end  are,  and  produce  as  well,  or  nearly  as  well, 
as  in  any  part  of  the  State. 

I  well  remember  the  time  when  the  saying  was  on  the  tongue  of 
all  our  people,  that  no  apples  could  be  grown  north  of  Blade  river. 
Believing  in  this  error,  the  fact  has  occurred,  year  after  year,  within 
my  observation,  that  men  have  made  the  journey  of  some  fifty  miles, 
from  the  north  part  of  our  county  to  the  county  of  Oswego,  and  car- 
ried loads  of  apples  from  there  to  their  homes  for  family  use  !  This 
delusion  is  now  effectually  exploded.  For  several  years  last  past, 
some  of  the  most  successful  exhibitors  of  fruit  at  the  annual  fairs  of 
this  society,  have  produced  it  in  orchards  far  north  of  the  river ;  and 
the  fact  is  now  well  established,  that  with  proper  care,  apples  maybe 
grown  in  the  north  as  well  as  in  the  south  part  of  our  county,  with 
very  creditable  success. 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  fruit  trees  are  indispensable  to  the  comely 
appearance  of  every  farmers  home,  and  that  good  fruit  is  greatly 
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promotive  of  health,  the  fact  ought  to  he  more  generally  known  that 
its  cultivation  here  is  probably  the  most  profitable  use  to  which  much 
of  our  land  can  be  devoted.  One  acre  should  sustain  about  100  trees. 
Until  they  are  old  enough  to  come  into  bearing,  you  may,  with  proper 
culture,  grow  from  100  to  200  bushels  of  potatoes,  or  thirty  to  fifty 
bushels  of  corn  on  your  land ;  and  this  cultivation  is  an  essential  aid 
to  the  growth  of  your  orchard.  Yon  must,  of  course  see  to  it,  that 
you  do  not  permit  this  double  duty  to  exhaust  the  soil.  When  your 
trees,  properly  selected,  come  to  produce  one  bushel  only  each,  you 
have  a  sure  income  of  at  least  $100  per  acre,  and  this  comparatively 
without  labor.  What  other  use  can  you  make  of  your  land  that  will 
ensure  so  large  an  income  with  so  little  labor? 

The  only  reason  why  so  many  trees  have  failed  in  our  county,  is 
believed  to  be  the  want  of  proper  care  in  their  selection,  setting  and 
culture.  In  passing  over  our  county  no  observing  man  can  fail  to 
notice  the  fact,  that  most  of  the  orchard  trees  lean  to  the  north-east. 
This  exposes  the  body  of  the  tree  to  the  comparatively  vertical  rays 
of  the  sun  in  the  hottest  part  of  the  day.  The  sap  is  thus  made  to 
start  early  in  the  Spring,  your  tree  then  freezes  in  the  night,  and  the 
result  is  that  the  bark  splits,  and  that  side  of  the  tree  dies.  To  remedy 
this,  you  will  see  many  trees  with  a  board  fastened  over  this  exposed 
part  of  the  body,  to  shield  it  from  the  sun  and  thus  preserve  it.  This 
is  only  another  case  of  "  locking  the  barn  after  the  horse  is  stolen." 
The  true  remedy  is  a  substantial  stake  for  your  tree,  keeping  it  at  all 
times  perpendicular.  You  will  then  never  have  this  angle  of  forty- 
five  degrees,  on  which  the  solar  ray  falls  with  such  intense  heat. 

Our  severe  spring  and  fall  winds  come  mainly  from  the  southwest. 
This  is  the  reason  why  our  orchards  lean  in  the  direction  indicated. 
Now  if  you  would  succeed  in  cultivating  the  apple,  select  for  your 
orchard,  if  possible,  a  piece  of  land  having  a  good  deep  soil  and 
sloping  to  the  northeast,  or  sheltered  on  the  southwest  by  a  hedge  or 
a  forest.  Select  your  trees  not  only  of  the  best,  but  of  the  most 
hardy  varieties.  See  to  it  in  setting,  that  your  land  is  so  perfectly 
drained  that  the  water  will  not  settle  and  freeze  about  the  root.  Stake 
each  tree  so  substantially  as  to  keep  it  perpendicular,  and  keep  your 
land  sufficiently  rich,  and  cultivate  it  well  every  year.  In  some  loca- 
tions you  must  use  proper  precautions  against  the  ravages  of  the 
"  borer,"  and  always  protect  your  trees  against  injury  by  mice  in  the 
winter.  The  last  is  sufficiently  accomplished  by  a  small  quantity  of 
manure  placed  at  the  root  of  the  tree  in  the  fall ;  and  the  most  eifec- 
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tual  preventive  of  the  "  borer  "  is,  probably,  the  removal  and  replace- 
ment of  the  earth  about  the  roots  of  the  trees  occasionally  in  the 
snmmer.  If  you  find,  on  examination,  that  the  "  borers "  have 
attacked  the  tree,  the  insect  must  be  removed.  The  necessity  of  pre- 
cautions against  this  destructive  enemy  is  temporary  only,  as  after  the 
tree  has  stood  some  eight  or  ten  years,  it  is  practically  out  of  danger 
from  this  source.  If  any  farmer  will  faithfully  follow  these  simple 
directions,  he  may  rest  assured  that  he  will  not  fail  to  produce  excel- 
lent crops  of  apples. 

Pears,  plums  and  grapes  may  also  be  grown  with  eminent  success 
in  this  county. 

I  would  not  recommend  the  attempt  to  grow  plums  extensively  as 
a  means  of  profit.  They  are  not  sufficiently  durable,  and  hence,  if 
produced  in  great  abundance,  would  not  find  a  sufficient  market; 
but  as  to  pears  and  grapes,  the  day  is  not  far  in  the  future  when  a 
great  revenue  will  be  realized  from  their  cultivation  in  this  county. 
With  them,  as  with  the  apple,  care  must  be  exercised  in  selecting 
varieties  adapted  to  our  soil  and  climate.  This  being  done,  proper 
cultivation  will  ensure  a  rich  reward  for  the  labor  bestowed  and  the 
capital  invested.  I  know  of  no  other  county  in  this  State  where  the 
Flemish  Beauty  pear  grows  in  such  perfection  as  in  this.  The  tree  is 
as  hardy  as  the  elm ;  the  fruit  is  amongst  the  most  beautiful  and 
valuable  that  grows,  and  the  yield  is  enormous.  Set  standard  trees 
in  a  strong  clay  soil ;  only  give  them  a  decent  chance  to  grow,  and, 
in  a  few  years,  you  will  have  a  beautiful  orchard  and  an  abundance 
of  fruit.  There  are  many  other  valuable  varieties,  but  my  experience 
is  that  no  other  variety  has  anything  like  the  value  of  the  Flemish 
Beauty,  for  cultivation  here. 

The  neglect  of  fruit  culture  by  our  Jefferson  county  farmers  is 
strikingly  shown  by  reference  to  the  census  of  1865.  On  our  514,979 
improved  acres,  we  have  only  129,032  bearing  apple  trees,  producing 
166,053  bushels  of  apples,  being  1.28  bushels  from  each  tree ;  while 
the  favored  county  of  Monroe,  with  321,050  acres,  has  381,902  trees, 
producing  498,606  bushels,  being  1.27  bushels  per  tree,  and  the 
county  of  Oswego,  with  274,591  acres,  has  305,000  trees,  producing 
376,615  bushels,  being  1.23  bushels  per  tree.  The  last  two  counties 
named,  have  more  than  one  tree  to  each  acre,  whilst  in  ours,  we  have 
only  one  tree  to  four  acres,  and  yet  our  average  product  from  a  tree 
is  greater  than  theirs.  This  statement  proves  that  we  have  only  to 
cultivate  trees  to  make  ourselves  superior  even  to  Monroe  county,  in 
the  production  of  the  apple. 
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Again,  I  have  before  me  a  table  compiled  in  1866,  showing  the 
names  of  all  the  counties  in  tllis  State,  producing  pears,  in  each,  of 
the  value  of  $300  or  over.  Jefferson  county  is  not  found  in  that 
table. 

Again;  I  have  another  table  showing  the  percentage  of  increase  in 
the  various  counties  of  this  State,  in  orchard  culture,  from  18-19  to 
1859.     From  this  table  I  extract,  by  way  of  contrast, 

Monroe,  increase 450  per  cent. 

Niagara,      do       - 660       do 

Orleans,       do      570       do 

Genesee,      do      720       do 

Ontario,       do 300       do 

Jefferson,    do      7      do 

If  the  statement  of  these  facts  can  be  made  effectual  to  arouse  our 
farmers  to  the  imperative  duty  of  fruit  culture,  this  address  will  have 
subserved  at  least  one  useful  purpose.  Let  it  no  longer  be  stated  to 
our  reproach,  that  while  we  produce  as  much  fruit  per  acre  as  our 
neighbors,  we  permit  them  to  increase  more  than  400  per  cent.,  while 
we  increase  only  seven  per  cent. 

CotJKTRY    AND    ClTY FARMERS*   HoMES. 

I  ought  not  to  close  this  address  without  prominently  calling 
attention  to  what  I  regard  as  one  of  the  most  Unsatisfactory  features 
of  our  present  agricultural  life.  I  allude  to  the  great  and  growing 
disposition  of  farmers'  sons  to  abandon  the  old  paths  traveled  by  their 
fathers,  and  flee  from  the  farm  to  the  city.  I  can  not  but  regard 
this  as  a  great  and  growing  evil.  Why  is  it  that  so  many  of  our 
young  men,  at  the  first  opportunity,  abandon  agricultural  pursuits 
and  betake  themselves  to  the  city?  If  the  cause  can  be  ascertained, 
it  should  be  speedily  removed.  While  agricultural  enterprise  makes 
no  man  suddenly  rich,  it  promotes  health  and  good  morals ;  ensures 
a  certain  competence,  and  thus,  more  certainly  than  any  other 
pursuit,  tends  to  promote  human  happiness,  On  the  contrary,  the 
youth  who  leaves  his  father's  farm  to  "seek  his  fortune"  in  the  city, 
rushes  into  the  midst  of  perils  of  which  he  is  little  aware.  He  may, 
possibly,  be  successful,  but  the  chances  are  almost  infinite  against 
him.  More  than  ninety  per  cent  of  all  who  make  the  experiment, 
ffail.  They  speedily  end  their  career  in  dissipation  and  crime,  or  drag 
out  lives  of  poverty,  slaves  to  society,  striving  by  day  and  by  night, 
to  support  appearances  indicating  a  measure  of  wealth  which  they  do 
not  possess.     Out  of  every  hundred  such  removals  to  the  city,  at  least 
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ninety  men  are  lost  to  all  useful  and  honorable  pursuits.  Society  in 
the  country  cannot  afford  such  a  drain  upon  its  resources.  We  need 
the  men.  As  farmers,  they  would  add  greatly,  both  to  the  general 
wealth,  and  to  the  reputation  of  the  great  pursuit  of  agriculture.  Eo 
effort  should  be  spared  to  retain  them  in  the  useful  walks  of  life,  and 
to  save  them  from  the  fearful  perils  to  which  the  city  invites  them. 

But  why  do  the  young  thus  abandon  the  country  and  rush  to  the 
city  ?  The  mania  extends  to  the  daughters  as  Well  as  the  sons  of  our 
farmers.  The  ambition  is  too  much  fixed  -on  city  life,  its  fashions  and 
follies,  and  various  means  of  enjoyment.  What  is  the  reason,  and 
what  is  the  remedy  % 

As  I  pass  through  our  county,  and  look  at  the  abodes  of  our 
farmers,  I  sometimes  think  I  can  see  the  reason.  Is  there  a  farmer 
before  me,  on  whose  homestead  there  is  not  a  fruit  tree,  nor  a  culti- 
vated flower,  nor  even  a  good  kitchen  garden ;  who  has  no  decent 
sink  drain;  around  whose  door,  filth  and  garbage  are  permitted  to 
accumulate;  who  has  never  planted  an  ornamental  tree  or  shrub; 
whose  pigs  and  poultry  have  free  access  to  his  front  door,  and  whose 
house  is  wholly  destitute  of  useful  books,  and  all  other  means  of 
diversion  and  improvement ;  and  who  teaches  his  sons  and  daughters 
no  more  of  the  mysteries  of  vegetable  life  and  production  than  he  does 
his  team !  I  have  seen  such  places  called  homes^  inhabited  by  men 
worth  their  thousands,  men  devoted  to  the  hard  slavery  of  money- 
getting  and  money-saving;  regarding  all  mental  culture  as  a  waste  of 
time,  and  requiring  of  their  children  the  one  stern  duty  of  severe 
labor.  I  am  happy  to  know  that  there  are  many,  very  many  farmers' 
homes  in  our  county,  to  which  this  description  has  no  application; 
homes  worthy  of  the  better  life  which  is  there  being  developed  ;  but 
does  it  not,  in  some  of  its  features  at  least,  apply  to  quite  too  many  ? 

Do  none  of  you  know  a  farmer  in  your  vicinity,  whose  home  is  not 
only  unattractive,  but  absolutely  repulsive,  from  some  of  the  causes 
above  referred  to,  who  no  sooner  receives  for  his  produce  the 
money  which  ought  to  be  at  once  expended  to  improve  his  home,  but 
instead  of  so  expending  it,  makes  haste  to  invest  it  in  some  form  of 
government  bonds,  where  it  is  supposed  to  be  exempt  from  the 
payment  of  its  just  proportion  of  taxes?  let  those  who  live  in  such 
homes,  and  who  persist  in  making  such  use  of  the  means  which  God 
has  given  them,  cease  to  wonder  that  their  children  seek,  at  the  first 
opportunity,  to  turn  their  backs  upon,  and  flee  from,  such  a  life. 

The  minds  of  the  young  are  always  sensitively  alive. to  the  beautiful 
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and  the  good.  The  child  is  always  a  lover  of  fruits  and  flowers  ;  and 
the  youth,  unless  perverted  by  false  teachings  and  mistaken  guidance 
at  home,  almost  instinctively  walks  in  the  paths  of  virtue.  Youth 
looks  out  upon  a  world  of  beauty,  and  is  always  in  pursuit  of  knowl- 
edge. Do  not  repress  it.  On  the  contrary,  teach  it  to  know  the 
charming  mysteries  of  vegetable  life  and  production  ;  the  nature, 
habits,  and  means  of  propagation,  of  the  plants,  the  fruits  and  flowers, 
and  the  more  substantial  productions  of  the  earth.  Above  all,  give 
it  access  to  a  well  selected  library  of  useful  books,  and,  while  you 
make  your  daily  life  teach  the  useful  lesson  of  well  directed  industry 
and  decent  economy,  see  to  it  that  your  home  is  a  school  of  virtuous 
refinement  and.  cultivated  taste.  If  you  would  store  your  children's 
minds  with  pleasant  memories,  memories  that  will  return  to  comfort 
and  to  bless  in  all  their  future  years,  make  them  to  remember  the 
happy  home  of  their  childhood,  their  father's  orchard,  and  their 
mother's  flowers.  Do  this  and  you  will  no  longer  have  occasion  to 
mourn  over  the  flight  of  your  children,  from  the  country  to  the  town. 
Young  men  and  women,  aid  your  parents  to  beautify  your  homes. 
Follow  the  safe  and  health-giving  paths  to  which  country  life  invites 
you,  and  avoid  the  perils  that  always  lie  in  the  way  of  youth  and 
inexperience  in  the  city.  Before  you  resolve  to  encounter  these 
perils,  you  should  remember  that  in  so  doing,  you  leave  behind  you 
the  song  of  the  blue  bird  and  the  robin ;  the  running  brooks,  the 
playful  lambs,  the  green  pastures  and  the  sweet  flowers  of  Spring ; 
the  new  mown  hay,  the  lowing  herds  and  the  growing  grain  of 
summer,  and  the  ripening  fruit,  the  golden  harvest  and  the  glorious 
sunset  of  autumn ;  and,  in  place  of  these,  you  cast  your  lot  in  the 
midst  of  a  false  and  fictitious  life,  to  look  upon  folly  and  upon  filth, 
upon  brick  walls  and  stone  pavements,  perchance 

"  In  the  by-ways  and  lanes, 
Where  misfortune  and  guilt, 
Their  victims  have  gathered, 
Their  city  have  built." 

Though  you  may  struggle  manfully  for  a  time,  yet,  where  less  than 
ten  are  successful,  more  than  ninety  will,  in  a  few  years,  fall  into  vice, 
dissipation,  or  abject  poverty;  and,  looking  sadly  back  to  the  promise 
of  a  happy  life  so  rashly  cast  away,  will  be  prepared  of  a  truth,  to 
exclaim : 

"  The  hopes  that  charmed  my  youth  are  dead; 
The  sunshine  of  the  heart  is  fled — 
Its'  innocency  too !" 
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There  are  several  other  topics  connected  with  the  subject  of  agri- 
culture, which  I  would  be  very  glad  to  discuss,  but  I  must  forbear. 
If  what  has  been  said  shall  have  the  effect  to  awaken  any  of  us  to  the 
necessity  of  better  farming  in  Jefferson  county ;  to  the  fact  that  we 
try  to  till  too  much  land;  that  we  must  make  more  extensive  use  of 
manure  and  fertilizers,  double  our  diligence  to  procure  pure,  clean  seed, 
and  that  of  the  very  best  variety  ;  give  more  attention  to  the  selection, 
care  and  feeding  of  out  stock ;  plant  our  country  as  it  should  be  with 
fruit,  and  especially  with  apples,  pears  and  grapes;  and  finally,  if  it 
shall  quicken  us  to  so  improve  and  beautify  our  homes,  that  they  will 
cease  to  be  repulsive  to  our  children,  and  thus  stay  the  fatal  tide  that 
sets  from  the  country  towards  the  city ;  if  it  shall  tend  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  these,  or  any  of  these  results,  then  this  address  will  prove 
to  be  something  more  than  mere  idle  words. 


LEWIS. 

Lowville,  March  8^A,  1869. 

The  annual  fair  for  1S68  of  the  Lewis  County  Agricultural  Society 
Was  held  at  Turin,  Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  September 
15th,  16th  and  17th. 

We  regret  our  inability  to  do  justice  to  the  late  county  fair.  We, 
in  the  first  place,  will  state  :  We  labor  under  one  great  disadvantage 
of  holding  our  county  fairs  alternately  at  Turin  and  Lowville,  twelve 
miles  distant,  the  former  having  the  best  arrangements  and  buildings 
on  the  grounds,  the  latter  far  the  best  accommodation  for  the 
crowd  attending  the  fair,  the  ground  being  about  equal  distance 
from  town. 

The  weather  was  very  favorable,  and  the  attendance  large.  In 
the  domestic  department  were  some  fine  specimens  of  female  industry, 
which  were  not  at  all  behind  the  times. 

The  hall  was  not  as  well  filled  with  entries  as  on  some  former 
occasions.  One  department  -showed  off  very  prominent— which 
brought  to  mind  the  old  hand-looms  had  not  been  thrown  aside  or 
deserted — some  twenty  fine  specimens  of  rag  carpeting. 

The  entry  for  discretionary  premiums  was  much  larger.  The 
dairy  was  very  meager,  to  the  shame  of  'Lewis  county,  only  two 
samples  of  cheese  and  butter.  Vegetables  and  roots  exceeded  our 
anticipation.  From  the  drouth  last  summer  a  slim  show  was  expected, 
all  were  happily  disappointed.     The  show  of  horses  and  cattle  was 
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large.  Some  seventy  entries  of  the  former ;  sixty-five  of  the  latter. 
Sheep  and  swine  poorly,  the  feathered  tribe  well  represented.  Agri- 
cultural implements — new  patents — were  a  full  exhibition. 

The  second  day  of  the  fair,  at  two  o'clock,  Hon.  X.  A.  Willard,  of 
Herkimer,  was  introduced,  and  delivered  a  most  able  address.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  address,  which  was  received  with  marks  of 
approbation,  a  resolution  of  thanks  was  moved  and  unanimously 
adopted. 

The  last  day  more  people  turned  out  and  visited  the  fair  than  the 

two  preceding.     This  we  cannot  account  for,  unless  they  came  to  see 

fast  horses  go  round  a  half-mile  course  in  the  enclosure  of  the  fair 

grounds. 

Eespectfully, 

F.  B.  MORSE, 

Secretary. 


LIVINGSTON. 

To  the  Secretary  of  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society : 

In  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  section  9,  chapter  425  of 
the  Laws  of  1855,  the  following  report  of  the  doings  of  the  Livings- 
ton County  Agricultural  Society  for  the  year  1868,  is  respectfully 
submitted  : 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  society,  held  at  Geneseo  on  the  7th 
day  of  January,  1868,  the  following  officers  were  elected  for  the 
ensuing  year :  President,  William  H.  Spencer ;  Vice-President, 
Aaron  Barber,  Jr.;  Treasurer,  Kidder  M.  Scott;  Secretary,  William 
A.  Brodie ;  and  as  Directors,  Samuel  Finley  and  R.  F.  McMillen, 

The  annual  cattle  show  and  fair  was  held  on  the  23d  and  24th  of 
September,  the  attendance  on  that  occasion  being  very  large,  especi- 
ally on  the  second  day,  notwithstanding  a  drenching  rain  prevailed 
during  the  greater  part  of  both  days. 

The  exhibition  of  thoroughbred  cattle,  though  confined  to  a  very 
few  individuals,  was  very  good,  while  in  Spanish  Merino  sheep  the 
exhibition  was  the  poorest  for  several  years.  In  other  departments 
there  was  about  the  usual  number  of  entries,  and  the  exhibition  was 
good  considering  the  unfavorable  weather, 

[Ag.]  26 
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receipts  for  the  tear. 

Donations $449  87 

Exhibitions  on  grounds 85  00 

Memberships 217  00 

Eent  of  stables 34  00 

Sale  of  tickets 560  47 

$1,346  34 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Premiums $699  50 

Eent  of  grounds 100  00 

Salaries. 200  00 

Music,  printing  and  advertising 184  00 

Forage,  and  labor,  &c 236  33 

1,419  83 

Dr.  balance $73  49 

Balance  in  treasury,  December  31,  1867 1  >435  56 

Balance  in  treasury,  December  31,  1868 $1 ,  362  07 


W.  A.  BKODIE, 

Secretary. 


MOKROE. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  February  10th,  1869. 
B.  P.  Johnson,  Esq.,  Secretary  N.  Y.  State  Agricultural  Society : 

Dear  Sir — I  have  the  honor  to  present  the  following  report  of 
the  condition  of  the  Monroe  County  Agricultural  Society  for  the 
year  1868. 

As  is  already  known  to  you,  the  Kew  York  State  society  held  its 
annual  fair  for  1868  upon  our  grounds ;  consequently  we  held  no  county 
fair,  but  we  have  not  entirely  neglected  the  interests  of  agriculture. 
Considerable  was  done  to  improve  our  buildings,  repair  fences, 
grounds,  &c,  to  fit  them  for  the  State  fair,  which  remained  to  per- 
manently benefit  us. 

At  our  annual  society  meeting,  held  January  8th,  1868,  a  premium 
of  ten  dollars  was  voted  II.  G.  Warner,  Esq.,  of  Brighton,  for  the 
best  acre  of  Indian  corn,  the  product  of  said  acre  being,  as  shown  in 
Mr.  Warner's  certificate,  176  bushels  of  ears,  and  ninety  bushels  and 
twenty  pounds  of  shelled  corn. 

The  report  of  L.  D.  Mitchell,  Esq.,  Treasurer  of  the  society,  shows 
that  the  funds  in  the  treasury  were  as  follows: — 
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Balance  on  hand,  January  1st,  1868 $603  51 

Received  from  subscriptions 518  50 

"        State  appropriations 715  37 

Total $1,837  38 

Disbursements  for  1868,  as  follows  : — 

For  sundry  premiums  for  1867  (unpaid) $27  75 

"    stationery 7  10 

"    insurance 29  50 

"    clerk  hire 15  00 

"    stove  and  furniture 28  24 

"    office  rent 125  00 

"   repairs  to  buildings  and  grounds ,• 518  50 

"    Gen.  1ST.  P.  Banks  for  lecture,  1867 100  00 

$851  09 

Cash  on  hand,  January  1st,  1869 $986  29 


The  officers  for  1869  are  as  follows :  President,  S.  D.  Wallbridge  ; 
Vice-Presidents  :  1st,  Alonzo  G.  Whitcomb  ;  2d,  E.  D.  Hillman  ;  3d, 
J.  A.  Stull ;  Secretary,  M.  D.  Rowley ;  Treasurer,  Levi  D.  Mitchell. 

Managers :  D.  Ivingsley,  Patrick  Barry,  A.  H.  King,  Jerome  Keyes, 
W.  G.  Markham,  R.  E.  Hubbard. 

Very  truly  yours, 

M.  D.  ROWLEY, 

Secretary, 


MONTGOMERY. 

We,  Simeon  Sammons,  President ;  A.  H.  Burtch,  Secretary  ;  and 
Thomas  R.  Horton,  Treasurer  of  the  Montgomery  County  Agricul- 
tural Society  respectfully  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  State 
Agricultural  Society,  pursuant  to  laws  of  1811  and  1855,  the  condi- 
tion of  the  said  society.  The  receipts  and  expenditures  of  said 
society  for  the  year  ending  January  1st,  1869,  as  follow,  to  wit : 

Received  from  sale  of  tickets $1>423  55 

"  rent  of  eating  stands 100  00 

"  secretary  for  entries,  life  members,  and  rent         149  00 

Total  receipts , ,  , . , .    $1 ,  672  55 
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Paid  premiums : $702  25 

Paid  labor  and  expenses 942  07 

Balance  in  treasury 28  23 


,672  55 


S.  SAMMONS, 

President, 
A.  H.  Burtch,  Secretary. 

Fonda,  March  3,  1869. 


NIAGAKA. 

There  have  been  ten  regular  meetings  of  the  board  of  managers 
during  the  past  year,  all  of  which  have  been  well  attended.  It 
having  been  decided  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  that  the  society 
would  derive  no  benefit  from  a  change  of  the  present  location  of  the 
fair  grounds,  a  committee  was  appointed  at  a  regular  meeting  of  the 
board,  held  in  this  city,  on  the  4th  day  of  May  last,  to  superintend 
the  grading  of  the  grounds  and  the  moving  of  the  track.  This  com- 
mittee  composed  of  Messrs.  Campbell,  Bush  and  Flanders,  have 
commenced  the  work  for  which  they  were  appointed,  and  the  new 
track  will  be  ready  for  use  during  the  present  year.  It  is  the  general 
wish  of  the  members  of  the  Society,  that  these  improvements  be  con- 
tinued, and  that  some  provision  be  made  for  erecting  new  buildings 
in  place  of  those  now  occupied,  which  are  mere  open  sheds  and  not 
water-proof. 

The  spring  fair  was  held  on  the  16th  day  of  last  May,  at  which 
there  was  exhibited  an  uu usually  fine  show  of  horses  and  sheep,  and 
farming  implements.  There  were  also  several  competitors  in  sheep 
shearing,  who  displayed  much  skill  in  their  art.  It  is  recommended 
that  further  inducements  be  offered  at  these  spring  fairs,  and  efforts 
be  made  to  excite  a  still  greater  interest  in  them  than  has  heretofore 
been  manifested. 

The  annual  fair  was  appointed  to  be  held  on  the  24th,  25th  and 
26th  days  of  September,  but  owing  to  the  weather,  the  last  two  days 
were  postponed  until  the  9th  and  10th  days  of  October.  Notwith- 
standing the  inconvenience  necessarily  resulting  from  this  postpone- 
ment, there  was  a  large  display  of  the  stock  and  industry  of  the 
county  on  exhibition  on  each  day  of  the  lair.  The  board  felt 
warranted  in  offering  especial  inducements  to  exhibitors,  and 
increased  many  of  the  premiums  heretofore  given,     The  amount  of 
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money  premiums  offered  was  $1,563,  of  which  $995  was  actually 
awarded,  and  $895  has  been  paid.  The  other  expenditures  of  the 
Society  for  grading  the  grounds  and  repairing  the  track,  and  inci- 
dental to  the  fair,  amount  to  $543.35,  making  the  whole  sum  for 
which  I  have  drawn  orders  on  the  treasurer  $1,438.35. 

The  board  of  managers  have  experienced  much  difficulty  in  pro- 
curing judges  to  act  at  the  exhibitions  of  the  society.  It  is  hoped 
that  some  plan  may  be  devised  to  obviate  this  difficulty. 

The  collection  of  agricultural  statistics  for  the  past  year  has  been 
an  almost  practical  failure.  Mr.  James  Yan  Horn,  of  Newfane, 
being  the  only  town  vice-president  who  has  furnished  a  complete 
report  of  his  town.  Scattering  returns  have  been  sent  in  from  other 
towns,  but  unless  they  be  made  full  and  complete  there  can  but  little 
benefit  be  derived  from  them.  It  has  been  customary  for  the 
secretary  to  send  blanks  to  the  town  vice-presidents,  in  each  Decem- 
ber, but  I  have  not  done  so  this  year,  as  judging  from  the  past,  I 
considered  that  subject  one  which  should  be  brought  before  the  board 

of  managers. 

JOHAT  E.  POUND, 

Secretary. 
Lockport,  !N".  Y.,  January  5,  1869. 


ONEIDA. 


Clinton,  March  2,  1869. 


Secretary  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society  : 

Dear  Sir — The  annual  meeting  of  the  Oneida  County  Agricul- 
tural Society  was  held  at  Hampton,  January  5th,  at  Hamilton's 
hotel.  The  attendance  was  large.  The  exhibition  of  fruits  and 
grain  was  small,  and  yet  of  good  quality.  The  society  was  called  to 
order  at  11  o'clock  by  the  President,  O.  B.  Gridley.  Committees  on 
the  various  exhibited  articles,  and  on  the  nomination  of  officers  for 
the  ensuing  year  were  appointed,  when  the  society  adjourned  for 
dinner. 

At  three  o'clock  the  society  met  again,  and  the  nominating  com- 
mittee made  the  following  report,  which  was  unanimously  adopted  : 

President,  John  H.  Wilcox,  Pome ;  1st  Yice  President,  John  L. 
Dean,  Westmoreland;  2d  Yice  President,  John  Butterfield,  Jr., 
Utica ;  Secretary,  Roderick  Morrison,  Clinton ;  Treasurer,  James 
Elwell,  Rome  ;  Executive  Committee :  George  Benedict,  Yerona ; 
Dr.  F.  T.  Henderson,  Whitestown  ;  Thomas  D.  Penfield,  Camden  ; 
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R.  G.  Savery,  Annsville ;  George  Williams,  Delta ;  J.  M.  Stebbins, 
Kirkland ;  Hemy  Rhodes,  South  Trenton  ;  Luke  Coan,  Westmore- 
land ;  H.  Rouse,  Marshall ;  Mark  Cheney,  Rome. 
The  treasurer's  report  was  submitted  as  follows  : 

1868. 

January     10,  Cash  by  balance  for  the  year  1867 $885  06 

September  25,        "  memberships 687  00 

"  rent  of  grounds 193  00 

"  citizens'  purse 52  50 

"  entrances  for  trotting 30  00 

"  sale  of  tickets 638  96 

November    1,        "  State  treasurer 636  52 

$3,123  04: 
Total  amount  paid  out 2  ?  074  75 

January  4, 1869,  Balance  on  hand $1 >  048  29 

Yours  respectfully, 

RODERICK  MORRISON, 
Secretary. 


ORANGE. 

To  the  Secretary  of  State  Agricultural  Society : 

The  transactions  of  Orange  County  agricultural  society,  for  the 
year  1868. 

Jason  W.  Corwin,  Treasurer,  in  account  with  the  Orange  County 
agricultural  society,  Dr. : 

1868. 

Money  received  from  State  appropriation $190  00 

"              "          first  day  of  fair 412  00 

"              "          members'  entries 104  00 

"          special            "      47  50 

"              "          second  day  fair 239  50 

"              "          special  entries 106  00 

"              "          rent  of  stand 15  00 

"              "          rent  of  Hall 110  00 

"              "          individual  subscription 145  00 

"  "  Society  for  Improvement  of  Horses 

"              "              for  use  of  grounds 170  00 

Balance  due  treasurer 140  16 

$1,679  16 
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Cr. 

Paid  late  treasurer $285  66 

"     premiums 848  00 

"      other  expenses,  labor,  &c 545  50 

$1,679  16 


The  following  are  the  officers  of  the  Orange  county  agricultural 
society,  for  1869:  President,  Ellis  A.  Post,  Goshen;  Vice-President, 
H.  Morrison,  Montgomery;  Treasurer,  J.  W.  Corwin,  Goshen;  Secre- 
tary, Geo.  "W.  Millspaugh,  Goshen;  Assistant  Secretary,  H.  V.  D. 
Hoyt,  Goshen. 

Respectfully,  yours, 

GEO.  W.  MILLSPAUGH, 

Secretary. 

ORLEANS. 

The  twelfth  annual  fair  of  the  Orleans  County  Agricultural  Society 
was  held  at  Albion,  September  17th,  18th  and  19th,  1868. 

The  receipts  during  the  current  year,  exclusive  of  the 

State  appropriation,  are $1  >  543  10 

Add  surplus  on  hand,  December  20th,  1867 21  30 

"    State  appropriation 93  75 

$1,658  15 

•  ■« 

The  disbursements  the  present  year  are  as  follows : 

Paid  premiums $771  00 

"    on  debts 314  00 

"    current  expenses,  &c 463  50 

$1,548  50 
Leaving  a  balance  of  $109.65  in  the  treasury. 

SAMUEL  W.  SMITH, 

Secretary. 
Albion,  December  1st,  1868. 


OSWEGO. 

Mexico,  December  30th,  1868. 
B.  P.  Johnson,  Esq.,  Secretary  JV.  Y.  State  Agricultural  Society : 

Dear  Sir — Herewith  I  beg  to  hand  you  a  copy  of  the  annual 
report  of  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  Oswego  County  Agricultural 
Society,  as  reported  at  the  annual  meeting  this  day. 
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I  also  inclose  the  customary  affidavits  of  the  officers  as  to  pre- 
miums paid. 

We  have  expended  for  a  new  building  this  year $1?056  50 

Less  amount  received 13  00 


$1,043  50 


And  have  borrowed  only  $300,  less  cash  on  hand,  $52  25.  We 
have  now  twenty-four  acres  of  land  valued  at  $2?  400.  Sail,  eating 
house,  treasurer's  office,  &c,  cost  $1>800;  new  building  cost  $1?043; 
and  we  are  in  debt  $300,  in  addition  to  the  $250  above.  With 
this  new  building  Ave  have  now  room  enough  to  house  everything 
necessary  to  be  kept  from  the  weather. 

Hereafter  our  attention  will  be  paid  to  decorating  and  adorning 
our  grounds,  and  to  make  them  attractive.  Our  neighbors  need 
culture  in  landscape  gardening  and  picturesque  effect. 

We  have  also  given  subscriptions  to  the  American  Agriculturist  as 
premiums,  and  have  a  number  who  have  chosen  them  in  preference 
to  money. 

"Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

H.  L.  DAVIS, 

Secretary. 


OTSEGO. 

The  fair  of  1868,  was  the  thirteenth  exhibition  of  the  society  held 
under  the  new  organization,  and  upon  the  present  location.  During 
this  period  these  public  gatherings  of  our  farmers  have  been  attended 
with  remarkable  success.  On  but  one  occasion  have  we  been  obliged 
to  postpone  the  fair  on  account  of  the  weather,  and  then  the  result 
was  entirely  satisfactory  in  the  end,  and  in  no  other  year  has  the 
weather  been  such  as  to  seriously  interfere  with  the  out-door  enjoy- 
ment of  those  who  have  attended  our  annual  festival. 

Comparing  this  with  the  fortunes  of  some  of  our  kindred  societies, 
we  might  say  that  we  have  reason  enough  to  be  satisfied  with  our 
position  in  the  present  and  our  history  in  the  past.  But  unless  we 
can  show  some  substantial  gain  year  by  year,  not  only  in  the  number 
of  members  and  in  the  receipts  of  the  treasury,  but  also  in  actual  bene- 
fit to  the  agricultural  interest  of  the  county,  aside  from  that  which 
would  naturally  come  in  course  of  time  without  any  such  organiza- 
tion as  ours,  we  must  admit  that  we  have  not  been  entirely  success- 
ful in  achieving  that  for  which  we  are  organized. 
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The  pecuniary  results  to  the  society  i  nd  the  popularity  of  our 
annual  gatherings  are  unquestioned ;  and  the  fact  that  there  are  at 
least  four  town  organizations  within  the  limits  of  the  county,  which 
have  sprung  into  existence  during  the  past  ten  or  twelve  years,  is 
sufficient  evidence  of  the  strength  and  influence  of  the  parent  society. 
This  fact  alone  would  seem  to  be  conclusive  as  to  the  beneficial  work- 
ing of  the  county  association  in  one  respect  at  least,  and  if  there  has 
been  a  corresponding  advance  in  agricultural  science  and  practice, 
We  must  be  satisfied  that  our  labors  have  not  been  in  vain. 

That  there  has  been  a  marked  improvement  in  the  various  branches 
of  agricultural  industry  during  the  past  fifteen  years,  no  one  will 
deny.  That  the  society  has  had  some  share  in  promoting  this 
advance,  is  equally  certain,  although  there  are  doubtless  many  other 
influences  at  work  to  bring  about  this  result. 

The  steady  advance  in  the  price  of  land,  and  of  late  years  in  the 
price  of  labor,  and  all  the  implements  and  tools  of  the  farmer,  has 
necessitated  a  more  thoughtful  and  careful  study  of  agriculture  as  a 
profession,  and  this  has  led  to  correspondingly  better  crops,  more  per- 
fect animals,  and  marked  improvements  in  agricultural  machinery. 

As  the  country  fills  up  year  by  year ;  as  the  influence  and  wants 
of  the  large  cities  and  towns  become  more  extended ;  and  as  the 
increased  railroad  facilities  bring  us  nearer  to  the  markets,  so  will  the 
character  of  our  farming  change,  and  of  a  necessity  improve  and 
advance,  unless  we  are  willfully  blind  to  our  own  interests,  and  stand 
supinely  still  while  all  the  world  moves  on  around  us. 

Let  it  be  the  aim  and  study  of  the  Otsego  County  Agricultural 
Society  to  be  foremost  in  every  good  work,  and  so  elevate  the  stand- 
ing of  our  farmers  and  our  farming,  that  we  may  maintain  a  leading 
position  among  the  kindred  associations  of  the  State. 

RECEIPTS. 

January  1,  1869. 

Balance  of  cash  in  the  treasury  January,  1868 $942  11 

Amount  received  from  life  memberships 10  00 

Interest  on  United  States  bonds 210  30 

Cash  from  835  members 835  00 

Cash  received  at  the  ticket  office 1?401  24 

"           "       for  rent  of  refreshment  stand 100  00 

"       for  rent  of  fair  grounds 115  00 

"       from  State  treasury 360  75 

from  advertising  in  pamphlet IT  00 

$3,991  40 


u  a. 
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expenditures. 

January  1,  1869. 

Secretary  for  services,  1867 $25  00 

Premiums  for  1867 45  00 

"  of  fall  Mr,  1868 1,150  00 

"          of  winter  exhibition 75  00 

Hardware  and  other  bills 170  16 

Printing,  stationery,  and  postage 254  79 

Music,  police,  and  expenses  of  fair 532  26 

Mechanics'  bill  and  lumber 67  50 

Rent  of  grounds 80  00 

"Water  company's  bill 8  00 

Amount  invested  in  United  States  bonds 846  00 

Paid  express  on  books 4  40 

Balance  of  cash  in  treasury 733  29 


991  40 


The  officers  for  1869  are :  President,  Henry  Roseboom,  of  Rose- 
boom;  Secretary,  Horace  M.  Hooker,  Cooperstown;  Treasurer, 
Frederick  G.  Lee,  Cooperstown. 

HENRY  ROSEBOOM, 

President. 


PUTNAM. 

The  undersigned,  the  president,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the 
Putnam  County  Agricultural  Society,  do  respectfully  report,  that  the 
annual  fair  of  the  society  was  held  on  the  16th,  17th  and  18th  days 
of  September,  1868,  on  the  society's  grounds,  in  Carmel,  and  was  in 
all  respects  a  complete  success.  The  show  of  live  stock  was  good, 
and  the  spacious  building  of  the  society  wTas  filled  with  the  agricul- 
tural products  of  the  county,  and  with  specimens  of  mechanical 
skill  of  rare  excellence. 

The  receipts  of  the  society  for  the  past  year  were : 

From  State  Treasurer. $47  50 

From  proceeds  of  subscriptions,  &c,  at  fair 1?941  53 

From  life  memberships 190  00 

Other  donations 56  00 

Total $2,235  03 
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The  expenditures  have  been  : 

Premiums  paid $1 >  154  25 

Police  and  clerks  at  fair 224  50 

Rent  and  repairs 175  00 

Printing 39  90 

Trimmings>  &c,  at  the  fair 79  98 


$1,673  63 


DANIEL  D.  CHAMBERLAIN,  President, 
GEORGE  W.  GREGORY,  Secretary, 
AMBROSE  RYDER,  Treasurer. 


Dated  at  Camel,  December  31,  1868. 


QUEENS. 

Under  the  good  providence  of  God,  who  has  promised  us  a  return 
of  seed  time  and  harvest  so  long  as  the  world  endures,  we  have  been 
brought  to  the  close  of  another  year's  labor  and  duty,  and  it  becomes 
us  to  review  the  same,  so  that  the  cause  of  defects  may  be  traced  and 
removed,  and  success  established.  Experience  proves  that  the  sphere 
of  our  operations  is  by  no  means  narrow,  or  our  object  unworthy 
intelligent  and  increased  effort ;  and  while  our  present  success  is  highly 
gratifying  to  us  as  a  society,  we  must  remember  that,  ere  we  reach 
the  standard  to  which  we  aim,  many  difficulties  must  be  met  and 
deficiencies  overcome.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  board  of  managers  to 
manage  the  property  and  concerns  of  the  society  as  will  best  promote 
the  interest  of  agriculture,  horticulture,  the  mechanic  arts  and  house- 
hold industry,  and  by  so  doing  we  shall  elevate  the  condition  of  our 
farmers,  and,  at  the  same  time,  add  to  the  comfort  and  well-being  of 
•even  the  humblest  classes  of  society. 

At  the  last  annual  meeting  the  constitution  was  so  amended  as  to 
admit  non-residents  to  membership,  with  the  privilege  of  competing 
for  premiums.  The  necessity  for  this  change  has  been  long  apparent, 
and  it  has  been  found  to  work  to  the  benefit  of  the  society.  Several 
professional  fruit  growers  from  a  distance  have  exhibited  with  us, 
thus  giving  our  members  an  opportunity  of  examining  many  fine 
fruits  grown  at  other  places,  and  comparing  them  with  those  grown 
here.  Many  other  articles  from  distant  places  have  also  been 
exhibited,  which  will  no  doubt  be  found  beneficial  to  the  county. 
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The  advantages  of  a  permanent  location  have  been  fully  demon- 
strated ;  we  are  no  longer  compelled  to  follow  an  itinerant  life$ 
holding  annual  exhibitions  with  inadequate  accommodation  for  all 
and  every  class  of  exhibitors,  expending  money  in  erecting  unsuitable 
buildings,  which  in  a  few  days  were  torn  down,  the  lumber  sold  at 
half  price,  and  the  cost  of  labor  nearly  all  thrown  away.  When  we 
look  back  at  our  imperfect  system,  pursued  so  many  years,  we  wonder 
that  the  society  was  enabled  to  maintain  an  existence  at  all.  For  the 
first  twenty-live  years  we  may  be  considered  to  have  led  a  pioneer 
life,  camping  out,  clearing  up  the  way,  and  sowing  the  seed  which  has 
resulted  in  our  present  success ;  and  although  at  times  discouraged, 
we  always  maintained  a  believing  conviction  that  the  intelligence 
and  wealth  of  old  Queens  would,  at  some  distant  day,  place  our  society 
in  the  foremost  rank  as  the  first  county  agricultural  society  in  the 
Empire  State. 

Another  advantage  of  having  a  permanent  home  is  evident  by  the 
increase  of  exhibitors,  resident  and  non-resident  members ;  for,  notwith- 
standing it  rained  every  day  during  our  late  exhibition,  the  receipts 
from  members'  dues  and  entrance  tickets  exceed  those  of  last  year ; 
our  friends  find  that  stock  entrusted  to  our  care  can  be  comfortably 
taken  care  of,  and  the  property  of  exhibitors  securely  kept. 

Some  of  our  friends  thought  that  Mineola  would  not  be  the  most 
suitable  place  for  a  permanent  location,  and  the  argument  used 
against  its  selection  was,  that  it  was  too  far  from  the  cities  of  New 
York  and  Brooklyn  to  secure  the  attendance  of  visitors  from  those 
places.     The  result,  however,  proves  different. 

In  1862  the  fair  was  held  at  the  Fashion  Course,  extra  efforts  were 
made  to  secure  a  large  attendance,  special  premiums  to  the  amount 
of  $470  were  donated,  yet  the  receipts  from  New  York  and  Kings 
county  members  amounted  to  only  $165.  Again  in  1865,  at  the  same 
place,  with  special  premiums  of  $400,  beautiful  weather,  and  among 
the  attractions  many  of  the  most  valuable  horses  in  the  State,  the 
receipts  from  all  the  non-resident  members  amounted  to  $161.  Three 
fairs  have  been  held  at  the  permanent  grounds,  and  the  total  receipts 
from  non-resident  members,  principally  from  New  York  and  Kings 
counties,  foot  up  the  handsome  sum  of  $1,407. 

Let  us  contrast  our  present  home,  with  its  finished  buildings  and 
accommodations,  with  its  closely  mown  lawns,  its  railroad  facilities, 
its  varieties  of  deciduous  and  evergreen  trees,  with  our  former  nomadic 
life,  with  tents  at  the  best,  or  the  objectionable  hemlock  board  con- 
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structions,  and  wlio  will  not  at  once  recognize  the  refining  influences 
of  our  present  well  furnished  grounds,  incomplete  as  they  yet  are. 

Agreeable  with  the  suggestion  made  by  the  retiring  president,  in 
his  annual  address  last  year,  the  board  of  managers  resolved  to  dis- 
continue the  issue  of  family  tickets,  except  to  life  members,  and  to 
substitute  an  annual  member's  ticket,  accompanied  with  three  passes, 
with  the  privilege  of  entering  any  article  or  stock  for  competition  ; 
also  for  ladies  to  enter  any  fancy  articles  or  needle-work  free  with  a 
pass  on  the  grounds  during  the  fair.  The  privilege  in  both  cases  to 
extend  to  those  only  who  purchased,  or  made  entries  before  the  exhibi- 
tion. It  was  thought  that  this  plan,  so  equal  in  its  operations  as 
regards  members,  would  have  been  received  with  general  favor, 
especially  as  it  closed  up  the  main  avenue  of  imposition  to  which  the 
society  had  been  so  long  subject — at  the  same  time,  it  offered  an 
inducement  to  purchase  tickets  before  the  fair  from  the  officers  and 
town  committees,  thus  placing  us  in  possession  of  a  more  reliable 
revenue  in  case  of  disaster.  We  cannot  think  that  the  objections  to 
this  improved  plan  are  made  by  those  desirous  of  promoting  the  best 
interests  of  the  society.  If,  however,  it  is  found  to  work  to  our 
disadvantage,  the  resolution  can  be  amended.  Few  societies  are  more 
liberal  than  ours.  We  find,  on  examining  various  premium  lists  sent 
us,  that  it  is  customary  to  charge  one  dollar  for  entries  in  each  class, 
except  for  horses,  for  which  three  dollars  are  claimed,  and  when  the 
premium  amounts  to  fifty  dollars  or  more,  ten  per  cent,  extra  is 
charged.  In  our  society,  for  one  dollar  paid,  a  person  receives  a 
member's  ticket,  with  three  extra  passes  worth  ninety  cents,  making 
the  actual  cost  of  the  tickets  only  ten  cents,  with  the  privilege  of 
entering  any  articles  or  stock  for  competition  in  all  the  classes,  and 
for  an  extra  dollar  a  member's  carriage  ticket,  giving  the  right  to 
drive  weekly  on  the  grounds,  and  every  day  during  the  fair.  There 
cannot  surely  be  many  who  desire  more  liberal  arrangements,  when 
the  expense  of  keeping  the  grounds  in  proper  condition  is  taken  into 
consideration. 

Two  years  ago  the  debt  of  the  society  amounted  to  $9,500.  It  has 
been  a  matter  of  principle  with  us  to  reduce  the  debt  as  fast  as 
possible,  in  justice  to  those  from  whom  the  money  was  borrowed  to 
construct  the  buildings  and  improve  the  grounds.  During  the  past 
year  §3,000  have  been  paid  off,  and  within  eighteen  months  $4,500 
of  our  indebtedness  has  been  canceled,  besides  paying  for  the  various 
improvements  made  since  the  debt  was  contracted.     "  Out  of  debt 
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out  of  danger "  is  a  good  old  proverb.  It  brings  with  it  the  usual 
expense  of  interest,  which  is  an  imperative  obligation,  to  be  discharged 
annually ;  and  to  meet  this  interest  we  have  had  to  economize  in 
many  particulars  and  forego  many  needed  improvements.  We  hope  to 
see  this  debt  removed,  for  we  cannot  help  thinking,  that  in  a  country 
like  ours,  abounding  in  wealth  and  liberality,  the  remaining  sum  of 
$5,000  could  be  liquidated  in  a  short  time  if  some  of  our  public 
spirited  men  would  take  the  matter  in  hand.  Our  farmers  have 
been  the  most  prosperous  class  in  the  past  few  years,  and  have 
relieved  their  farms  from  mortgages  that  have  been  a  dead  weight 
for  a  long  time.  Let  us  follow  their  example  and  extinguish  the 
debt,  and  consequently  the  interest,  at  the  earliest  day  possible,  thus 
leaving  a  clear  field  for  those  who  may  come  after  us. 

We  greatly  need  a  dining  hall.  Considerable  difficulty  is  experi- 
enced in  finding  proper  persons  to  cater  for  the  public,  or  even  the 
committees  of  the  society,  with  the  present  accommodations  ;  and  it 
is  hoped  that  the  wisdom  of  the  board  of  managers  may,  at  an  early 
year,  supply  this  needed  want. 

By  referring  to  our  premium  list  it  will  be  found  that  during  the 
past  two  years  it  has  been  greatly  increased,  and  we  see  no  reason 
why  it  should  not  be  still  further  increased,  at  least  to  an  amount 
equal  to  the  interest  on  the  debt  now  canceled. 

We  highly  recommend,  so  soon  as  the  present  debt  is  liquidated, 
that  a  portion  of  the  annual  receipts  be  set  apart  and  invested  as  a 
permanent  fund,  the  interest  of  which  may  be  used  in  seasons  when 
the  receipts  from  any  cause  may  be  less  than  the  expenditures.  At 
our  past  exhibition,  had  it  not  been  for  the  plan  of  recruiting  our 
finances  by  an  early  sale  of  tickets,  and  the  donation  from  the  ladies' 
festival,  we  might  have  been  placed  in  an  unenviable  position.  A 
writer  in  the  Country  Gentleman  very  wisely  remarks  that : 

"  An  association  of  any  kind  which  is  conducted  on  the  principle 
of  keeping  its  expenses  as  nearly  as  possible  in  a  parallel  line  with 
its  receipts,  is  always  poor.  In  times  of  difficulty  it  finds  that  the 
former  run  on  very  much  as  usual,  while  the  latter  are  more  or  less 
seriously  diminished  ;  and  whenever  a  period  of  comparative  pros- 
perity occurs,  it  is  strange  if  the  enthusiasm  of  the  management  does 
not  discount  the  probabilities  of  the  future  on  the  hopes  of  the  present, 
and  enlarge  the  outgo  even  in  a  worse  disproportion  than  ordinary  to 
the  increase  of  income.  Under  such  circumstances  a  society  cannot 
hope  to  secure  permanent   continuance  and   extended  influence  for 
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itself;  for,  after  all,  pecuniary  independence  is  the  first  stepping-stone 
to  the  effective  and  honest  accomplishment  of  any  purpose. 

"  In  this  respect  we  are  reminded  of  the  great  difference  that  exists 
between  our  agricultural  societies  and  those  of  Great  Britain,  by  a 
statement  just  published,  showing  the  financial  condition  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  of  England  now,  as  compared  with  nine  years 
ago.  The  property  of  that  society  in  December,  1859,  was  invoiced  at 
£13,342  ;  it  is  now  £26,382,  having  been  doubled  during  the  period 
in  question.  Of  this  amount  about  £18,000  was  invested  on  interest, 
the  remainder  being  cash  on  hand  and  other  property. 

"  It  must  readily  be  perceived  how  the  field  of  usefulness  open  to 
such  a  body  becomes  wider  and  wider  as  the  means  at  its  control  are 
thus  enlarged.  On  the  other  hand,  we  find  too  many  of  our  societies 
descending  to  any  sort  of  catch-penny  operation  that  may  chance  to 
take  the  public  eye,  in  order  to  keep  up  their  receipts,  while  the 
instances  are  rare  indeed  in  which  there  is  a  reserved  fund  yielding 
anything  to  support  current  efforts,  or  on  which  dependence  can  be 
placed  in  case  of  disaster." 

By  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  passed  April  17th,  1862,  county 
agricultural  societies,  in  order  to  receive  the  annual  appropriation  of 
money  and  books,  or  either,  are  required  to  procure  the  collection  of 
agricultural  and  horticultural  products  in  their  respective  counties, 
and  forward  the  same  to  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Agricultural 
Society.  We  have  found  it  a  very  difficult  matter  to  perform  this 
duly.  In  some  towns  we  have  received  two  or  three  reports  ;  from 
no  town  more  than  five  or  six,  yet  it  should  be  taken  in  each  school 
district.  The  consideration  is  a  copy  of  the  Transactions  of  the  State 
Society  and  American  Institute.  The  necessary  blanks  have  been 
received,  and  we  ask  for  volunteers  in  each  school  district  to  assist  us 
in  this  duty. 

Although  we  make  no  pretensions  to  landscape  gardening,  it  will 
be  admitted  that  the  trees  and  shrubs  now  planted  bid  fair  to  add 
greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the  grounds,  and  will  in  a  few  years  afford 
ample  shade.  The  experiment  will  pay,  if  it  is  only  to  demonstrate 
the  falsity  of  the  common  saying,  that  "  Trees  will  not  grow  on  the 
Hempstead  Plains." 

It  is  true  that  we  have  somewhat  departed  from  the  old  plan  of 
"  digging  a  small  hole,  and  then  cutting  off  the  roots  to  fit  it,"  but  so 
far  our  experiments  have  been  successful.  It  is  now  two  years  since 
we  commenced  planting,  and  the  last  winter  was  a  severe  one,  yet 
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very  few  trees  have  died.  This  year  we  have  planted  trees  around 
the  "  drive,"  in  front  of  the  cattle  stalls,  and  at  the  south  end  of  the 
grounds.  In  a  very  short  time  the  large  tract  of  land  known  as  the 
Hempstead  Plains  will  he  offered  for  sale ;  what  we  have  done  by  way 
of  tree  culture  will  he  made  available  to  the  purchasers  of  those  lands 
who  by  examining  those  now  growing  on  the  grounds,  can  at  once 
ascertain  the  kind  of  trees  suitable  to  the  soil  and  climate.  We  have 
planted  out  the  various  kinds  of  maples,  elm,  ash,  magnolia,  linden, 
pepperidge,  oriental  plane,  walnut,  larch,  and  some  new  varieties  of 
willow.  Of  evergreens — Austrian,  Scotch,  stone  and  Weymouth 
pines  ;  Norway  spruce,  yew,  juniper,  hemlock,  arbor vitse,  &c.  They 
have  all  been  well  cultivated,  and  by  the  liberal  donation  of  H.  A. 
Peck  &  Co.,  New  York,  have  received  a  bountiful  supply  of  manure. 

Among  the  general  improvements  made  this  year,  may  be  men- 
tioned a  double  row  of  cattle  stalls,  with  office  for  superintendent ; 
convenient  coops  for  poultry,  with  suitable  office  for  superintendent ; 
painting  the  fronts  of  seats  and  stables,  judges'  stand,  and  part  of 
the  outside  fence  ;  grading  the  grounds  and  improving  the  drive;  the 
various  additions  costing  the  sum  of  $780.85,  all  of  which  have  been 
paid  for. 

Nearly  seven  acres  of  land  at  the  south  end  of  the  ground  remain 
to  be  fenced  in.  We  recommend  that  this  be  done  at  an  early  day. 
We  shall  require  for  the  same  about  125  locust  posts,  twelve  feet 
long,  not  less  than  four  inches  at  the  small  end,  clear  of  bark.  This 
will  finish  our  fences,  give  us  more  room  for  hitching  posts,  and, 'to 
those  desirous  of  obtaining  carriage  sheds  in  that  locality,  nearly 
forty  more  carriage  sheds. 

Donations,  1868. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  T.  Hicks,  from  ladies'  festival $728  64 

Subscriptions  toward  painting  fences,  by  B.  D.  Hicks 70  00 

Wm.  P.  Douglas,  special  premium 35  00 

Benjamin  D.  Hicks,            " 10  00 

Peter  C.  Barnum,                "        10  00 

Horatio  S.  Parke,                 "               25  00 

Wm.  P.  Douglas,  returned  premium 25  00 

Robert  Morrell,                     u               17  00 

II.  S.  Parke,                          "               35  00 

Peter  C.  Barnum,                 "               18  00 

William  II.  Dannat,  seventy-five  maple  trees. 

Benjamin  D.  Ilicks,  live  trees. 

1L  A.  Peck  &  Co.,  New  York,  live  car  loads  of  mannre. 
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L  B.  Barton,  freight  of  five  car  loads  of  manure. 
Hon.  John  Fox,  M.  C,  100  volumes  of  books. 
Hon.  Stephen  Taber,  M.  C,  forty-five  volumes  of  books. 
Samuel  B.  Mersereau,  map  of  Queens  county. 
Oscar  Darling,  map  of  Flushing. 
E.  P.  Willets,  two  loads  of  ice. 
Mrs.  P.  C.  Barnum,  one  pennant. 
Bloodgood  H.  Cutter,  ancient  fulling  shears. 

Mrs.  P.   C.    Barnum,  from  ladies'  festival,   variety  of  furniture, 
glassware  and  crockery. 

Henry  G.  Powers  &  Co.,  framed  view  of  their  factory. 

Benj.  D.  Hicks,  "  The  Poultry  of  the  World,"  framed. 

Parsons  &  Co.,  flowers  for  bouquets. 

D.  Higgins  &  Son,  flowers  for  bouquets. 

Benj.  D.  Hicks,  seven  loads  of  evergreens. 

T.  Treadwell,  three  "  " 

George  P.  Titus,  two        "  " 


L   H.    Cocks,   one 

load 

a 

Mrs.  P.  C.  Barnum, 

one  " 

a 

Carting,  Work, 

,    ETC. 

Benjamin  D.  Hicks, 

man  and 

team, 

15  days. 

P.  C.  Barnum, 

a 

a 

3  days. 

Henry  Walters, 

a 

a 

2  days. 

R.  E.  Thorne, 

a 

a 

2  days. 

Benjamin  Hunt, 

u 

a 

2  days. 

C.  W.  Sogers, 

a 

a 

1  day. 

John  L.  Mott, 

a 

a 

1  day. 

George  P.  Titus, 

it 

a 

1  day. 

Alexander  McCoy, 

a 

a 

1  day. 

C.  E.  Cornell, 

a 

a 

1  day. 

George  H.  Horsfield, 

a 

a 

1  day. 

William  TJ.  Horsfielc 

i,  " 

a 

1  day. 

Harvey  Pettit, 

it 

a 

1  day. 

Thomas  H.  Clowes, 

a 

a 

1  day. 

Scudder  White, 

a 

a 

1  day. 

Horticultural  Exhibition. 
The  second  annual  horticultural  exhibition  was  held  June  24th, 
1868.     The  attendance  of  visitors  was  very  great,  and  the  large  hall 
[Ag.]  27 
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was  crowded  to  its  full  capacity.     The  show  of  flowers  was  exceed- 
ingly fine,  and  surpassed  the  expectation  of  our  best  friends. 

Flowers. 
The  first  premium  for  a  design  was  awarded  to  "William  Supple,  of 
Manhasset.  It  was  a  ponderous  affair,  and  consumed  a  large  amount 
of  flowers  in  its  construction.  The  public  seemed  to  differ  with  the 
judges,  and  expressed  a  preference  for  the  design  of  "  Hope,"  by 
Mrs.  I.  H.  Cocks,  of  Westbury,  the  conception  of  which  was  evidently 
the  work  of  a  refined  mind,  and  the  execution  in  excellent  taste.  It 
represented  a  floral  anchor,  firmly  fixed  on  moss  covered  rock-work, 
and  was  generally  admired.  Alfred  Bridgman,  Astoria,  first  premium 
for  150  varieties  of  roses,  correctly  named  ;•  William  A.  Burgess, 
Glen  Cove,  best  perpetual  roses  and  verbenas ;  Daniel  Higgins,  and 
Parsons  &  Co.,  Flushing,  best  cut  flowers  and  roses ;  Isaac  Hicks  & 
Son,  Westbury,  best  house  plants.  Yery  neat  floral  designs  were 
also  exhibited  by  Mrs.  B.  Albertson  and  Miss  Kate  Seaman,  North 
Hempstead. 

Fruits. 

Premiums  on  strawberries  were  awarded  to  Prince  &  Co.,  Flush- 
ing ;  John  A.  King,  E.  H.  Bogert,  D.  H.  Burdett  and  T.  W.  Albert- 
son,  North  Hempstead ;  grapes,  T.  Kennard,  Glen  Cove,  by  George 
Lucas,  gardener;  peaches  and  nectarines,  John  Nix,  Hempstead; 
gooseberries,  Benjamin  Hunt,  Hempstead. 

Vegetables. 

Best  collection,  Daniel  H.  Burdett,  Sands'  Point ;  potatoes,  George 
Lucas  and  Isaac  Hicks  &  Sons ;  asparagus,  George  R.  Underbill ; 
cucumbers,  John  A.  King ;  rhubarb,  S.  C.  Underbill ;  peas,  Thomas 
Messenger.  Forty-six  premiums  awarded,  including  cash,  amounting 
to  $155. 

In  addition  to  the  horticultural  exhibition,  the  ladies  of  the  county 
held  a  festival  on  the  occasion,  under  the  charge  of  the  wife  of  the 
president,  the  result  of  which  was  eminently  successful,  realizing  the 
handsome  sum  of  $728.64,  which  has  been  appropriated  toward 
reducing  the  debt  of  the  society. 

The  Twenty-seventh  Annual  Exhibition 
Was  advertised  to  be  held  on  the  22d,  23d,  and  24th  of  September. 
Each  of  those  days  being  rainy  it  had  to  be  continued  on  the  26th, 
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in  order  to  award  premiums  on  several  classes  of  horses.  Notwith- 
standing the  rain,  the  attendance  was  much  better  than  could  have 
been  expected,  especially  on  the  24th,  when  the  grounds  were  closely 
packed  with  visitors,  and  every  hitching  post  occupied.  The  best 
order  prevailed,  and  the  police  arrangements,  under  the  charge  of 
Sergeant  Ashton,  with  a  detachment  of  metropolitans,  were  excel- 
lent ;  not  a  single  case  on  the  grounds  requiring  their  assistance. 
The  i '  drive,"  during  the  days  of  the  fair,  was  in  a  heavy  condition, 
which  deterred  many  having  horses  on  exhibition  from  showing  them 
in  the  style  they  desired* 

The  arrangements  for  cattle,  horses,  sheep  and  swine,  were  judi- 
ciously managed.  All  the  stables  and  stalls  were  well  littered,  and 
a  bountiful  supply  of  hay  placed  in  each  manger  before  the  fair,  and 
ample  means  provided  for  watering  the  stock. 

Cattle. 

More  cattle  were  entered  than  last  year,  and  the  stalls,  including 
those  built  for  working  oxen  and  steers,  were  nearly  full ;  but  the 
quality  was  not  equal  to  former  shows,  except  Alderneys  and  working 
cattle. 

Short  Horns. 
Special  premium  for  best  bull,  cow  and  heifer,  from  one  herd,  was 
awarded  to  S.  T.  Taber,  for  "  Bright  Eyes  Airdrie,"  "  Cascade"  and 
"  Sewanhaka,"  as  also  the  single  premiums  to  the  same  animals. 
James  Johnson,  Flushing,  best  two  year  old  bull ;  Samuel  Wanser, 
Greenvale,  best  one  year  old  bull.  Cows,  to  Wm.  P.  Douglas, 
Douglas  farm ;  heifer,  to  "W".  H.  Pelcher,  Great  Neck.  Herefords, 
four  premiums  to  Wm.  Norton,  Hempstead.  Ayrshire,  E.  O.  Perrin, 
Jamaica,  for  "  Rob  Roy ;"  and  Edwin  A.  Hopkins,  Glen  Cove,  for 
heifer,  "  Ella."  Alderney,  H.  S.  Parke,  for  bull,  "  Hero,"  and  cow, 
"  Jessie  ;"  E.  A.  Conklin,  bull,  "  Fashion  ;"  James  Quin,  bull,  "  Bis- 
mark  ;"  Richard  Ingraham,  best  bull  and  heifer  calves. 

Grades  and  Natives. 
Wm.  P.  Douglas,  best  cow ;  S.  T.  Taber  and  Luther  Weeks,  best 
heifers;  Benjamin  Hunt,  best  calf;  Wm.  P.  Willets,  best  milch 
cow;  Gelston  Smith,  best  working  oxen;  Geo.  H.  Horsfield,  best 
three  year  old  steers ;  Samuel  Wanser,  best  two  year  old  steers  and 
fat  steer.     Forty-six  premiums  awarded,  amounting  to  §313. 
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Hoeses. 

In  consequence  of  the  inclement  weather  many  horses  entered  in 
several  of  the  classes  did  not  appear  when  called.  Stallions— First 
premiums  to  those  owned  and  bred  in  the  county  were  awarded  to 
Daniel  Y.  Jones,  for  "  Pearsall ;  "  H.  S.  Parke,  for  "  Douglas; "  P. 
S.  Henderson,  for  "  Mercury ; "  Sam  Wanser,  for  "  Long  Island 
Chief;  "  H.  S.  Parke,  for  "  Slasher."  Stallions  open  to  all  competi- 
tion— First  premiums  to  Geo.  W.  Mumby,  Brooklyn ;  Benj.  F. 
Rhodes,  Atlantic,  and  F.  N.  Lawrence,  Bay  Side.  Brood  Mares — 
James  E.  Willets,  "Madge;"  Win.  Alfred  "Willis,  "  Nellie." 
Matched  horses  for  carriage  or  road,  bred  in  the  county — Latham  J. 
Mitchell,  Manhasset ;  David  Jones,  Oyster  Bay.  Matched  carriage 
horses  open  to  all  competition  —  Daniel  T.  Willets,  Brooklyn. 
Matched  horses  for  all  work — R.  E.  Thorne,  Little  Keck.  Saddle 
horses,  trained  for  ladies^  use — Thomas  B.  Pearsall,  Glen  Cove. 
Saddle  horses,  open  to  all  competition — Wm.  P.  Douglas,  "  Lillie;  " 
Daniel  Jones,  "Peacock;"  James  H.  Powers,  "Phil  Sheridan." 
Geldings  and  Mares — Thomas  T.  Jackson,  "  Rosa ;  "  Peter  H.  Lay- 
ton,  "  Lady  Alice ;  "  John  Bennan,  "  Woodpecker ; "  Yalentine  Willis, 
"  Flora;"  Edward  Morgan,  "  Tempter."  Geldings  and  mares  open 
to  all  competition — John  B.  Pettit,  "  Suffolk  County  ; "  James  Por- 
ter, "  Village  Maid."  Mules — Thomas  Whitson.  Ponies — Edmund 
P.  Willets. 

The  judges  were  sustained  in  their^  decision  in  not  awarding 
premiums  to  speed  only. 

Forty-seven  premiums ;  amount  $391. 

Sheep  and  Swine. 

The  show  of  South  and  Hampshire  Downs  was  extremely  good. 
Robert  Morrell,  of  Plandome  Farm,  exhibited  several  fine  Hamp- 
shire Downs,  which  elicited  general  admiration.  In  this  department 
Mr.  Morrell  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  successful  exhibitors  of 
whom  the  society  can  boast,  having  for  years  added  largely  to  the 
attractions  of  our  fairs,  and  always  bearing  off  the  palm.  Richard 
Albertson  and  Wm.  P.  Douglas,  best  South  Downs;  Wm.  P.  Doug- 
las and  P.  C.  Barnum,  best  cross-breeds.  Swine. — Charles  Valentine^ 
Chester  Whites,  Wm.  II.  Pelcher,  Berkshires ;  Epenetus  Titus,  fat 
hog  ;  Wm.  C.  Walker  and  John  !Nix,  best  grass  breeds. 
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Poultry. 

The  show  of  poultry  was  very  large,  exceeding  anything  of  the 
kind  ever  before  seen  in  the  county.  P.  C.  Barnum  received  first 
premium  for  greatest  and  best  variety.  Elbert  H.  Bogert,  Daniel 
BrinkerhofF,  G.  H.  Leavitt,  J.  S.  Yan  Wyck,  and  Samuel  Willets, 
also  received  premiums  for  the  best.  Twenty-nine  premiums 
awarded. 

Domestic  Department. 

This  new  department  has  been  received  by  the  ladies  with  general 
favor,  and  the  entries  of  articles  for  competition  were  quite  numerous, 
consisting  of  butter,  bread  of  all  kinds,  cake,  pies,  jelly,  merange, 
preserves,  .canned,  dried  and  preserved  fruits,  pickles,  wine,  cordial, 
cider  and  vinegar.  Thirty-four  premiums  were  awarded.  Mrs.  S. 
Burt,  best  butter  made  by  adult ;  Miss  H.  Whaley,  for  butter  made 
by  girls  under  twenty-one  years  of  age.  Premiums  for  bread  to  Mrs. 
Coles,  Oliver,  Ketcham,  and  Miss  Burt.  For  cake,  Miss  Mary  A. 
Titus,  Miss  D.  Armstrong  and  Mrs.  P.  W.  Albertson.  Jelly — Miss 
M.  L.  Anderton,  Miss  M.  E.  Titus,  Mrs.  D.  B.  Whitney,  and  Mrs. 
Albertson.  Canned  and  other  fruits. — Mrs.  C.  Carman,  Weeks, 
Whitney,  Yan  Wyck,  and  Miss  M.  Allen.  Wine. — John  Harold,  for 
Norton's  Yirginia  seedling,  and  K".  Luqueer,  for  Isabella.  Cordials- 
M.  E.  Titus.      Vinegar — E.  H.  Bogert. 

The  articles  were  mostly  of  superior  quality,  and  the  long  tables 
covered  with  the  choice  and  delicate  products  were  surrounded  by  an 
admiring  audience,  who  seemed  longing  for  an  opportunity  to  pass 
their  private  judgment  on  the  merits  of  the  good  things  presented. 

Grain. 

Jordan  L.  Smith,  best  white  wheat ;  W.  F.  Oliver,  best  red  wheat, 
barley  and  buckwheat ;  J.  S.  Yan  Wyck,  best  rye  ;  Wm.  P.  Douglas, 
best  oats;  John  L.  Mott,  best  timothy  seed;  A.  R.  Duryea,  best 
white  corn ;  H.  C.  Richardson,  best  yellow  corn  ;  Robert  W.  White 
best  sweet  corn ;  Samuel  Powell,  best  lima  beans ;  Wm.  A.  Allen, 
best  cranberry  beans  ;  Charles  S.  Demott,  best  rye  and  Graham  flour; 
W.  F.  Oliver,  best  wheat  and  buckwheat  flour.  Edward  S.  Seaman 
exhibited  a  bundle  of  timothy  heads  fourteen  inches  long. 

Yegetables. 
Forty-four  premiums  awarded,  including  seventeen  for  potatoes, 
The  Glen  Cove  Farmers'  Club  made  their  usual  good  display,  and 
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carried  off  many  well  contested  premiums.  It  would  occupy  too 
much  room  to  describe  all  the  articles  presented  ;  suffice  it  to  say  that 
the  east  wing  of  the  hall,  40x40,  was  closely  packed,  together  with  a 
portion  of  the  south  wing ;  and  large  quantities  remained  in  baskets, 
for  which  we  could  not  find  room.  The  show  of  potatoes  was  the 
best  ever  witnessed  in  the  county.  Isaac  Hicks  and  Son,  best  and 
greatest  variety,  including  very  Une  Early  Eose.  H.  Luther  Weeks, 
twenty-seven  varieties.  A.  Thomas,  of  Westbury,  exhibited  Garnet 
Chili,  which  produced  at  the  rate  of  421  bushels  to  the  acre ;  this, 
however,  was  an  extraordinary  yield. 

One  of  the  most  important  objects  of  cultivation  in  our  county, 
and  one  which  possesses  a  common  interest  for  all  our  resident 
members,  because  a  leading  crop  to  the  cultivation  of  wheat  and 
grass,  viz.,  potatoes,  has,  during  the  past  year,  attracted  the  special 
attention  of  our  farmers.  Living  as  they  do  near  the  metropolis  of 
the  State,  a  ready  market  has  been  opened  by  facility  for  shipment 
to  other  ports,  and  home  consumption  for  all  the  surplus  raised  in  the 
county.  Several  new  and  valuable  varieties  have  been  brought 
forward  and  well  tested ;  but,  so  far,  none  have  excelled  the  Garnet 
Chili  for  shipment  and  keeping  qualities.  The  Harison,  however,  is 
handsomer  in  shape  and  color,  and  about  two  weeks  earlier  than  the 
Chili ;  the  average  yield  about  270  bushels ;  very  healthy ;  uniform 
in  size,  and  is  thought  to  be  a  good  keeper.  Among  the  early 
varieties  the  Goodrich  and  Samaritan  have  not  come  up  to  their 
former  standard,  owing,  probably,  to  the  attack  of  the  potato  bug  in 
July.  The  Early  Rose,  so  far  as  tried,  is  thought  to  be  about  two 
weeks  earlier  than  the  Goodrich ;  yield  about  230  bushels ;  their 
general  appearance  does  not  commend  them  for  family  use  so  much 
as  the  Goodrich  or  Harison ;  they  have  not  been  fully  tested  to  decide 
on  their  merits. 

As  might  have  been  expected  among  so  many  exhibited,  some 
kinds  were  only  of  medium  quality.  The  old  fashioned  Mercers 
exceeded  those  shown  for  several  years,  and  little  complaint  has  been 
made  of  rot. 

Carriages,  Implements,  &c. 

The  show  of  farm  wagons,  carriages,  &c,  was  the  largest  and  best 
ever  exhibited.  Henry  G.  Powers  and  Son,  of  Brooklyn,  received 
the  premium  for  best  display ;  among  them  were  several  very  line 
carriages  and  wagons.  E.  II.  Tuthill,  Port  Jefferson,  second  premium 
for  greatest  variety.     Henry  Belzler  and  Alfred  Wilkie,  for  single 
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wagons.  Made  in  the  county,  best  market  wagon — Martin  Muller  ; 
John  W.  Southard,  best  farm  wagon ;  I.  and  J.  I.  Waldron,  best 
buggy.  A  very  excellent  farm  wagon,  made  by  Samuel  Verity,  of 
Seaford,  at  the  age  of  eighty-six,  was  exhibited.  It  had  not  been 
painted,  and  the  judges  considered  it  a  superior  article,  and  awarded 

special  premium. 

The  usual  quantity  of  farm  implements  were  exhibited.  First 
premium  for  best  display,  to  James  F.  Hegeman ;  to  the  same,  for  the 
best  made  mower,  "  Buckeye ;"  Thomas  E.  Pearsall,  best  self-raker 
and  reaper,  "  Woods ;"  H.  Moore,  for  riding  plough.  E.  J.  &  A.  W. 
Jerome  exhibited  a  number  of  valuable  implements ;  Russell  Cramp- 
ton,  an  ingenious  dumping  wagon. 

Among  the  implements  exhibited  was  a  harrow,  invented  by 
F.  Nishwitz,  of  Williamsburgh.  This  harrow  was  successfully  tested 
at  the  trial  of  implements  by  the  ISTew  York  State  Agricultural 
Society,  at  Utica,  last  year,  and  from  the  report  of  the  judges  we 
extract  the  following : 

"  It  is  exceedingly  ingenious  in  its  construction  ;  and  if  not  entirely 
unique,  we  have  never  met  with  any  similar  one,  nor  have  we  met 
with  any  description  of  anything  resembling  it. 

"  It  consists  of  two  expansible  arms,  hinged  in  front,  and  contiguous 
to  each  other.  They  are  expanded  behind  to  any  desired  width  by 
circular  arms,  springing  laterally  and  inwardly  from  the  main  arms, 
at  a  point  two  and  one-half  feet  behind  the  angnlar  point.  These 
pins  pass  one  above  the  other,  and  are  secured  at  any  desired 
expansion  by  a  pin  thrust  through  them  both.  The  main  frame  is 
of  oak,  eight  inches  wide  and  two  inches  thick.  It  runs  on  wheels 
twenty  inches  in  diameter  and  two  and  one-half  inches  wide,  which 
are  placed  on  a  crank  axle,  the  arms  of  which  are  five  and  one-half 
inches  long,  and  which  regulate  the  depth. 

"  The  effect  of  this  machine  as  a  pulverizer  was  astonishing.  It 
worked  most  effectively  diagonally  across  the  furrows,  going  across 
one  way  and  returning  at  a  reverse  angle,  so  as  to  cut  the  furrow 
diamond-wise,  reducing  it  to  a  powder  like  flour.  It  also  worked 
most  admirably  in  scarifying  sod.  It  makes  one  of  the  most  perfect 
implements  that  can  beiimagined  for  mellowing  the  surface  of  moss- 
bound  meadows,  and  for  scarifying  meadows  and  pastures  where  the 
grass  is  run  out,  which  it  is  desired  to  re-seed  without  plowing.  It 
is  not  well  adapted  to  level  uneven  land  or  to  cover  seed,  but  as  a 
superficial  pulverizer  we  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  it. 
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"  As  it  is  designed  to  meet  a  difficulty  in  practical  husbandry  which 
no  preceding  machine  accomplishes  as  well,  we  recommend  to  the 
executive  committee  to  award  a  special  gold  medal  to  Mr.  Nishwitz 
for  this  invention." 

The  board  of  managers  awarded  a  diploma  and  a  premium  of  $5 
to  the  "  Clipper,"  for  the  best  mowing  on  the  Society's  grounds,  four 
machines  being  in  operation.  The  machines  used  on  the  occasion 
were  not  new,  or  made  for  trial,  but  were  owned  by  farmers,  and  had 
been  in  use  not  less  than  one  year.  The  mowing  was  paid  for  by  the 
society,  and  the  only  instruction  was,  each  person  was  to  take  his 
own  time  and  do  the  best  work  he  could ;  no  expectation  of  a  pre- 
mium was  held  out.  The  grass  was  what  was  locally  termed  "  plain 
grass,"  and  an  opportunity  was  afforded  to  test  the  common  saying 
that  "  a  machine  that  could  mow  plain  grass  well  could  mow  any 
other  grass,  be  it  ever  so  much  down."  The  "  Clipper"  and  "  Buck- 
eye" were  driven  by  lads  about  eighteen  years  of  age,  each  of  whom 
seemed  to  be  desirous  of  performing  the  best  work.  The  "  Buckeye" 
had  the  best  ground  to  go  over,  and  after  a  few  bouts  used  a  new 
knife,  well  ground,  but  the  motion  was  not  quick,  and  it  frequently 
clogged  up  with  secretary  grass.  The  "  Clipper"  had  more  rolling 
ground  to  go  over,  and  a  large  number  of  trees  to  pass  round;  the 
swath  was  about  six  inches  wider,  closer,  and  more  evenly  cut,  and 
apparently  requiring  little  labor  from  the  horses. 

Fruit. 

The  season  afforded  a  limited  prospect  of  even  a  fair  show  at  the 
fall  exhibition  of  apples  or  pears,  and  the  entries  took  us  by  surprise. 

In  the  Professional  List. — Apples — Benj.  II.  Hart,  Poughkeepsie, 
received  first  premium  for  40  varieties ;  Isaac  Hicks  &  Son,  best  20 
varieties.  Pears,  best  20  varieties— Elwanger  &  Barry,  Rochester. 
Grapes — Isaac  Hicks  &  Son,  West  bury. 

Amateur  List. — Apples,  best  20  varieties — James  P.  Smith,  Lake- 
ville;  10  varieties — T.  W.  Albertson,  Mineola.  Pears,best  10 varie- 
ties— John  A.  King,  Great  Neck.  Native  grapes,  best  varieties — John 
D.  Hicks,  Westbury.  Peaches — Jacob  Smith,  Centre  Island.  Peaches 
and  nectarines — John  Nix,  Hempstead.  Quinces — Jarvis  Mott, 
Farmingdale. 

The  main  feature  of  attraction  was  the  superb  pineapples  and  hot- 
house grapes  from  T.  "W.  Ivennard,  Glen  Cove,  by  George  Lucas, 
gardener;  watermelons,  S.  M.. Titus,  Glen  Cove,  Thirty-three  pre- 
miums awarded. 
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Flowers. 
The  show  of  flowers  yearly  increases,  and  additional  room  must  be 
provided  to  accommodate  exhibitors.  Best  cut  flowers — Win.  A. 
Burgess,  Glen  Cove.  Dahlias — A.  G.  Burgess,  East  New  York. 
House  plants  and  flowers — Isaac  Hicks  &  Son,  Westbury.  Floral 
designs — Wm.  Supple  and  Anna  Willets.  Parlor  bouquets — Emily 
Post.  Verbenas — Wm.  P.  Douglas.  Marigolds  and  dahlias — Henry 
Beare,  Hempstead.     Twenty-two  premiums  awarded. 

Ladies'  Needlework  and  Fancy  Goods. 

The  rule  adopted  of  giving  ladies  the  privilege  of  entering  articles 
the  week  previous  to  the  fair,  free  of  charge,  has  resulted  in  a  success. 
Nearly  three  hundred  entries  were  made,  and  additional  conveniences 
given  to  exhibit  the  articles.  The  plan  pursued  this  year  to  prevent 
articles  being  delivered  to  the  wrong  person,  viz.,  to  give  a  check  at 
the  time  of  making  the  entry,  with  the  number  of  class  and  entry, 
signed  by  the  superintendent,  with  a  corresponding  check  in  the 
entry  book,  and  when  the  article  was  called  for  the  parties  to  produce 
the  check,  and  give  their  name  and  describe  the  article,  which,  if 
found  to  agree  with  the  entry  book,  the  article  was  delivered,  has 
been  found  to  work  well ;  and  no  calls  have  been  made  for  goods 
missing.  Seventy-four  premiums  were  awarded  to  ladies,  but  we 
have  not  space  to  enumerate  them.  They  comprised  knitted  socks, 
the  most  elaborate  silk  embroidery,  plain  needlework,  worsted  and 
muslin  embroidery,  knitting,  netting,  crochet,  wax  flowers,  shell  and 
burr  work,  hair  work,  oil  painting,  drawings,  &c. 

Manufactures. 
J.  T.  Curran,  New  York,  superior  plated  ware ;  Atwater  &  Ben- 
ham,  japanned  ware ;  Pitkin  Institution,  boots  and  shoes;  Anthony 
Herkimer,  silk  manufactures;  C.  <3.  Sawyer,  and  Charles  Bunce, 
pianos:  Prince  &  Co.,  cabinet  organ;  Craige  &  Co.,  manufacturers 
sewing  machine,  "Wheeler  &  Wilson ;"  Thos.  Hall,  family  sewing 
machine,  "  Florence ;"  George  Kiersted  &  Son,  fishing  lines ;  W.  G. 
Macord,  row  boat;  James  S.  Carpenter,  of  Glen  Cove,  exhibited 
twenty  varieties  of  sand  and  clay,  from  deposits  at  Carpentersville ; 
all  of  which  are  valuable  for  manufacturing  purposes,  and  used  in 
making  fire  brick,  earthenware,  &c.  Bloodgood  H.  Cutter,  a  variety 
of  oriental  articles,  gathered  during  the  expedition  of  the  Quaker 
City ;  Gabor  Napheggi,  copies  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  fifty-four  dif- 
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ferent  languages ;  G.  W.  Thayer,  a  copy  of  the  Sacramento  Union, 
containing  articles  copied  from  the  New  York  papers,  dated  thirteen 
days  previously ;  J.  T.  Bowne,  Glen  Cove,  exhibited  the  original 
deeds  from  the  Matinecock  Indians.     Fifty-four  premiums  awarded. 

The  hall  and  decorations  were  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Jesse  Bowne 
and  assistants,  for  which  great  credit  is  due.  The  ladies'  articles  were 
in  charge  of  Miss  Kate  Post,  and  were  admirably  managed. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  on  Saturday,  Sep- 
tember 28,  when  the  following  premium  was  awarded  on  field  crops : 

Elbert  H.  Bogert,  Roslyn,  diploma  and  $5  for  crop  of  potatoes. 

Statement. 
The  farm  is  situated  at  Manhasset.  The  soil  was  in  good  condition. 
The  previous  crop  was  corn,  manured  with  cow  yard  manure  at  the 
rate  of  ten  two  horse  wagon  loads  to  the  acre.  The  present  crop  of 
potatoes  wTas  manured  with  about  twenty  two  horse  wagon  loads  of 
New  York  horse  manure  to  the  acre,  spread  on  the  ground,  the  pota- 
toes dropped  in  every  third  furrow,  or  nearly  three  feet  apart.  The 
potatoes  were  cut  to  one  eye  and  the  sets  dropped  about  one  foot 
apart  in  the  row,  using  two  barrels  to  the  acre.  The  potatoes  were 
planted  April  20,  1868.  The  whole  lot  was  2a.  lr.  25p.,  which  yielded 
about  885  bushels.  One  acre  was  measured  as  per  affidavits.  The 
kind  of  potatoes  planted  were  Harison.     Harvested  about  Oct.  22. 

Value  of  Crop  of  One  Acre. 

360  bushels,  averaging  $1.33  per  bushel $478  80 

Expenses. 

Manure $68  00 

Cost  of  seed 25  00 

Plowing  and  planting 5  00 

Hoeing  and  plowing 5  00 

Team  work,  plowing  out  and  gathering 10  00 

Interest  on  land 5  00 

118  00 

Profit $360  80 


ELBERT  II.  BOGERT. 


The  statement  was  accompanied  with  the  required  affidavits. 
The  annual  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  1  o'clock  p.  m.,  P.  C. 
Barnum,  president,  in  the  chair.     The  secretary  and  treasurer  read 
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his  annual  report,  which  was  adopted,  and  the  usual  number  ordered 
to  be  printed. 

The  following  committee  was  elected  to  audit  the  treasurer's 
account :  John  A.  Searing,  Kobert  Willets  and  John  D.  Hicks. 

The  following  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  society  are  eminently  due,  and 
are  hereby  returned  to  the  ladies  of  the  county,  for  their  kind  ser- 
vices at  the  festival,  for  their  efforts  in  reducing  the  debt,  and  assist- 
ance in  decorating  the  hall. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  society  are  returned  to  the  donors 
of  various  articles  as  reported  by  the  Secretary,  and  for  the  assistance 
of  our  friends  on  several  occasions. 

The  society  then  proceeded  to  elect,  by  ballot,  officers  for  the 
ensuing  year,  &c.  The  chair  appointed  William  Norton  and  I.  H. 
Cocks  as  tellers.     The  following  were  unanimously  elected  : 

Samuel  T.  Taber,  Eoslyn,  President ;  Charles  D.  Leverich,  New- 
town, Vice-President ;  John  Harold,  Hempstead,  Secretary  and 
Treasurer.  Samuel  M.  Titus,  Glen  Cove,  and  Samuel  B.  Mersereau, 
Hempstead,  were  re-elected  Directors  for  three  years. 

The  constitution  was  amended,  article  10,  by  inserting  the  follow- 
ing words :  "  JSfo  person  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  at  any  meeting  of 
this  society,  unless  he  shall  have  been  a  member  for  at  least  thirty 
days  previous  to  said  meeting." 

The  following  resolutions  were  then  unanimously  adopted : 

Resolved.  That  the  society  return  thanks  to  the  retiring  officers, 
P.  C.  Barnum,  president,  and  Benjamin  W.  Downing,  vice-presi- 
dent, for  their  efficient  services  during  the  past  year. 

Resolved,  That  the  board  of  managers  continue  the  yearly  horti- 
cultural show. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  society  be  hereby  returned  to  the 
secretary  and  treasurer,  the  board  of  managers,  and  town  commit- 
tee, also  the  various  superintendents,  for  their  valuable  services. 

On  motion  adjourned. 

Treasurer's  Report,  1868. 

John  Harold,  Treasurer, 

In  account  with  the  Queens  County  Agricultural  Society  : 

Receipts. 

Balance  on  hand $321  19 

Reports  sold 158  00 

Special  and  returned  premiums 185  00 
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Rent  of  grounds  and  buildings $891  00 

Donations 798  64 

Entrance  fees  and  carriage  tickets ,  2,817  25 

Life  and  annual  members 2 ,  969  00 

State  treasurer 221  81 


$8,361  89 


Expenditures. 

Premiums  and  expenses  at  horticultural  show $222  50 

Construction  account — 

Planting  trees 86  95 

Grading  grounds 81  20 

Painting  fences „ Ill  90 

Cattle  and  poultry  sheds 375  19 

General  construction 125  61 

Reduction  of  debt  and  interest 3  ,  507  50 

Fair  expenses 1  ,  301  46 

Premiums 1  ,  545  40 

Printing 214  75 

Stationery 26  45 

Incidental  expenses 495  72 

Overcharge  and  counterfeit  bill 20  00 

Balance  on  hand 247  26 


$8,361  89 


We,  the  undersigned,  do  hereby  certify  that  we  have  examined  the 
treasurer's  account,  with  full  and  complete  vouchers  for  all  expendi- 
tures, and  find  them  just  and  true.     The  balance  on  hand  this*day  is 
two  hundred  and  forty-seven  dollars  and  twenty-six  cents  ($247.26). 
Dated  Hempstead,  December  1st,  1868. 

JOHN  A.  SEARING, 
ROBERT  WILLETS, 
S.  B.  MERSEREAU  (for  J.  D.  Hicks), 

Auditing  Committee. 

During  the  past  year  Col.  A.  Wagstafl,  Jr.,  has  paid  the  sum  of  fifty 
dollars  ($50)  as  the  share  of  the  16th  Regiment,  K  Y.  S.  K  G.,  for 
the  use  of  the  grounds,  leaving  a  balance  due  by  the  officers  of  the 

6th  Brigade $100  00 

Amount  loaned  by  S.  X.  Taber 5,500  00 

Paid  to  date 3,500  00 

Leaving  an  indebtedness  of $2 ,  000  00 
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Loan  from  Benjamin  D.  Hicks. 9 $4,000  00 

Paid  to  present  time 1  >  000  00 

Present  indebtedness . .  $3,000  00 

Total  amonnt  of  debt  at  the  present  time 5  ,  000  00 

.Receipts  at  gates  and  carriage  tickets 2?  817  25 

last  year 2,813  09 


a  a  a 


Increase $4  16 

Received  from  life  and  annnal  members — 

Hempstead $927 

Oyster  Bay 470 

North  Hempstead 450 

Flushing.  . 241 

Jamaica ,  . . . .   183 

Newtown    50 

Out  of  the  county 648 

$2,969  00 

Last  year 2,900  00 

Increase « $69  00 


JOHN  HAROLD, 

Secretary  and  Treasurer. 


RENSSELAER. 

Tfior,  June  9th,  1869. 
To  Secretary  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society,  Albany : 

'Dear  Sir— The  annual  fair  of  our  society  was  held,  agreeably  with 
its  published  programme,  on  the  14th,  15th,  16th  and  17th  days  of 
September  last,  on  the  grounds  of  the  society,  in  the  Tillage  of 
Lansingburgh,  and  the  exhibition,  in  all  its  departments,  was,  we  are 
told,  alike  creditable  to  the  society  and  county,  and  fully  equal  to 
that  of  any  previous  year.  The  attendance,  however,  we  regret  to 
say,  owing  to  causes  over  which  the  society  had  little  or  no  control, 
was  meager  enough. 

Our  financial  condition,  owing  to  causes  alluded  to  above,  is  not 
What  we  could  have  wished,  and  yet  it  is  by  no  means  hopeless.  We 
are  still  hopeful,  and  trust  and  believe  that  brighter  days  are  before  us. 

In  order  to  meet  an  issue  of  bonds  of  $6,000,  given  for  the  purpose 
of  purchasing  additional  land  for  its  accommodation,  and  for  which 
a  mortgage  on  its  grounds  was  given  for  a  like  sum,  as  collateral 
security,  the  society  has  given  a  new  mortgage  (after  canceling  the 
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old  one)  of  $5,500,  the  proceeds  of  which  is  deemed  sufficient  to  pay 

off  all  its  other  liabilities.     In  other  respects  our  financial  condition 

is  about  as  follows  : 

January,  1868,  To  cash  on  hand $20  27 

Receipts   from  all  sources,-- for  the  year 

ending  January,  1869 4, 117  65 

$4,137  92 
January,  1869,  Balance  due  E.  Waters,  Treasurer 327  94 

$4,465  86 
January,  1869.  By   disbursements  for  the  year   ending 

January,  1869 $4,465  86 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  society  was  held  on  the  19th  day  of 
January  last,  and  the  following  gentlemen  were,  by  ballot,  elected 
officers  of  the  society  for  the  present  year,  viz :  Burton  A.  Thomas, 
President;  Ai  Pine,  1st  Vice-President ;  Elisha  Waters,  2d  Vice- 
President  ;  Piatt  Carpenter,  3d  Yice-President ;  A.  Bills,  4th  Yice- 
President ;  B.  J.  Yan  Hoesen,  5th  Yice-President ;  Lewis  E.  Gurley, 
Secretary ;  Silas  K.  Stow,  Treasurer ;  and  twenty-four  directors 
beside. 

Though  the  past  year  has  not  been  very  auspicious  for  the  interests 
of  our  society,  permit  me  to  say  that  we  look  forward,  not  of  course 
without  some  misgivings  as  to  the  final  result,  to  our  next  annual 
gathering,  with  pleasant  anticipations.  For  the  sake  of  the  good 
cause,  and  especially  for  the  sake  of  replenishing  our  exhausted 
treasury,  we  hope  for  a  large  attendance  in  September  next ;  and  for 
the  comfort  and  enjoyments  of  the  exhibitors  and  visitors,  our  ardent 
wish  is  that  Heaven  will  be  propitious  and  save  us  from  the  merciless 
peltings  of  equinoctial  storms,  vouchsafing  to  us  genial  sunshine  and 
a  cloudless  sky. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

S.  K.  STOW, 
Treasurer  of  Rensselaer  County  Agricultural  and 

Manufacturers'  Society. 


ROCKLAND. 

Secretary's    Report    of    tue    Rockland    County    Agricultural 

Society  for  1868. 
The  Rockland  County  Agricultural  Society,  held  its  annual  fair 
at  New  City  on  the  30th  September,  1st  day  of  October,  1868. 
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The  weather  was  fair  and  the  attendance  about  as  usual. 

The  society,  for  several  years  past,  has  been  in  the  habit  of  holding 
its  fairs  in  connection  with  the  fair  of  the  horse  society.  It  was 
resolved  this  year  to  hold  it  separately,  which  was  done. 

The  total  receipts  of  the  society,  including  dues  of  members,  gate- 
age,  &c,  were  about $652  50 

Paid  for  premiums  and  incidental  expenses . . 722  33 

Due   treasurer $69  83 


The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year :  President, 
Jacob  V.  Smith ;  Recording  Secretary,  Isaac  E.  House  ;  Correspond- 
ing Secretary,  A.  Edward  SufFern ;   Treasurer,  Abram  A.  Demarest. 

ISAAC  E.  HOUSE, 

Recording  Secretary. 
Dated  December  1,  1868. 


ST.   LAWRENCE. 

To  the  Secretary  of  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society : 

The  undersigned,  secretary  of  the  St.  Lawrence  County  Agricul- 
tural Society,  sends  herewith  the  statement  of  the  premiums 
awarded  for  the  year  1868,  to  whom  awarded,  and  for  what  purpose, 
as  required  by  law. 

The  St.  Lawrence  County  Agricultural  Society,  held  its  seventeenth 
annual  fair  upon  the  society's  grounds  at  Canton,  on  the  22d,  23d  and 
24th  days  of  September,  and  has  had  an  extremely  prosperous  year, 
so  much  so  that  the  society  has  discharged  all  of  its  liabilities  and 
has  a  surplus  of  funds  on  hand. 

The  exhibition  was  very  good  indeed,  in  all  kinds  of  stock  and 
farm  produce,  with  the  single  exception  of  cheese  not  being  as  good 
as  formerly. 

Herewith  I  forward  to  you  the  treasurer's  account,  which  is  a  state- 
ment of  the  receipts  and  payments  for  the  year  1868. 

GEORGE  ROBINSON, 

Secretary, 

Canton,  November  30,  1868. 
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The  St.   Lawrence    County  Agricultural  Society,  in  account  with 

E.  Miner,  treasurer. 

Dr. 

Dec.  31,  1868.    Balance  due  treasurer  per  last  account* . .  $353  57 

Paid  expenses,  &c,  previous  years. .....  322  78 

Paid  printing  for  1868 269  00 

Paid  expenses  of  fair 715  96 

Paid  for  repairs,  &c,  of  buildings 175  47 

Paid  premiums  as  per  list 1,245  25 

Paid  premiums  for  trotting 555  00 

Balance  in  treasury. •»-, . . .  1,696  83 

$5,333  86 

Cb. 

Memberships  at  winter  meeting .... $33  00 

Hay  sold,  $117  98  ;  rent  of  tent,  $5 .  . . .  122  98 

Donation  by  EL  N.  Redway,  Esq, 5  00 

State  appropriation 414  38 

Receipts  at  fair 4, 758  50 

$5,333  86 


SARATOGA. 

To  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  If,  Y.  State  Agricultural  Society: 
In  compliance  with  the  act  of  May  5,  1841,  entitled   "  An  Act  to 
promote  Agriculture,"   the   Saratoga  County  Agricultural   Society 
respectfully  reports  : 

That  the  first  meeting  of  the  board  of  managers  of  this  society 
within  the  past  year  was  held  on  the  30th  day  of  May  last,  when  the 
time  was  fixed  for  holding  the  annual  fair  and  cattle  show  of  this 
society.  A  general  superintendent  was  appointed  at  this  meeting, 
and  a  resolution  was  adopted,  inviting  Governor  Seymour  to  deliver 
the  annual  address.  Preliminary  arrangements  were  made  for 
agricultural  discussions  during  the  fair,  and  vigorous  measures 
were  adopted  to  bring  out  a  larger  and  better  show  in  the  various 
departments  than  had  been  displayed  at  previous  exhibitions. 
The  members  of  the  executive  committee  in  the  several  towns 
were  instructed  to  procure  the  collection  of  agricultural  statistics  in 
accordance  with  the  blanks  furnished  by  the  comptroller.  A  premium 
list  was  adopted  offering  awards  on  agriculture,  horses,  cattle,  sheep, 
swine,  poultry,  mechanical  productions,  butter  and  cheese,  agricultural 
implements,    garden    vegetables,    household    productions,    flowers, 
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painting  and  drawing,  embroidery  and  needle-work,  canned  fruit  and 
vegetables,  and  on  the  trial  of  speed  of  trotting  horses,  amounting  in  the 
aggregate  of  money  premiums,  to  $1,611  50,  besides  the  third 
premium  of  a  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  New  York  State 
Agricultural  Society,  in  nearly  every  class. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  board  of  managers  was  held  on  the  first 
Saturday  in  August,  when  the  judges  were  appointed,  a  committee 
named  to  examine  the  accounts  of  the  treasurer,  several  additions 
made  to  the  premium  list,  and  the  questions  announced  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  for  the  agricultural  discussions  during  the  fair. 

The  Annual  Fair. 

The  27th  annual  fair  and  cattle  show  of  this  society  was  held  on 
the  society's  show  grounds  on  the  8th,  9th,  10th  and  11th  of  Septem- 
ber, and  was  pre-eminently  successful.  The  list  of  entries  in  the 
various  departments  was  larger  than  usual. 

The  following  is  a  comparative  table  of  the  entries  in  1867  and 
1868: 

1867.  1868. 

Class     lj  Agriculture  proper 22  26 

2,  First  class  horses 60  50* 

3,  Second  class  horses 44  $$* 

4,  First  class  cattle 24  45> 

5,  Second  class  cattle 10  21' 

6,  Spanish  Merino  sheep 28  22: 

7,  Long  wool  sheep 17  13 

8,  South  Down  sheep *m 

8-J,  Grade  coarse  wool  sheep v.,    „■»  5- 

9,  Grade  Merino  sheep ^ . .     3  8 

Middle  wool  sheep v 3 

10,  Swine 19  8 

11,  Poultry 37  33 

12,  Mechanical  productions * 81  36- 

13,  Agricultural  implements 23;  26 

14,  Butter  and  cheese 9?  9» 

15,  Fruit 14  19 

16,  Garden  vegetables 23  11 

17,  Household  productions 31  103 

18,  Painting,   drawing,    embroidery  and    needle 

work 53  132 

19,  Flowers '...;  26  35 

20,  Canned  fruit  and  vegetables 27  28 

21,  Trial  of  speed  of  trotting  horses 6  8 

22,  Miscellaneous 26  44 

23,  Foreign  exhibitors 3  30 

[Ack]  28 
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The  first  day  was  devoted  exclusively  to  entering  and  arranging 
property  for  exhibition,  when  the  grounds  were  closed  to  all  but 
officers  and  members  of  the  society.  The  second  day  was  given  to 
the  exhibition.  The  gates  were  opened  for  the  admission  of  visitors 
at  8  a.  m.  The  entry  books  were  closed  at  2  p.  m.,  when  vacancies 
in  the  judges  were  filled,  and  the  books  delivered  preparatory  to 
making  their  examinations. 

The  third  was  the  great  day  of  the  exhibition,  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  rainy  and  unfavorable  weather  of  this  and  the  previous  day, 
the  attendance  was  larger  than  at  any  previous  exhibition  of  this 
society,  and  long  before  noon  the  show  grounds  were  well  filled  with 
the  multitude  of  people  who  had  come  in  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  to  witness  the  exhibition,  and  to  see  and  hear  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  who  had  kindly  consented  to  address  the  society 
on  this  occasion. 

The  society  was  called  to  order  at  2  p.  m.,  of  this  day,  by  the  presi- 
dent, upon  whose  invitation  the  Rev.  P.  B.  Day,  of  the  Congrega- 
tional church,  offered  up  a  devout  prayer  for  the  peace  and  prosperity 
of  our  beloved  country,  and  the  happiness  of  the  whole  people,  at 
the  conclusion  of  which,  the  president  of  the  society  announced  the 
speaker  in  the  following  befitting  and  appropriate  words : 

"  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  and  Fellow  Farmers  of  Saratoga 
County — I  must  first  congratulate  you  upon  the  success  of  our  annual 
fair.  It  demonstrates  that  we  have  not  yet  lost  our  interest  in  agri- 
culture and  its  kindred  vocations.  Next  year  let  us  improve  upon 
this,  and  if  possible  fill  up  these  buildings  fuller,  and  add  to  the 
number  of  our  other  exhibitions.  These  fairs  should  be  made  a  sort 
of  farmers'  festival,  when  we  all  meet  for  mutual  enjoyment  and 
improvement ;  a  time  of  hand-shaking  and  cordial  greetings,  which 
the  farmer  can  so  well  appreciate.  And  now,  fellow  citizens  and 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  to  you  one 
of  the  foremost  sons  of  New  York,  a  gentleman  whose  fame  extends 
all  over  our  land,  and  across  the  waters  to  other  lands ;  a  gentleman 
whose  eloquence  is  known  wherever  the  English  language  is  spoken. 
I  have  the  honor  of  introducing  to  you  the  Hon.  Horatio  Seymour, 
who  will  now  deliver  our  annual  address." 

The  Governor  was  received  with  much  applause  by  the  vast 
concourse  assembled  to  hear  him,  and  his  address  (which  appears  in 
this  report)  was  listened  to  with  delight  and  satisfaction  by  a  larger 
and  more  appreciative  audience  than  has  ever  before  assembled  on  a 
similar  occasion. 
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At  the  close  of  the  address,  the  following  resolution,  offered  by 
the  Hon  Edward  Edwards,  was  unanimously  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  society  be  and  are  hereby 
tendered  to  Gov.  Seymour,  for  the  very  able  and  instructive  address 
delivered  by  him  on  this  occasion,  and  that  a  copy  thereof  be 
requested  for  publication  with  the  transactions  of  the  society. 

A  recess  was  then  taken  until  2  p.  m.,  Friday,  for  the  election  of 
officers  and  reading  the  reports  of  the  committees  and  awarding  the 
premiums. 

The  fourth  and  last  day  was  given  to  the  exhibition,  the  interest 
therein  not  abating  until  late  in  the  afternooon. 

The  society  was  again  called  to  order  at  2  p.  m.,  when  the  com- 
mittee previously  named,  to  nominate  officers,  reported  the  following: 

For  President,  DeWitt  C.  Hoyt,  of  Greenfield ;  1st  Vice-President, 
Joseph  B.  Enos,  Waterford;  2d  Vice-President,  ¥m.  W.  Leland, 
Saratoga  Springs ;  Corresponding  Secretary,  Jas.  Thompson,  Milton  ; 
Recording  Secretary,  J.  A.  Corey,  Saratoga  Springs;  Treasurer, 
Milo  J.  Jennings,  Saratoga  Springs ;  with  an  Executive  Committee 
of  two  in  each  town. 

The  report  was  adopted,  and  the  officers  were  duly  elected 
accordingly. 

The  reports  of  the  judges  or  viewing  committees,  as  approved  by 
the  board  of  managers,  were  then  read  and  awarded  accordingly,  and 
in  the  aggregate  as  follows  : 

On  agriculture  proper $17  50 

first  class  horses 87  00 

second  class  horses 73  00 

first  class  cattle , 138  00 

second  class  cattle 67  50 

Spanish  merino  sheep 50  00 

long  wool  sheep 62  00 

grade  coarse  wool  sheep 12  00 

grade  merino  sheep i 32  00 

swine 26  00 

poultry 15  00 

mechanical  productions   75  50 

agricultural  implements 17  50 

butter  and  cheese* 24:  00 

*  The  highest  premium  ($10)  was  awarded  to  the  Galway  Cheese  Factory,  for  the  best  five  factory 
■cheeses  exhibited  at  the  fair.  In  recommending  this  premium,  the  committee  say :  "  The  cheeses 
of  the  Galway  factory  were  all  made  in  one  day,  and  those  of  the  other  factories  on  different  days. 
Uniformity  is,  of  course,  easier  attained  by  making  the  whole  on  one  day,  but  your  committee  are 
of  the  opinion  that  if  the  cheeses  were  made  on  Ave  consecutive  days,  a  more  perfect  judgment  on 
the  merits  of  the  products  of  the  different  factories  could  be  given,  and  would  therefore  recommend 
that  a  rale  to  that  effect  be  adopted  for  future  exhibitions." 
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On  fruit $17  50 

garden  vegetables 27  50 

household  productions 49  25 

painting,  drawing,  embroidery  and  needlework 61  00 

flowers    ' 59  00 

canned  fruit  and  vegetables 14  25 

trial  of  speed  of  trotting  horses 200  00 

miscellaneous  articles 22  00 

$1,147  50 


Besides  the  above  money  premiums,  fifty-six  volumes  of  the  Tran- 
sactions of  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society,  and  twelve 
diplomas  were  awarded. 

The  executive  committee  was  in  session  daily  during  the  exhibition,, 
and  kept  a  watchful  eye  on  the  whole  proceedings.  Every  town  was 
represented  in  the  board.  The  superintendents,  gate  keepers,  and 
special  policemen  wore  sworn  in  as  police,  the  better  to  make  arrests 
in  cases  of  emergency,  and  by  these  precautionary  measures  the  most 
perfect  order  and  decorum  prevailed  during  the  entire  exhibition. 

The  bills  for  services  of  the  superintendents,  clerks,  gate  keepers, 
policemen  and  laborers  were  certified  and  paid  at  the  close  of  the 
fair,  and  all  others  were  referred  to  the  standing  auditing  committee. 

Thus  closed  one  of  the  best  and  most  successful  exhibitions  which 
this  society  has  ever  held.  The  weather  was  not  favorable ;  the  rains 
on  Wednesday  morning  and  Thursday,  no  doubt  prevented  many 
from  exhibiting  and  attending,  whose  presence  and  co-operation 
would  have  contributed  to  swell  the  exhibition  and  increase  the 
interest  in  these  annual  festivals.  Still  this  fair  was  a  success,  of 
which  this  society  may  well  be  proud.  It  will  tell  with  good  effect 
upon  our  future  prosperity,  and  verifies  the  oft-repeated  prediction, 
that  the  farmers  and  friends  of  agriculture  in  this  county  can,  if  they 
will,  make  as  good  a  show  in  the  various  departments  of  these  annual 
exhibitions  as  any  other  local  agricultural  organization  in  the  State. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  board  of  managers  was  held  on  the  14th 
day  of  December,  when  the  unsettled  bills  against  the  society  were 
audited  and  paid,  and  the  affairs  of  the  society  for  the  past  year  were 
closed. 

Agricultural  Discussions  during  the  Fair. 
This  new  and  interesting  feature  of  the  fair  added  much  to  the 
interest  of  the  occasion,  and  promises  to  be  an  essential  department 
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or  branch  of  these  annual  exhibitions.  They  were  largely  attended 
by  the  farmers  from  the  neighboring  towns,  and  the  room  was  well 
filled  and  the  discussions  well  sustained  during  the  evenings  set  apart 
for  that  purpose. 

The  first  meeting  for  the  discussion  of  agricultural  topics,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Saratoga  County  Agricultural  Society,  was  held 
at  the  Union  Hotel  Opera  House,  on  Wednesday  evening.  The 
president,  F.  D.  Curtis,  Esq.,  called  the  meeting  to  order,  and 
announced  the  question  for  the  evening  to  be  "  The  necessity  of 
changing  the  agriculture  of  the  county  from  a  cereal  to  a  dairy 
basis." 

Col.  W.  T.  Odell,  of  Milton,  had  been  announced  to  open  the  dis- 
cussion by  an  essay,  but  he  sent  a  letter  saying  that  he  was  sick,  and 
not  able  to  attend. 

The  president  then  opened  the  question  and  read  some  statistics  from 
the  United  States  census  of  1860,  and  the  State  census  of  1865,  show- 
ing that  the  main  cereal  exported  from  Saratoga  county  was  oats,  and 
that  the  production  of  this  cereal  had  decreased  very  much  between 
1860  and  1865.  He  also  gave  the  number  of  acres  of  improved  and 
unimproved  lands  in  the  county,  according  to  the  last  census,  as  fol- 
lows :  improved,  324,769^  acres ;  unimproved,  160,762J  acres.  Of 
these  improved  lands  192,233J  acres  was  in  grass,  viz  :  119,560J  in 
pasture,  and  73,673  in  meadow  ;  and  the  balance,  131,536J  acres,  was 
cultivated  for  cereals,  root  crops,  &c.  The  decrease  in  the  exporta- 
tion of  oats  since  1860,  was  over  400,000  bushels.  Within  the  last 
three  years,  five  cheese  factories  have  been  established,  with  an  aver- 
age production  during  the  last  year  of  one  thousand  cheeses,  of  fifty 
pounds  each.  According  to  his  observation  in  this  and  other  counties, 
the  tendency  of  cheese  factories  was  to  improve  the  quality  and  pro- 
ductiveness of  farms  in  their  vicinity. 

Nicholas  Shall,  of  Greenfield,  was  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  dairy 
system  of  farming.  In  Herkimer  county,  where  he  formerly  resided, 
the  change  had  been  made,  and  it  had  improved  the  county  very 
much.  They  used  to  raise  oats,  and  their  farms  ran  out.  On  one 
farm  with  which  he  was  acquainted,  under  the  old  system,  they  were 
only  able  to  keep  ten  cows.  In  the  course  of  a  few  years,  after 
changing  to  a  dairy  farm,  they  kept  fifty-five  cows  and  five  horses. 
The  income  from  the  cheese  was  larger  than  from  grain,  and  the  soil 
was  improved.  When  the  change  was  made,  cheese  sold  for  only  six 
cents  per  pound.     In  seven  years  the  sales  of  farm  products  increased 
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from  less  than  $500  per  annum  to  $2,500  per  annum.  Considerable 
rye  is  raised  in  this  county  and  sold,  the  straw  going  to  the  paper 
maker.  Under  the  dairy  basis,  the  grain  would  be  fed  to  the  cows 
and  returned  to  the  land  in  manure. 

James  Thompson,  of  Milton,  had  been  appointed  to  take  part  in 
this  discussion.  He  was  not  prepared  to  advise  a  general  change. 
Would  leave  each  farmer  to  investigate  and  decide  for  himself.  The 
subject  was  fully  discussed  at  Watertown,  when  the  State  Fair  was 
held  there.  It  was  then  shown  that  Onondaga  county  kept  more 
cows  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  acres  under  cultivation  than  any 
other  county  in  the  State. 

J.  P.  Conkling,  of  Edinburgh,  being  called  upon,  said  he  was  not 
a  practical  farmer,  and  it  was  hardly  proper,  perhaps,  for  him  to 
advise  the  farmers,  but  he  had  thought  much  on  the  subject.  This 
county  has  a  great  variety  of  soils,  and  what  might  be  proper  and 
profitable  in  one  location,  would  not  answer  in  another.  He  thought 
the  northern  portion  of  the  county  one  of  the  best  for  dairy  purposes 
to  be  found.  The  valley  of  the  Sacandaga  is  natural  meadow,  and 
the  mountains  produced  very  sweet  and  rich  grasses.  There  is 
plenty  of  good  grain  land  in  the  southern  part  of  the  county,  but  it 
has  been  run  out ;  fairly  starved.  Farmers  had  sold  hay,  grain  and' 
straw  off  the  farms,  and  neglected  to  buy  manure.  Farmers  are 
saving  in  everything  except  manure.  More  manure  is  wasted  than 
would  suffice  to  strengthen  and  improve  the  land.  They  could  raise 
grain  enough  if  they  would  only  return  a  reasonable  amount  of  man- 
ure to  the  soil.  Farmers  who  were  conscientious  in  paying  other 
debts,  neglected'  the  debt  they  owed  their  land.  Mr.  C.  gave  an 
interesting  account  of  one  year's  experience  in  farming  in  Hadley. 
He  sold  all  the  produce  in  the  fall,  except  sufficient  to  keep  a  single 
cow,  and  in  the  spring  bought  lime  and  manure  that  made  his  land 
much  better  than  before.  He  thought  that  farmers  in  the  south  part 
of  the  county  could  not  compete  in  the  dairy  business,  with  those  in 
the  northern  portion.  Their  lands  were  too  high,  and  not  so  natural 
to  grass. 

Dr.  C.  Boughton,  of  Waterford,  had  very  little  experience  upon 
the  subject  under  discussion.  Has  a  farm  of  400  acres  in  the  south 
part  of  the  county,  and  cultivates  300  of  it.  He  shelters  all  his 
stock  in  winter,  with  great  care.  Considers  oats  exhausting  to  the 
soil.  One  acre  of  corn  stalks,  cut  up  and  crushed,  is  equal  to  two 
acres  of  grass  for  feeding  stock.     His  system  of  farming  is  to  fallow 
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one  field  every  year,  which  course  brought  every  field  into  fallow  as 
often  as  once  in  five  years.  He  saved  all  his  manure.  Has  never 
seen  an  instance  of  a  single  system  being  pursued  for  a  number  of 
years  without  weakening  the  land.     A  mixed  system  is  the  best. 

The  president,  in  reply  to  a  remark  of  Dr.  Boughton  about  the 
market  for  cheese,  said  that  the  demand  grew  up  according  to  the 
supply.  We  were  only  supplying  England  at  present,  but  a  demand 
is  beginning  for  American  cheese  from  the  continent  of  Europe.  The 
average  produce  of  a  cow  on  a  dairy  farm  is  seventy  dollars  per 
annum. 

Maj.  W.  W.  Leland,  vice-president,  gave  a  brief  account  of  the 
farm  of  his  brother,  Warren  Leland,  in  Westchester  county.  It  was 
worth  $250  per  acre,  and  produced  milk  that  sold  for  $6,000  per 
annum  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Silas  P.  Briggs,  of  Saratoga  Springs,  spoke  at  some  length, 
opposing  the  arguments  of  the  president  and  others,  favoring  a  gene- 
ral change  to  a  dairy  basis.  He  said  a  large  portion  of  the  western 
part  of  the  county  was  adapted  to  grazing,  and  there  he  believed  it 
more  profitable  to  keep  cows,  but  in  the  eastern  towns  which  were 
accommodated  by  railroads  and  canals,  several  of  which  were  of 
excellent  soil,  easily  tilled,  and  some  of  lighter  soil,  the  great  staple 
had  of  late  years  come  to  be,  and  should  be  potatoes.  He  had  a  farm 
near  the  village,  mostly  of  a  light  sandy  soil,  and  on  that  he  made 
his  chief  crop,  potatoes.  He  proposed  to  keep  cows  a  little  more 
than  hitherto.  He  did  not  believe  potatoes  more  exhausting  to  the 
soil  than  the  average  of  other  crops.  He  took  no  stock  in  the  state- 
ment, that  the  farms  of  Saratoga  county  were  gradually  deprecia- 
ting, and  the  farmers  going  to  ruin.  To  say  nothing  about  the 
currency,  or  prices,  there  never  was  a  time  when  the  products  afforded 
the  tillers  of  the  soil  so  many  of  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  life, 
and  added  so  much  to  their  wealth  as  the  present.  Mr.  Briggs  spoke 
further  of  his  own  culture,  and  that  of  the  county,  and  among  other 
things  said,  farmers  read  more  latterly,  and  generally  understood 
what  is  more  profitable,  in  the  long  run,  and  are  not  slow  to  adopt 
the  best  system. 

Mr.  Crouch,  of  Galway,  had  been  a  farmer  for  twenty  years*  The 
result  of  his  experience  was  that  whatever  a  farmer  does,  he  should 
do  well.  He  thought  dairying  the  best  system  of  farming,  but  it  is 
desirable  to  raise  grain  on  the  farm  sufficient  for  the  use  of  the  farm. 
One  load  of  manure  from  grain  is  worth  five  from  straw. 
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Mr.  J.  P.  Conkling  suggested  the  propriety  of  the  society  offering 
premiums  for  statistics  of  the  production  and  cost  of  carrying  on 
farms  under  different  systems,  viz. :  Grain,  dairying,  and  sheep  farm- 
ing. After  some  conversation,  he  embodied  his  suggestion  in  the 
form  of  instructions  which  was  put  and  carried.  The  meeting  then 
adjourned. 

Thuksday  Evening. 

The  announcement  that  Hon.  Horatio  Seymour  and  other  distin- 
guished gentlemen  would  attend  and  take  part  in  the  discussion  this 
evening,  attracted  a  large  audience,  the  Opera  House  being  well 
filled,  many  ladies  being  present. 

The  president  announced  the  questions  for  the  evening  to  be : 

"  The  best  method  of  renovating  the  light  and  worn  out  soils  of 
this  county,"  and, 

"  Is  the  culture  of  potatoes  exhaustive  of  the  soil  and  hence 
detrimental  % " 

Mr.  C.  S.  Lester,  who  was  expected  to  open  the  discussion,  sent  a 
letter  pleading  illness  as  his  excuse  for  absence.  The  president  then 
opened  the  discussion  by  explaining  that  it  was  not  intended  to  say 
that  all  the  soils  of  the  county  were  worn  out,  but  only  that  there 
were  some  worn  out  and  some  light  soils  that  required  renovating. 
He  spoke  also  of  the  amount  of  potatoes  raised  in  the  county.  In 
1865,  according  to  the  census,  10,685J  acres  were  planted  in  potatoes, 
and  897,475  bushels  harvested,  the  towns  of  Saratoga  and  Clifton 
Park  raising  the  largest  amounts,  viz.,  123,736  bushel*  in  Saratoga, 
and  112,987  in  Clifton  Park,  while  Waterford  only  raised  12,313 
bushels,  and  Hadley  16,433  bushels.  The  question  of  deterioration 
of  soils  was  a  very  important  one.  Mr.  James  Thompson,  of  Milton, 
had  told  him  that  in  sowing  clover  in  a  field  where  corn  and  potatoes 
had  been  planted  side  by  side,  the  show  of  clover  marked  the  line 
distinctly,  it  growing  much  better  after  the  corn  than  potatoes. 
In  regard  to  renovating  the  soil  he  told  how  an -Englishman,  who 
purchased  a  farm  in  his  vicinity,  worked.  One  field  beside  the  road 
had  not  grown  crops  to  the  value  of  ten  dollars  in  ten  years  ;  it  was 
low  and  wet.  After  a  dry  time  he  took  out  a  quantity  of  muck  from, 
the  lowest  portion,  and  after  drying,  burnt  it,  spreading  on  the  ashes  ; 
the  next  year  did  the  same.  Both  seasons  he  planted  corn  and  had 
good  crops.  The  soil  was  a  heavy  clay  loam.  It  was  now  seeded 
down  and  looked  well.  He  also  cited  the  case  of  J.  M.  Marvin's 
farm,  near  this  village.     The  soil  was  very  light  and  sandy,  so  that 
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his  first  crop  of  oats  did  not  return  the  value  of  the  seed  sown.  He 
spread  one  hundred  loads  of  clay  to  the  acre,  and  had  renovated  the 
land  completely.  In  his  opinion  the  salvation  of  our  county  depends 
upon  changing  from  a  cereal  to  a  dairy  basis. 

Dr.  M.  L.  Finch,  of  Clifton  Park,  read  an  essay  upon  the  potato 
culture  and  its  effects  upon  the  soil.  lie  showed  that  the  potato 
drew  largely  of  carbonates  and  potash  from  the  soil.  Clay  restores 
these  constituents.  Hoping  to  be  able  hereafter  to  give  Dr.  Finch's 
essay  in  full  we  did  not  take  full  notes.  It  was  full  of  facts  and 
figures  drawn  from  Dr.  Emmons  and  others. 

William  Shepherd,  of  Clifton  park,  spoke  of  the  potato  as  exhaus- 
tive of  the  soil,  but  he  would  not  give  up  the  cultivation.  Oats  are 
more  exhaustive  than  potatoes.  After  a  crop  of  potatoes  he  would 
seed  with  timothy  or  rye,  and  in  the  spring  sow  clover.  This  course 
renovates  his  land  and  makes  it  better  all  the  time.  He  had  followed 
it  for  years,  and  his  farm  was  worth  much  more  than  when  he  com- 
menced. Every  man  should  examine  the  soil  of  his  own  farm,  as 
there  were  scarcely  two  fields  alike.  Agreed  with  Gov.  Seymour, 
about  the  benefit  of  the  dairy  business  in  some  cases,  but  was  satisfied 
to  grow  potatoes  in  Clifton  Park.  Did  not  advise  plowing  deep  in 
sandy  soils. 

Judge  S.  Cheever,  of  Waterford,  spoke  on  the  subject  of  renovating 
exhausted  soils.  He  would  first  inquire  the  position  of  a  man's  barn 
yard.  It  should  be  sheltered  on  at  least  three  sides,  and  made  dishing. 
The  basin  should  be  filled  with  muck  to  absorb  the  liquids.  Don't 
carry  away  a  crop  without  returning  an  equivalent.  Clover  is  the 
great  restorer  of  soils.  He  was  opposed  to  burning  weeds  or  potato 
vines,  but  would  have  those  things  well  rotted  in  a  compost  heap, 
and  spread  on  the  land  for  manure.  If  a  man  can  only  get  clover  to 
take,  he  can  restore  his  farm,  and  raise  potatoes  or  even  oats.  Must 
return  to  clover  after  two  crops  of  potatoes  at  least.  He  preferred  to 
seed  with  clover  after  rye. 

J.  M.  Gailor,  of  Wilton,  endorsed  Judge  Cheever's  plans  of  renova- 
tion. He  had  found  summer  fallowing  useful  on  light  soils.  He 
had  allowed  fields  to  lie  uncropped  two  seasons,  summer  fallowing 
frequently.  Sometimes  allowed  it  to  lay  idle  for  three  years  in  horse 
sorrel,  then  manure  freely.  Being  near  this  village  he  had  purchased 
large  quantities  and  spread  on  his  land. 

Hon.  T.  B.  Carroll,  of  Rensselaer,  came  forward  on  call  of  the 
president,  and  spoke  of  remarks  made  two  years  ago  on  the  question 
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of  renovating  worn  out  lands,  advising  farmers  to  keep  out  of  politics. 
lie  meant  his  own  case,  but  others  had  taken  it  to  themselves.  Had 
purchased  worn  out  lands  in  this  town  and  Greenfield.  Put  1,500 
loads  of  manure  on  one  farm,  in  this  town.  Was  satisfied  with  the 
result ;  can  raise  plenty  of  potatoes  or  any  other  crop.  There  is 
plenty  of  muck  all  about  us,  and  he  thought  it  much  better  to  use  it 
for  manure  than  try  to  make  fuel  of  it,  as  some  speculators  are  doing. 
Can  be  easily  manufactured  into  first  rate  manure.  Advised  people 
to  buy  cheap  lands  in  this  county,  and  renovate  them  as  he  had  done, 
rather  than  go  west.  He  said  as  soon  as  he  could  close  up  his  affairs 
in  Rensselaer  county  he  should  take  up  his  residence  in  this  town. 
He  ended  by  eulogizing  Gov.  Seymour  as  a  farmer. 

Hon.  Horatio  Seymour  was  then  introduced  and  received  with 
cheers.  He  said  he  did  not  come  to  speak  but  to  hear.  He  did  not 
claim  to  be  a  practical  farmer  when  at  home,  but  when  fifty  miles 
away,  his  neighbors  allowed  him  to  do  so.  Owning  lands  in  this 
county  he  felt  an  interest  here.  From  what  he  had  seen,  he  did  not 
think  the  farmers  of  the  country  were  doing  justice  to  themselves  or 
their  lands.  Oneida  raises  large  quantities  of  potatoes,  the  same  as 
this  county,  as  they  could  be  easily  marketed  by  the  canal. 

In  order  to  compete  with  the  cheap  lands  of  the  west,  we  must 
raise  coarser  products.  He  agreed  with  Mr.  Carroll  in  regard  to  the 
injury  of  politics  to  farmers.  He  spoke  of  the  advantages  of  dairy 
farming ;  a  man  can  cultivate  more  acres  on  a  dairy  farm  than  any- 
other.  The  cheap  lands  of  the  west  are  not  as  favorable  for  dairy 
purposes  and  pasturage  as  the  lands  in  this  State.  He  favored  soiling 
with  corn  to  feed  cattle.  Corn  sowed  thick  would  yield  more  food  to 
the  acre  than  anything  else.  It  was  better  to  leave  out  in  stacks 
than  hay  or  straw,  and  was  well  liked  by  the  cattle. 

Gov.  S.  told  how  the  English  tried  to  keep  our  cheese  out  of  the 
markets  by  changing  the  form  of  their  products.  Through  the  direc- 
tion of  a  dealer  our  factories  made  an  imitation  that  reached  the 
market  before  the  original  did.  In  Oneida  county  he  had  seen  forty 
or  fifty  acres  of  potatoes  in  a  single  field.  The  three  happiest  years 
of  his  life  had  been  spent  on  the  farm.  In  Europe  all  branches  of 
farming  are  carried  on  by  the  same  man,  but  in  this  country  we  were 
able  to  devote  large  farms,  almost  whole  States,  to  a  single  branch, 
thereby  insuring  improved  culture.  He  thought  New  York  the  best 
and  most  pleasant  State  to  live  in,  and  agriculture  the  sound  basis  of 
society  in  any  country.     He  had  come  here  in  pursuance  of  an  agree- 
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ment  made  some  time  since,  and  had  been  much  gratified  at  the 
reception  given  him  by  men  of  all  shades  of  political  opinion.  It 
was  an  agreeable  respite  from  the  asperities  of  an  excited  canvass  to 
be  thus  received. 

Address  of  Hon.  Horatio  Seymour  at  the  Saratoga  County  Fair, 

1868. 

Having  lived  upon  a  farm  during  the  past  three  years,  I  have 
given  agriculture  a  great  deal  of  thought.  It  is  a  broad  subject,  and 
one  which  touches  every  interest  of  society.  More  than  any  other, 
it  bears  upon  the  wealth,  the  social  condition,  and  the  legislation  of 
the  country.  There  are  many  of  its  phases  which,  under  other  cir- 
cumstances I  would  gladly  discuss,  but  they  are  so  related  to  the 
political  questions  of  the  day  that  it  would  be  unfit  to  speak  of  them 
here.  It  is  fortunate  that  in  the  midst  of  our  partisan  conflicts,  we 
are  now  and  then  called  together  as  citizens  to  discuss,  without 
regard  to  political  differences,  great  questions  of  common  interest. 
They  are  breathing  spells  in  our  combats,  when  we  recall  the  fact 
that  we  are  fellow  countrymen,  alike  concerned  in  anything  which 
advances  the  welfare  of  our  land. 

Each  year,  at  this  season,  the  question  is  anxiously  put,  are  our 
crops  good,  and  will  there  be  a  foreign  demand  ?  The  merchant  and 
mechanic  in  a  good  degree,  regulate  their  plans  by  the  answer  which 
is  given.  There  is  a  struggle  ever  going  on  between  American  and 
European  agriculture.  The  latter  has  the  advantage  of  cheap  labor, 
low  taxes  and  the  possession  of  the  ground  upon  which  the  products 
are  to  be  sold.  On  the  other  hand,  their  lands  are  costly  and  are 
worn  by  long  tillage.  In  our  favor  we  have  cheap  and  fertile  land, 
and  a  wonderful  skill  in  making  and  using  agricultural  machinery. 
Our  drawbacks  are  heavy  taxes,  high  rates  of  interest,  long  and 
costly  transportation.  Leaving  out  of  view  the  controverted  points 
as  to  the  best  mode  of  cutting  down  taxes  and  interest,  we  have 
reason  to  hope  that  much  may  be  done  in  behalf  of  American  agri- 
culture by  improved  machinery  and  by  cheapening  transportation. 
One  of  the  best  results  from  gatherings  like  this  is  that  they  bring  to 
the  notice  of  the  public  the  inventions  of  our  mechanics.  These 
have  become  the  chief  features  of  our  fairs.  It  is  in  farm  machinery 
that  we  go  beyond  all  other  people  in  any  period  of  the  world's  his- 
tory. I  do  not  think  we  are  any  more  wise  about  fertilizers  or  tillage 
than  the  ancients  were.     They  made  as  good,  and  in  some  cases 
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better  crops  than  we  do.  It  is  hard  for  us  to  understand  how  they 
were  able  to  feed  the  dense  population  of  Rome  and  other  great 
cities  with  their  inferior  tools,  without  railroads  or  steamboats,  or 
even  ships  to  compare  with  those  of  this  day.  The  best  reliance 
of  the  American  farmer  is  the  skill  of  the  American  mechanic.  This 
alone  has  saved  us  from  national  ruin  and  bankruptcy.  This 
machinery,  in  a  large  degree,  took  the  place  of  human  toil  in  the 
late  civil  war  and  fed  our  armies,  and  kept  alive  the  springs  of  indus- 
try and  commerce.  To  the  same  skill  and  inventive  power  must  we 
look  for  help  in  our  struggle  for  a  foot-hold  in  European  markets  for 
American  products. 

The  greatest  hindrance  in  our  efforts  to  get  into  foreign  markets 
is  the  cost  of  transportation  and  our  system  of  buying  and  selling. 
These  are  most  hurtful  in  States  more  remote  from  the  seaboard,  but 
they  are  severely  felt  in  the  Atlantic  States.  We  frequently  com- 
plain of  the  high  cost  of  bread  and  other  articles  of  food,  and  we 
feel  that  the  farmers  of  the  west  are  getting  rich  at  our  expense.  If 
we  analyze  the  price  of  a  barrel  of  flour,  we  find  in  many  cases  that 
the  farmer  who  bought  the  land,  and  tilled  it,  and  fitted  the  wheat 
for  market,  gets  only  about  one  half  of  the  sum  we  pay  for  the  flour 
made  from  his  grain.  Between  the  producer  and  the  consumer  there 
is  a  long  list  of  charges  which  harm  both  classes.  JSTow  the  miller, 
the  carrier,  and  the  merchant,  must  all  have  their  just  rewards  for 
their  labor  and  enterprise.  But  if  we  look  closely  into  all  the  trans- 
fers, commissions,  profits,  taxes  on  sales  and  the  interest  accounts,  we 
shall  see  that  we  have  reason  to  hope  that  some  better  method  of 
getting  the  products  of  the  farmers  into  the  hands  of  the  consumer, 
will  be  devised  by  the  skill  of  our  people.  To-day  the  best  commer- 
cial paper  made  in  this  or  perhaps  any  other  country  pays  the  highest 
interest.  Those  who  buy  wheat  of  the  farmers  of  the  west  pay  an 
interest  ranging  from  ten  to  twelve  per  cent.  The  wheat  goes  from 
the  hand  of  one  class  of  buyers  into  that  of  another.  Each  buyer 
is  paying  heavy  interest  accounts  which  overload  more  or  less  in 
time.  Each  one  pays  taxes  on  his  transactions ;  each  one  gets  his 
profits  or  commission.  All  these  charges  come  out  of  the  producer 
and  consumer.  Can  any  mode  be  devised  which  will  wipe  out  or 
lessen  the  heavy  charges  made  upon  farm  products  between  the  pro- 
ducer and  consumer.  This  is  to-day  the  greatest  need  of  American 
agriculture.  I  do  not  suppose  the  middle  men  can  be  dispensed 
witli  entirely,  but  there  are   too  many  of  them. 
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The  great  change  which  has  been  made  in  the  mode  of 
selling  the  dairies  of  this  State  leads  ns  to  hope  that  some 
system  may  be  devised  to  relieve  other  farm  products.  For- 
merly, cheese  made  in  this  State  was  sold  to  the  near-by  mer- 
chant, and  by  him  sold  to  others,  so  that  when  it  reached 
the  English  market,  if  it  ever  reached  there,  it  was  loaded  down  with 
numerous  commissions,  interest  accounts,  taxes  and  profits.  Under 
the  present  system  of  selling  the  cheese  made  in  a  neighborhood 
through  the  common  factory  agent  to  the  New  York  or  London  mer- 
chant, all  intermediate  charges  are  cut  out  and  the  gain  is  divided 
between  the  maker  and  the  consumer.  In  my  own  neighborhood,  I 
frequently  see  a  London  buyer  dealing  directly  with  the  cheese 
makers.  I  believe  this  is  the  only  farm  product  of  our  country  which 
goes  into  foreign  markets  free  from  this  loss  and  cost  of  numerous 
transfers.  Can  no  system  be  devised  by  which  other  farm  products 
can  be  saved  from  the  numerous  costs  of  multiplied  commissions  and 
profits  ?  I  see  the  difficulties  in  the  way,  but  I  trust  some  change 
can  be  made  in  our  present  system  which  is  so  hurtful  to  producers 
and  consumers. 

Beyond  the  need  of  improved  machinery  and  the  necessity  of  relief 
from  the  heavy  interest  and  burthensome  taxation,  there  must  be 
something  more  to  give  prosperity  to  agriculture.  In  some  respects 
the  tastes  and  habits  of  our  people  must  be  changed.  ~No  pursuit  can, 
in  the  long  run,  do  well  unless  it  is  held  in  high  honor  by  the  public 
and  is  cherished  with  pride  and  affection  by  those  engaged  in  it. 
There  is  certainly  enough  of  laudation  of  the  farmer's  pursuits,  but 
we  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a  growing  dislike 
for  country  life  in  our  land,  and  an  increasing  desire  to  crowd  into 
towns  and  cities.  The  comparative  increase  of  city  and  town  popu- 
lation is  much  greater  than  that  of  the  rural  districts.  This  does  not 
grow  out  of  any  sound  business  considerations.  We  find  that  men 
who  have  gained  moderate  fortunes  by  their  skill  and  industry  as 
farmers  are  prone  to  sell  their  property  and  go  into  neighboring 
villages.  In  this  State  the  people  seem  to  have  their  backs  turned  to 
the  country  and  their  faces  set  towards  town  life.  The  end  of  social 
ambition  is  to  live  in  the  largest  cities,  and  of  late  this  has  been 
carried  so  far  that  the  great  towns  of  Europe  are  swarming  with 
Americans.  Many  millions  of  gold  are  spent  each  year  by  absentees. 
The  sum  thus  spent  abroad  makes  a  large  item  in  our  increasing 
indebtedness  to  Europe. 
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To  what  is  this  dislike  of  country  life  due  ?  It  is  not  a  natural 
one.  It  is  not  held  elsewhere  to  be  a  social  advancement  to  lose  the 
position  of  an  owner  of  land  to  become  a  dweller  in  town.  In  Great 
Britain  it  is  the  reverse  of  this.  Men  seek  to  gain  fortunes  that  they 
may  become  the  owners  of  country  homes.  It  adds  to  their  dignity 
to  be  landed  proprietors.  The  tastes  for  rural  life  are  there  cultivated 
and  diffused.  This  has  given  to  its  farmers  great  social  and  political 
consideration.  They  have  there  a  weight  in  shaping  the  policy  of 
government  which  they  do  not  have  elsewhere.  For  some  reason 
the  love  of  country  life  seems  to  be  fading  out  with  us.  This  is 
attended  with  great  evils.  When  a  man  who  has  gained  a  competency 
by  his  skill  and  industry  gives  up  his  farm  and  moves  into  a  town,  he 
not  only  goes  where  his  social  position  is  lowered,  his  knowledge  and 
experience  made  useless,  but  he  throws  a  gloom  over  the  neighbor- 
hood he  leaves,  and  by  his  example  unsettles  the  purposes  and  modes 
of  life  of  those  around  him.  Their  influences  are  hurtful  in  many 
ways.  They  have  deprived  us  of  a  due  proportion  of  agricultural 
labor.  They  have  lessened  the  productions  of  the  soil  and  have  cut 
off  our  export.  They  have  tended  to  the  demoralization  of  young 
men,  and  have  led  them  to  look  to  speculating  adventures  and  gamb- 
ling enterprises,  and  not  to  steady  industry  and  prudent  saving  for 
the  means  of  support. 

What  are  the  causes  of  this  perverted  taste  and  the  hurtful  practice  ? 
Do  they  spring  from  the  monotony  of  country  life,  or  from  our  own 
want  of  the  right  kind  of  education  ?  It  is  certain  that  in  the  earlier 
periods  of  our  history  those  who  had  gained  fortune  or  fame  were  in 
the  habit  of  making  their  homes  in  the  country.  This  was  true  of 
all  the  great  men  of  the  revolutionary  period  and  of  all  the  presi- 
dents. In  the  letters  of  John  Adams,  to  his  wife,  written  while  he 
was  secretary  of  State,  and  after  he  became  president,  you  will  find 
these  passages  : 

"  I  begin  now  to  think  all  time  lost  that  is  not  employed  in  farm- 
ing. Enchanting  employment !  how  my  imagination  roves  over  my 
rocky  mountains  and  through  my  brushy  meadows." 

"  A  journal  or  diurnal  of  farming  would  be  very  refreshing  and 
entertaining.  O  !  the  tedious  solitude  that  awaits  me  for  three  or 
four  months  amidst  the  noise,  smoke,  wealth,  luxury,  eloquence, 
learning,  wit  and  wisdom  of  this  proud  city  and  our  venerable  Con- 
gress! To  me,  one  week  of  domestic  and  rural  amusement  would 
be  worth  it  all." 
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Speaking  of  the  fears  which  were  entertained  that  Washington 
would  lose  his  health  when  he  left  office,  he  says : 

"  I  should  be  afraid  too,  if  I  had  no  confidence  in  his  farm  and  his 
horse.  He  must  be  a  fool,  I  think,  who  dies  of  chagrin,  when  he  has 
a  fine  farm  and  a  J^arraganset  mare  that  paces,  trots  and  canters. 
But  I  don't  know  but  all  men  are  just  such  fools." 

The  author  of  those  passages  had  been  our  minister  in  Europe  ;  he 
was  familiar  with  the  splendor  and  luxuries  of  its  courts.  These 
expressions  of  his  love  of  farming  and  country  life  were  uttered 
while  he  was  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  highest  honors  his  country 
could  give.  The  letters  and  biographies  of  Washington,  Jeiferson, 
Madison  and  most  of  our  great  men,  show  the  same  love  of 
rural  pursuits.  They  sought  to  close  their  lives  in  those  scenes 
and  in  those  pursuits  from  which  most  men  at  this  time  try  to 
escape.  They  reversed  the  action  of  our  day,  and  left  cities 
for  the  most  complete  retirement.  The  question  comes  up,  what 
did  these  men  find  in  the  country  that  we  do  not  find?  If 
there  are  enjoyments  on  our  farms  greater  than  those  which  towns 
can  give,  it  is  worth  our  while  to  trace  them  out.  If  the  country 
will  not  only  give  healthful  and  profitable  employment  in  the  vigor 
of  life,  but  will  also  afford  pleasures  which  are  lasting  through  age 
with  its  infirmities,  we  ought  to  know  what  they  are.  For  they  add 
to  the  value  of  our  real  estate.  They  will  save  us  from  the  cost  and 
necessity  of  changing  our  homes,  and  sinking  our  usefulness  in  new 
scenes,  where  the  custom  and  skill  we  have  gained  are  of  no  value. 
As  these  lose  their  value,  we  lose  our  social  positions.  Is  there  not  a 
want  of  some  tastes,  or  of  some  intelligence  on  our  part  which  we 
ought  to  have  and  which  we  can  easily  gain  ?  I  return  to  the  ques- 
tion which  I  propose  to  discuss.  What  did  George  Washington, 
John  Adams,  and  Thomas  Jefferson,  find  in  country  and  farm  life 
that  made  them  long  for  it  while  in  office,  and  led  them  to  seek  it 
when  they  were  free  to  follow  their  inclinations  ? 

The  great  truth  is  that  all  men  do  not  live  in  the  same  world  ; 
outwardly  they  do,  but  when  we  look  into  their  tastes,  their  intelli- 
gence, and  their  modes  of  thought,  we  find  that  the  world  around 
them  bears  to  each  a  different  aspect.  We  see  that  men  live  in  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  houses.  Some  are  hovels,  some  are  comfortable 
houses,  others  are  magnificent  buildings,  filled  with  paintings  and 
with  statuary,  and  with  all  things  that  are  calculated  to  please  the 
taste.     Yet  these  houses  do  not  differ  as  much  in  their  aspect  as  does 
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the  material  world  around  us  to  the  eyes  of  the  educated  or  the  igno- 
rant. To  those  who  have  been  trained  to  see  its  beauties,  to  examine 
its  wonders,  to  trace  out  its  laws  of  animal  and  vegetable  life,  it  gives 
enjoyments  unknown  to  those  whose  minds  are  closed,  and  whose 
eyes  are  sealed  to  all  its  varied  and  wondrous  creations.  It  is 
deemed  a  wise  thing  for  men  to  toil  for  wealth  that  they  may  gain 
the  means  to  build  houses,  and  to  surround  themselves  with  all  art 
can  give  to  add  to  the  comforts  and  pleasures  of  life.  Is  it  not  then 
an  unwise  thing  to  neglect  the  cultivation  of  our  minds  and  tastes, 
and  higher  enjoyments  than  wealth  can  bestow?  The  man  who 
allows  himself  to  live  in  ignorance,  looks  up  into  the  heavens  and  sees 
a  waste  studded  indeed  with  glittering  stars  at  night,  or  lighted  up 
by  the  midday  sun.  He  notes  the  changes  of  the  weather,  and  sees 
with  but  little  concern  objects  that  have  lost  their  novelty.  The  man 
of  education,  looking  in  the  same  direction,  sees  numberless  worlds 
swinging  through  the  vast  realms  of  space ;  he  finds  in  the  contem- 
plation of  the  laws  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  their  huge  dimensions,, 
their  enormous  distances,  subject  of  thought  which  fills  his  mind 
with  awe,  enlarges  his  faculties,  and  lifts  him  up  in  the  scale  of 
existence.  It  cannot  then  be  said  that  the  educated  and  the  ignorant 
man  look  upon  the  same  heavens.  The  ground  beneath  our  feet 
is  to  one  an  unmeaning  mass  of  earth  and  rock  ;  there  is  no  signifi- 
cance to  his  mind  in  its  broken  surface,  its  mountain  ranges  or 
its  deep  valleys,  except  as  they  may  help  or  hinder  him  in  the  dull 
routine  of  life,  while  he  plods  vacantly  on  over  their  surfaces.  But 
this  same  earth  is  to  an  educated  man  a  great  record  of  the  past, 
wherein  he  finds  traced  out  the  evidence  of  vast  changes  and  wonder- 
ful existences.  The  hills  and  mountains  are  not  to  him  unmeaning 
elevations,  for  he  knows  the  laws  that  heaved  them  up,  he  has  learned 
the  order  in  which  their  rocky  bases  were  formed,  he  knows  the 
stratifications  beneath  his  feet,  he  is  familiar  with  the  fossil  remains- 
of  animal  existence,  more  strange  and  hideous  than  were  ever  dreamed 
of  by  the  most  diseased  imagination ;  he  feels  that  he  stands  at  all 
times  upon  a  marvellous  record  which  quickens  his  imagination,  and 
gives  him  endless  food  for  thought.  The  beauties  of  nature,  its 
flowers,  its  fresh  and  green  foliage,  its  varied  forms  are  dimly  seen  by 
all,  but  it  is  only  those  who  have  cultivated  their  tastes,  and  those 
who  have  studied  the  laws  of  vegetable  life,  who  see  and  feel  the 
beauty  of  their  structure,  and  the  endless  variety  of  their  forms, 
their  modes  of  growth  or  the  methods  by  which  they  perpetuate  their- 
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existence.  The  animal  life  that  swarms  in  the  air,  moves  upon  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  or  lives  in  streams  and  floods  is  not  less  won- 
derful, and  offers  to  us  subjects  of  pleasant  and  healthful  studies.  I 
might  follow  out  this  comparison  between  the  condition  of  the  educa- 
ted and  the  ignorant,  and  show  how  different  are  the  worlds  in 
which  they  live.  The  splendors  and  the  wonders  around  us  can 
easily  be  seen  by  all,  and  he  who  has  unlocked  the  door  and  has 
entered  this  marvelous  museum  of  nature,  need  not  have  wealth, 
nor  unusual  ability,  to  live  in  a  home  full  furnished  with  all  that  is 
calculated  to  please  our  taste,  to  give  full  exercise  to  our  minds,  to 
improve  our  hearts,  and  to  fit  us  for  lives  of  virtue  and  usefulness 
here,  and  of  happiness  hereafter.  It  not  un frequently  happens  that 
the  man  of  fortune  who  has  given  himself  up  to  the  love  of  gain,  or 
who  may  live  in  a  magnificent  house,  well  filled  with  costly  articles, 
after  all  this,  may  still  be  the  dweller  of  a  dreary  unfurnished  world. 
His  poorer  but  more  intelligent  neighbor,  may  see  from  his  humble 
porch  greater*  beauties,  and  object  of  deeper  interest  than  wealth 
can  give. 

We  can  see,  then,  why  country  life  is  dreary  to  one  and  full  of 
pleasure  to  another.  We  can  see  why  we  have  not  put  the  farmer  upon 
the  highest  grounds,  when  we  have  merely  taught  him  the  skill  of 
a  husbandman  or  the  art  of  making  money.  These  do  not  meet 
the  demands  of  nature  when  our  vital  powers  begin  to  give  way. 
They  do  not  meet  the  call  for  mental  interest  when  time  shall  have 
laid  its  hand  upon  and  disabled  us  for  physical  toil.  To  lift  up 
agriculture  to  its  best  and  highest  estate,  those  who  follow  it  must 
have  a  measure  of  taste  and  of  education,  which  will  make  them 
happy  upon  their  farms  through  all  periods  of  their  lives.  If  these 
are  wanting,  men  will  abandon  the  country  for  the  excitements  of 
towns.  We  see  why  the  great  men  to  whom  I  alluded  sought  homes 
amid  the  remote  scenes  of  nature.  We  also  see  whence  springs  this 
liurtful  and  unhealthy  passion  for  city  life.  But  it  may  be"  said  that 
all  men  cannot  become  learned  in  the  mysteries  of  nature.  It  would 
indeed  be  a  mockery  to  tell  the  man  who  begins  life  in  the  humblest 
position,  without  the  aid  of  early  education,  and  who  is  toiling  on  to 
wring  out  a  support  by  his  farm  labor  for  himself  and  family,  that  he 
must  become  either  an  astronomer,  or  a  geologist,  or  a  botanist,  to  be 
happy  in  his  home.  Nor  are  these  things  necessary..  The  Almighty 
has  been  too  kind  to  demand  of  any  one  for  their  happiness  that 
which  is  beyond  their  reach.     But  he  does  require  them,  if  they 
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would  enjoy  the  beauties  of  His  world,  that  they  should  open  their 
eyes  and  look.  He  does  demand,  if  they  would  have  habits  of  thought 
and  mental  pleasures,  that  they  should  cultivate  their  powers  of 
observation  and  learn  the  lesson  which  He  tries  to  teach  them  in  every 
bush  or  flower,  in  every  stone  or  stream,  and  in  all  animated  nature 
that  surrounds  them.  It  needs  no  more  knowledge  than  every  man 
can  gain  who  will  look  and  think,  to  make  rural  life  full  of  enjoy- 
ments. He  who  will  not  do  this  cheats  and, wrongs  himself.  In  the 
order  of  nature  a  love  of  the  country  is  a  natural  enjoyment  in  our 
declining  years.  All  men  should  bear  in  mind  that  their  tastes  out- 
live their  intellectual  powers.  They  should  therefore  cultivate  those 
tastes  which  can  be  easily  gratified,  that  are  not  inconsistent  with  the 
weakness  of  age,  which  make  no  heavy  demands  upon  our  powers,  and 
Which  we  hold  by  no  uncertain  tenure.  Objects  of  art  or  wealth  are 
frequently  stripped  from  men  when  their  powers  begin  to  fail,  but  he 
who  loves  God's  works  is  happy  in  the  scenes  of  nature,  has  pleasures 
more  certain  and  lasting  than  fortune  can  give.  It  fs  a  good  invest- 
ment to  cultivate  the  tastes,  I  care  not  how  humble  they  may  be. 
The  man  is  untrue  to  himself,  amidst  the  labor  of  the  farm,  when  fol- 
lowing the  plow  or  busy  at  any  other  work,  who  does  not  exercise 
and  strengthen  his  mind  by  observing  all  there  is  about  him.  He 
lives  in  the  midst  of  God's  great  museum  of  wonders,  and  he 
^cannot  say  [he  has  had  no  chance  to  learn,  he  cannot  say  he 
was  never  taught,  for  all  the  world  about  him  is  teaching, 
if  he  will  but  learn  truths,  that  will  make  him  content  with 
his  lot,  that  will  strengthen  his  mind,  purify  his  taste  and  lift  him 
up  in  his  whole  nature.  I  have  seen  and  know  much  of  men  of 
all  conditions.  I  have  listened  to  the  histories  and  the  prayer  of  the 
criminal  in  his  cell.  I  have  enjoyed  the  intercourse  of  men  marked 
for  their  virtues,  their  abilities  in  high  social  and  official  positions. 
Beyond  most  men  I  have  had  a  chance  to  study  human  nature  in  all 
its  phases,  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  as  one  of  the  results  of  life- 
long observation,  that  virtue,  health  and  happiness  are  best  promoted 
by  cultivating  a  love  of  nature. .  Ite  teachings,  next  to  the  teachings 
of  religion,  do  most  to  make  men  wise  and  contented  here  and  here- 
after. May  we  not  hope  that  the  taste  for  rural  life  which  once  pre- 
vailed in  our  land  may  be  restored  by  a  better  public  opinion  and  by 
a  judicious  system  of  education  which  shall  aim  at  gaining  that 
knowledge  which  is  needed  by  our  farming  population.  The  young 
men  of  our  country  are  crowding  into  the  cities ;  they  are  leaving 
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safe,  healthful  and  useful  pursuits  for  the  speculative  chances  of  town 
life.  In  too  many  instances  they  make  miserable  failures,  and  ship- 
wreck heal tli  and  character. 

The  practice  which  prevails  among  our  successful  farmers  of  selling 
their  farms  and  moving  into  cities  and  villages  does  a  double  mischief. 
It  strips  the  rural  districts  of  their  accumulated  capital,  and  deprives 
them  of  the  wisdom  and  skill  gained  by  long  experience.  The  double 
drain  of  the  young  and  active,  as  well  as  the  old  and  wealthy,  is  hurt- 
ful to  the  moral  tone  as  well  as  to  the  material  power  of  the  agricul- 
tural interest.  It  weakens  the  influence  of  the  great  industrial  pur- 
suit of  our  land,  the  one  upon  which  the  prosperity  of  all  others  is 
based.  It  is  our  duty,  then,  not  only  to  urge  measures  which  will 
make  farming  profitable,  but  also  those  which  will  make  country  life 
attractive.  It  must  be  lifted  up  and  made  an  intellectual  profession. 
It  must  not  be  shunned,  but  it  must  be  sought  as  a  mode  of  life  wdrich 
gives  not  only  just  reward  to  labor,  but  honor  and  influence  in  our 
social  and  political  system. 

We  find  a  great  diversity  of  taste  among  civilizedjnations.  They 
are  the  results  of  education  and  public  opinion.  Our  tastes  and  habits 
should  be  made  to  conform  to  the  condition  of  ^"our  country.  Our 
chief  wealth  is  in  our  lands.  Our  growth  in  greatness  depends  upon 
our  bringing  into  use  our  vast  uncultivated  domain.  Those  tastes 
and  habits  which  lead  our  people  to  turn  their  backs  upon  country 
life  are  hurtful  to  our  prosperity.  The  system  of  education  which 
fails  to  give  intellectual  interest  and  mental  activity  to  rural  pursuits, 
is  not  well  directed,  and  does  not  meet  the  wants  and  conditions  of 
the  American  people.  We  must  have  as  a  basis  of  political  stability 
and  business  prosperity,  not  only  agricultural  skill  and  mechanical 
invention,  but  also  the  diffusion  of  that  kind  of  knowledge  which 
will  make  our  farmers  and  their  families  honor  their  pursuit,  and 
love  the  rural  scenes  amidst  which  they  are  carried  on. 

We  have  thus  given  a  pretty  full  abstract  of  the  proceedings  of  this 
society,  and  of  its  board  of  managers  during  the  year  now  past, 
embracing,  also,  the  interesting  agricultural  discussions  during  the 
annua!  fair,  and  the  admirable  address  of  Governor  Seymour.  The 
unusual  length  of  this  report  seems  to  forbid  an  elaborate  statement 
of  the  condition  of  agriculture  in  this  county.  Indeed,  our  former 
reports  embody  all  that  could  now  be  said  on  this  subject,  save  the 
remark,  that  the  past  season  has  been  highly  favorable  to  the  hus- 
bandman, whose  labors  have  been  rewarded  by  a  crowning  harvest. 
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Although  the  spring  time  for  putting  in  the  crops  was  nearly  a  month 
later  than  usual,  the  yield  of  all  the  cereals  was  equal  to  the  average 
for  several  years  past,  and,  with  the  exception  of  oats,  was  better  than 
that  of  1867.  The  cold  and  wet  weather  of  April  and  May,  which 
held  the  frost  in  the  fields  during  the  month  of  April  and  a  part  of 
May,  was  succeeded  by  a  severe  drouth,  extending  through  June 
and  a  part  of  July,  by  which  the  late  sown  crops,  and  particularly 
oats,  were  seriously  injured  ;  so  much  so,  that  the  yield  of  the  latter, 
in  many  places,  was  less  than  one-half  the  usual  product  of  this 
staple. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  the  seasons  for  "  seed  time  and  harvest w 
have  changed  as  the  country  has  been  cleared  of  its  forests,  the  land, 
opened  to  the  sun,  and  evaporation  and  drainage  have  exhausted  the 
water  which  gathers  and  remains  on  the  surface  while,  the  country  is 
new  and  uncleared.  Our  winters  seem  to  be  longer  and  more  severe. 
Spring  is  later,  and  the  changes  from  wret  to  dry  and  hot  to  cold  are 
much  more  frequent  now  than  half  a  century  ago.  The  old  rule  for 
corn-planting,  on  the  10th  day  of  May,  is  superseded  by  an  extension 
of  the  time  three  or  four  weeks;  and  last  season,  as  good  crops  as 
were  grown  were  planted  as  late  as  the  1st  clay  of  June. 

The  order  of  nature,  as  displayed  through  the  changing  of  the  sea- 
sons, and  the  more  frequently  recurring  changes  of  the  weather  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year,  is  a  matter  of  vast  importance,  to  be  studied  and 
carefully  observed  by  the  cultivators  of  the  soil.  The  science  of 
meteorology  is  as  useful  to  the  agriculturist  as  that  of  geology. 
While  the  last  teaches  the  character  and  quality  of  the  soils,  and  their 
peculiar  adaptation  to  the  different  kinds  of  crops,  the  first  is  the 
guide  in  determining  the  best  and  most  appropriate  time  for  com- 
mitting the  seeds  to  the  earth. 

Agricultural  science  is  working  judicious  reforms  and  accomplish- 
ing beneficial  results  among  the  farmers  of  this  *  county.  By  a  care- 
ful system  of  cultivation,  those  white  and  barren  sand  hills  which 
once  met  the  eye  of  the  traveler,  and  disfigured  many  of  our 
up-land  farms  have  disappeared  and  green  verdure  has  taken  their 
places.  A  liberal  system  of  drainage  has  brought  up  and  redeemed 
much  of  the  low,  marshy  lands  formerly  covered  with  standing 
water.  Our  farmers  are  generally  fre£  from  debt,  and  own  the 
fee  of  the  farms  they  cultivate.  Instead  of  "  cropping  "  from  year 
to  year,  and  selling  all  their  surplus,  they  are  bestowing  more  care 
upon  the  soil,  and  liberally  applying  those  fertilizers  calculated  to 
renovate  and  prevent  deterioration. 
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Increased  attention  is  being  paid  to  dairying,  especially  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  villages,  where  the  demand  for  milk  and  butter  is 
always  equal  to  the  supply.  Cheese  factories,  too,  are  springing  up 
in  several  parts  of  the  county,  where  the  milk  of  the  surrounding 
farms  is  collected  and  converted  into  cheese,  and  thus,  while  our 
farmers  are  driving  a  profitable  business  in  dairying,  they  are  at  the 
same  time  stocking  their  farms  with  improved  herds  of  cattle,  a 
certain  and  sure  method  of  keeping  up  their  farms  in  the  highest 
state  of  cultivation.  Dairying  has  become  a  prominent  feature  in 
our  agricultural  economy,  and  the  question  is  open  for  discussion 
whether  a  change  from  a  cereal  to  a  dairy  basis  would  not  be  bene- 
ficial to  our  farming  community. 

If  it  be  true  that  the  lands  in  the  old  and  long  settled  districts  are 
deteriorating,  and  the  soil  from  long  cultivation  is  becoming  sterile 
and  unproductive  under  the  present  system,  it  suggests  a  pretty 
serious  question  whether  some  change  is  not  necessary  to  restore  and 
preserve  the  lands  for  all  agricultural  purposes. 

A  considerable  portion  of  this  county  is  naturally  adapted  to 
grass  and  grazing.  This  is  so  of  the  bottom  lands  in  the  valley  of 
the  Mohawk  and  Hudson  rivers,  and  the  Kayaderosseras  creek,  which 
meanders  through  the  center  of  the  county.  The  mountainous 
region  is  better  adapted  to  grass  and  dairying  than  anything  else. 
The  advantages  for  dairying  in  this  region  over  many  other  portions 
of  the  county  are  these  :  the  land  is  cheaper,  with  abundance  of  pure 
and  wholesome  water  ;  the  weather  is  several  degrees  cooler  than  in 
less  elevated  sections  ;  the  grasses  grow  quicker,  and  are  sweeter, 
and  cattle  grow  and  thrive  much  better  on  these  table  lands  than  on 
any  of  the  sandy  or  clay  farms  in  the  county. 

The  experiment  of  dairying  on  one  of  these  mountain  ranges  was 
succesfully  tried  by  Oscar  Granger,  a  theoretical  as  well  as  practical 
farmer  of  Saratoga  Springs,  last  summer.  He  owns  some  six  or  seven 
hundred  acres  of  land  on  the  Kayaderosseras  mountain,  in  the  towns 
of  Edinburgh  and  Greenfield,  three  or  four  hundred  of  which  are 
cleared  and  a  portion  put  down  in  meadows,  which  never  yield  less 
than  two  tons  of  hay  to  the  acre.  Upon  this  he  keeps  between  forty 
and  fifty  milch  cows,  where  he  has  established  his  dairy,  adopting 
the  Orange  county  system,  and  in  the  butter  making  season,  produces 
the  very  best  quality  of  butter  at  the  rate  of  eighty  to  one  hundred 
pounds  per  day.  A  brief  description  of  this  establishment,  and  his 
process  of  butter  making  seems  to  be  an  appropriate  appendix  to  this 
report. 
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It  is  situated  some  twelve  or  thirteen  miles  from  Saratoga  Springs, 
on  an  elevated  plateau,  1,500  feet  above  the  village.  It  is  rightfully 
named  "  Mount  Pleasant."  It  is  as  fine  grass-growing  and  grazing 
land  as  any  in  this  county.  The  seasons  are  too  short  and  too  cold  for 
the  cereals  indigenous  to  our  climate,  and  the  lands  are  valuable  for 
the  wood  and  timber,  and  in  some  localities,  for  the  minerals  which 
are  known  to  exist  in  this  mountain.  When  stripped  of  the  wood 
and  timber,  they  are  susceptible  of  conversion  into  meadows  and 
pasturage,  and  to  these  uses  has  the  proprietor  of  the  Mount  Pleasant 
dairy  wisely  appropriated  his  broad  acres  on  the  Kayaderosseras 
mountain.  His  dairy  rooms,  four  in  number,  are  in  a  spacious  base- 
ment of  his  superintendent's  dwelling.  In  one  of  these  rooms  is  a  vat 
of  cold  water  continually  running  in  and  passing  off.  Another  of 
these  rooms  is  for  churning  by  horsepower.  Another  is  for  washing 
and  cleansing  the  utensils,  and  the  other  is  a  store  room,  all  well 
drained  by  a  cemented  ground  bottom,  as  sweet  and  as  pure  as  cold 
water  can  make  them,  and  where  the  thermometer  never  ranges,  in 
the  hottest  of  weather,  above  sixty  degrees. 

The  milk  of  each  morning  and  evening  is  strained  in  a  large  can, 
thus  making  the  butter  of  each  churning  all  of  the  same  quality  and 
color.  From  this  can  the  milk  is  drawn  off  into  coolers,  holding  six- 
teen or  eighteen  quarts  and  placed  in  the  vat,  where  it  remains  until 
all  the  cream  rises,  when  it  is  taken  off,  put  into  the  churns 
(two  large  vessels  holding  a  barrel  and  a-half  each,)  and  by  means  of 
horse-power  is  worked  into  butter  in  less  than  an  hour.  After  being 
thoroughly  worked  by  a  well  contrived  butter-worker,  the  butter  is 
packed  in  white  oak  tubs  of  the  latest  fashion,  and  deposited  in  the 
butter  or  store  room,  where  it  may  be  kept  all  summer  in  the  same 
sweet  condition  as  the  day  it  was  made.  The  butter  from  this  dairy 
meets  with  a  ready  sale  in  our  market  at  better  prices  than  almost 
any  other  made  in  this  county.  Indeed,  all  made  at  the  Mount 
Pleasant  dairy  last  season  was  monopolized  by  Congress  Hall,  as  also 
the  cream  from  the  same  dairy  while  butter  making  was  suspended 
to  supply  the  demand  for  cream,  the  latter  item  entering  largely  into 
the  daily  consumption  at  our  summer  hotels. 

Mr.  Granger's  investment,  all  told,  in  this  dairying  establishment 
is  probably  $15,000 ;  from  which,  in  the  first  year's  experiment,  he 
realized  a  fair  profit,  with  a  reasonable  prospect  of  doing  better  here- 
after, with  such  additions  and  improvements  as  his  ingenuity  will 
naturally  suggest,  and  his  characteristic  enterprise  will  be  very  likely 
to  accomplish. 
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Agricultural  Statistics. 

The  law,  requiring  the  collection  of  agricultural  statistics  through 
the  medium  of  our  county  society,  has  hitherto  failed  to  accomplish 
its  object.  In  our  best  agricultural  towns  it  is  entirely  disregarded ; 
and  returns  of  these  collections  for  the  year  1867  have  been  received 
at  this  late  day  from  only  sixty-three  school  districts  out  of  220. 
There  seems  to  be  a  repugnance  on  the  part  of  many  farmers  to  the 
questions  proposed;  and  a  still  greater  repugnance  to  the  labor 
involved  in  taking  the  statistics.  Perhaps  the  inadequate  compensa- 
tion provided  by  the  law,  especially  with  those  who  estimate  every- 
thing by  dollars  and  cents,  and  the  delay  in  receiving  the  books  until 
a  year  or  more  after  they  are  earned,  is  one  reason  why  the  collec- 
tions are  not  more  promptly  made.  Without  attempting  to  assign 
the  real  causes  which  have  prevented  this  society  from  taking  and 
returning  the  agricultural  statistics  as  the  law  requires,  it  is  proper 
that  this,  our  annual  report,  should  show  what  progress  we  have 
made,  and  how  far  we  have  come  short  of  a  full  compliance  of  the 
law  in  this  regard. 

The  reports  from  the  sixty  school  districts  are  herewith  transmitted 
for  what  they  are  worth,  and  are  presented  as  an  evidence  of  the 
increasing  attention  to  agriculture  in  the  mountainous  regions  of  this 
county,  and  a  willingness  on  the  part  of  the  farmers  of  those  sequestered 
towns  to  contribute  their  share  in  promoting  the  agricultural  pros- 
perity of  the  whole  county. 

It  is  worthy  of  consideration  whether  the  time  has  not  arrived  for 
making,  under  the  auspices  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  a 
thorough  geological  survey  of  this  county,  in  connection  with  its 
agricultural  and  political  history  It  is  believed  that  no  other  county 
in  the  State  presents  a  broader  field  geologically,  agriculturally  and 
historically  than  Saratoga.  Other  counties  of  less  importance  than 
this  have  had  the  benefit  of  these  scientific  researches.  Our  mountain- 
ous regions  are  rich  in  natural  products,  which  only  want  the  develop- 
ment of  enterprise  and  capital  to  bring  them  to  light  and  make  them 
prominent  articles  of  commerce.  The  geology  of  this. county  is  one 
of  its  most  interesting  features,  and  affords  a  subject  of  much  specu- 
lation and  inquiry  among  all  who:  look  below  the  surface  of  the  ear^ 
for  those  hidden  treasures,  which  contribute  largely  to  enrich  the  soil, 
and  give  life  and  vitality  to  the  whole  vegetable  kingdom. 

The  sources  and  causes  of  our  wonderful  medicinal  fountains  have 
been  the  study  and  puzzle  of  geological  science  ever  since  they  wer$ 
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discovered,  without  unfolding  the  mysterious  order  of  nature  by  which 
they  are  produced.  The  whole  valley  of  the  Kayaderosseras  abounds 
in  these  mineral  or  medicinal  springs. 

Later  developments  in  the  mountainous  regions  have  attracted 
public  attention  to  extensive  beds  of  granite,  within  a  mile  or  two 
of  the  village  of  Saratoga  Springs,  which  is  now  being  quarried  on  a 
lot  of  M.  J.  Jennings  &  Co.,  and  forwarded  for  the  new  State  capitol, 
in  the  city  of  Albany.  These  beds  are  believed  to  be  inexhaustible, 
and  the  day  is  not  distant  when  this  granite  will  be  used  for  imper- 
ishable building  purposes. 

Mica,  too,  has  recently  been  discovered  in  the  town  of  Edinburgh, 
and  a  company  has  recently  been  formed,  of  capitalists,  in  the  town  of 
Saratoga  Springs,  to  open  the  quarry  and  prepare  the  product  for  mar- 
ket. This  mica  is  found  embodied  in  feldspar,  of  a  superior  quality 
for  the  manufacture  of  porcelain,  and  the  proprietors  intend  to  have 
a  large  quantity  of  each  in  the  market  in  the  spring  of  1869.  This 
quarry  is  situate  in  the  valley  of  the  Sacandaga  river,  about  fourteen 
miles  from  the  Hadley  station  of  the  Adirondack  company's  railroad. 

More  than  half  a  century  ago  iron  ore  was  discovered  in  the  town 
of  Hadley,  and  limited  investments  were  made  for  its  development 
and  manufacture,  but  the  want  of  sufficient  capital  and  facilities  for 
its  market,  suspended  further  operations,  and  the  benefits  of  the  dis- 
covery were,  tor  a  time,  lost  to  the  world. 

The  county  of  Saratoga  is  rich  in  mineral  resources,  and  with  the 
aid  of  capital  and  liberal  legislation,  may  be  made  one  of  the  most 
productive  sections  of  the  State. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

J.  A.  COKEY, 

Secretary, 
Saratoga  Springs,  Dec.  31,  1803. 


Receipts  and   Disbursements  of  the  Saratoga   County  Agricul- 
tural Society  for  1868. 
1868.  Receipts. 

•State  appropriation  for  1867   $151  25 

Use  of  track  in  1867 100  00 

Life  memberships    100  00 

Single  tickets  sold  at  the  fair 1  )439  57 

Carriage  tickets           "             4  00 

Horse  and  rider          "            ' 0  50 
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Bent  of  restaurant    $100  00 

Shows  and  exhibitions    176  55 

Hay  and  straw  sold 2  00 

Entries  to  trial  of  speed  of  horses 77  50 

Annual  memberships    420  00 

State  appropriation  of  1868 294  94 

In  treasury  at  the  date  of  last  report    66  08 

$2,932  39 

1868.  Disbursements. 

Paid  interest  on  mortgage    $140  54 

insurance  on  buildings 27  00 

expenses  collecting  statistics 25  00 

repairing  roller 15  83 

postages  and  express  charges 6  20 

rent  of  village  office  for  1867 25  00 

express  charges  on  books 0  55 

premiums  of  1 867 6  00 

salary  of  secretary   100  00 

"       treasurer 50  00 

superintendents  at  fair 136  00 

gate  keepers 64  00 

night  watchmen 16  50 

police 56  00 

clerks 62  50 

cartage 52  50 

hardware,  nails,  &c , QQ  15 

lumber  and  building 97  62 

interest  due  in  1868 270  00 

horse  hire 12  00 

printing  bills 116  80 

books  and  stationery « 23  15 

postages  and  express  charges 12  87 

rent  of  village  office,  1868 25  00 

traveling  expenses  of  speaker 25  00 

carpenter  work,  A.  Hall 24  54 

feed  for  swine  at  fair 19  83 

miscellaneous  items 149  44 

carpenters  and  laborers 80  50 

ice  for  fair 3  00 

painting  sign 2  00 

spreading  manure 4  00 

care  of  show  grounds,  &c,  1868 6  00 

hay  and  straw  for  fair 62  10 

money  premiums  awarded 1?147  50 

Balance  in  treasury $1  27 

$2,932  39 
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SCHENECTADY. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Schenectady  County  Agricultural 
Association  for  the  Year  1868. 

This  society  was  organized  in  the  month  of  December,  1867,  and 
the  officers,  elected  at  its  first  annual  meeting,  were  as  follows :  Pre- 
sident, Hon.  Chas.  Stanford ;  Vice-Presidents,  Wm,  Yan  Yranken, 
Chas.  G.  Ellis,  A.  J.  Thomson,  N".  I.  Schermerhorn,  Livingston  Ell- 
wood,  Wm.  Dougal,  Chas.  P.  Sanders,  Thos.  L.  Walker,  H.  P.  Allen, 
Matthew  Winne ;  Treasurer,  James  W.  Mairs ;  Secretary,  E.  Nott 
Schermerhorn. 

Its  first  annual  fair  was  held  September  15th,  16th  and  17th,  and 
its  receipts  and  disbursements  for  the  year  are  as  follows ; 

Receipts. 

Cash  received  for  advertisements  in  premium  lists $115  00 

"           for  license  for  shows,  &c 103  00 

"           from  sale  of  single  tickets 1  >  232  29 

"           from  sale  of  members'  tickets 313  00 

"            from  special  premiums 20  00 

"           from  sale  of  hay 4  20 

"            from  sale  of  hardware 52 

u           from  sale  of  lumber 594  64 

$2,382  65 

Disbursements. 

Paid  for  temporary  erections $1  >  023  63 

for  driving  park 145  13 

expenses  of  fair  and  secretary 335  29 

premiums  and  diplomas 615  05 

Balance  to  credit  of  society 263  55 

$2,382  65 


E.  XOTT  SCHEKMEKHOKJST, 

Secretary. 
Schenectady,  Jan.  28,  1869. 


SCIIOHAEIE. 
To  B.  P.  Johnson,  Esq.,  Secretary  State  Agricultural  Society  : 

The  seven tli   annual  fair   of  the    Schoharie  County   Agricultural 
Society,  and  the  Schoharie  Yalley  Stock  Growers  Association,  came 
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off  according  to  the  programme,  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Thurs- 
day of  last  week.  The  fair  this  year  has  proved  a  success  in  every 
respect ;  the  receipts  and  attendance  have  exceeded  that  of  previous 
years,  and  the  interest  manifested  more  general  throughout  the 
county.  On  the  second  day  of  the  fair  3,000  people  were  on  the 
grounds,  and  the  attendance  on  each  day  was  quite  large.  The  dis- 
play of  stock  was  good,  and  a  great  deal  of  interest  was  manifested  by 
exhibitors  and  visitors  in  this  department.  The  number  of  articles 
on  exhibition  in  the  hall  was  not  so  large  as  last  year,  still  there  were 
a  variety  of  articles  embraced  under  the  headings  of  domestic  manu- 
factures, needlework,  flowers,  paintings,  &c.  In  fruits,  Jacob  Vro- 
man  made  a  fine  display.  There  were  also  some  good  oil  paintings 
that  failed  to  receive  a  premium  because  they  were  not  entered. 
Rev.  Mr.  Taylor,  made  a  display  of  pianos,  and  furnished  music  dur- 
ing the  continuance  of  the  fair. 

There  was  a  fine  show  of  stock  made  by  Mr.  D.  IS".  Merikle,  of 
Esperance,  which  was  improperly  entered,  unintentionally  on  his 
part,  and  did  not  receive  a  premium.  Herewith  we  give  a  list  of 
premiums  awarded  together  with  the  report  of  the  treasurer. 

The  parade  of  the  firemen  on  the  afternoon  of  the  last  day  of  the 
fair,  and  the  fire  department  ball  on  that  evening,  was  an  interesting 
feature.  The  parade  on  that  afternoon  attracted  a  great  deal  of 
attention.  The  firemen,  sixty-odd  strong,  dressed  in  uniform  and 
reinforced  by  the  Middleburgh  firemen,  made  a  very  creditable 
appearance.  Preceded  by  the  cornet  band,  and  drawing  their  fire 
machine  gaily  decorated  with  flags  and  flowers,  and  with  a  youthful 
fireman  mounted  on  the  engine,  they  were  loudly  applauded  as  they 
passed  through  the  streets. 

During  the  trials  of  speed  the  very  best  order  was  maintained,  and 
everything  passed  off  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 

The  plowing  match  was  a  new  feature,  and  from  the  interest  mani- 
fested in  the  result,  we  should  say  that  it  will  in  all  probability 
become  a  permanent  feature  in  future  fairs. 

There  was  to  have  been  a  meeting  at  the  Court  House  on  Wednes- 
day evening  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  the  opinions  of  various  per- 
sons on  the  subject  of  agriculture.  But  before  the  management 
secured  the  Court  House  it  was  rented  for  political  purposes,  and  the 
meeting  did  not  take  place. 

The  agricultural  address  delivered  by  Hon.  Stephen  L.  Mayham, 
was  able  and  eloquent. 
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The  following  is  an  account  of  receipts  and  disbursements  for  the 
year  ending  October  1st,  1868  : 

Receipts. 

Balance  of  appropriation  for  1867 $85  00 

Subscriptions,  taxes  on  members,  and  tickets  sold 831  56 

For  grass  sold  from  grounds 71  00 

Kent  of  refreshment  stand 25  00 

$1;012  56 
Disbursements. 

In  payment  of  bills  of  previous  year $104  82 

Premiums  awarded  at  fair 484  00 

Printing,  services,  and  incidental  expenses.  . . .        219  70 

Eent  of  grounds 165  00 

973  52 

Balance  in  treasury $39  04 

The  annual  election  is  held  on  the  first  Monday  of  June.  The 
present  officers  are :  Tobias  Bouck,  President ;  Isaac  (X  Yan  Tuyl, 
Secretary ;  Ralph  Brewster,  Treasurer,  of  Schoharie. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

T.  BOUCK, 


Dated  Schoharie,  October  1,  1868. 


President. 


■       SCHUYLER. 
Col.  B.  P.  JonNSON,  Secretary  N.  Y.  State  Agricultural  Society : 

In  behalf  of  the  Schuyler  County  Agricultural  Society,  I  submit  a 
brief  report  of  its  transactions  for  the  year  1868. 

The  growth  of  the  village  of  Watkins  having  somewhat  encroached 

o  o  o 

upon  the  grounds  used  by  the  society  since  its  organization ;  this 
together  with  the  annual  increase  in  attendance  and  exhibition, 
demanded  new  accommodations. 

Last  summer,  the  society  purchased  new  grounds  in  the  south 
portion  of  the  village  of  Watkins,  east  of  and  adjoining  Franklin 
avenue,  containing  twenty  acres,  graded  a  track  of  one-half  mile, 
after  the  most  approved  plan,  put  a  substantial  fence  around  it,  eight 
feet  high;  erected  a  judges'  stand, .and  one  hundred  feet  of  raised 
seats,  and  also  a  hall  140  feet  long  by  forty  wide,  and  other  buildings, 
to  protect  and  accommodate  articles  on  exhibition. 
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The  front  fence  is  made  of  dressed  boards  and  painted,  with 
buttresses  at  intervals  of  two  rods.  In  the  center  are  four  gates,  two 
large  and  two  small ;  two  for  entrance  and  two  for  exit,  with  an  arch 
over  the  whole  four,  of  over  forty  feet  wide  and  thirty-five  high  in 
the  center,  having  the  following  inscription  and  motto  :  "  Schuyler 
County  Agricultural  Grounds  and  Driving  Park."  "Productive 
industry  rewarded."  On  the  right,  even  with,  and  adjoining  the 
gates,  a  building  is  erected,  forty  feet  long  by  eighteen  wide ;  one 
part  fitted  up  for  ladies'  rooms,  during  the  fairs,  and  to  be  occupied, 
during  the  year,  by  the  janitor  who  has  charge  of  the  grounds  ;  and 
the  other  part  of  the  building  is  used  by  the  president  and  executive 
committee.  On  the  other  side  of  the  gates  is  another  building  the 
same  size,  partitioned  in  the  center  with  folding  doors,  one  part  being 
used  by  the  treasurer  and  the  other  by  the  secretary,  and  the  whole 
for  a  club  room,  for  agricultural  meetings,  lectures,  &c. 

These  buildings  are  well  finished  and  plastered.  A  view  of  the 
front  is  herewith  submitted. 

The  society  held  its  first  fair  on  the  new  grounds  on  the  6th,  7th 
and  8th  of  October,  and  were  encouraged  by  double  the  attendance 
and  double  the  receipts  of  any  former  exhibition.  The  society  was 
favored  with  an  able  and  interesting  address  by  Hon.  J.  Stanton 
Gould,  of  Hudson,  K  Y. 

The  receipts  of  the  society  were  about  $2,000. 

I  annex  the  report  of  the  secretary,  of  the  officers  elected  at  the 
annual  meeting  in  January,  for  the  year  1869:  Officers  for  1869: 
President,  Col.  E.  C.  Frost,  Watkins ;  Treasurer,  Dr.  J.  W.  Thomp- 
son, Watkins ;  Secretary,  Augustus  H.  Moore,  Watkins. 

E.  C.  FKOST, 

President. 


SUFFOLK. 

To  the  Secretary  of  the  N~.  Y.  State  Agricultural  Society : 

The  secretary  of  the  Suffolk  County  Agricultural  Society  respect- 
fully presents  the  following  report: 

The  board  of  managers  of  the  Suffolk  County  Agricultural  Society 
met  at  the  house  of  Henry  L.  Griffin,  in  Kiverhead,  on  Wednesday 
afternoon,  April  22,  1868. 

The  president  stated  that  he  had  received  blanks  for  the~collection 
of  agricultural  statistics  in  the  several  school  districts  of  the  county. 
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under  the  act  of  1862,  and  requested  the  action  of  the  board  thereon. 
The  treasurer  explained  the  labor  and  expense  which  had  attended, 
and  must  necessarily  attend  the  collection  of  such  statistics  and  the 
distribution  of  the  volumes  to  which  the  several  collectors  are  entitled  ; 
and  then  submitted  the  following  preamble  and  resolution,  which 
were  unanimously  adopted : 

Whereas,  The  practical  operation  of  the  Act  of  the  Legislature, 
passed,  April,  1862,  providing  for  the  annual  collection  of  agricultural 
statistics,  increases  the  burden  of  the  tax  payers  of  this  State,  and 
occasions  additional  expenses  to  this  agricultural  society ;  and, 

Whereas,  In  the  opinion  of  this  board,  in  view  of  these  taxes  and 
these  expenses,  there  is  no  corresponding  benefit  resulting  to  the 
people  of  this  State  from  the  annual  collection  of  such  statistics ; 
therefore, 

Resolved,  That  the  board  of  managers  deem  it  inexpedient  and 
detrimental  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  said  act. 

The  board  of  managers  met  at  the  Long  Island  House,  in  River- 
head,  on  Tuesd'ay  afternoon,  December  8,  pursuant  to  a  call  of  the 
president. 

The  board  took  up  the  list  of  articles  for  discretionary  premiums, 
and  awarded  a  large  number  of  volumes  and  diplomas. 

The  report  of  the  treasurer,  embodying  the  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures, and  award  of  premiums,  prepared  for  the  Secretary  of  the  State 
Agricultural  Society,  was  duly  signed  and  completed. 

The  premium  of  ten  dollars  for  the  best  report  of  the  late  fair 
was  awarded  to  H.  Markham,  editor  of  the  Independent  Press,  Port 
Jefferson  ;  and  the  second  premium  of  five  dollars  to  J.  B.  Slade,  of 
the  Weekly  News,  Riverhead. 

The  following  are  extracts  from  the  prize  report  of  the  fair  above- 
mentioned  : 

The  fair  was  held  on  the  new  grounds  of  the  society,  situated  about 
one-fourth  of  a  mile  north  of  the  railroad  depot,  in  the  village  of 
Riverhead ;  where,  though  the  managers  have  done  enough  to  entitle 
them  to  the  credit  of  possessing  much  energy  and  perseverance,  there 
yet  remains  much  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  erecting  permanent  exhi- 
bition halls  and  other  necessary  conveniences,  for  the  construction  of 
which  the  people  of  the  county  owe  the  board  the  needed  funds. 

As  early  as  half  past  nine  o'clock  on  the  opening  day,  when  we 
arrived  on  the  ground,  there  were  the  most  cheering  indications  of  a 
6plendid  show  of  specimens  of  almost  everything  that  makes  glad  the 
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heart  of  the  husbandman,  or  demonstrates  the  skill  and  ingenuity  of 
the  mechanic  or  artisan,  and,  though  last,  by  no  means  least,  most 
ample  proof  that  the  wives  and  daughters  of  Suffolk  county  men 
were  by  no  means  lacking  in  patient  industry,  efficient  judgment,  and 
cultivated  taste.  Nor  did  the  day  discredit  the  promise  of  the  morn- 
ing, for  all  through  its  lengthening  hours  the  officers  of  the  society 
were  busied  to  their  utmost  in  receiving  and  arranging  an  innu- 
merable host  of  articles,  possessing  almost  infinite  variety. 

Pleasant  as  the  scenes  and  incidents  of  the  day  had  been  to  us,  the 
evening  was  destined  to  bring  us  even  a  richer  enjoyment.  We 
expected  no  very  unusual  revelations  from  the  annual  address,  which 
was  to  be  delivered  by  the  Hon.  Henry  P.  Hedges,  county  judge  of 
this  county;  but  we  can,  with  the  utmost  sincerity  say,  it  was  the 
most  pleasing  part  of  the  fair. 

Without  any  attempt  at  mere  rhetorical  display,  after  a  very  appro- 
priate introduction,  his  Honor  struck  out  upon  a  line  of  thought 
entirely  new,  which  he  followed  out  with  a  clearness  of  exposition, 
straight-forwardness  of  purpose,  and  force  and  power  of  demonstration 
which  proved  him  to  be  the  master  of  the  situation ;  and  not  only 
that,  but  also  that  few,  if  any,  of  our  fellow  citizens  of  Suffolk  county 
have  ever  understood  the  position  which  the  county  occupies,  relative 
to  other  portions  of  the  State,  in  an  agricultural  point  of  view. 

Thursday  was  a  busy  day  for  the  officers  of  the  society  and  the 
several  committees  for  awarding  premiums.  The  immense  concourse 
of  people  assembled,  together  with  the  very  large  number  of  specimens 
to  be  examined  in  the  several  classes,  and  their  uniform  excellence, 
rendered  the  labor  of  the  judges  difficult  and  protracted ;  but  our 
own  observation  of  their  course  of  proceedings,  and  the  late  hour  at 
which  their  reports  were  handed  in  at  the  Secretary's  office,  assures 
us  that  they  spared  no  pains  in  the  faithful  performance  of  the  duties 
assigned  to  them ;  and  to  the  result  of  those  labors,  as  shown  in  the 
awards  and  recommendations  which  wTe  publish  to-day,  we  must  refer 
the  reader  for  any  idea  of  what  was  offered  for  the  admiration  of  the 
people  and  competition  for  the  premiums  of  the  society. 

As  to  the  number  in  attendance,  wre  should  say  that  the  average 
number  on  the  grounds  from  9  o'clock  a.  m.  until  4  o'clock  p.  m.  was 
not  less  than  10,000,  if  it  did  not  reach  as  high  as  12,000  people ;  all 
of  whom  seemed  to  give  themselves  up  entirely  to  the  enjoyment  of 
the  occasion. 

Friday,  the  last  day  of  the   show,  was   mainly  devoted  to  the 
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exhibition  of  trotting  horses  ;  and  though  there  was  not  a  remarkably 
large  number  entered  for  competition  in  the  three  several  classes,  it 
was  not  because  they  are  not  in  the  county,  or  even  because  they 
were  not  at  the  fair,  but  for  reasons  which  were  entirely  satisfactory 
and  which  can  be  easily  supposed  by  those  who  own  good  steppers. 
However  the  entries,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  report  of  trotting,  were 
amply  sufficient  to  secure  a  fine  day's  sport ;  and  the  number  of 
people  of  all  classes,  but  mainly  those  from  the  most  refined  circles, 
amounting  to  from  8,000  to  10,000  in  all,  proves  how  general  is  the 
love  for  the  sports  of  the  turf  when  conducted  with  propriety  and 
decorum. 

Just  as  we  were  leaving  the  grounds  on  Friday  evening,  the 
treasurer  informed  us  that  the  total  receipts  would  not  vary  far  from 
$2,000,  a  sum  which  not  only  proves  the  growing  appreciation  by  the 
people  of  the  society  and  its  annual  fairs,  but  which  will  enable  the 
Hew  board  of  managers  to  commence  early  the  great  work  before 
them  of  erecting  suitable  buildings  and  completing  other  arrange- 
ments about  the  grounds.  But  it  will  only  begin  the  work,  and  we 
most  sincerely  hope  that  the  people  of  the  county  will  come  forward 
with  a  liberality  worthy  of  the  cause,  and  enable  the  board  to  not 
only  commence  the  work,  but  push  it  forward  to  an  early  and 
efficient  completion. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

JAMES  H.  DOXEE, 

Secretary. 


SENECA. 
Seneca  County,  Komdlus,  Oct  14,  1868. 
B.  P.  Johnson,  Esq : 

Dear  Sir— We  held  our  county  fair  last  week  ;  the  receipts  were 
something  over  $1,000  for  the  three  days.  The  attendance  was  not  as 
large  as  usual,  but  quite  a  fair  exhibition  of  agricultural  products 
and  of  mechanical  articles,  a  very  good  display.  Our  fair  immedi- 
ately succeeding  the  State  Fair  and  some  town  fairs  in  the  vicinity 
of  it,  and  the  more  than  usual  amount  of  agricultural  products  to 
be  gathered  and  secured,  and  marketed,  and  the  scarcity  of  farm 
help,  made  our  fair  less  than  for  some  years  past.  We  have  usually 
had  over  600  members ;  this  year  461.  Our  farm  crops  have  been 
;  wheat  a   heavy  amount  of   straw,    the  quality  of  the  grain 
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not  quite  as  good  as  usual ;  barley  and  oats  good,  and  a  very  fair 
crop  of  corn.  Wheat  is  selling  at  about  two  dollars,  barley  the  same. 
The  hay  crop  was  good  notwithstanding  the  severe  drouth  of  the 
past  season.     Farmers  are  grateful  for  good  crops  and  fair  prices. 

JOHN  D.  COE, 
Treasurer  of  Seneca  County  Agricultural  Society. 


STEUBEK 

Col.  B.  P.  Johnson,  Secretary  State  Agricultural  Society  : 

Dear  Sir — In  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  chapter  425 
of  the  Laws  of  1855,  section  9,  I  transmit  to  you  a  statement  of  the 
transactions  of  the  Steuben  County  Agricultural  Society  for  the 
past  year. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  society,  held  at  the  Court  House  in 
this  village,  on  the  8th  day  of  January  last,  the  following  list  of 
officers  were  elected  for  the  year  just  ended  :  President,  Robert  B. 
"Wilkes,  of  Bath,  and  eight  Yice-Presidents ;  Secretary,  Reuben  E. 
Robie,  Bath ;  Treasurer,  George  W.  Hallock,  Bath.  This  board  of 
officers  was  composed,  with  but  a  few  exceptions,  of  the  members  of 
the  board  for  last  year,  it  having  been  thought  eminently  wise  and 
necessary,  by  all  present,  that  a  majority  of  the  old  officers  should  be 
re-elected,  or  so  many  of  them  as  would  secure  the  completion  of  the 
improvements  last  year  inaugurated.  I  am  now  happy  to  say  that 
this  has  been  done,  so  that  to-day  we  think  we  can  boast  of  the  best 
appointed  fair  grounds  in  western  "New  York.  Commencing  with 
scarcely  $500  in  our  treasury,  but  aided  by  the  very  liberal  donations 
of  the  citizens  of  this  village  and  of  the  friends  of  the  society  through- 
out the  county,  we  were  enabled  last  year  to  thoroughly  refit  our 
grounds,  add  some  eight  acres  to  them,  erect  new  and  commodious 
exhibition  buildings  and  an  office,  and  lay  out  and  grade  a  new  half- 
mile  track,  and  enclose  the  whole  grounds  with  a  new  and  substantial 
board  fence.  At  the  beginning  of  the  present  year  it  was  deemed 
advisable  to  paint  the  buildings  and  fences,  and  otherwise  complete 
these  improvements  which  has  all  been  done.  Too  much  praise  cannot 
be  accorded  to  our  enterprising  and  able  president,  Mr.  Wilkes, 
through  whose  untiring  exertions  this  work  has  been  so  successfully 
completed.  With  the  close  of  this  year,  the  total  amount  of  our 
indebtedness  will  have  been  reduced  to  $3,473.50-  $2,639.50  of  which 
is  in  the  shape  of  a  mortgage  on  our  property,  which  may  run 
twenty  years. 

[Ag.]  30 
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The  condition  of  the  society  never  was  better.  Upon  our  rolls  we 
have  some  700  members.  Our  exhibitions  are  well  attended,  and 
there  seems  to  be  a  growing  disposition,  on  the  part  of  all  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  industry  of  the  county, 
to  sustain  our  annual  exhibitions. 

Annual  Fair. 

Our  sixteenth  annual  exhibition  was  held  on  the  6th,  7th  and  8th 
of  October.  The  weather  the  first  two  days  was  all  that  we  could 
have  wished,  and  the  attendance  large,  particularly  the  second  day. 
The  last  day,  notwithstanding  the  unpropitiousness  of  the  weather, 
quite  a  large  crowd  was  present.  The  receipts  for  the  first  two  days 
being  quite  equal  to  those  for  the  corresponding  days  of  the  fair  last 
year. 

Of  cattle  the  number  of  entries  was  not  large,  but  the  animals 
exhibited  were  of  a  superior  class.  The  principal  exhibitors  were  I. 
B.  Van  Housen,  of  Prattsburgh  ;  McElwee  &  Robie,  Savona ;  Daniel 
Curtiss,  Campbell;  and  Samuel  Crumb,  Bath.  Of  fine-wooled  sheep 
there  were  some  very  fine  animals  from  the  well-known  flocks  of 
Valentine  Bouton,  of  Avoca,  and  Frank  J.  Marshall,  Wheeler;  of 
Cotswolds,  there  was  also  a  fine  show  from  the"  flocks  of  A.  C.  & 
Monroe  Brundage,  of  Bath;  of  long-wooled  sheep  there  was  also  a 
good  show.  But  the  great  attraction  of  the  sheep  department  was 
the  Spanish  merino  ram,  "Faultless,"  valued  at  $2,000,  owned  and 
exhibited  by  Mr.  L.  D.  Wright,  of  Waybridge,  Vt. 

The  show  of  stallions,  matched  horses,  single  horses,  mares  and 
colts,  was  excellent,  although  not  as  large  as  we  have  sometimes  seen. 
Of  grain  and  vegetables,  swine,  poultry,  machinery,  leather  and 
harness,  the  entries  were  creditable.  But  perhaps  more  competition 
was  shown  among  the  ladies,  to  determine  the  excellence  of  their 
various  entries  of  dairy  and  family  products,  and  canned  fruits,  than 
in  any  other  department.  The  number  of  entries  was  very  large, 
and  evinced  a  determination  on  the  part  of  the  ladies  of  the  county 
to  sustain  our  annual  exhibitions;  of  domestic  manufactures,  there 
was  a  large  display  also.  The  exhibition  of  grapes  and  wines  was 
good;  the  Pleasant  Valley  Company  making  a  large  and  worthy 
show  of  their  various  brands  of  wines,  brandies,  &c,  together  with  a 
fine  display  of  grapes,  from  their  experimental  grounds ;  of  grapes, 
however,  Mr.  T.  M.  Younglove,  of  Hammondsport,  an  old  and 
experienced  grower,  must  be  said  to  have  presented  the  finest  exhi- 
bition. Of  apples,  pears,  fancy  articles,  &c,  there  were  a  goodly 
number  of  entries. 
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The  most  attractive  portion  of  agricultural  hall,  was  the  east 
gallery,  where  were  exhibited  the  valuable  collections  of  Dr.  J.  W. 
Yelie,  and  Col.  Wm.  Rumsey,  of  Bath. 

Dr.  Yelie  has  a  very  large,  and  one  of  the  most  complete  collections 
of  stuffed  birds  and  insects  that  we  have  ever  seen,  gathered  almost 
entirely  by  himself  and  which  he  values  at  $4,000.  Col.  Rumsey 
exhibited  his  very  fine  collection  of  Japanese  curiosities  and  photo- 
graphs. The  society  is  greatly  indebted  to  both  these  gentlemen  for 
so  kindly  placing  their  valuable  collections  at  its  disposal. 

The  annual  address  was  delivered  at  2  o'clock  p.  m.,  of  the  third 
day,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Howard,  of  Bath,  and  was  in  every  respect,  a 
valuable  discourse. 

The  following  are  the  officers  elected  to  serve  for  the  ensuing  year  : 
President,  Frank  J.  Marshall,  Wheeler ;  Secretary,  Reuben  E.  Robie, 
Bath  ;  Treasurer  George  W.  Halloek,  Bath. 

The  following  is  an  account  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of 
the  society  for  the  year  ending  December  31st,  1868  : 

Receipts. 

Cash,  on  hand  at  beginning  of  year $100  55 

received  from  State  in  February 181  25 

from  B.  F.  Young,  agent  Johnston  estate 50  00 

from  Maj.  D.  H.  Hastings 50  00 

from  use  of  driving  park  (annual  fees) 60  00 

from  annual  memberships 788  00 

from  gate  fees  at  fair 826  07 

from  licenses  at  fair 16  00 

from  annual  fair  dance 162  75 

from  driving  park . 739  20 

from  State,  November  20th 353  44 

from  premiums  donated  society 6  00 

$3,333  26 

Expenditures. 

Cash  paid  for  premiums $604  20 

Interest  on  mortgage  debt  paid 184  73 

Interest  and  part  of  principal  on  societies  $1,500  note.  . .  1,005  00 

Painting  buildings  and  fences 241  60 

Other  current  expenses  of  the  year 1  ,  246  89 

Balance  in  hands  of  treasurer. 50  84 


$3,333  26 


R.  E.  ROBIE, 
Bath  Dec.  31,  1868.  Secretary. 
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TIOGA. 
Owego,  Tioga  Co.,  N".  Y.,  March  Uh,  1869. 

Secretary  State  Agricultural  Society : 

Dear  Sir — In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  send  you  report  of 
the  annual  fair  of  the  Tioga  County  Agricultural  Society  for  1868. 

The  fair  was  held  the  30th  of  September,  the  1st  and  2d  of  Octo- 
ber, and  I  regret  to  say  was  a  failure,  owing  to  two  facts ;  first  the 
want  of  cooperation  of  the  farmers,  fearing  that  the  horsemen  would 
reap  the  greatest  benefit,  and  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  horsemen  that 
all  the  premiums  were  not  offered  them.  The  articles  exhibited  were 
few,  and  the  rain  prevented  many  from  attendance.  The  receipts 
were  $350,  about  one-half  the  expenses.  Unless  the  whole  thing  is 
reorganized,  and  the  people  take  more  interest  than  they  have  done, 
I  fear  the  days  of  the  society  are  told.  New  officers  were  elected  in 
October,  but  they  refuse  to  serve  unless  the  debt  is  extinguished. 

I  received  a  package  of  blanks,  and  informed  the  newly  elected 

secretary,  but  he  refuses  to  receive  them.     They  are  subject  to  your 

disposal. 

Respectfully  yours, 

H.  N.  GREENE, 

Late  Secretary  Tioga  County  Agricultural  Society. 


TOMPKINS. 

The  twenty-ninth  annual  fair  of  the  Tompkins  County  Agricultural 
and  Horticultural  Society  was  held  on  the  grounds  of  the  society,  in 
Ithaca,  on  the  22d  and  23d  days  of  September,  1868.  There  was  a 
good  show  of  horses,  single  and  double  teams.  The  cattle  were  out 
in  goodly  numbers,  and  elicited  merited  praise  by  lovers  of  neat 
stock.  The  exhibition  of  sheep  was  creditable  to  those  engaged  in 
that  particular  branch  of  agricultural  industry.  The  display  of  farm 
implements  gave  evidence  that  the  mechanical  industry  of  Tompkins 
county  was  alive  to  the  wa,nts  of  the  farmer.  The  fruit  department 
was  filled  with  apples,  pears,  grapes,  well  calculated  to  please  the  eye 
and  more  particularly  the  taste.  The  large  hall  of  the  society  was 
filled  with  fancy  articles,  and  the  display  added  to  the  interest  of  the 
fair. 

The  receipts  of  the  fair  were $429  05 

Expenses , 81  25 

Premiums  paid <  «.,.,.,.<  , , 350  00 
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The  annual  meeting  of  the  society  was  held  at  the  Ithaca  hotel, 
Jan.  6,  1869.  Col.  Henry  Brewer  was  called  to  the  chair,  and  O.  B. 
Curran,  secretary.  The  report  of  the  treasurer  was  made  of  the 
financial  condition  of  the  society,  and  the  following  were  duly  elected 
officers  for  the  year  1869 :  President,  Henry  Krum,  2d,  of  Caroline ; 
Secretary,  Thomas  J.  McElheney,  Ithaca ;  Treasurer,  O.  B.  Curran, 
Ithaca  ;  and  nine  Yice-Presidents,  one  from  each  town  in  the  county. 

O.  B.  CURRAJST, 

Treasurer. 


ULSTER. 

To  the  Secretary  of  the  New  York  State  Agricultural/  Society ;. 

The  president,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Ulster  County  Agri- 
cultural Society,  in  pursuance  of  section  8  of  chapter  339  of  the  laws 
of  1853,  make  the  following  report : 

The  annual  fair  of  the  society  was  held  at  Kingston,  on  the  society 
grounds,  on  the  22d,  23d  and  24th  days  of  September,  1868.  The 
exhibition  showed  a  gradual  progress  amongst  the  farmers  of  the 
county,  in  their  calling,  and  an  increasing  interest  in  the  society's  fairs. 
The  weather  was  not  propitious  for  the  fair,  some  rain  falling  on  each 
day  of  the  fair,  yet,  the  attendance  the  last  day  was  full,  and  the 
receipts  at  the  gate  were  sufficient  to  pay  the  amount  of  premiums 
awarded  and  to  leave  a  small  balance  in  the  treasury.  The  prospects 
of  the  society  are  improving,  and  the  hope  is  entertained  that  the  society 
debt  will  be  gradually  extinguished. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the 
society,  as  contained  in  the  annual  report  of  the  treasurer,  and  as 
entered  on  the  minutes  of  the  society  : 

Disbursements. 

Premiums  of  1866 $1  00 

Premiums  of  1867 5  00 

Premiums  of  1868 503  00 

Pepairs  and  supplies 23  68 

Printing 132  00 

Attending  gates,  and  police 140  00 

Postage  stamps  and  stationery 15  55 

Interest 127  15 

Cash  loaned 2,350  00 

Sundries 90  65 

Balance  due  Cor.  Burhans,  from  account  Sept.  1?035  51 

$4,423  54 
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Receipts. 

On  account  of  stock $435  00 

Eeceipts  of  fair 929  05 

From  State 505  19 

Notes  (cash  loaned) . : 2,  350  00 

$4,219  24 

Balance  due  treasurer  Jan.  7,  1869 $204  30 


The  number  of  shareholders  is 144 

Number  shares  of  stock  issued  is 228 

Indebtedness. 

Mortgage  to  Win.  H.  B.  Shoemaker $800  00 

Interest  from  April  1,  1868,  to  January  7,  1869 42  94 

Unpaid  premiums  of  1866 21  00 

Unpaid  premiums  of  1867 22  00 

Unpaid  premiums  of  1868 63  00 

Balance  due  treasurer  . . ,. . . , 204  30 

Total  indebtedness  January  7,  1869 $1 ,  153  24 

Submitted  January  7, 1869. 

COR;  BURHANS, 
Treasurer  Ulster  County  Agricultural  Society. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  society,  held  at  Hanver's  hotel,  in 
Kingston,  on  the  7th  day  of  January,  1869,  the  following  named 
persons  were  elected  directors  of  the  society  for  the  ensuing  year : 
James  Kiersted,  Henry  S.  Yan  Etten,  William  Lounsbery,  Frederick 
L.  Westbrook,  John  Yignes,  Peter  E.  Jansen,  Henry  D.  Laflin,  Peter 
H.  Brink,  John  Crispell,  Thomas  Hamilton,  Christopher  L.  Kiersted, 
William  P.  Cole,  Jr.,  John  James  Cole,  Silas  Snyder,  Cornelius  Bur- 
hans. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  directors,  held  at  the  same  place,  on  the  19th 
day  of  January,  1869,  the  following  were  selected  as  officers  of  the 
society,  viz  :  President,  James  Kiersted ;  Yice-President,  Henry  S. 
Yan  Etten  ;  Secretary,  William  Lounsbery  ;  Cor.  Secretary,  Frederick 
L.  Westbrook  ;  Treasurer,  Cornelius  Burhans. 

WM.   LOUNSBERY, 

Secretary. 
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WARREN. 

Secretary  New   York  State  Agricultural  Society: 

In  accordance  with  your  recommendation,  and  in  compliance  with 
the  law  regulating  county  societies,  permit  me  to  hand  you  a  brief 
statement  of  the  transactions  of  our  society  for  1868. 

The  annual  meeting  was  held  January  7th.  The  following  officers 
were  duly  elected :  Henry  Griffing,  President ;  Morgan  Burdick, 
Treasurer;  E.  W.  Hunt,  Recording  Secretary;  W.  H.  St.  John, 
Corresponding  Secretary ;  six  Yice-Presidents,  and  six  Directors. 
After  the  transaction  of  some  minor  business  the  meeting  adjourned. 

The  executive  committee  met  on  Tuesday,  June  2d,  at  Geo. 
Brown's  "  Half-way  House,"  and  decided  that  the  next  fair  be  held 
on  the  grounds  of  Mr.  Brown,  at  French  Mountain,  the  same  as 
occupied  by  the  society  for  several  successive  years.  A.  Goodrich 
Hawley  was  appointed  marshal. 

A  special  meeting  was  called  August  11th,  at  same  place.  The 
death  of  Morgan  Burdick,  Esq.,  treasurer,  was  announced.  A  ballot 
was  had  to  fill  the  vacancy,  and  C.  W.  Osborn  was  unanimously 
elected. 

In  the  death  of  Mr.  Burdick  the  society  has  sustained  a  great  loss. 
He  was  one  of  twelve  gentlemen  who  incorporated  the  society, 
February  2d,  1857,  and  had  continued  an  earnest  worker  for  its 
prosperity  until  the  time  of  his  death. 

The  fair  was  held  September  29th  and  30th,  and  October  1st.  The 
exhibition  of  cattle,  both  native  and  "blood,"  was  very  creditable.  A 
marked  improvement  in  this  direction  is  evident. 

The  native,  long  wool,  and  merino  :  sheep  and'  lanibs  were  pro- 
nounced by  visitors  to  be  second  to  none.  To  Joseph  Haviland,  Jr., 
and  Harris  G.  Haviland,  the  county  is  indebted  for  the  introduction 
and  perpetuation  of  this  magnificent  breed  of  merino.  "Around  the 
pens  of  this  class,  as  also  the  splendid  CotswoloVs  exhibited  by  Nelson 
Hull,  and  the  Long  Wools  shown  by  John  Harris,  there  was  a  con- 
stant throng  of  visitors,  whose  expressions  of  admiration  encourage 
the  exhibitors  to  come  again. 

A  fair  show  of  horses  was  made,  but  we  hope  for  a  better  entry 
another  year. 

The  swine  exhibited  by  George  Brown  and  A.  G.  Hawley,- are 
favorites  with  all  who  are  fond  of  good  pork,  and  as  heretoforej 
when  shown,  took  first  premiums. 
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The  coops  of  poultry,  mostly  from  the  stock  of  George  K.  Hawley, 
are  among  the  best  and  rarest  known. 

We  are  glad  to  notice  that  in  the  line  of  farm  and  garden  produce 
a  steady  improvement  in  quality  and  variety  was  apparent. 

A  large  entry  of  manufactured  articles  was  made,  prominent 
among  which  were  the  carriages  from  the  shops  of  Messrs.  Joubert 
&  White,  and  George  W.  Ferris,  and  which  are  not  excelled  in 
style  and  workmanship  by  any.  The  cloths  and  cassimeres  from  the 
factory  of  Q.  Curtis,  of  Queensbury,  demand  special  commendation. 

Home  Industry. 

In  this  department  the  numerous  articles  of  elegance  and  utility 
displayed,  manifest  in  a  remarkable  manner  the  ingenuity  and  skill 
of  the  designers,  and  call  for  higher  encomiums  than  the  space  alloted 
us  will  permit,  or  the  fertile  brain  of  your  humble  servant  can 
produce. 

Wine,  Fruit  and  Flowers. 

In  this  class  there  was  a  good  entry,  but  we  confidently  anticipate 
an  improvement  in  future  exhibitions. . 

An  able,  interesting,  and  instructive  address  was  delivered  by 
Judge  A.  Bockes,  of  Saratoga  Springs.  We  were  unable  to  procure 
a  copy  of  it  for  publication.  The  arrangements  for  the  exhibition 
were  so  carefully  made,  and  the  efficiency  of  the  marshal  so  marked, 
that  everything  passed  off  harmoniously.  The  society  labors  under 
the  disadvantage  of  not  owning  proper  grounds  for  its  use,  and  while 
Mr.  Brown  is  untiring  in  his  endeavors  to  provide  for  all  who  visit  the 
exhibition,  his  accommodations  are  so  limited  that  it  is  hoped  another 
locality  may  be  selected.  We  are  satisfied  that  with  convenient  and 
commodious  grounds  and  buildings,  at  a  point  where  there  is  more 
than,  one  hotel,  a  very  largely  increased  attendance  of  exhibitors  and 
visitors  will  result. 

Financial. 

The  cash  receipts  were  $1,281.84.  The  amount  on  hand,  at  close 
of  year,  $220.75. 

The  following  have  been  chosen  for  the  year  1869:  President,. 
Henry  Griffing ;  Treasurer,  C.  W.  Osborn ;  Recording  Secretary,  A. 
Newton  Locke ;  Corresponding  Secretary,  W.  H.  St.  John ;  and  six 
Vice-Presidents. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

A.  NEWTON  LOCKE, 
Glen's  Falls,  June  7,  1869.  Recording  Secretary, 
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WASHINGTON. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Washington  County  Agricultural  Society 
was  held  at  Barker's  Hall,  Granville,  December  8th,  1868. 

The  treasurer's  report  read  and  adopted,  showing  the  finances  of 
the  society  to  be  as  follows : 

Balance  on  hand,  January  8,  1867 $1,140  36 

Received  for  two  life  memberships 20  00 

"        first  dav  of  fair 165  00 

"        second  day  of  fair 1,100  00 

"        third  day  of  Mr 807  00 

"        fourth  d'ay  of  fair 273  29 

State  appropriation 299  80 

Interest  on  life  membership 72  31 

$3,877  76 

Premiums  and  expenses  for  the  year $2 ,  454  22 

Life  membership 170  00 

Unpaid  liabilities 72  00 

2,696  22 

Available  balance,  December  &,  1868 $1 ,  181  54 


The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  year  1869 :  President, 
I.  Y.  Baker,  Jr.,  Comstock's  Landing ;  Recording  Secretary,  R.  W. 
Pratt,  Fort  Edward;  Treasurer,  W.  M.  Holmes,  Greenwich;  Cor- 
responding Secretary,  Milo  Ingalsbe,  South  Hartford. 


WAYNE. 

To  the  Secretary  of  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society : 

The  Wayne  County  Agricultural  Society  makes  the  following 
report  of  its  proceedings  during  the  year  1868,  pursuant  to  Chapter 
425,  of  Laws  of  State  of  New  York,  passed  April  13,  1855. 

The  annual  fair  of  said  society  was  held  on  the  society's  grounds, 
in  Lyons,  N.  Y.,  October  21st  and  22d.  The  weather  was  unpro- 
pitious,  a  snow  storm  occurring  during  the  second  day  of  the  fair. 
Notwithstanding  the  unfortunate  circumstances  attending  the  exhi- 
bition, the  attendance  of  the  public  was  quite  large,  and  the  display 
in  many  of  the  departments,  particularly  that  of  fruit,  surpassed 
an}^thing  we  have  had  for  years.  The  people  in  this  section  are  alive 
to  the  importance  of  having  their  fairs  well  sustained,  and  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  believe  that  their  exhibitions  are  hardly 
surpassed  by  any  in  this  section. 
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Herewith  please  find  enclosed  detailed  report  of  receipts  and 
expenditures  during  the  year  1868-69,  with  list  of  premiums  awarded, 
to  whom  awarded,  and  the  list  of  officers  for  1869. 

1868.  Receipts. 

February  1.  From  State  appropriation $157  00 

H.  G.  Dickinson,  president  of  society 

balance  in  his  hands 15  00 

October  21.  Entrance   fees  to   grounds  of  society 

during  fair 130  00 

"        22.  Entrance  fees 134  45 

1869. 

January.  Rent  of  society's  grounds 1 20  00 

do        State  appropriation 307  12 

$863  57 

Payments. 

Expenses  and  debts $795  45 

Premiums 75  20 

870  75 

Balance  to  Dr $7  18 


The  officers  for  1869,  are  President,  J.  K,  Bradley;    Secretary, 
John  L.  Cole ;  Treasurer,  Samuel  I.  Cole,  all  of  Lyons. 

JOHN  L.  COLE, 

Secretary. 


WESTCHESTER. 

Officers  for  1869  :  President,  Fordham  Morris,  West  Farms ; 
Treasurer,  IS".  Holmes  Odell,  Greenburgh  ;  Recording  Secretary, 
John  Cowan,  White  Plains  ;  Corresponding  Secretary,  Daniel  K. 
Sherwood,  White  Plains. 


WYOMING. 

Treasurer's  Report. 

Heceipts. 

From  old  life  members $49  70 

new          "            21  00 

annual  members 146  00 

single  tickets  at  fair 296  95 

pasturage 100  00 

licenses  for  the  use  of  grounds,  &c 85  00 

State  bounty 273  00 

$971  65 
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Expenditures. 

Premiums  on  articles $322  70 

"             trotting 164  75 

Police  accounts 41  00 

Old  accounts 80  49 

Clerk  hire  at  fair 51  00 

Repairs  and  labor  for  fair 119  50 

Printing  account 80  00 

Cash  on  hand 112  21 

$971  65 

Notes  and  accounts  now  on  -hand $303   00 


Officers  for  1869 :  President,  Emory  B.  Chace,  Gainsville ;  Treasurer, 
H.  A.  Dudley,  Warsaw ;  Secretary,  Lockwood  L.  Thayer,  Warsaw. 


YATES. 

To  Col.  JB.  P.  Johnson,  Secretary  of  the  New  York  State  Agricul- 
tural Society  : 

The  undersigned,  the  president,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the 
Yates  County  Agricultural  Society,  in  compliance  with  the  act  of 
April  13, 1855,  do  hereby  make  to  you  a  statement  of  the  transactions 
of  the  said  society  for  the  year  1868,  as  follows  : 

The  fair  grounds  belonging  to  the  society,  situated  in  the  village  of 
Penn  Yan,  were  put  in  good  order,  and  the  buildings  and  fixtures 
of  the  same  added  to  and  repaired  at  an  expense  of  about  $325. 

The  annual  fair  was  held  on  the  grounds  October  7th,  8th  and  9th, 
and  was  a  decided  success.  The  show  of  horses,  cattle  and  sheep, 
both  in  numbers  and  quality,  was  unequaled  by  any  former  fair. 
The  exhibition  of  swine  and  farming  implements  was  rather  meager. 
The  ladies  department  was  well  sustained,  and  the  number  of  people 
in  attendance  very  large. 

The  receipts  for  the  year  were  as  follows : 

Balance  received  from  officers  of  last  year $264  48 

Received  from  State  appropriation 

Received  for  admissions  to  fair 1  >344  00 

Total , $1>608  48 
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The  expenditures  were  for  repairs  to  grounds 

and  buildings $325  00 

For  expenses  of  the  fair , ,  ; , 416  60 

For  cash  paid  on  premiums f 606  00 

$1,347  60 

Leaving  a  balance  on  hand  of $260  88 


C.  H.  KETCHAM. 
GEO.  Y.  EASTMAN. 
O.  G.  SHEARMAN. 
Dated  at  Pew*  Yan,  the  2d  day  of  March,  1869. 
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REPORTS 


OF   TOWN    AND    UNION    AGRICULTURAL    SOCIETIES    AND 
FARMERS'  CLUBS. 


Ankual  Report  op  the  Board  op  Trustees  op  the  American  Insti- 
tute op  the  City  op  Hew  York, 

In  presenting  their  annual  report,  the  trustees  Would  first  respect- 
fully direct  attention  to  the  financial  condition  of  the  Institute. 
During  the  past  year  its  income  has  largely  exceeded  its  expenditures, 
and  $10,000  of  the  surplus  have  been  invested  in  government  bonds. 
For  a  full  statement  of  its  accounts  reference  is  made  to  the  exhibit 
of  the  finance  committee. 

The  real  estate  on  Broadway  and  Leonard  street,  which  is  its  prin- 
cipal source  of  income,  was  again  leased  to  the  first  of  May,  1869,  at 
the  rate  of  $20,000  per  annum,  Ho  purchaser  has  yet  been  found 
for  this  property  at  the  price  fixed  upon  it  by  the  Institute,  although 
that  price  is  regarded  by  many  as  below  its  present  value.  The 
interests  of  the  Institute  now  require  that  its  funds  should  be  made 
more  available  in  anticipation  of  the  early  purchase  of  lots,  and  the 
erection  of  a  building  for  its  own  occupation,  and  the  Board  would 
suggest  that  the  Institute  should  take  further  action  in  the  premises. 

It  is  a  subject  of  congratulation  that  the  various  organizations 
under  the  control  of  the  Institute  have  never  been  more  energetic  and 
efficient  than  at  present. 

The  meetings  of  the  Farmers'  Club,  during  the  past  year,  have  been 
large,  and  the  communications  it  has  received  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  have  added  much  to  the  interests  of  its  proceedings.  These 
are  reported  in  the  semi-weekly,  and  weekly  editions  of  the  leading 
journals  of  the  city,  and  as  they  are  read  by  not  less  than  a  million 
of  persons,  it  is  not  too  much  fo  say  that  the  American  Institute, 
through  its  Farmers'  Club  alone,  exerts  a  wider  influence  than  any 
other  society  ever  formed  for  the  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge. 
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The  Polytechnic  Association  continues  to  be  an  efficient  auxiliary 
of  the  Institute.  It  has  discussed,  in  the  presence  of  large  audiences, 
questions  relating  to  mechanics,  chemistry,  mining  and  engineering  ; 
examined  many  new  inventions,  and  furnished  regular  reports  on  the 
general  progress  of  science. 

The  photographical  section  has  held  monthly  meetings,  which  have 
been  attended  by  some  of  the  leading,  practical,  and  amateur  photo- 
graphers. Its  proceedings  have  been  of  too  technical  a  character  to 
interest  any  but  those  who  understand  something  of  the  chemical 
action  of  light,  yet  they  contain  much  of  interest  to  the  large  class 
who  are  now  practicing  the  most  beautiful  of  all  modern  art3. 

The  proceedings  of  the  several  societies  mentioned,  and  a  very  full 
report  of  the  exhibition  of  1867,  form  the  bulk  of  the  volume  of 
Transactions,  which  is  by  far  the  largest  of  our  series  (soon  to  be 
issued  by  the  State  printer). 

Under  the  authority  conferred  by  the  by-laws,  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees inaugurated,  in  Nfrvember  last,  a  course  of  scientific  lectures, 
which  have  been  continued  weekly  since  that  time,  and  will  close  on 
the  10th  day  of  February,  the  day  preceding  the  annual  election  of 
officers.  It  was  deemed  best  to  introduce  in  this  course  a  great 
variety  of  topics,  and  to  engage  as  lecturers  scientists  of  established 
reputation,  and  mostly  from  our  leading  institutions  of  learning. 
The  project  excited  unusual  public  interest,  and  was  warmly  appro- 
bated by  the  press.  These  lectures  have  been  the  means  of  bringing 
the  American  Institute  more  directly  to  the  notice  of  a  large  class  of 
citizens  who  formerly  knew  little  of  its  operations;  they  have  also 
brought  together  many  members  with  their  families,  who  seldom 
visit  the  rooms  of  the  Institute. 

The  steadily  increasing  attendance  throughout  the  course  is  the 
best  evidence  of  its  popularity ;  and  its  success  is  more  marked  from 
the  fact  that  no  extended  series  of  lectures,  of  a  similar  character, 
have  before  met  with  public  approval.  It  has  been  demonstrated 
that  science,  when  expounded  by  competent  teachers,  and  illustrated 
with  experiments  and  attractive  diagrams,  will  command  attention, 
and  cannot  fail  to  exert  a  beneficent  influence.  The  Board  of  Trus- 
tees, therefore,  recommend  that  the  system  now  inaugurated  be  con- 
tinued from  year  to  year. 

For  reasons  set  forth  in  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  no* 
general  exhibition  was  held  in  the  fall  of  1868.     So  long  as  the  Insti- 
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tute  depends  on  securing  the  temporary  occupation  of  premises  there 
must  necessarily  be  some  uncertainty  as  to  the  holding  of  an  autum- 
nal exhibition.  This  uncertainty  naturally  influences  the  action  of 
those  manufacturers  and  producers  who  are  desirous  of  competing  for 
premiums,  but  who  seldom  make  any  preparation  therefore  until  they 
receive  our  circular,  announcing  the  holding  of  our  exhibition,  which, 
as  a  general  rule,  is  not  issued  more  than  two  months  in  advance. 
All  the  annoyances  and  vexations  arising  from  the  spasmodic  action 
of  the  Institute,  in  its  preparation  for  an  exposition,  are  so  thoroughly 
appreciated  by  its  members  that  it  is  believed  they  will  heartily 
co-operate  in  any  scheme  which  will'  secure  for  it  a  permanent  struc- 
ture commensurate  with  its  wants. 

The  holding  of  an  exhibition  during  the  coming  fall  has  been  deter- 
mined  earlier  than  usual,  by  the  action  of  the  Institute,  in  relation  to 
the  correspondence  between  the  President  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Wool  Manufacturers,  and  the  President  of  the  Institute.  A 
proposition  from  that  association  for  a  joint  exposition  of  wool  indus- 
try, under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Institute,  having  been 
accepted,  the  executive  committee  of  that  association  have  already 
circulated  two  thousand  blank  applications  for  space,  with  a  request 
that  each  manufacturer  should  specify,  as  minutely  as  possible,  the 
character  and  varieties  of  goods  and  articles  to  be  exhibited,  and  with 
respect  to  machinery,  the  amount  of  space  to  be  occupied  by  each 
machine.  The  circular  states  that  it  is  highly  important  that  returns 
should  be  transmitted  before  February  1,  1869,  to  John  L.  Hayes, 
Esq.,  of  Boston,  secretary  of  the  executive  committee,  that  the  Insti- 
tute may  have  information  of  the  space  required  for  the  exposition,  as 
arrangements  for  building  must  be  made  in  February.  From  the 
prompt  action  of  the  executive  committee,  it  is  inferred  that  the 
National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers  will  make  a  very  large 
display,  and  it  is  highly  important  that  measures  be  early  taken  by 
the  managers,  to  be  elected  on  the  11th  of  February,  in  relation  to 
providing  suitable  buildings  for  the  next  general  exhibition,  which 
promises  to  be  much  larger  than  any  yet  held. 

The  reports  of  the  standing  committees,  to  be  presented  at  this 
meeting,  will  show  the  faithful  manner  in  which  their  several  duties 
have  been  performed.  Valuable  additions  have  been  made  to  the 
library,  and  of  late  there  have  been  large  accessions  to  the  list  of 
members.     On  reviewing  the  operations  of  the  year,  the  trustees  find 
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abundant  cause  for  congratulations,  and  they  hope  its  members  will 

be  reassured  that  the  Institute  is  steadily  progressing  in  power  and 

usefulness. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

HORACE  GREELEY, 

DUDLEY  S.  GEEGOEY, 

OELAKDO  B.  POTTEE, 

CHAELES  P.  DALY, 

SAMUEL  D.  TILLMAN, 

SYLYESTEE  E.  COMSTOCK,   . 

Trustees. 
New  York,  February  4,  1869 

Receipts  and  Disbursements  of  the  American  Institute  of  the  City 

of  New  York,  for  the  year  ending  January  31,  1869. 
Balance  in  the  treasury  Jan.  31,  1868 $5 ,  540  08 

Receipts. 

Eental  of  property $20,000  00 

Admission   fees   and   dues,   and    from   life 

members 2,856  00 

From  managers  of  the  37th  annual  fair.  . . .  215  96 

State  appropriation  of  1867 1,187  50 

Interest  on  investments » 429  78 

Miscellaneous  sources » 122  74 

— —     24,811  98 

$30,352  06 
Disbursements. 

Taxes,  assessment,  and  insurance  on  property  $3  >  590  59 

Repairs 152  78 

Books,  periodicals,  and  binding  . , 695  38 

Book   cases  and  furniture  for  library  and 

rooms i 576  16 

Bent  at  Cooper  Union  and  gas  light. > . » . .  2,011  53 

Bills  for  the  37th  fair 542  15 

Printing  and  stationery.  .  . .  k 491  39 

Reporting  for  Polytechnic  and  Photographi- 

cal  Sections. .  . .' 107  00 

Freight    and    express— Transactions    from 

Albany 99  30 

On  account  of  course  of  scientific  lectures . .  1,513  50 

Salaries 4,229  G6 

3Sew  frame — portrait  of  Ex-President  Tall- 

madge 28  00 
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Newspapers,  advertising,  postage  and  inci- 
dental expenses $697  45 

•  

$14,734  89 
Invested  in  United  States  bonds 10?  612  50 

— $25,347  39 

Balance  in  bank,  Jan.  31,  1869 $5,004  67 

THOMAS  M.  ADRIANCE, 
THOMAS  WILLIAMS,  Jb., 
CYRUS  II.  LOUTREL, 
CHAS.  CHAMBERLAIN, 
SIMEON  BALDWIN, 

Finance  Committee. 

AFTON. 

*  Afton,  March  Uh,  1869. 

Secretary  State  Agricultural  Society  : 

Dear  Sir — I  herewith,  send  you  the  financial  report  of  the  Afton 
Agricultural  Society : 

Amount  on  hand,  February  1,  1868,  at  last  report. .   $64  63 

Membership 97  50 

Admission 138  80 

$300  93 

Paid  on  premiums $127  60 

for  printing 52  00 

other  expenses 47  21 

226  81 

Balance $74  12 

Respectfully  yours, 

G.  M.  CHAMPLIN, 

Secretary. 

ALLEN   SETTLEMENT. 

Maixe,  March  Uh,  1869. 
Secretary  1ST.  Y.  State  Agricultural  Society,  Albany : 

Dear  Sir — Yours  of  March  1st  came  to  hand  to-day.  I  did  send 
my  report  for  1868  some  months  since ;  perhaps  it  has  been  mis- 
carried. 

[Ag.]  31 
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Our  officers  are  as  follows :  President,  ¥m.  A.  Marean ;  Vice- 
President,  Matthew  Allen  ;  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Spencer  S. 
Allen ;  Assistant  Secretary,  Belden  Allen  ;   Librarian,  W.  Marean. 

We  continue  to  hold  our  club  meetings  every  week,  and  the 
interest  which  is  manifested  is  continually  increasing.  We  have 
been  in  the  field  as  a  farmers'  club  for  seven  years,  having  organized 
in  1862. 

SPENCER  S.  ALLEN, 

Secretary  Farmers'  Club,  Allen  Settlement. 


ANNSYILLE  AND  LEE  INDUSTRIAL  ASSOCIATION. 

Receipts  for  1868 $367  50 

Premiums  paid 237  50 


JULIUS  C.  THORNE, 

Secretary. 


BARTON. 

Waverly,  N.  Y.,   February  24,  1869. 
B.  P.  Johnson,  Esq. : 

Dear  Sir — I  have  not  very  favorable  news  to  report  for  the  Barton 
Agricultural  Society,  as  it  was  very  wet  weather  last  season  when  we  had 
our  fair.  We  held  our  annual  meeting,  and  for  officers,  in  1869,  there 
have  been  elected  :  President,  J.  T.  Sawyer ;  Treasurer,  W.  E.  Moore, 
Secretary,  Jas.  S.  Murray.  We  will  endeavor  to  make  a  better 
reporter  this  year. 

Truly  yours, 

JAMES  S.  MURRAY, 
Secretary  Barton  Agricultural  Society. 


BROOKFIELD. 

To  B.  P.  Johnson,  Esq.,  Secretary  New  York  State  Agricultural 

Society,  Albany,  N.  Y. : 

Dear  Sir — The  managers  of  the  Brookfield  Agricultural  Society 
would,  in  presenting  their  annual  report,  say  that  our  society  has, 
with  fair'prospects  of  continued  prosperity,  entered  upon  its  twentieth 
year.  It  was  among  the  earliest  of  town  organizations  in  this  State, 
and  its  present  membership,  which  numbers  about  250,  includes  many 
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who  gave  tlieir  names  and  money  to  the  "  experiment "  in  184-9,  and 
who  are  still  sanguine  that  in  no  other  way,  with  so  small  a  sacrifice, 
could  so  large  a  contribution  have  been  made  to  the  material  resources  of 
the  town.  Its  area,  46,000  acres,  is  mainly  best  adapted  to  grazing  pur- 
poses, but  the  valleys  of  the  Unadilla  and  Chenango  rivers  and  Bea- 
ver creek  produce  annually  large  crops  of  the  great  staples  of  central 
New  York,  particularly  Indian  corn  and  oats,  which,  with  thousands 
of  bushels  of  western  importation,  are  annually  fed  upon  our  farms. 
Agricultural  competition  here  is,  therefore,  in  a  great  degree  confined 
to  stock  raising  and  dairy  products,  to  which  may  be  added  the  cul- 
ture of  hops,  for  many  years  a  source  of  satisfactory  revenue,  but 
latterly  quite  uncertain  of  production,  in  consequence  of  mildew  and 
insects. 

In  the  matter  of  stock  breeding  we  are  under  great  obligations  to 
our  townsmen  L.  and  T.  Hoxie,  the  Messrs.  Cheesbro  and  ¥m.  H. 
Crandall  and  others,  for  Devons  and  grades,  and  to  S.  H.  Burdick  and 
others,  for  blood  Durhams,  whose  untiring  efforts  in  this  direction 
have  produced  a  radical  reform,  the  results  of  which  can  never  again 
be  overlooked  by  our  leading  farmers. 

Wq  have  ten  cheese  factories  in  successful  operation,  which,  as  they 
are  superseding  home  manufacture,  tend  to  produce  a  greater  uni- 
formity in  quality  and  price  of  the  manufactured  article  so  desirable 
to  all  parties. 

The  transactions  of  our  society  for  1868  were  as  follows : 
Total  cash  receipts $567  95 

Disbursements. 

For  grading  grounds  in  1867 $150  00 

For  premiums  and  expenses  of  19th  annual  fair 417  95 


$567  95 


We  have  also  distributed  the  gratuities  of  the  department  of  agri- 
culture and  of  our  own  State  society,  consisting  of  books  and  seeds, 
as  they  have  come  to  hand.  The  following  were  elected  officers  for 
1869,  at  the  annual  meeting :  President,  Morgan  L.  Brown  ;  Secre- 
tary, Calvin  Whitford ;  Treasurer,  Henry  Brown. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

C.  WHITFORD, 

March  20,  1869.  Secretary. 
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CAMDEN. 

Camden,  March  8th,  1869. 
B.  P.  Johnson,  Esq.,  Secretary  State  Agricultural  Society : 

Dear  Sir — Our  report  of  doings  of  Camden  Industrial  Association, 
at  twelfth  annual  fair,  as  reported  by  our  treasurer  and  recording 
secretary,  is  enclosed. 

We  have  had  our  fair  on  the  same  grounds  for  twelve  years,  and 
have  a  lease  of  the  same  for  five  years  more ;  our  town  fair,  you 
will  see  by  our  secretary  and  treasurer's  report,  is  a  perfect  success. 
We  are  so  organized  that  we  are  an  agricultural  and  mechanical 
body.     Our  last  address  was  delivered  by  John  F.  Seymour. 

Our  present  organization  consists  of  the  following  officers :  Hon. 
Chas.  D.  Penfield,  President;  C.  J.  Wright,  Secretary;  Kobert 
Frazier,  Corresponding  Secretary;  Spencer  J.  Upson,  Treasurer;  two 
Vice-Presidents,  and  four  members  of  Executive  Committee. 

Kespectfully,  yours, 

EOBEKT  FRAZIER, 

Corresponding  Secretary. 

Amount  in  treasury,  January  1,  1868 $549  50 

Receipts  of  fair  of  1868 929  33 

$1,478  83 

Paid  for  repairs  of  track,  buildings,  &c $336  59 

Premiums r 381  j£ 

Expenses 318  52 

Balance  in  treasury,  January  1,  1869 44J  45 

81,478  83 


CASTLE  CREEK. 

December  8th,  1868. 

Hon.  B.  P.  Johnson  : 

Bear  Sir— At  our  last  election  the  following  were  elected  officers 
of  our  club. 

Geo.  S.  Bowen,  President ;   Isaac  Emens,  Yice-President ;    S.  P. 
Allen,  Recording  Secretary ;  P.  B.  Spencer,  Corresponding  Secretary 
James  Gaylord,  Treasurer ;  B.  J.  Alderman,  Librarian. 
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We  have  a  very  good  library,  and  hold  weekly  meetings,  the  most 
of  the  winter. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

ISAAC  EMENS, 
Acting  Corresponding  Secretary  of  Farmers'  Club, 

Castle  Creek,  JSroome  County,  JV.  Y. 


CAZENOYIA. 

Cazenovia,  K  Y.,  February  IZth,  1869. 
Benj.  P.  Johnson,  Esq. : 

Dear  Sir — At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Cazenovia  Farmers' 
and  Mechanics'  Association,  the  following  officers  were  elected  for 
the  ensuing  year :  President,  Jabez  C.  Tillotson ;  Treasurer,  Bowman 
H.  Stanley;  Secretary,  Irving  C.  Forte. 

Yours,  truly, 

I.  C.  FORTE. 


CHAUTAUQUA  TOWN. 

Report  of  the  Chautauqua  Town  Agricultural  Society  of  our 
2d  Annual  Fair,  Held  at  Mayville,  the  16th  and  17th  of 
September,  1868. 

Mayville,  February  14th,  1869. 

We  had  a  goodly  number  of  entries ;  about  3,000  people  to  partici- 
pate in  our  show.  Our  show  of  sheep  was  fine  ;  exhibited  by  Mor- 
ton Prendegast,  and  Gr.  McStephen  Hunts.  Our  show  of  Durhams 
and  grades  was  very  fine.  Address  delivered  by  Oscar  W.  John- 
son, of  Fredonia,  who  said  that  our  exhibition  of  fruit  was  ahead  of 
anything  that  he  had  seen  this  year.  Floral  hall  was  finely  filled, 
the  show  of  horses  was  very  creditable  to  the  society.  On  the  whole, 
we  were  very  well  satisfied  with  the  exhibition  in  all  respects. 

ROBERT  LAWSON,  President 
WM.  WHALON,  Secretary. 


CLAY. 

Liverpool,  N.  Y.,  Jan,  20,  1869. 
B.  P.  Johnson,  Secretary  New  York  Agricultural  Society : 

Sir — I  have  the  honor  to  submit  this,  the  ninth  annual  report  of 
the  "  Farmers'  and  Mechanics'  Club,  of  Clay,"  hoping  it  will  meet 
your  approval,  and  that  of  enlightened  agriculturists  generally. 
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The  agricultural  condition  of  the  territory  within  the  limits  of  our 
agricultural  society  (northern  section  of  the  county  of  Onondaga) 
was  never  more  nourishing.  High  prices,  accessible  markets  and 
crops  of  average  abundance,  have  insured  good  profits,  and  as  a  result 
farmers  are  getting  out  of  debt,  farm  buildings  erected,  permanent 
improvements  made,  farm  implements  and  machinery  obtained. 

It  would  be  highly  appreciated  were  the  State  to  distribute,  through 
the  State  Agricultural  Society  and  its  auxiliaries,  seeds  and  agri- 
cultural documents;  the  members  would  be  encouraged  to  sustain 
and  yield  material  support  to  such  associations,  by  making  them  the 
agents  of  the  State  in  dispensing  such  favors,  and  rendering  it  the 
interest  of  farmers  to  connect  themselves,  as  active  members,  with 
such  associations. 

The  treasurer,  Mr.  Artemas  Baum,  reports  the  financial  condition 
of  the  society  as  follows,  to  wit : 

Eeceipts  of  the  society $347  30 

Expenditures,  printing,  &c $128  74 

Premiums  215  65 

344  39 

Leaving  a  balance  in  his  hands  of $2  91 

I  herewith  transmit  you  a  list  of  the  officers  for  the  ensuing  year. 
President,  Dr.  M.  II.  Blynn,  Cicero ;  Secretary,  L.  Harris  Brown, 
Plank  Road ;  Treasurer,  A.  Baum,  Plank  Road ;  with  a  corps  of 
Yice-Presidents  and  the  customary  Directors  according  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  law  on  the  subject. 

Respectfully  yours, 

J.  F.  MOSCHELL, 

President. 


CONSTANTLY. 

The  agricultural  society  of  the  town  of  Constantia,  in  the  county 
of  Oswego,  New  York,  held  their  regular  annual  fair  on  the  16th 
and  17th  days  of  September,  1868,  on  their  well  chosen  and  selected 
grounds  on  the  shore  of  Oneida  Lake,  comprising  about  five  acres  of 
ground.  This  fair  is  year  by  year  fast  rising  into  importance  little 
inferior  to  our  county  fair.  The  show  of  horses  and  cattle  was  not 
only  large,  but  evinced  a  marked  discriminating  judgment  on  the 
part  of  exhibitors  in  selection,  of  their  different  stock.  The  great 
improvement  in  the  qualities  of  wool,  and  of  articles  manufactured 
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therefrom,  called  for  general  commendation.  Tins  part  of  the  county, 
though  carrying  on  a  vast  manufacturing  business  on  account  of  its 
immense  power  in  water  privileges,  is  nevertheless  fast  becoming 
identified  with  the  agricultural  interest,  and  being  settled  with  men 
of  means  and  inclination  for  farming  pursuits,  there  is  little  doubt 
but  that  this  town  will  ever  be  found  in  advance  of  her  neighbors  in 
those  great  interests  which  invariably  manifest  a  people's  advance- 
ment and  enterprise. 

The  attendance  the  present  year  was  larger  than  any  previous, 
whilst  the  actual  receipts  showed  a  corresponding  increase.  The 
officers  elected  for  the  following  year,  1869,  are  as  follows  :  James 
Dickie,  President ;  Frederick  C.  Lander,  Secretary  ;  Jerome  Taylor, 
Treasurer. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

F.  C.  LANDER, 

Secretary. 

CUBA  YALLEY  POINT. 

We,  the  undersigned  president,  secretary,  and  treasurer  of  the 
Cuba  Yalley  Point  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Society,  in  pursuance 
of  the  provisions  of  chap.  425  of  the  Laws  of  1855,  do  hereby  transmit 
to  you  the  following  statement  of  the  transactions  of  said  society  for 
the  period  from  the  organization  of  said  society  on  the  10th  day 
of  August,  1868,  to  the  1st  day  of  January,  1869. 

On  the  10th  day  of  August,  1868,  a  meeting  was  held  at  Palmer's 
Llall,  Cuba,  New  York,  for  the  purpose  of  completing  the  organization 
of  an  associate  agricultural  and  mechanical  society  to  be  composed 
of  the  towns  of  New  Hudson,  Cuba,  Clarkesville,  and  Bolivar,  in 
Allegany  County,  New  York.  E.  D.  Loveridge  was  the  chairman  of 
such  meeting. 

The  following  proceedings  were  had  :  E.  D.  Loveridge,  of  Cuba, 
was  chosen  President  of  such  society;  G.  H.  Eldridge,  of  Cuba, 
Secretary  ;  James  A.  Story,  of  Cuba,  Treasurer  ;  Samuel  PL  Conaut, 
of  Cuba,  Yice-President ;  Henry  A.  Mead  and  Samuel  H.  Conaut,  of 
Cuba,  Joseph  Truax  and  N.  D.  Bell,  of  New  Hudson,  Martin  Butts, 
of  Clarkesville,  and  D.  A.  Newton,  of  Bolivar,  were  elected  Directors 
of  said  company. 

Llenry  A.  Mead  and  Joseph  Truax  were  designated  to  serve  one 
year ;  N.  D.  Bell  and  S.  H.  Conaut  for  two  years ;  Martin  Butts  and 
D.  A.  Newton  for  three  years. 
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August  13,  1868,  society  met,  adopted  by-laws  and  resolved  to  hold 
their  first  fair  on  October  13,  14  and  15,  1868,  on  the  driving  park  of 
Russel  Smith,  who  had  generously  offered  the  society  the  free  use  of 
the  park  for  their  fair. 

The  following  are  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  society  from 
its  organization,  August  10th,  1868,  to  the  date  hereof: 

From  the  sale  of  annual  membership  tickets $352  00 

Entrance  fees  at  fair 952  59 

Entrance  fees,  horses  to  trot 402  50 

Donation 50 

$1,707  59 
Expended. 

To  cash  paid  purses  horses  to  trot $1  ?  005  00 

printing  bills 121  95 

premiums  paid 290  50 

cash  paid  expenses  two  bands  of  music 96  50 

other  expenses 137  03 

1,650  98 

Balance  in  Treasury $56  61 


We  further  report  that  the  first  fair  was  a  complete  success, 
that  our  society  is  in  a  flourishing  condition.  We  have  not  yet  elected 
our  officers  for  the  ensuing  year. 

G.  H.  ELDBIDGE, 

Secretary. 


DELHI. 

Delhi,  Delaware  County,  E".  Y.,  January  1,  1869. 
B.  P.  Johnson,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  N.  Y.  State  Agricultural  Society  : 

Dear  Sir — The  undersigned  officers  of  the  Delhi  Agricultural  and 
Mechanics  Societ}^,  make  the  following  report  of  its  operations  for  the 
year  1868 : 

The  24th  and  25th  days  of  September  were  fixed  upon  for  the 
seventh  annual  fair  and  cattle  show  of  the  society.  A  considerable 
number  of  entries  were  made  and  stock  brought  on  the  grounds,  but 
the  weather  was  so  very  unfavorable  that  on  the  morning  of  the 
second  day  a  postponement  was  deemed  advisable,  and  the  8th  and 
9th  days  of  October  fixed  upon  for  the  second  meeting.  During  the 
time  between  the  meetings,  the  society  leased,  for  a  term  of  years,  lands 
adjoining,  by  which   the  grounds   of  the   sodety   were   more  than 
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doubled  in  extent,  and  enabled  it  to  construct  a  full  half-mile  track 
within  the  enclosure.  This  it  was  thought  would  increase  the  exhibit 
of  horses,  affording  as  it  does  a  fine  chance  for  displaying  them  to 
advantage.  The  weather,  on  the  days  of  the  adjourned  fair,  was  very 
fine  and  the  attendance  large,  which  assisted  materially  in  increasing 
the  finances  of  the  society.  The  exhibit  as  a  whole  was  not  equal  to 
those  of  most  previous  years,  owing  to  the  very  bad  weather  the  two 
first  days,  the  rules  requiring  the  entries  to  be  made  at  that  time. 
There  was  however  enough  to  show  a  steady  improvement  in  the 
rearing  of  blooded  stock  of  all  kinds,  and  also  improvements  in  farm- 
ing implements.  In  the  vegetable  department,  and  also  in  grain  and 
dairy,  the  exhibit  was  fair,  perhaps  equal  to  other  years.  The  crop 
of  fruits  of  all  kinds  was  very  small  in  this  section.  There  were  some 
choice  and  excellent  varieties  on  exhibition,  but  they  were  the  pro- 
duce of  much  care  and  attention,  which  the  general  crop  cannot 
receive.  The  society  having  a  large  and  commodious  room  for  the 
'exhibition  of  small  articles,  ladies'  handiwork,  &c,  the  weather  did  not 
deter  them  from  making  the  usual  display.  The  enlargement  of  the 
grounds,  the  increase  in  the  length  of  the  trotting  track,  with  the 
fine  weather  the  last  two  days,  made  the  fair  financially  a  success. 
Last  year,  after  paying  the  premiums  awarded,  expenses,  and  interest 
on  our  debt,  there  was  a  small  deficit  in  the  treasury.  This  year, 
after  paying  similar  items  of  expense,  besides  the  cost  of  improving 
the  enlarged  grounds,  and  also  the  rent  of  the  same,  making  good  the 
deficit  of  last  year,  there  is  still  a  balance  in  favor  of  the  society, 
which  we  hope  to  increase  next  season.  Meetings  for  conversational 
discussion  of  agricultural  subjects,  which  is  believed  to  have  been 
beneficial  heretofore,  have  been  revived  this  winter. 

Officers  of  the  society  for  1869  :  James  Ii.  Graham,  President ; 
Pareck  II.  Beardsley,  Yice-President ;  Henry  Davie,  Secretary ; 
Anthony  M.  Paine,  Treasurer. 

J.  II.  GRAHAM,  President. 

ANTHONY  M.  PAINE,  Treasurer. 


EAST  MAINE. 

East  Maine,  Broome  County,  Feb.  13t7i,  1869. 
B.  P.  Johnson,  Esq.,  Secretary  W.  Y.  State  Agricultural  Society : 

Dear  Sir — The  Farmers'  Club,  of  East  Maine,  is  still  in  good 
working  order,  meeting  on  Wednesday  evening  of  each  week  for 
discussion   of   subjects    pertaining    to    agriculture.     Although   our 
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regular  meetings  have  not  been  so  well  attended  so  far  this  winter,  I 
think  the  discussions  have  been  more  interesting  and  instructive  than 
ever  before. 

At  the  annual  election  the  following  officers  were  elected  for  the 
season:  For  President,  Abm.  H.  Green;  Yice-President,  William 
Hogg ;  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Robert  Hogg ;  Librarian,  Thomas 
Hogg.     (Post-office,  East  Maine ;  express  office,  Binghamton.) 

The  report  of  the  treasurer  showed  a  deficit  of  $3.20,  owing  to  the 
recent  purchase  of  lamps,  and  case  to  hold  them  in,  the  meetings 
being  held  in  a  school-house. 

The  library  has,  since  the  last  report,  received  the  reports  of  the 
State  Society  and  Institute,  the  agricultural  report  from  the  depart- 
ment at  Washington,  monthly  reports  of  the  department,  report  of 
Surveyor-General,  report  of  committee  on  plowing,  1ST.  Y.  State 
Agricultural  Society. 

The  secretary  receives  the  Journal  of  the  JV.  Y.  State  Agricultural 
Society;  the  materialcontents  reported  to  the  club  at  its  next  meeting 
after  it  is  received. 

The  club  has  thirty-six  members.  The  books  received  I  distribute 
to  the  officers  and  members,  as  far  as  they  go ;  giving  first  to  those 
who  have  attended  the  meetings  the  best.  They  are  eagerly  inquired 
after,  and  carefully  read  by  alb;  and  are  of  the  greatest  value  in  main- 
taining an  efficient  fanners'  club.     I  hope  we  will  soon  receive  some. 

Yours  truly, 

ROBERT  HOGG, 

Secretary. 


.       ELLISBURGH,  ADAMS,  AND  HENDERSON. 

Belleville,  December  16,  1868. 

Treasurers  Report  of  Ellisburgh,  Adams,  and  Henderson  Agricul- 
tural Society  from  December  16th,  1867,  to  December  16th,  1868. 

1868. 

To  amount  on  hand  as  per  last  report $572  56 

To  am't  from  members  at  annual  meeting 12  00 

u         u      members  tickets,  two  days  fair 435  00 

To  amount  from  gate  tickets  two  days  fair 205  31 

"         "          entrance  on  speed 22  50 

"         "          rent  of  ground 82  00 

donations 15  50 

"         "          interest  from  cash  on  hand 31  50 

$1,376  37 
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The  disbursements  are  as  follows  : 

By  amount  paid  for  premiums $467  00 

"                 "         printing 56  50 

"                 "         speaker.. 50  00 

"                  "         fair  ground 50  00 

"                 "         police  and  gate  tenders . .  71  00 

u                 "         tent  and  lumber 41  52 

u                 "         other  expenditures 64  50 

52 


Balance  on  hand $575  85 


A.  DICKINSON, 

Treasurer. 
December  16,  1868. 


GALEN. 

Clyde,  January  9th,  1869. 
Col.  B.  P.  Johnson,  Secretary  JV.  Y.  State  Agricultural  Society  : 

Dear  Sir — The  "  Galen  Agricultural  Society  "  (a  town  society) 
held  its  annual  election  at  the  society's  room  in  our  town  hall,  when 
and  where  Daniel  Jenison  was  elected  President  for  1869  ;  Matthew 
Mackie,  Yice  President ;  Seth  Smith,  Treasurer ;  Jas.  Watson,  Sec- 
retary. 

Treasurer  reported  memberships  (of  $1.00)  received $74  00 

Admissions  at  gate 68  94 

$142  94 
Paid  cash  premiums  and  expenses 132  20 

Balance  on  hand  from  fair  of  1868 $10  74 

Balance  on  hand  from  previous  fair 23  04 

Total  on  hand $33  78 


Our  library  is  a  good  institution  in  our  society,  and  your  valuable 
Transactions  did  a  worthy  part  in  paying  premiums  to  a  people  who 
highly  appreciate  them.  Our  fair,  held  on  16th  September,  was 
materially  affected  by  unfavorable  weather,  but  was  a  satisfactory 
success,  and  encouraged  us  to  adopt  a  resolution  to  hold  a  two  days' 
fair  next  autumn,  and  with  the  present  awakened  feelings  we  hope 
to  excel  any  of  our  former  efforts. 

Most  respectfully,  &c, 

JOS.  WATSON, 

Secretary. 
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GOUYEKTrEUR. 

Gouverneub,  N.  Y.,  January  30£A,  1869. 

The  tenth  annual  exhibition  of  the  Gouverneur  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  Society,  was  held  on  the  society's  grounds,  September 
16th,  17th  and  18th,  1868.  Never,  since  the  organization  of  the 
society,  has  its  annual  exhibition  given  greater  encouragement  and 
satisfaction  to  visitors  and  exhibitors.  The  number  of  entries  exceed 
those  of  last  year,  by  fifty-eight,  and  it  is  a  gratifying  evidence  of 
the  growing  popularity  of  the  society,  when  its  records  show,  as  they 
now  do,  that  the  number  of  entries  is  increasing  every  year. 

The  season,  in  most  respects,  was  favorable  to  agricultural  pursuits, 
and  the  farmers  have  gathered  a  plentiful  harvest  and  realized  high 
prices  for  the  products  of  the  farm  and  dairy. 

There  is  manifestly  a  desire  on  the  part  of  many  to  make  greater 
improvements,  become  better  farmers,  raise  larger  crops,  drive  nicer 
horses,  and  keep  better  stock. 

It  is  evident  this  desire  to  excel  belongs  to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and 
is  greatly  stimulated  by  the  various  agricultural  societies  of  the 
country. 

The  benefits  derived  from  our  annual  gatherings  cannot  be  estimated 
in  dollars  and  cents.  Time  alone*  can  reveal  the  aggregate  of  happi- 
ness, the  refinements  of  taste,  the  increase  of  mechanical  skill,  and  the 
wealth  produced  by  a  better  system  of  operative  husbandry. 

The  exhibition  in  horses  and  cattle  was  never  larger  or  better, 
including  many  thoroughbred  animals  from  the  best  herds  in  northern 
ISTew  York. 

In  sheep,  swine  and  poultry,  there  were  fewer  entries  than  in  some 
other  years ;  yet  those  on  the  grounds  were  all  fine  specimens  of  the 
classes  to  which  they  belonged,  and  would  compare  favorably  with 
those  exhibited  at  any  of  the  county  societies. 

The  mechanical  department  was  well  represented,  and  gave  evidence 
of  increased  interest,  including  many  skillfully  wrought  and  really 
valuable  labor-saving  machines,  both  to  the  mechanic  and  the 
husbandman. 

The  3how  in  grain  and  garden  vegetables  was  never  more  creditable, 
and  more  than  met  the  expectations  of  the  officers  of  the  society. 
The  dry  weather  during  the  latter  part  of  the  season,  doubtless 
diminished  the  yield,  but  added  to  the  quality  and  excellence  of  the 
harvest. 
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There  was  a  larger  number  of  entries  in  butter  than  last  year.  The 
committee  reported :  "  On  the  whole,  an  ordinary  lot,  very  well 
manufactured  but  injured  by  the  warm  weather  before  and  after 
being  made. " 

The  exhibition  in  cheese  was  good,  showing  an  increased  interest 
in  the  products  of  the  dairy.  Several  factories  were  represented 
from  the  adjacent  towns. 

The  ladies'  department,  including  floral  hall,  was  not  quite  equal 
to  that  of  last  year.  The  hall  itself  was  beautifully  decorated,  and 
the  articles  in  it  were  tastefully  arranged. 

The  premiums  offered  on  household  products,  needle  and  fancy 
work,  are  small  in  comparison  with  some  other  departments.  Then 
the  building  in  which  this  exhibition  is  held  is  not  what  it  should  be. 
In  case  of  severe  storms  the  chances  are  that  irreparable  damage  may 
be  done. 

On  the  last  day  of  the  fair  the  annual  address  was  delivered  by  the 
Hon.  Calvin  T.  Hulburd,  who  held  a  large  and  appreciative  audience 
in  rapt  attention  to  its  close.  He  so  ably  treated  of  subjects 
indispensable  to  successful  agriculture,  that  the  society  ought  to  obtain 
the  address,  if  possible,  for  publication,  and  place  it  in  the  hands  of 
every  tiller  of  the  soil  who  pays  tribute  at  her  gates. 

All  the  premiums  awarded  have  been  paid,  with  the  exception  of 
four  dollars  donated  to  the  society  by  I.  D.  Easton,  and  four  dollars 
not  called  for. 

Two  hundred  feet  of  cattle  sh  eds  have  been  built,  at  an  expense  of 

$248 ;  also  a  speaker's  stand,  for  $45,  making  the  total  expenditure 

for  new  buildings,  $293. 

Cash  on  hand  at  last  report $222  90 

Received  from  all  sources 2  ?  203  87 

$2,426  77 
Paid  expenses  for  the  year * . . . .     1  >  949  81 

Cash  on  hand $476  96 


W.  II.  WALLING, 

Secretary  and  Treasurer. 
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HAMMOND. 
Hon.  B.  P.  Johnson",  Secretary  N.  Y.  State  Agricultural  Society : 

Dear  Sir — I  herewith  submit  to  you  the  eighth  annual  report  of 
the  Hammond  Union  Agricultural  Society  for  1868.  The  exhibition, 
September  30,  October  1st  and  2d,  resulted  in  a  complete  success, 
the  weather  being  fine,  and  the  display  of  articles  in  general  very 
satisfactory. 

The  show  of  cattle  was  large,  and  the  animals  were  very  fine, 
especially  the  milk  cows,  which  were  exhibited  in  a  sweepstakes — 
any  breed,  any  age ;  the  judges  being  impressed  that  the  whole  line 
of  them  were  hard  to  beat.  Ayrshires  and  grades  are  the  principal 
breeds  in  use  here  at  present,  with  a  few  Durhams.  Dairymen  here- 
abouts decide  that  there  are  no  thoroughbred  cattle  for  dairy  purposes 
so  good  as  the  natives  or  grades,  consequently  not  much  interest  is 
taken  in  keeping  up  families  of  thoroughbred  cattle. 

The  display  of  horses  wTas,  in  regard  to  numbers  and  quality,  far 
superior  to  anything  ever  before  exhibited  at  this  place.  Matched 
horses,  roadsters,  fancy  matched  and  farm  horses  were  represented 
very  largely,  and  merited  extensive  praise,  while  the  younger  class  of 
horses  wTere  not  inferior  in  point  of  numbers  or  quality. 

The  agricultural  and  mechanical  departments  were  well  filled, 
while  the  ladies  came  well  up  to  the  line  of  perfection  in  fancy 
articles  and  domestic  fabrics. 

The  judges  on  butter  and  cheese  awarded  six  special  prizes  on  but- 
ter, and  commended  the  whole  display  as  deserving  of  great  credit. 

Some  beautiful  specimens  of  fruit  were  on  exhibition,  and  the 
number  of  entries  outstripped  any  former  year.  Grain  and  vegetables 
also  ranked  well  in  their  place. 

There  were  a  very  large  number  of  trotting  horses  present,  which 
participated  in  each  day's  sport,  for  which  the  citizens  had  provided 
a  well-filled  purse  for  the  one  leading  in  the  contest.  All  passed  off 
quietly  and  satisfactorily,  and  the  element  which  has  ever  been  work- 
ing against  the  society  is  broken,  and  the  dawn  of  prosperity  is 
before  us.  The  amount  received  was  large  enough  to  liquidate  all 
expenses,  cancel  the  old  debt,  and  leave  a  surplus  in  the  treasury. 

The  officers  of  the  society  are:  George  Backus,  President;  Irenus 
Franklin,  Treasurer ;  C.  A.  Wooster,  Secretary. 

Yery  respectfully,  yours, 

C.  A.  WOOSTER. 
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HARPERSYILLE. 

Report  of  the  tenth  annual  fair  of  the  Harpersville  Union  Agri- 
cultural Society,  held  on  the  grounds  of  the  society,  October  6  and  7, 
1868.  This  has  been  the  most  successful  fair  ever  held  by  the  society. 
The  exhibition  in  the  stock  department  was  extra,  showing  the 
influence  which  the  society  has  upon  this  branch  of  agriculture.  The 
display  of  fruit  and  vegetables  was  very  fine.  Floral  hall  was,  as 
usual,  well  filled  by  the  handiwork  of  the  ladies  of  the  society.  The 
number  of  members  has  been  increased. 

The   total   receipts   of  the   society   for   the   year  were  $512.87. 

Expenditures  as  follows : 

Premiums $294  25 

Printing   65  00 

Incidental  expenses 130  62 


The  society  is  out  of  debt,  and  has  $23 .  09  in  the  hands  of  the 
treasurer.  The  society  is  in  good  standing,  with  the  prospect  of  a 
prosperous  future.  The  annual  address  was  delivered  by  Clarke  Hood, 
of  Binghamton. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  society  was  held  at  the  hotel  of  L. 
Barnes,  December  8th,  1868.  The  following  officers  were  elected  for 
the  year  1869  :  President,  Samuel  G.  Square ;  Secretary,  Edward 
Harper,  Harpersville ;  Treasurer,  S.  S.  Doolittle,  Nineveh. 

EDWARD  HARPER, 

Harpersville,  New  York.  Secretary. 


HESS  ROAD. 

Hon.  B.  P.  Johnson,  Secretary  JV.  Y.  State  Agricultural  Society : 

Dear  Sir — In  this,  my  fifth  annual  report  of  the  Hess  Road  Far- 
mers' Club,  I  am  happy  to  notice  a  growing  interest  in  our  business  as 
farmers.  We  have  been  "  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water"  far 
too  long ;  we  have  been  content  to  grovel  in  the  dirt,  never  once 
looking  up  or  around  us,  to  see  that  we  were  in  the  midst  of  nature, 
that  we  had  a  higher  and  nobler  purpose,  that  we  had  minds  that 
needed  feeding  as  well  as  our  bodies.  We  have  gone  on,  year  after 
year,  mere  machines,  so  tiring  ourselves  out  that  we  could  neither 
read  or  think,  by  plowing  or  sowing  all  that  we  could  possibly  urge 
our  worn  and  jaded  teams  over,  raising  all  we  could  and  selling  it  for 
what  we  could  get,  thinking  we  were  getting  rich  because  we  were 
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laying  up  a  few  dollars  or  were  buying  a  few  more  acres ;  when,  in  fact, 
if  we  had  taken  into  account  the  impoverishment  of  our  fields,  and  the 
fact,  that  our  yields  were  continually  falling  off,  that  from  forty 
bushels  and  over  of  wheat  we  had  got  down  to  fifteen  and  less,  we 
were  growing  poor,  were  exhausting  both  ourselves  and  our  soils. 
But  farmers  are  awakening  to  their  true  position  and  interests,  they 
are  taking  more  agricultural  papers  and  reading  more  agricultural 
books,  holding  more  meetings  and  comparing  notes  and  discussing 
improved  modes  of  culture  and  considering  their  interests ;  and  are 
giving  more  time  and  thought  to,  not  how  to  get  over  more  acres, 
but  how  to  make  what  they  cultivate  more  productive.  They  are 
improving  in  their  manner  of  thinking  and  investigation,  comparing 
the  value  of  different  crops  and  different  courses  of  rotation,  thus 
trying  to  improve  what  acres  they  now  have,  rather  than  to  add  to 
their  number.  This  is  in  the  right  direction ;  success  to  every  agency 
that  can  help  it  along ! 

During  the  past  year,  our  meetings  have  usually  been  very 
interesting  and  well  attended.  We  have  held  them  regularly  every 
week  except  during  the  very  warm  weather  and  busy  spell  of  mid- 
summer. We  have  no  lack  of  subjects  germane  to  our  calling. 
Yery  nearly  one-half  have  been  given  to  fruit  culture,  as  that  is  a 
growing  interest  in  this  section,  and  justly  too  ;  as  every  acre  in  fruit 
well  attended  will  yield  an  annual  profit  of  $100.  This  lake  shore 
region  is  becoming  known  for  its  fine  apples  and  other  fruits.  A 
goodly  number  of  evenings  have  been  devoted  to  considering  how  we 
shall  elevate  ourselves,  both  mentally  and  morally,  and  better  our 
condition  as  men  and  farmers.  We  are  becoming  more  and  more 
convinced  that  if  each  one  possessed  the  aggregate  amount  of  knowl- 
edge that  all  have  on  the  various  crops  grown,  and  the  various  topics 
that  concern  us,  our  crops  would  be  much  more  than  doubled,  our 
farms  and  our  buildings,  our  fences  and  our  stock,  would  look  very 
different  and  much  improved,  and  although  we  might  not  be  able  to 
ride  in  as  nice  carriages,  or  to  live  in  as  magnificent  mansions,  or  to 
wear  as  fine  clothes  as  those  in  other  callings,  we  might  very  likely 
live  just  as  happily,  and  enjoy  life  full  as  much  as  they,  and  go  down 
to  our  graves  with  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  we  have  left  the 
world  better  than  we  found  it,  that  our  children  instead  of  being 
left  with  worn  out  and  impoverished  fields,  shall  inherit  those  of  full 
and  increased  fertility.  To  that  end,  we  as  a  farmers'  club,  are  labor- 
ing, and  are  willing  to  labor.  Accept  the  thanks  of  the  club  for  the 
many  kind  remembrances  during  the  past  year. 
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Chairman  for  six  months,  M.  H.  Jaqnes ;  Recording  Secretary  for 
year,  Reuben  F.  Du teller ;  Corresponding  Secretary  and  Treasurer 
for  year,  J.  S.  Woodard. 

"Very  truly  yours, 

J.  S.  WOODARD, 

Secretary,  II.  \R.  F.  C. 
Hess  Road,  Niagara  Co.,  Jan.  15th,  1869. 


HIGHLAND. 

Statement  of  the  finances  of  the  Highland  Horticultural  Society, 
Ulster  county,  N.  Y. 

Receipts  for  the  year  ending  1st  November,  1868,  less  dues . .   $190  93 
Expenditures  for  the  same  period,  premiums  paid,  &c 90  82 


In  hands  of  treasurer,  1st  November,  1868 $100  11 


C.  W.  ELTING, 

Treasurer. 
Dated  February  20th,  1869. 


LENOX. 

Report    of    the    Lenox    Farmers'    and   Mechanics'   Association, 

for  1868. 

Secretary  State  Agricultural  Society : 

The  eleventh  annual  fair  of  this  association,  was  held  at  Canastota, 
on  the  grounds  of  the  Park  Association,  September  30th,  October 
1st  and  2d,  and  had  promised  to  be  one  of  the  most  successful  ever 
held  by  the  society.  The  first  day  was  devoted  to  the  making  of 
entries,  but  the  weather  being  very  unpleasant,  many  who  designed 
exhibiting  were  prevented  from  making  entries  on  that  day,  and  the 
committee  ordered  the  books  to  be  kept  open  for  entries  until  12  m. 
of  the  second  day,  but  the  weather  was  not  sufficiently  promising  for 
the  people  to  exhibit  to  the  extent  they  had  intended. 

Yet  the  exhibition  in  the  mechanical  department  was  a  superior 
one,  as  also  was  the  show  of  vegetables.  The  display  of  stock  was- 
not  as  good  as  it  should  have  been,  but  the  condition  of  the  weather 
was  a  reasonable  excuse.  The  annual  address  was  delivered  on  the 
third  day  of  the  fair,  by  the  Hon.  A.  M.  Clapp,  of  Buffalo,  to  a  large 
and  attentive  audience,  under  the  mammoth  tent  used  by  the  society. 

[Ag.]  32 
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A  copy  of  the  address  was  asked  for  for  publication,  and  has  since  been 
published  and  distributed  among  the  members  of  the  association. 

The  number  of  entries  was  300;  total  amount  of  receipts  $750.57; 
cash  paid  for  premiums,  $290 ;  besides  a  large  number  of  books  and 
papers,  including  Transactions  of  the  State  Society,  and  American 
Institute.  The  other  expenses  were  upwards  of  $450,  leaving  but  a 
small  balance  in  the  treasury. 

The  officers  of  this  association  desire  to  express  their  gratitude  to 
the  State  society,  for  the  kind  consideration  shown  by  its  members 
to  the  venerable  secretary,  Col.  Johnson ;  may  his  long  life  of  useful- 
ness be  crowned  with  a  golden  sunset. 

Yours,  &c, 

E.  F.  LEWIS, 

Secretary  of  Lenox  Farmers9  Association. 
Lenox,  March  10th,  1869. 


LITTLE  FALLS  FARMERS'  CLUB. 

Little  Falls,  March  17,  1869. 
Corresponding  Secretary  N.  Y.  State  Agricultural  Society : 

Dear  Sir — I  send  you  to  day  my  12th  annual  report  of  the  "  Little 
Falls  Club."  The  society  was  organized  March  7th,  1857.  During 
the  twelve  years  of  its  operations,  I  have  usually  attended  its  meetings, 
taking  minutes  of  the  discussions  and  writing  them  out,  with  the 
hope  of  promoting  the  best  interests  of  agriculture  in  this  section  of 
the  State. 

The  following  pages  are  from  my  notes  of  discussions  during  the 
past  year.     As  a  record  of  the  experience  of  practical  farmers  in  Her- 
kimer, I  trust  they  may  prove  of  interest  and  value. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  truly  yours,  &c, 

X.  A.  WILLAED, 

Secretary. 

Value  of  Peat  for  Fuel — Renovating  Peat  Meadows — Use  of 
Peat  and  Muck  as  Fertilizers  —  Manufacturing  Poudrette 
from  Poultry  Droppings,  &c,  &c. 

Upon  the  question  of  the  value  of  peat  for  fuel  and  the  renovation 
of  peat  meadows,  Geo.  M.  Cleland,  of  Warren,  was  called  upon  to 
open  the  discussion.  Mr.  Cleland  has  a  large  peat  deposit  upon  his 
farm,  covering  a  number  of  acres,  and  he  is  trying  to  improve  the 
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land  and  get  it  into  shape  for  agricultural  purposes.  He  gave  it  as 
his  opinion  that  when  coal  could  be  purchased  for  $7  per  ton,  the  use 
of  peat  would  not  be  profitable.  In  other  words,  that  the  digging  and 
preparing  peat  for  market  would  not  pay.  In  his  own  case  he  thought 
the  peat  land  referred  to  could  be  more  profitably  employed  for 
meadow  than  to  dig  out  the  peat  for  fuel.  The  land,  however,  must 
be  properly  drained.  He  had  cut  a  ditch  round  sixty  acres  of  this  peat 
deposit  and  as  the  water  was  carried  off  the  earth  settled  down  about 
two  feet. 

Two  samples  of  this  peat  had  been  analyzed.  The  deposit  from 
one  bed  gave  thirty  per  cent  of  ash,  and  that  from  another  about 
nine  per  cent,  of  ash.  He  attributed  the  large  per  centage  of  ash  in 
these  specimens  to  a  quantity  of  sand  which  had  been  carried  on  to 
the  land  by  reason  of  its  having  been  overflowed.  He  had  applied 
this  deposit  to  the  adjoining  fields  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  their 
fertility,  and  with  the  most  marked  effect.  He  believed  that  peat 
could  be  used  successfully  as  a  fertilizer  for  crops. 

Mr.  Dorr,  of  Little  Falls,  spoke  of  the  excellent  result  which  he 
had  seen  from  applying  muck  and  peat  to  loamy  soils.  Very  large 
crops  were  grown  on  account  of  such  application. 

Mr.  Whitman  gave  a  description  of  a  very  useful  contrivance  for 
the  hen-roost  to  catch  the  droppings  of  poultry.  It  consisted  of  an 
inclined  plane  arranged  so  that  with  the  use  of  muck  and  plaster  the 
droppings  may  be  easily  manufactured  into  poudrette. 

Mr.  Stevens  said  he  had  experimented  with  poudrette  made  from 
hen  manure,  leached  ashes  and  plaster.  The  application  was  made 
upon  the  corn  crop,  and  with  no  appreciable  difference  in  the  crop 
from  another  piece  where  plaster  alone  was  applied. 

Soaking  Seed  Corn  in  Copperas  Water  to  Protect  against  Wire 
Worm — The  Corn  Grub — Crows  Pulling  Corn — Feeding  Cop- 
peras to  Cows,  for  Horn  Ail — Facts  in  Regard  to  its  Improving 
the  Health  of  Stock — Remedies  for  Lice  on  Cattle — The  Far- 
mer's Club,  Herkimer  County,  on  Patent  Rights — Swindlers 
Denounced — The  way  in  which  People  are  Humbugged — Facts 
and  Suggestions  Interesting  to  Farmers,  &c. 

Mr.  Cole,  of  Fairfield,  strongly  recommended  the  soaking  of  seed 
corn  in  copperas  water  previous  to  planting.  It  was  a  perfect  pro- 
tection against  the  wire  worm,  besides  the  copperas  acted  as  a  ferti- 
lizer or  stimulant,  inducing  a  vigorous  growth  of  the  young  plants. 
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It  was  no  protection  against  the  grub  or  corn  worm,  nor  did  it  pre 
vent  crows  from  pulling  corn  as  had  been  claimed  bj  some.  His 
usual  practice  was  to  dissolve  the  copperas  in  boiling  water,  adding 
immediately  the  seed  corn  and  allowing  it  to  soak,  say  two  or  three 
hours.  He  was  accustomed  to  take  the  seed,  while  being  steeped, 
into  the  field  at  the  time  of  planting. 

Hon.  Harris  Lewis,  of  Schuyler,  said  he  had  found  corn  soaked  in 
copperas  water  a  protection  against  crows.  The  copperas  did  not 
prevent  the  grub  cutting  off  the  corn  as  it  came  up.  The  grub  was 
a  tough  customer  to  deal  with  ;  had  applied  lime  and  ashes  to  the 
corn  hills,  and  the  grub  made  its  way  through  it  without  being  the 
least  affected  thereby,  and  then  cut  off  the  plants. 

Giving  Coppeeas  to  Cows  for  Horn  Ail. 

Mr.  Cole  said  he  had  found  powdered  copperas  an  excellent  tonic 
for  cows  that  were  ailing.  It  was  a  capital  remedy  for  animals 
affected  with  horn  ail;  had  used  it  quite  extensively  in  his  herd,  the 
usual  dose  being  a  teaspoonful  given  every  other  morning  for  several 
days.  He  spoke  of  a  recent  case  wdiere  a  cow  was  very  sick  and  was 
like  to  die,  which  had  been  cured  by  giving  copperas  as  above  indi- 
cated. 

Mr.  Willard  said  that  preparations  of  iron  were  in  common  use 
among  medical  men  for  giving  tone  and  strength  to  the  system. 
Some  veterinarians  had  prescribed,  in  their  practice,  copperas  (sulphate 
of  iron)  both  for  horses  and  cows  as  a  promoter  of  condition  or  for 
strengthening  and  invigorating  the  system  where  animals  were  in  low 
flesh  or  had  been  weakened  by  disease.  Some  had  objected  to  the 
use  of  copperas  as  injurious  to  the  stomach  and  teeth.  Could  not  say 
whether  there  was  anything  in  this  objection.  He  reminded  the 
club  that  sulphate  of  iron  in  connection  with  gentian  root  was  recom- 
mended by  Professor  McClure,  of  Philadelphia,  for  the  trouble  which 
has  been  afflicting  our  herds  for  several  years  past.  The  theory  of 
Professor  McClure  was  that  there  was  a  general  debility  of  the  system 
among  cows  liable  to  this  trouble,  that  the  iron  and  gentian  root  was 
a  powerful  tonic,  adding  richness  to  the  blood,  strengthening  the 
mucous  surfaces  and  imparting  health  and  strength  to  the  whole  sys- 
tem. Doubtless  sulphate  of  iron  given  to  cows  that  were  debilitated 
or  in  a  weakened  condition,  might  as  Mr.  Cole  remarked,  operate  as 
a  tonic  and  give  strength  to  the  system.  He  was  not  able  to  say  from 
any  experience  whether  the  objection  referred  to  concerning  its  bad  effect 
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on  the  teeth  or  stomach  was  valid  or  otherwise.  Had  administered 
sulphate  of  iron  to  cows  in  his  own  dairy  and  had  not  observed  any- 
bad  effect  from  its  use.  On  the  contrary  he  thought  its  administra- 
tion had  been  beneficial.  Questions  of  this  kind  however  belonged 
rather  to  medical  men  than  to  the  ordinary  farmer.  The  latter 
would  not  be  apt  to  notice  the  bad  effects  referred  to  unless  they 
made  their  appearance  immediately  or  soon  after  the  use  of  the  medi- 
cine. 

Tobacco  Smoke  for  Lice. 

To  the  question  as  to  some  remedy  for  destroying  lice  on  cattle, 
Mr.  Whitman  recommended  tobacco  smoke  as  simple,  easily  applied, 
and  effective.  It  had  the  merit  of  not  injuring  the  animal,  which 
could  not  be  said  of  some  other  remedies  he  had  heard  recommended. 
He  described  the  apparatus  which  he  used  for  this  purpose.  It  was 
of  tin,  something  like  an  old  fashioned  sausage  staffer.  The  tobacco 
was  placed  in  the  large  end,  and  there  was  a  perforated  cover  to  hold 
it  in  place.  The  tobacco  being  fired,  by  applying  the  mouth  to  the 
small  end  of  the  apparatus  or  tube  the  smoke  could  be  blown  into 
the  hair,  filling  it  completely.  The  lice  were  unable  to  live  under 
this  treatment.  He  thought  the  same  result  would  be  effective  if  it 
was  practicable  to  drive  the  cattle  to  some  of  our  modern  saloons, 
reeking  with  tobacco  smoke  and  whisky.  In  that  case  the  lice  would 
get  a  double  dose,  and  be  killed  off  very  rapidly.  Mr.  Cole,  of  Fair- 
field, uses  plaster  (powdered  gypsum)  for  killing  lice  on  calves.  The 
plaster  is  dusted  into  the  hair  and  had  always  proved  effective. 

Mr.  Willard  spoke  of  a  preparation  of  carbolic  acid  as  very  destruc- 
tive to  all  insect  life,  while  it  was  harmless  to  persons  and  animals. 
In  England  this  material  is  coming  largely  into  use  for  sheep-dips. 

Patent  Rights,  and  the  way  Farmers  are  Humbugged. 
The  regular  question  now  before  the  club  being  in  order,  viz. : 
"  Patent  rights,  and  the  mode  of  introducing  them  to  the  public," 
Mr.  Whitman  was  called  upon  to  open  the  discussion.  He  com- 
menced by  referring  to  a  recent  report  emanating  from  the  patent 
office,  in  which  a  very  large  number  of  new  patents  had  been  entered 
and  registered.  As  he  did  not  have  the  statement  with  him,  he 
could  not  give  the  precise  number,  but  he  thought  it  was  something 
like  2,000  for  two  months.  He  was  inclined  to  think  that  the  patent 
office  department  is  becoming  very  careless  about  examining  models 
and  new  inventions.     It  had  come  to  such  a  pass  that  almost  any- 
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thing  could  be  patented  if  the  patentee  was  willing  to  pay  liberally 
for  it,  no  matter  whether  it  had  any  utility  or  not,  or  whether  it 
covered  ground  occupied  by  former  inventions  patented.  There  is 
so  much  looseness  in  these  matters  that  the  country  is  perfectly 
flooded  with  patents  of  no  utility  to  the  public.  Men  go  about 
hawking  these  worthless  inventions,  and  a  great  many  farmers  and 
others  are  swindled  out  of  their  money.  The  man  who  gets  up  a 
patent,  he  thought,  is  to  be  pitied  ;  if  it  is  useful,  some  one  is  trying  to  get 
it  away  from  him.  He  has  to  make  a  hard  light  before  he  can  get  it 
fairly  introduced  to  the  public ;  and  generally  the  inventor  does  not 
obtain  the  remuneration  expected. 

There  is  a  class  of  men  who  manage  by  "  hook  or  crook  "  to  get 
hold  of  everything  that  they  think  can  be  made  to  sell,  and  if  it  is 
too  worthless  to  sell  on  its  own  merits,  these  men  manage  in  some 
way  to  force  it  forward  by  gulling  the  community.  In  this  way  hon- 
est persons  are  deceived  and  imposed  upon.  It  is  the  class  of  men 
who  peddle  worthless  patent  rights  that  this  question  before  the  club 
to-day  is  particularly  after.  It  is  to  warn  farmers  against  them,  to 
caution  them  against  being  swindled  by  false  prospects,  magnified  so 
that  they  appear  to  be  real.  He  could  name  communities  that  had 
made  a  loss  of  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars.  Some  of  the  parties 
humbugged  can  afford  to  lose  their  money  for  dear  bought  experience. 
Others  are  poor  and  can  ill  afford  to  see  their  hard  earnings  thrown 
away  in  this  manner.  The  individual  rights  peddled  through  the 
country  are  too  numerous  to  mention,  and  it  would  be  an  interesting 
exhibit,  could  all  the  various  schemes  and  inducements  put  forth  be 
set  before  the  public.  He  spoke  of  a  certain  sulky  rake  that  had 
been  hawked  through  the  country,  and  compared  it  with  "  a  big 
shave."  The  model  only  was  shown.  Men  were  induced  to  give 
their  notes  for  stock  in  this  concern,  because  there  was  a  warrantee 
on  the  back  of  the  note  to  the  effect  that  no  money  on  the  note  was 
to  be  paid  unless  a  considerable  sum  should  be  realized  out  of  said 
stock.  The  note  and  warrantee  were  on  separate  pieces  of  paper, 
the  edges  only  pasted  together  so  as  to  be  easily  detached.  The  war- 
rantee was  detached  and  the  note  sold  and  had  to  be  paid. 

Then  there  was  the  lightning-rod  operator,  and  the  churn  vender, 
both  great  swindles. 

There  were  a  great  many  men  going  about  selling  rights  or  inven- 
tions that  they  knew  to  be  worthless.  The  most  successful  operators 
sell  their  rights  to  clubs.     They  go  to  a  man  who  has  influence  and 
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ask  him  to  lend  his  name  and  note ;  he  is  not  to  be  called  upon  for 
any  money,  and  they  pay  him  well  to  act  as  a  "  stool  pigeon."  Other 
men  are  thus  drawn  in  under  the  impression  that  it  is  a  paying  affair 
which  is  going  to  net  them  a  good  deal  of  money. 

Mr.  Whitman  then  gave  his  experience.  He  had  been  prevailed 
upon  to  invest  in  a  sub-soil  attachment.  The  operators  came  round 
showing  him  the  names  of  a  number  of  substantial  men  in  the  town 
who  had  taken  stock  in  this  concern.  Only  one  more  name  was 
needed  to  make  up  the  requisite  amount,  and  the  operator  was  in  a 
hurry  to  leave  for  other  parts  and  on  this  account  would  sell  him  the 
stock  cheaper.  He  purchased,  and  found  the  sub-soil  attachment  a 
dead  letter ;  nothing  came  of  it,  and  the  stockholders  felt  ashamed  of 
the  affair  and  kept  quiet.  He  spoke  of  a  man  who  had  assured  him 
that  $100,000  had  been  taken  out  of  one  town  for  this  attachment, 
and  that  there  were  not  ten  attachments  in  use  in  the  State.  Mr.  W. 
said  he  liked  the  remarks  made  by  Gen.  Patrick,  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  State  Society,  on  this  subject.  The  speaker  said  he  did 
not  complain  of  people  getting  patent  rights  for  real  improvements 
and  useful  implements,  but  against  those  who  sell  what  they  know  to 
be  worthless. 

Hon.  Josiah  Shull,  of  Mohawk,  said  he  had  had  some  experience 
during  the  past  few  days  that  had  taught  him  a  lesson.  By  some 
means,  he  hardly  knew  how,  he  had  been  induced  to  purchase  stock 
in  a  hay -loader  patent.  He  described  the  machine,  which  consisted  of 
a  crane,  swinging  out  from  the  wagon,  on  which  the  fork  is  operated 
by  a  horse  and  rope,  raising  the  hay  from  the  cock  and  swinging  it 
back  on  the  wagon.  He  said  there  was  no  defect  in  the  principle, 
but  after  he  began  to  think  seriously  of  it,  the  question  occurred 
whether,  after  all,  there  was  anything  to  be  gained.  Looking  the 
matter  all  over,  he  found  there  was  no  saving  of  labor  between  the 
machine  and  pitching  by  hand,  and  hence,  he  did  not  consider  the 
machine  of  any  account.  He  had  become  a  stock-holder  in  the 
company,  but  as  to  the  machine,  he  would  not  give  four  .cents  for  it 
for  any  practical  use.  He  had  been  induced  to  invest  in  this  stock, 
without  fully  considering  its  value,  from  seeing  some  of  our  best 
farmers'  names  on  the  roll,  such  men  as  Ezekiel  Spencer,  president 
Herkimer  County  Agricultural  Society ;  Mr.  Countryman,  Mr.  Eyse- 
man  and  others.  After  looking  over  the  matter  in  its  true  light,  he  went 
to  the  vendor  of  the  patent  and  bought  his  note  back  for  forty  dollars, 
but  the  man  would  not  erase  his  [Shull's]  name  from  the  books, 
although  urgently  requested  to  do  so. 
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Mr.  "Whitman  thought  that  this  club  could  not  afford  to  recommend 
any  machine  or  patent  right  until  after  fully  testing  its  practical 
usefulness.  He  said  when  we  as  a  club  recommend  an  article  it 
should  be  a  guarantee  to  the  public  that  it  is  useful  and  a  benefit  to 
the  community. 

Mr.  Lewis  offered  a  resolution  embodying  this  sentiment,  which 
was  for  the  present  laid  on  the  table.  Mr.  Willard  spoke  of  the  rapid 
march  of  invention  and  the  benefit  derived  by  farmers  from  labor 
saving  implements.  Bad  men  were  found  in  every  profession  and 
calling  in  life.  It  was  well  to  guard  the  public  against  swindlers  and 
unprincipled  men,  but  in  doing  so  we  should  be  careful  not  to  cast 
suspicion  upon  those  things  that  are  really  useful  and  thus  prevent 
their  introduction.  One  great  drawback  to  American  farming  was 
the  high  cost  of  labor.  If  we  can  apply  machinery  to  the  farm  so  a3 
to  save  or  cheapen  labor  it  was  a  grand  desideratum.  We  can  not 
go  back  again  to  the  scythe  and  fork  for  cutting  and  curing  grass,  but 
because  Ave  have  excellent  machines  for  mowing  and  spreading  grass, 
and  so  through  various  departments  of  farm  work,  we  must  not  con- 
clude that  these  machines  have  been  brought  to  perfection.  Improve- 
ments are  constantly  being  made,  and  some  are  so  great  that  the 
machine  that  was  regarded  almost  perfect  five  or  eight  years  ago,  it 
may  not  now  be  good  economy  to  use.  If  one  machine  will  do  better 
work  than  another  and  accomplish  so  much  more  in  a  day  as  to  make 
a  saving  in  the  cost  of  labor  of  one  or  two  men's  work,  it  will  be 
often  better  to  purchase  the  new  and  throw  the  old  aside,  because 
the  saving  of  $5  a  day,  when  there  is  much  work  to  be  done,  will  pay 
for  the  usual  run  of  machines  the  first  season.  For  his  part  he  was 
glad  to  see  inventors  active,  and  believed  it  good  policy  to  stimulate 
this  class  in  their  efforts  to  bring  out  useful  inventions.  He  said  no 
doubt  farmers  and  others  were  often  imposed  upon,  but  if  farmers 
would  read  the  papers  and  take  pains  to  inform  themselves  they 
would  not  be  so  easily  deceived.  We  have  had  implement  trials 
conducted  by  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society,  where  the 
most  competent  men  in  the  land  were  employed  to  decide  upon  the 
merits  of  the  various  machines — mowers,  reapers,  rakes,  plows,  drags, 
cultivators,  and  in  fact  all  classes  of  farm  machines.  Elaborate  reports 
had  been  made  of  these  trials,  and  were  available  to  every  farmer  who 
cares  to  examine  them.  If  a  man  wants  the  best  implement  he  ought 
to  be  willing  to  inquire  into  its  merits  from  disinterested  parties  who 
are  competent  to  make  up  an  opinion  and  have  passed  upon  it. 
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To-day  the  New  England  Agricultural  Society  are  holding  a  trial  of 
plows  similar  to  that  of  our  own  State  Society  at  Utica  last  year. 

It  was  well  to  discuss  these  questions  before  farmers'  clubs,  and  he 
thought  it  a  duty  of  these  clubs  to  make  a  trial  of  new  machines.  If 
hawkers  come  about  asking  farmers  to  invest  in  stock  for  patent 
rights,  they  should  be  referred  to  the  farmers'  club  in  their  town  or 
county ;  compel  the  operator  to  come  before  these  bodies  and  show 
his  hand,  and  let  there  be  a  rigid  examination  of  his  machine. 

Hon.  Win.  I.  Skinner  said  he  was  in  favor  of  improvement,  and 
thought  no  impediment  should  be  thrown  in  the  way  of  useful  and 
wTorthy  inventions.  He  favored  the  idea  of  a  rigid  examination  and 
trial  of  all  implements  brought  before  the  club,  by  a  competent 
committee.  The  committee  should  report  to  the  club,  and  the  club 
should  not  pass  upon  the  merits  of  a  machine,  in  the  way  of  recom- 
mending it,  unless  it  should  prove  beyond  all  doubt,  worthy  and 
useful.  No  farmer  should  be  deceived  by  any  recommendation 
coming  from  this  club. 

Hon.  Harris  Lewis  was  in  favor  of  encouraging  inventions  of 
practical  utility,  and  thought  the  club  should  give  machines  and 
implements  a  fair  trial.  As  to  the  hay  loader,  referred  to  at  the 
early  part  of  the  discussion,  he  pronounced  it  one  of  the  greatest 
humbugs  in  the  country  or  age.  The  model  had  been  presented  to 
him,  and  it  appeared  to  work  very  well,  but  a  man  could  not  work 
a  full  sized  machine  in  that  way  and  pitch  as  much  hay  in  a  day  as  a 
cow  could  eat.  He  had  offered  the  operator  all  the  hay  he  could 
pitch  in  that  way  with  his  machine,  and  as  hay  was  worth  $20  per 
ton,  he  thought  the  offer  a  fair  one. 

Bent's  Milk  Agitator. 
A  committee  consisting  of  A.  L.  Johnson,  of  Schuyler,  and  Geo. 
M.  Cleland,  of  Warren,  were  appointed  at  a  former  meeting  to  report 
on  Bent's  milk  agitator,  exhibited  by  J.  B.  Harris,  of  Antwerp, 
Jefferson  county.  The  committee  reported  to  the  club  that  they 
believe  it  to  be  very  useful  to  those  engaged  in  making  cheese,  that 
it  moves  all  the  milk  in  a  vat  completely  and  carefully.  That  the 
construction  is  simple  and  not  liable  to  get  out  of  order.  It  is  easily 
regulated  and  there  is  no  rubbing  or  raking  of  the  agitator  on  the 
bottom  of  the  vat,  but  it  always  floats  at  the  proper  depth.  One  of 
the  committee  adds  in  the  report  that  he  had  seen  the  agitator  in 
operation  at  the  Frankfort  factory,  and  that  it  gives  all  the  motion 
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necessary  to  cool  the  milk  or  prevent  the  cream  from  rising.  After 
giving  a  description  of  its  operation,  the  committee  conclude  by 
recommending  it  to  the  favorable  notice  of  private  dairies  and 
factories. 

Hon.  Josiah  Shull,  on  the  part  of  the  committee,  for  testing  Rand- 
all's seed  sower  and  sulky  harrow,  stated  that  the  committee  would 
test  this  machine  in  September  next,  at  the  time  of  sowing  wheat. 

The  meeting  of  the  club  was  not  so  largely  attended  as  usual,  but 
the  discussion  was  animated  and  interesting. 

Preparing  the  Ground  for  Corn — Manuring,  Planting  and  Cul- 
ture of  the  Crop — Protecting  the  Young  Plants  Against 
Crows — An  Excellent  Compost — How  Large  Crops  are  Raised, 
<fec,  &c. 

The  subject  of  corn  planting  was  before  the  farmers'  club  of  Herki- 
mer county,  on  the  24th  of  April.  Mr.  Whitman  remarked  that  he 
had  more  trouble  to  get  his  corn  well  planted  than  with  any  other 
crop.  His  practice  is  to  manure  in  the  hill,  covering  the  manure 
with  earth  before  planting  the  corn.  He  took  great  care  in  planting 
that  no  stones  or  chips  should  cover  the  seed,  using  nothing  but  well 
pulverized  earth ;  prefers  the  manure  well  rotted  and  fine  before 
using  it  in  the  hill. 

Hon.  Harris  Lewis  referred  to  the  practice  of  soaking  the  seed  in  a 
solution  of  copperas;  regards  copperas  used  in  this  way  as  an  excel- 
lent fertilizer  for  the  young  plants,  besides  preventing  crows  from 
pulling  the  corn. 

Mr.  X.  A.  Willard  remarked  that  one  of  the  best  preventives 
against  crows  pulling  corn  that  he  ever  used  was  sulphur.  We  take 
flour  of  sulphur  and  mix  it  with  grease,  then  smear  rags  with  the 
mixture,  and  hang  upon  poles  or  sticks  in  various  parts  of  the  field. 
The  crow  has  a  very  keen  scent,  and  sulphur  is  either  disagreeable  to 
his  olfactories  or  it  awakens  fears  that  some  trap  is  laid  for  his  des- 
truction. Whatever  the  cause  may  be,  he  avoids  fields  thus  treated. 
Crows  are  sometimes  very  troublesome  in  cornfields,  especially  if  the 
plantation  is  located  near  or  adjoining  wood  lands.  We  have  had 
large  patches  of  corn  pulled  by  crows  notwithstanding  precaution 
had  been  taken  to  string  the  field  with  twine  and  erect  figures  or 
"  scarecrows."  On  replanting,  the  sulphur  was  tried,  and  with  per- 
fect success.  We  know  of  no  means  so  cheap  and  at  the  same  time 
so  effectual  and  easy  of  adoption  as  sulphur  used  in  the  way  sug- 
gested. 
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Some  people  talk  about  the  crow  as  a  very  much  abused  bird,  that 
lie  does  not  pull  corn  for  the  purpose  of  feeding  upon  it,  or  for  mis- 
chief, but  that  he  is  in  search  of  the  corn  grub,  attacking  only  those 
hills  infested  with  this  pest  ;  that  he,  therefore,  is  a  benefit  to  the 
farmer,  ridding  the  ground  from  worms  that  would  prove  quite  as 
prejudicial  to  the  crop,  and  even  more  so  than  the  hills  destroyed  in 
scratching  out  the  grub.  There  is  much  truth  in  the  statement,  and 
we  are  not  disposed  to  make  such  a  wholesale  onslaught  upon  the 
crow  as  farmers  generally  are  disposed  to  do.  But  while  we  are  will- 
ing to  admit  that  the  crow  destroys  a  vast  number  of  insects,  mice, 
&c,  we  are  well  satisfied  that  he  will  destroy  corn  also.  We  have 
no  doubt  that  a  good  deal  of  corn  pulling  by  these  birds  is  done 
merely  in  the  spirit  of  imitation.  A  flock  of  crows  alight  upon  a 
cornfield,  some  of  the  birds  in  the  first  instance  fall  upon  the  hills 
infested  with  worms,  while  the  others,  seeing  their  companions  at 
work,  fall  to  and  do  likewise.  We  have  frequently  watched  crows  at 
work  in  cornfields,  and  their  operations  were  similar  to  what  we 
have  described. 

In  regard  to  manuring  corn  in  the  hill,  Mr.  Whitman  said  caution 
should  be  had  in  applying  concentrated  manures  directly  upon  the 
seed ;  had  used  hen  manure  and  ashes,  and  when  the  roots  of  the  corn 
came  in  contact  with  the  manure  they  were  killed,  and  the  crop 
much  injured. 

Mr.  Wilson  referred  to  the  experience  of  a  Mr.  Elward,  who  was 
accustomed  to  use  a  mixture  of  salt,  lime,  ashes  and  plaster,  equal 
quantities  of  each,  as  a  top  dressing  for  corn,  and  with  decided 
success,  the  crop  was  very  excellent.  That  gypsum  couhl  be  used 
with  good  results  upon  corn  was  proved  from  applying  it  to  hills 
separately,  and  it  always  showed  the  effects. 

Mr.  Lewis  recommended  a  compost,  which,  he  said,  was  an  excellent 
fertilizer  for  corn,  to  be  applied  in  the  hill.  It  consisted  of  hen 
manure  and  muck,  mixed  together  in  the  proportion  of  one  bushel  of 
the  former  to  four  of  the  latter.  If  the  hen  droppings  are  in  a  moist 
state,  the  mixture  should  be  used  immediately  after  composting,  as 
decomposition  then  is  more  active,  and  the  ammonia  is  set  free  and 
liable  to  escape.  He  deprecated  the  mixture  of  ashes  and  lime  with 
any  kind  of  animal  manures,  as  the  ammonia  was  set  free,  and  the 
manure  in  consequence  very  much  depreciated.  Ashes  and  lime  may 
be  advantageously  mixed  with  muck,  making  a  good  fertilizer.  Lime 
or  ashes  applied  as  a  top  dressing  on  muck  land,  had  been  used  with 
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the  best  results.     Plaster  could  be  used  to  good  purpose  with  manures, 
as  its  effect  was  to  retain  and  fix  the  ammonia. 

In  regard  to  the  increased  product  of  the  crop  by  using  hen  manure 
and  muck  as  above  recommended,  Mr.  Lewis  said  he  believed  the 
increase  alone  of  the  crop  would  be  sufficient  to  keep  his  hens  in  food 
during  the  year,  that  is  the  droppings  from  each  hen  during  the  year 
would  produce  above  an  ordinary  crop,  all  the  food  she  would 
consume. 

Mr.  Whitman  thought  that  all  barn  yard  manure  should  be  incor- 
porated with  the  soil  in  order  to  be  of  the  greatest  benefit. 

Mr.  Lewis  would  prefer  sod  land  for  corn,  the  land  to  be  manured 
after  plowing.  He  would  plow  well  and  thoroughly  pulverize  before 
planting,  the  manure  to  be  well  incorporated  with  the  soil.  In 
planting  corn  the  hills  should  be  four  feet  apart  each  way  and  four 
grains  to  a  hill ;  the  grains  should  not  be  scattered  but  near  together. 
He  had  raised  at  the  rate  of  ninety  bushels  to  the  acre  by  applying 
muck  and  hen  manure. 

There  are  various  plans  recommended  for  growing  large  crops  of 
corn,  but  the  great  secret,  if  there  be  a  secret  in  the  matter,  is  fertile 
land  and  abundance  of  manure  and  clean  culture.  In  our  own 
experience,  our  largest  crops  have  been  grown  on  sod,  manured  with 
green  manure  in  the  spring  and  then  plowed.  Upon  our  Utica  slate 
lands,  by  manuring  as  above,  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  cart  loads  per  acre, 
in  an  average  good  year  we  have  grown  more  than  ninety  bushels  of 
corn  to  the  acre.  Our  practice  has  been  to  turn  over  old  meadows 
that  have  Iain  ten  or  a  dozen  years  in  grass,  and  we  scarcely  ever  fail 
to  get  a  large  yield  when  treating  the  land  with  manure  as  above 
indicated.  The  largest  crop  we  ever  greAV  upon  sod  was  where  the 
land  was  subsoiled  at  the  time  of  plowing  in  spring,  just  before 
planting. 

Cutting  and  Cueing  the  Grass  Crop — The  Value  of  Eaely  Cut 
Geass  foe  Milch  Cows,  and  foe  making  Beef — Mowing  Grass 
when  the  dew  is  off  Recommended — Stoeing  Hay  in  the  Mow 
Geeen — Timothy  best  foe  Hoeses — Expeeiments  in  Feeding 
Stock,  &c,  &c. 

The  use  of  the  mowing  machine,  the  hay  tedder,  and  horse  fork 
has  done  away  with  a  large  share  of  the  hard  work  and  tediousness 
of  securing  the  hay  crop.  These  machines  by  the  expedition  in 
which  the  haying  may  be  forwarded,  not  only  save  money  and  man- 
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ual  labor,  but  enable  the  farmer  to  get  his  crops  into  the  barn  in 
much  better  condition  than  in  old  times.  Machinery  is  an  opposing 
force  to  the  elements.  With  machinery  it  is  possible  even  in  lowry, 
catching  weather,  to  make  hay  and  secure  it  in  good  order.  It  is 
true  hay  can  not  be  made  when  it  rains,  but  advantage  may  be  taken 
of  short  periods  of  sunny  weather  to  keep  the  hay  tedder  in  motion, 
and  thus  the  crop  secured  which  could  not  well  be  done  under  the 
old  system.  The  use  of  machines  has  induced  an  earlier  cutting  of 
grass,  which  of  itself  must  have  added  greatly  to  the  wealth  of  the 
country. 

The  farmers'  club  of  Herkimer  county  met  on  Friday,  June  12th, 
to  consider  the  question  of  the  best  time  for  cutting  grass  and  best 
method  of  curing  or  making  it  into  hay. 

Harris  Lewis,  of  Frankfort,  said  he  commenced  the  practice  seven 
years  ago  of  cutting  grass  early,  sufficient  to  keep  his  milch  cows  in 
feed  from  the  time  they  "  came  in  "  up  to  the  time  of  turning  to 
grass.  The  term,  early  cutting,  is  understood  differently  by  different 
persons.  Some  persons  would  call  grass  cut  early  if  it  was  cut  at  the 
time  of  its  maturity.  What  he  meant  by  early  cut  grass,  was  to  cut 
it  at  a  period  before  half  of  the  timothy  or  clover  heads  were  in 
blossom.  Has  been  his  practice,  when  the  weather  would  permit, 
and  the  grass  forward  enough,  to  cut  and  have  cured  and  in  the  barn, 
by  the  1st  of  July,  enough  grass  for  the  spring  feed  of  dairy  stock. 

Previous  to  the  time  mentioned,  seven  years  ago,  it  was  his  prac- 
tice to  let  grass  stand  until  it  had  matured  before  commencing  to  cut. 
The  consequence  was  that  that  portion  which  was  cut  last  was  nearly 
worthless.  Under  this  system  it  was  his  practice,  and  he  found  it 
necessary,  to  feed  stock  grain  during  the  spring  months  in  connection 
with  hay.  Since  cutting  his  grass  early,  had  found  this  early  cut 
hay,  if  properly  cured,  to  be  all  that  his  milch  cows  needed  in 
spring  to  keep  them  in  good  condition,  requiring  neither  grain  nor 
roots.  Milch  cows  fed  in  spring  upon  this  early  cut  hay,  give  milk 
nearly  of  equal  value,  both  as  to  quantity  and  quality,  with  that 
yielded  upon  grass.  The  droppings  had  all  the  appearance  of  those 
of  grass  fed  cows,  except  that  the  latter  contained  more  water.  As 
to  the  comparative  quantity  of  cream  in  the  milk,  no  difference 
could  be  detected  between  that  made  from  the  hay  and  that  from  the 
grass.  These  experiments  fully  convinced  him  that  for  feeding  milch 
cows  grass  should  be  cut  early.  Had  made  a  careful  estimate  of  the 
loss  on  hay  made  from  grass  standing  until  it  was  over-ripe.  The 
loss  would  run  from  one  dollar  to  five  dollars  per  ton. 
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He  believed  the  earlv  cut  grass  contained  the  elements  for  making 
beef  rapidly,  as  well  as  producing  milk  abundantly.  "Was  of  the 
opinion  that  grass  should  be  cut  as  soon  as  it  lodges.  Believes  that 
by  letting  it  stand  it  loses  in  quality  more  than  it  gains  in  growth. 
Then  there  was  another  point  of  vast  importance  to  the  farmer  quite 
too  often  overlooked  ;  the  effect  of  late  cutting  in  exhausting  meadow 
lands,  and  running  out  the  grass.  He  said  the  piece  of  meadow  from 
which  he  had  taken  his  early  cut  grass  had  produced  fourteen  crops 
in  seven  years,  or  at  the  rate  of  four  tons  annually  per  acre ;  and  yet 
the  land  is  in  as  good  heart  now  as  it  ever  was,  and  the  crop  this  year 
promises  to  be  as  large  as  any  previously  cut. 

To  the  inquiry  from  Mr.  Brown,  of  Fairfield,  in  regard  to  the 
quantity  of  manures,  if  any,  which  had  been  applied  to  the  soil,  Mr. 
Lewis  replied  that  the  meadow  In  question  had  been  top-dressed  four 
times  during  the  seven  years.  The  top-dressings  each  time  consisted 
of  solid  and  liquid  excrement  from  his  stock,  at  the  rate,  say,  of  fifteen 
cords  to  the  acre. 

In  reference  to  the  nutritive  value  of  over-ripe  grass,  he  believed 
that  timothy,  if  allowed  to  stand  until  the  seed  is  perfected,  is  of  no 
more  value  than  oaten  straw.  The  stalks  are  a  mere  mass  of  woody 
fibre ;  the  seed  of  course  contained  nutriment,  but  it  could  not  be 
retained,  since,  in  cutting  and  gathering,  the  larger  share  shelled  out 
and  was  distributed  over  the  ground.  Of  all  the  grasses,  he  had 
found  red  top  to  be  least  injured  by  standing  until  it  was  over-ripe. 

He  would  not  mow  grass  until  the  dew  was  off.  In  settled 
weather  hay  may  be  obtained  cheaper  and  of  better  quality  if  the 
mowing  is  done  in  the  afternoon.  If  the  sun  comes  out  hot,  and  the 
grass  is  much  wilted,  would  use  the  tedder  the  same  afternoon  and 
ted  the  grass  before  the  dew  falls.  Then,  if  the  weather  promised  to 
be  fair,  leave  it  till  the  dew  is  off  next  morning,  when  it  should  be 
turned  with  the  tedder,  and  in  the  afternoon  raked  and  put  in  the 
barn  ;  or,  if  not  dry  enough,  then  cock  it.  But  if  the  weather  on  the 
first  day  appears  unsettled,  the  hay,  arter  being  tedded  out,  should 
be  raked  and  cocked.  As  a  matter  o"  preference,  irrespective  of  cost, 
would  choose  that  the  hay  stand  over  night  in  cocks ;  but  when  labor 
is  scarce  and  dear,  the  plan  suggested  is,  on  the  whole,  best.  He 
docs  not  believe  in  over-drying  hay  in  the  field.  There  is  much  loss 
from  this  source.  In  storing  early  cut  hay,  it  is  often  put  in  the  barn 
quite  green.  Had  saved  all  his  corn  stalks  grown  last  year  for  the 
purpose  of  mingling  with  early  cut  hay  in  the  mow.     His  method  ifl 
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to  make  a  layer  of  hay  two  feet  deep  in  the  mow,  and  then  throw 
over  a  layer  of  stalks  in  the  bundle,  and  so  alternately  until  the  mow 
is  filled.  Straw  answers  the  same  purpose  as  the  stalks.  Never  had 
any  hay  spoil  on  the  ontside  of  the  mow,  and  have  usually  stored  it 
much  greener  than  commonly  practiced  by  his  neighbors.  Four 
years  ago,  the  day  he  finished  haying  was  cloudy,  and  the  hay  out  in 
the  field  did  not  dry  any.  Commenced  drawing  it  very  green ;  put 
twelve  loads  into  the  mow  together.  Two  months  after  went  out 
and  examined  the  mow,  and  found  toad  stools  growing  on  top  of 
the  hay.  When  the  hay  come  to  be  used,  after  throwing  off  six 
inches  from  the  top,  found  the  balance  of  a  bright  green  color,  and 
in  beautiful  condition.  Never  had  any  better  hay  than  that  lot ;  and 
this  satisfied  him  that  hay  may  be  put  in  the  mow  very  green  if  it  is 
stowed  away  in  considerable  quantities  in  a  body  or  together.  The 
moisture  rises  to  the  top,  and  does  no  injury  except  on  the  surface. 

Mr.  Boswell  Brown,  of  Fairfield,  agreed  with  Mr.  L.  in  regard  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  mow  is  affected  by  moisture.  He  would 
close  all  the  doors,  and  not  allow  a  circulation  of  air  from  this  source 
through  the  barn. 

Mr.  Lewis  said  there  was  not  so  much  damage  resulting  from  early 
cut  hav  gettino;  wet  in  the  field  as  with  late  cuttings.  He  had  never 
tried  liming  hay  in  the  mow.  Lime  absorbs  a  great  amount  of  mois- 
ture, and  this,  he  supposed,  was  the  principal  benefit,  if  any,  from 
the  use  of  liming  hay  in  the  mow.  He  was  decidedly  opposed  to 
salting  hay  in  the  mow,  because  the  salt  will  absorb  moisture  from 
the  atmosphere  in  damp  weather,  and  again,  when  you  come  to  feed, 
your  stock  is  forced  to  eat  more  salt  than  they  need. 

Mr.  Brown  believed  there  was  advantage  in  using  salt  in  the  mow, 
especially  if  hay  was  storad  away  green.  The  effect  of  the  salt  was 
to  arrest  active  fermentation  and  heating.  There  was  less  weight  in 
early  cut  grass  than  there  would  be  if  the  grass  stood  longer  and 
became  more  matured.  It  was  a  question  whether  the  gain  in  nutri- 
tion would  equal  the  loss  in  weight.  For  feeding  horses,  he  would 
have  timothy  stand  until  the  seed  is  perfected.  Not  so  long  as  to 
have  the  seed  shell  out,  but  the  grass  should  be  much  more  mature 
than  the  stage  indicated  by  Mr.  Lewis.  For  milch  cows  he  believed 
the  early  cut  grass  was  best,  and  he  was  confident  it  would  yield 
most  milk.  Had  made  a  great  many  experiments  in  feeding  horses, 
and  found  that  timothy  cut  when  pretty  well  matured,  as  above 
described,  was  altogether  better  for  the  horse,  both  as  to  health  and 
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endurance.  Horses  fed  on  this  character  of  hay  alone,  would  do  nearly 
as  well  as  if  they  were  fed  on  early  cut  hay  and  grained.  Considers 
such  hay  for  horses  worth  double  early  cut  grass.  In  regard  to  the 
best  method  of  curing  hay,  the  expense  must  always  he  taken  into 
account.  He  would  cut  in  the  afternoon,  when  dry,  and  if  sufficiently 
wilted  on  top,  would  turn  it  before  the  dew  began  to  fall  in  the  even- 
ing. "Would  allow  it  to  lie  until  the  dew  is  off  the  next  clay,  and 
towards  noon  turn  it  over.  Then  let  it  ]ie  as  long  in  the  afternoon 
as  is  possible,  so  that  it  may  be  raked  before  dew  begins  to  fall.  Rake 
into  winrows,  and  leave  over  night,  if  the  weather  promises  to  be 
good,  otherwise  cock,  and  next  day  draw  in.  When  in  the  winrow, 
it  dries  without  wasting,  and  the  labor  of  cocking  is  avoided.  If  the 
upper  part  or  layer  of  grass  as  it  lies  in  the  field  is  dry,  and  the  under 
part  green,  it  may  be  often  cured  quite  rapidly  by  raking.  Thinks,  in 
former  years,  his  practice  was  to  dry  hay  too  much.  The  dust  in  hay, 
caused  by  heating  in  the  mow,  is  not  injurious  to  horned  cattle,  but 
quite  the  reverse  for  horses.  Believes  timothy  the  best  hay  for  horses ; 
would  not  feed  clover  to  horses  on  any  account.  His  practice  is  to 
select  clear  timothy,  whenever  it  can  be  found  in  meadows  during 
haying,  and  draw  such  to  the  horse  barn.  Prefers  a  rack  to  manger, 
for  feeding  horses  ;  would  have  a  manger  under  the  rack  to  catcli  the 
hay  and  prevent  waste.  There  should  be  an  opening  back  of  the  rack, 
so  that  the  dust  and  dirt  may  fall  to  the  floor,  when  it  is  drawn  from 
under  the  manger,  and  used  for  bedding.  No  good  horseman  will 
allow  a  horse  to  eat  from  a  manger  or  box  where  hay  accumulates 
from  day  to  day.  Such  places  soon  become  foul,  and  are  injurious 
to  the  health  of  the  horse,  inducing  heaves  and  other  disorders. 

In  regard  to  turning  horses  to  grass  in  the  spring,  would  let  them 
take  grass  gradually.  Turn  out  to  pasture  at  first  for  a  few  hours, 
and  at  night  stable  the  animals.  This  course  may  be  continued  for  a 
week,  and  then  turn  to  pasture  altogether.  It  is  very  prejudicial  to 
the  health  of  a  horse  to  pasture  him  a  few  days  and  then  put  him  a 
few  days  upon  hay,  and  so  alternately. 

Mr.  Kane,  of  Schuyler,  said  he  preferred  to  cut  hay  when  the  dew 
is  off.  If  the  weather  is  fine  would  let  it  wilt,  and  in  the  afternoon 
rake  and  cock.  The  next  day  if  weather  continues  good,  shake  out 
cocks,  say  about  9  a.  m.,  and  if  not  fit  to  go  to  the  barn  in  the  after- 
noon rake  and  cock  again.  Continue  this  operation  from  day  to  day 
until  ready  for  the  mow.  Mr.  Kane  said  it  was  more  labor  to  turn 
hay  with  the  fork,  by  hand,  than  to  rake  and  cock.     Farmers  could 
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hardly  afford,  in  these  times  of  high  prices  for  labor,  to  set  men  turn- 
ing hay  with  the  fork. 

The  practice  of  other  members  of  the  club  present  at  this  meeting 
does  not  differ  materially  from  that  detailed  above.  The  meeting 
was  not  as  large  as  usual,  but  nevertheless  was  one  of  considerable 
interest. 

Successful  trial  of  Implements  by  the  Farmers'  Club,  Herkimer 
Co. — The  attendance  of  Farmers  and  others — Condition  of  the 
Grounds — The  Implements  tested  and  Manner  of  Conducting 
the  Trial — A  more  Thorough  and  Satisfactory  test  to  Farmers 
than  was  had  at  the  State  Trial — Suggestions  in  Regard  to 
Implement  Trials  and  the  Benefits  Resulting  when  Properly 
Conducted,  &c.,  &c. 

One  of  the  most  practical  and  successful  implement  trials  came  off 
at  Herkimer,  on  Friday,  June  5,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Farmers' 
Club  of  Little  Falls. 

Judge  Graves  and  Sheriff  "Weatherwax,  the  committee  appointed 
by  the  club  to  select  grounds,  &c,  and  have  the  general  superinten- 
dence of  the  trial,  performed  their  duties  admirably.  Judge  Graves 
came  out  with  his  farmer  boots  on,  and,  in  turn,  tested  each  imple- 
ment with  his  own  hands,  and  some  one  said  he  came  off  the  grounds 
with  a  blister  or  two  started  upon  his  palms  ;  the  reward,  or  at  least 
the  evidence  of  toil.  But,  however  that  may  be,  we  are  able  to  vouch 
for  his  enthusiasm  and  apparent  delight  in  being  carried,  back  to  old 
times,  when  his  pleasure,  as  well  as  profit,  was  to  do  work  upon  the 
farm.  In  this  age  of  pretension,  of  gaudy  tinsel  and  sham,  it  argues 
wTell  that  the  lawyer  can  leave  his  desk  and  briefs,  and  turn  his 
influence  heartily  into  the  cause  of  improved  agriculture,  and  thus 
contribute  to  the  advancement  of  his  race. 

Perhaps  a  word  ought  to  be  said  here  in  reference  to  the  object  of 
this  trial  by  the  club.  It  was  inaugurated  solely  for  the  benefit  of 
farmers,  without  the  least  regard  to  any  interest  or  wish  of  manufac- 
turers or  inventors  of  implements.  The  club,  in  this  movement,  was 
actuated  by  a  similar  motive  that  induced  its  investigations  of  the 
cattle  disease  of  the  central  counties,  investigations  in  which  consid- 
erable time  and  money  were  spent  by  the  club  for  the  public  benefit ; 
and  when  the  public  shall  come  to  appreciate  properly  the  amount 
of  labor  contributed  in  various  ways,  without  selfish  aims  or  money 

[Ag.]  33 
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recompense,  to  the  club  as  a  body,  or  to  members  individually,  we 
believe  full  credit  will  be  given  to  the  institution,  in  having  accom- 
plished as  much  real  substantial  good  as  any  organization  of  the  kind 
in  this  country. 

When  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society  had  its  implement 
trial,  at  Utica,  last  year,  it  failed  to  test  at  least  one  class  of  imple- 
ments (cultivators),  in  growing  crops.  What  the  practical  farmer 
wants  is  to  have  the  various  implements  brought  together  and  worked 
in  the  crops.  It  is  not  sufficient  that  the  work  of  testing  be  entrusted 
to  a  dozen  men,  good  judges  and  otherwise,  as  the  case  happens  to  be, 
but  a  hundred  or  more  farmers  should  handle  the  implements,  com- 
paring the  merits  of  each  with  others,  at  the  same  time  and  upon  the 
same  field.  They  will  thus  be  enabled  to  make  up  a  tolerable  esti- 
mate of  each.  A  machine  may  do  good  work  in  one  kind  of  soil, 
which  is  not  adapted  to  ano'.her  kind.  Some  machines  that  do  good 
execution  are  un wieldly  or  difficult  of  management.  There  are  a 
great  many  things  of  this  character  about  machines  which  a  practical 
farmer  will  readily  discover,  but  which  persons  of  the  "  gentleman 
farmer"  stripe,  who  are  accustomed  to  make  up  their  opinion  by  see- 
ing the  work  done,  not  doing  it,  may  not  discover.  We  have  long 
since  ceased  to  regard  as  infallible  the  agricultural  recommendations 
of  that  class  of  men  who  are  above  holding  the  plow,  or  wTho  are  inex- 
perienced in  the  practice  of  agriculture.  We  have  been  grossly 
deceived  in  our  time  by  accepting  the  opinions  of  clever  men,  who 
lacked  practical  experience  in  farming.  Life  is  quite  too  short  to  be 
frittered  away  in  making  experiments  in  the  wrong  direction,  or  in 
exploding  wild  theories.  We  do  not  object  to  men  throwing  away 
money  at  farming  if  they  can  afford  it  and  take  pleasure  in  so  doing, 
but  the  generality  of  farmers  who  do  not  farm  for  the  mere  "  fun  of 
the  thing,"  but  to  lay  up  something  at  the  year's  end  out  of  their 
business,  do  not  care  to  be  led  astray  by  accepting  unsound  advice. 

The  Herkimer  County  Farmers'  Club  seeks  to  probe  the  truth  of 
things,  and  how  far  they  have  succeeded  in  this  undertaking,  our 
reports  of  discussions,  from  time  to  time,  must  bear  witness.  We 
do  not  claim  that  the  opinions  of  members,  as  expressed  in  the 
discussions,  are  always  sound  or  are  unexceptionable,  but  they  are 
honest  and  are  usually  a  record  of  practical  experience. 

When  the  subject  of  implements  for  cultivating  crops  was  up  for 
discussion,  many  of  the  members  thong] it  the  only  proper  way  to 
discuss  the  topic,  so  as  to  be  of  the  most  advantage,  was  to  have  the 
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machines  in  actual  working,  to  invite  farmers  to  come  together  and 
hold  the  discussion  on  the  field,  machine  in  hand.  Not  far  from  one 
hundred  farmers  and  others  v;ere  present  at  the  trial  on  Friday.  The 
grounds  selected  were  upon  the  Bellinger  flats,  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  village.  It  was  a  piece  of  sod  which  had  been  turned  over  and 
planted  to  potatoes.  The  land  was  in  tolerable  condition,  except 
being  filled  with  quack,  which,  together  with  unrotted  sod,  made  it 
a  severe  test  for  the  implements.  The  potato  plants  were  small  and 
the  hills  rather  near  together.  JSTot  flu*  from  this  large  field  in  potatoes 
was  another  upon  which  corn  had  been  grown  last  year.  It  had  not 
been  plowed  since  the  removal  of  the  crop  last  fall,  and  was  quite 
hard  and  tenacious  in  character.  This  ground  was  appropriated  to 
plows,  harrows  and  two-horse  cultivators. 

We  got  upon  the  place  of  trial  about  one  o'clock  p.  m.,  and  found 
the  machines  ready  for  operation.  The  Remington  Agricultural 
Works,  Ilion,  had  the  following :  Johnson's  cultivator,  Sayre's  horse 
hoe,  a  plain  horse  hoe,  several  shovel  plows,  double  and  single,  and 
a  one-horse  plow. 

Fords  &  Howe,  of  Oneonta,  Otsego  county,  were  represented  by 
Mr.  S.  S.  Whitman,  of  little  Falls,  with  their  excelsior  cultivator, 
a  two-horse  machine  on  wheels,  and  their  one-horse  thill  cultivator. 
Mr.  Whitman  also  showed  the  horse  hoe  of  Alden  &  Co.,  Auburn. 

J.  E.  Morgan,  of  Deerfield,  in  this  county  was  present  with  two 
of  his  improved  harrows. 

Thomas  Yarley,  of  Mohawk,  Herkimer  county,  had  upon  the 
grounds  Spink's  self-cleaning  coulter. 

These,  with  some  other  cultivators  of  common  make,  and  a  plow 
or  two,  comprised  the  leading  machines  for  working  the  ground. 
Mr.  A.  W.  Kellogg,  of  Pittsfield,  Massachusetts,  was  present,  show- 
ing Sherman's  monitor  corn  sheller,  and  made  a  much  more  favora- 
ble exhibition  than  in  the  trial  of  the  week  previous  which  we 
noticed.  So  far  as  we  could  judge  the  machine  created  a  favorable 
impression. 

There  was  also  on  exhibition  two  or  three  new  churns,  a  horse 
fork,  &c,  &c. 

Now  what  was  desired  in  this  trial  of  cultivating  crops  was  a 
machine  that  could  be  easily  handled  to  work  up  to  the  rows ;  that 
would  cut  out  the  weeds  and  quack  ;  that  would  pulverize  the  soil  to 
the  proper  depth,  and  leave  it  behind  the  machine  in  the  best  condition 
for  the  men  who  followed  with  hand  hoes.     It  is  not  our  purpose  to 
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go  into  a  minute  description  of  the  several  machines  and  their  mer- 
its, but  simply  to  refer  to  them  in  a  general  way,  giving  a  fair 
expression  of  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  those  present,  who,  with 
ourselves,  worked  the  implements  upon  the  grounds. 

The  double  shovel  plow  of  the  Remingtons  proved  a  complete 
failure.  It  could  not  be  guided  upon  the  grounds  selected,  every 
little  obstruction  throwing  the  machine  either  to  one  side  or  the 
other,  cutting  out  the  hills.  The  agent  of  the  agricultural  works 
stated  that  this  style  of  plow  was  made  for  the  prairie  soil  of  the 
west,  and  was  not  intended  for  the  great  majority  of  lands  in  central 
New  York.  The  Johnson  cultivator  proved  quite  a  favorite  with  all 
present ;  it  did  good  work  and  was  easily  managed.  The  peculiar 
form  of  the  teeth,  and  their  arrangement  upon  the  bars  is  such  that 
they  enter  the  ground  with  great  ease,  and  cut  out  everything  before 
them.  Sayres'  cultivator  is  a  good  machine,  and  may  possibly  do 
equally  as  good  execution.  When  first  put  in  operation  the  teeth 
were  not  properly  set.  It  was  not  tested  as  fully  as  the  other 
machines,  but  it  gave  a  favorable  impression  with  those  who  handled 
it,  of  its  capacity  to  do  good  work. 

Alden's  horse  hoe  fully  sustained  its  high  reputation.  It  is  a  thill 
machine,  wTith  sharp  steel  shovels,  very  light  and  easily  handled.  It 
shaves  the  quack  roots  without  mercy,  and  leaves  the  ground  in  high 
tilth. 

The  one  horse  thill  cultivator  of  Fords  &  Howe,  proved  a  great 
surprise  to  every  one  on  the  ground.  It  did  its  work  in  the  most 
perfect  manner,  and  its  simple  arrangement  for  regulating  depth  is 
an  important  feature.  The  teeth  are  diamond  shaped,  and  there  is  a 
wheel  in  front,  and  the  whole  construction  is  such  that  it  is  of  easy 
draft,  and  quite  easy  of  management  for  the  operator.  Another 
noticeable  feature  of  this  machine  is,  that  while  the  ground  is 
thoroughly  pulverized  at  any  required  depth,  it  does  not  pile  up  the 
earth  on  the  plants.  We  think  the  universal  expression  of  those  pre- 
sent was  that  this  is  a  capital  invention. 

In  passing  we  may  remark  that  the  somewhat  recent  application 
of  thills  to  cultivators  and  horse-hoes  must  be  regarded  as  a  decided 
improvement.  With  thills  the  machines  are  kept  steadier,  while  at 
the  end  of  the  row  the  labor  of  lifting  or  throwing  the  implement 
into  the  next  row  is  not  half  so  great  as  the  old  style  cultivators, 
while  there  is  much  less  danger  also  of  cutting  up  hills  from  the  sud- 
den starting  of  the  horse. 
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Many  of  the  old  farmers  present  we  noticed  had  a  great  many  good 
words  for  the  shovel  plow,  and  they  handled  them  on  the  ground 
with  evident  satisfaction ;  and  well  they  might,  for  the  agricultural 
works  of  Ilion  get  up  a  light,  sharp,  graceful  and  efficient  implement, 
"  quite  a  dandy,"  so  to  speak,  compared  with  the  coarse,  heavy,  dull, 
old  fashioned  shovel  plow,  common  among  farmers  ten  years  ago. 

About  three  o'clock  the  trial  of  the  plows,  the  two-horse  cultivator 
and  harrows,  came  next  on  the  lower  field.  Iso  better  place  could 
have  been  selected  for  testing  the  capacity  of  these  implements  for 
effective  work.  The  ground  was  hard,  marked  up  with  the  old  corn 
hills,  and  filled  with  weeds  and  quack.  Morgan  started  his  forty 
tooth  harrow  across  the  field ;  and  as  it  raked  through,  digging  up 
the  soil,  the*weeds  and  the  quack,  there  was  a  general  murmur  of 
applause  at  its  fine  execution.  We  heard  but  one  expression,  and 
that  of  unqualified  praise,  for  this  splendid  implement. 

Fords  &  Howe's  excelsior  cultivator  was  now  started,  and  was 
another  favorable  surprise  to  all  present.  Some  farmers  said  they  could 
not  have  believed  any  machine  of  this  character  capable  of  doing  such 
nice  work,  especially  on  such  a  soil,  had  they  not  seen  it  with  their 
own  eyes.  It  stood  the  test  before  a  crowd  of  practical  farmers; 
every  man  of  whom  looked  sharp  to  discover  a  flaw  in  its  working. 

We  can  notice  but  one  more  implement  in  this  trial,  and  that  is 
Spink's  self-cleaning  coulter. 

Mr.*  Yarley,  of  Mohawk,  the  manufacturer  of  this  coulter,  put  it 
on  the  worst  part  of  the  land,  full  of  weeds  and  stubble,  and  where  a 
coulter  would  have  clogged  at  every  rod.  It  did  its  work  perfectly ; 
the  weeds  and  stubble,  from  the  peculiar  construction  of  the  coulter, 
being  forced  up  along  the  edge  of  the  coulter,  conveyed  to  the  left 
over  the  top  of  the  blade,  where  they  lose  their  balance  and  fall  to 
the  ground,  and  are  covered  by  the  succeeding  furrow. 

This  coulter  we  regard  as  a  most  valuable  improvement,  and 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  farmer. 

We  have  referred,  from  time  to  time,  to  the  benefits  growing  out 
of  these  implement  trials.  If  they  could  be  inaugurated  by  everj 
farmer's  club  and  county  agricultural  society  in  the  State,  and  pro- 
perly conducted,  great  good  to  the  cause  of  improved  farming  would 
be  the  result.  To  make  them  subserve  the  right  purpose,  every 
farmer,  within  a  reasonable  distance  of  the  place  of  such  trials,  should 
be  present  and  assist  in  the  testing  of  implements.  In  this  way  the 
views  of  many  persons  are  reached,  not  only  in  regard  to  the  merits 
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of  implements,  but  the  manner  of  tilling  the  soil  and  the  culture  of 
crops.  Such  meetings  would  stimulate  farmers  to  improved  methods 
of  farming ;  and  some,  at  least,  would  learn  from  a  day's  lesson  what 
in  the  usual  course  of  their  farming  it  takes  years  to  acquire. 

We  do  not  believe  in  implement  trials,  "  cut  and  dried  "  to  suit  the 
views  of  parties  interested  in  the  sale  of  implements.  It  is  a  question 
of  some  weight,  whether  agricultural  societies  should  give  medals 
endorsing  this  or  that  machine  as  the  best,  on  the  recommendation 
of  three  men  under  the  name  of  judges.  If  the  judges  are  thoroughly 
competent  and  are  strictly  honest,  making  up  their  awards  without 
partiality  or  outside  influence,  it  is  all  right ;  but  how  often  is  it 
otherwise,  and  the  public  in  consequence  badly  humbugged  ? 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  looseness  in  the  way  in  which  awards  are 
made  at  fairs  which  needs  correction,  and  which  must  be  corrected  in 
some  way,  or  the  time  will  soon  come  when  all  awards  coming  from 
such  occasions  will  be  regarded  by  the  public  as  worthless. 

Fall  Feed  for  Milch  Cows — How  best  Secured — Turning  Stock 
upon  Meadows — Close  Cropping  Injurious — Its  effect  upon  Irri- 
gated Meadows — Is  Corn  Fodder  or  Clover  best  for  Soiling 
Milch  Cows  at  Pasture  in  Summer  and  Early  Autumn? — Mr. 
Blood's  Experiment  in  Soiling  on  the  Mohawk  Flats — Quan- 
tity of  Hay  cut  in  Herkimer  County — Manufacturing  of  Liquid 
Manure  for  Garden  Purposes,  &c. 

There  was  a  considerable  number  of  Herkimer  county  farmers  at 
the  Court  House,  Herkimer,  to  discuss  the  question  of  "How  to  pro- 
cure the  best  and  most  economical  fall  feed  for  milch  cows." 

This  was  the  first  meeting  of  the  Farmers'  Club  after  its  harvest 
vacation,  and  there  was  a  much  better  "  turn  out "  of  farmers  and 
others  than  was  expected.  Hon.  Josiah  Shull,  of  Mohawk,  opened 
the  discussion.  He  commenced  by  saying  that  the  fall  feed  on 
meadows  this  season  was  not  very  good,  especially  where  the  haying 
was  not  commenced  early. 

It  was  the  practice  among  most  farmers  of  Herkimer  to  turn  stock 
into  meadows  to  feed  off  the  aftermath,  and  not  much  attention  was 
given  to  the  prevention  of  close  cropping.  When  the  aftermath  is 
depended  upon  for  carrying  through  the  stock  in  fall  pasturage, 
farmers  regard  the  pasturing  of  meadows  as  a  necessity.  The  cattle 
must  have  feed,  and  the  necessity  of  the  hour  must  be  attended  to, 
taking  the  chances  of  future  losses.     He  regarded  the  close  cropping 
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of  meadows  as  a  very  bad  practice.  The  roots  of  the  grass  were 
pulled  out  by  stock,  the  meadows  were  made  bare  and  exposed  to 
the  sun,  and  the  damage  did  not  end  here,  for  the  vitality  of  the 
grasses  was  so  weakened  that  they  were  ill  prepared  to  withstand 
the  frosts  and  cold  of  our  rigorous  winters.  Should  it  happen  that 
the  fall  of  snow  be  light,  or  it  be  swept  off  the  meadows,  leaving 
them  exposed,  the  injury  from  close  cropping  would  be  found  to  be 
serious.  The  cost  of  preparing  the  land  and  getting  it  into  a  good 
meadow  was  very  considerable.  It  sometimes  took  years  to  get  a 
meadow  into  high  condition,  so  that  it  would  yield  abundant  crops. 
A  good  meadow  was  one  that  could  be  depended  upon,  year  after 
year,  in  yielding  a  fair  crop,  say  two  tons  of  hay  to  the  acre.  If  you 
take  such  a  meadow  and  by  close  cropping  reduce  the  yield  for  the 
next  year  to  a  ton  per  acre,  the  damage  to  the  first  crop  is  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $10  per  acre,  but  this  is  not  all,  since  the  influence 
extends  over  other  years.  Perhaps  it  was  not  admissible  in  a  great 
dairy  region  like  this,  to  exclude  stock  entirely  from  meadows,  but 
cattle  should  not  be  turned  in  until  a  good,  vigorous  growth  of  grass 
had  become  established,  and  then  this  growth  should  be  only  par- 
tially fed  off.  He  would  not  object  to  feeding  meadows  in  this  way, 
though  some  had  contended  that  even  this  might  be  injurious.  But 
how  are  we  to  get  a  vigorous  and  heavy  growth  in  time  for  turning 
stock  upon  it,  so  as  to  secure  a  valuable  return  in  milk  ?  It  is  pre- 
sumed that  the  land  is  in  good  heart,  and  the  grass  in  good,  healthy 
condition.  Then  to  insure  this  vigorous  growth  of  aftermath,  the 
haying  must  be  commenced  early.  The  term  early  is  somewhat 
indefinite,  since  what  would  be  considered  early  by  one  farmer 
might  be  regarded  late  by  another.  Early  cuttings  in  this  sec- 
tion are  those  that  are  made  in  June.  It  is  true  we  sometimes  have 
abundant  fall  feed  on  meadows  from  late  cuttings,  but  in  that  case 
the  weather  has  been  extremely  favorable.  A  continuous  period  of 
warm  and  showery  weather  starts  the  aftermath  rapidly.  Such  a. 
condition  of  things  is  not  in  the  ordinary  or  general  course  imme- 
diately after  grass  is  cut,  and  farmers  have  no  right  to  base  cal- 
culations on  chances  of  this  character. 

If  meadows  are  cut  in  June  a  crop  of  clover  springs  up  early,  and 
if  left  to  head  out  before  cattle  are  turned  in,  some  of  the  heads  will 
afford  seed,  which,  scattered  over  the  ground,  operates  in  the  way  of 
re-seeding,  thus  keeping  the  meadow  at  its  full  production. 

Clover  cannot  be  grown  successfully  on  wet  soils.     Have  made 
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trial  of  it  on  such  soils,  but  it  failed.  As  to  cutting  the  aftermath  and 
feeding  it  green  in  the  way  of  soiling,  would  prefer  the  cattle  should 
graze  the  meadows. 

Pastures  begin  to  dry  up  about  the  last  of  July,  and  ordinarily  are 
poor  during  August.  Some  means  should  be  taken  to  provide  food 
for  stock  to  rheet  this  want.  In  seasons  of  drouth,  like  the  present, 
soiling  becomes  a  necessity,  if  any  profits  are  expected  from  the 
dairy.  Think  there  is  no  plant  so  well  adapted  for  soiling  as  corn 
fodder.  It  is  good  for  milk,  it  yields  an  immense  crop,  and  it  is  easily 
grown.  Have  now  been  feeding  corn  fodder  to  my  cows  for  five 
weeks  and  find  the  relief  given  to  pastures  enables  the  grass  to  spring 
up  and  get  a  good  start. 

Mr.  Lewis  thought  that  when  the  after-feed  of  meadows  was  not  fed 
off  mice  were  apt  to  work,  often  doing  much  damage  to  the  roots  of 
grasses.  Mr  Shull  did  not  regard  the  burrowing  of  mice  in  meadows 
of  much  account ;  had  not  experienced  any  loss  from  this  source  in 
the  next  year's  crop.  He  said,  rather  than  feed  off  meadows  short  in 
the  fall,  he  would  prefer  to  give  his  cattle  hay  if  there  was  lack  of 
pasturage.  Mr.  Lewis  thought  the  dry  weather  this  year  commenced 
a  month  earlier  than  usual.  Mr.  Shull  remarked  that  he  commenced 
feeding  corn  fodder  about  the  25th  of  July,  and  if  his  crop  held  out 
he  should  continue  to  feed  until  frost  came.  Lie  fed  a  little  hay  with 
the  fodder,  putting  the  hay  down  first  and  the  corn  fodder  on  top  of 
it.  This,  he  thought,  gave  the  best  result.  The  cattle,  after  eating 
the  corn,  eagerly  took  up  the  hay,  showing  conclusively  to  his  mind 
that  this  change  of  food  was  essential. 

Judge  Graves  stated  that  he  had  seen  a  statement  recommending 
the  preparation  of  ground  in  the  fall  to  be  sown  with  clover  for  the 
use  of  soiling  the  following  year.  It  was  said  that  this  plan  afforded 
more  feed  and  gave  better  results  than  the  corn  fodder.  He  would 
be  glad  to  know  whether  any  member  of  the  club  had  tried  it,  or  knew 
of  its  being  tried  \ 

Mr.  Lewis  did  not  think  the  clover  crop  would  turn  so  large  a 
quantity  as  corn,  though  it  was  possible  the  quality  of  the  food  might 
be  better.  The  proportion  of  corn  fodder  which  should  be  provided 
is  an  acre  for  every  ten  cows.  lie  would  feed  twice  a  day,  using  at 
each  feed  about  a  third  as  much  hay  as  corn  fodder,  and  feed  the 
*cows  all  they  would  eat. 

Judge  Earl  said  there  seemed  to  be  a  difference  of  opinion  among 
farmers  in  regard  to  pasturing  meadows  in  the  fall.     Some  thought 
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it  did  no  injury  to  the  meadows,  others  thought  it  injured  them  very 
much,  while  others  took  the  ground  that  if  the  after-feed  was  only 
partially  fed  off  it  was  beneficial,  or,  at  least,  not  injurious  to 
meadows.  Now  which  of  these  three  courses  was  the  right  one,  and 
which  was  it  advisable  to  adopt.  Some  of  the  speakers  had  stated 
that  close  cropping  was  very  injurious.  Why  was  not  partially 
cropping  partially  injurious  ?  He  was  rather  of  the  opinion,  from 
what  he  had  heard  here  to-day  and  from  what  he  had  read,  that  it 
would  be  better  to  keep  stock  off  meadow  lands  altogether  so  far  as 
the  meadows  were  concerned.  Mr.  Lewis  said  when  meadows 
were  only  partly  cropped  the  droppings  of  the  cattle  compensated 
for  the  forage  taken  off.  Sandy  or  gravelly  soil  would  bear  closer 
cropping  than  clay  soils. 

Mr.  Willard  stated  the  practice  of  farmers  along  the  Hudson  who 
shipped  their  hay  annually  to  the  city.  These  farmers  claimed  they 
could  keep  up  the  fertility  of  meadows,  and  get  a  fair  yield  year  after 
year  by  keeping  stock  off  the  land,  and  allowing  the  after-feed  to  rot 
on  the  ground.  The  droppings  of  cattle  at  pasture  enriched  the  land 
only  in  spots.  The  great  trouble  was  that  they  were  not  evenly 
distributed  over  the  surface,  and  much  of  it  often  was  left  where  it 
was  not  needed.  A  heavy  coat  of  clover  afte;math  if  left  to  rot  on 
the  ground,  must  have  considerable  value  as  a  manure,  but  whether 
sufficient  to  keep  up  the  fertility  of  the  land  where  the  crop  of  hay  is 
taken  off  year  after  vear  and  nothing  brought  back  to  the  land  seemed 
hardly  reasonable,  and  yet  men  experimenting  in  that  way  claim 
that  it  can  be  done.  Some  of  the  Genesee  wheat  growers  claim  that 
they  can  grow  wheat  and  keep  their  land  in  good  heart  simply  by 
growing  clover  and  turning  it  under.  This  is  a  favorite  wray  of 
manuring  in  some  parts  of  Western  New  York. 

Mr.  Christy  gave  an  instance  of  a  very  heavy  crop  of  broom  corn 
grown  on  the  flats  where  the  soil  had  been  prepared  by  turning 
under  clover  and  no  other  manures  used. 

Judge  Graves  instanced  a  poor,  almost  barren,  sandy  plain  near 
Albany  which  had  been  brought  to  a  high  state  of  fertility  by  turning 
under  grass  crops.  The  land  was  purchased  by  a  Mr.  Osborne, 
and  he  commenced  by  raising  spring  crops,  seeding  with  clover  and 
turning  the  stubble  and  clover  under  in  the  fall. 

Mr.  Shull  said  he  was  making  an  experiment  with  winter  rye  for  a 
similar  purpose.  The  land  had  been  planted  to  early  potatoes,  and 
as  soon  as  they  were  ta  en  off  it  was  plowed  and  sown  with  rye. 
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He  was  intending  to  turn  this  under,  and  he  believed  he  should  get 
a  good  result  from  it. 

Mr.  Gray  said  his  experience  in  feeding  off  the  after-feed  hardly 
agreed  with  that  of  some  present.  He  had  never  cropped  his  flats  so 
closely  as  last  fall,  and  yet  this  year  he  had  grown  upon  these  same 
flats  a  larger  crop  of  grass  than  ever  before,  and  the  after-feed  now 
was  very  abundant.  Upon  inquiry  it  was  found  that  Mr.  Gray's  flats 
were  annually  overflowed  by  the  river,  and  hence  it  was  stated  the 
comparison  of  such  lands,  annually  fertilized  by  river  deposit,  with 
uplands,  would  not  hold  good.  From  the  experience  of  those  owning 
flat  lands,  it  appears  that  meadows  receiving  an  annual  overflow  of 
the  Mohawk  are  improved  by  having  the  aftermath  fed  off. 

Judge  Earl  inquired  as  to  the  best  manner  of  starting  aftermath  in 
addition  to  early  mowing ;  whether  the  use  of  plaster  immediately 
after  the  hay  was  taken  off  was  advisable,  or,  indeed,  whether  any 
special  treatment  of  meadows  immediately  after  haying  would  be  of 
benefit. 

Mr.  Lewis  :  Plaster  would  be  beneficial  if  rain  followed  the  appli- 
cation. If  the  weather  continued  dry,  there  would  be  no  appreciable 
gain  from  sowing  plaster. 

Mr.  Lawton  would  haul  out  well  rotted  dung,  spread  it  evenly  on 
the  meadow,  and  brush  down  fine.  He  would  warrant  the  after-feed 
to  start  after  a  thorough  application  of  this  character. 

Mr.  Small,  of  Snell's  Bush,  said  he  found  no  difficulty  in  getting  a 
good  growth  of  after-feed  if  meadows  were  cut  early.  Upon  lands  in 
good  heart,  when  the  aftermath  was  heavy,  there  was  no  injury  to 
meadows  from  turning  in  stock,  and  feeding  judiciously.  Of  course 
the  meadows  should  not  be  close  cropped. 

Mr.  Lewis  said  there  was  such  a  great  variety  of  soil,  and  so  many 
circumstances  attending  this  question,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
make  any  absolute  rule.  Others,  however,  might  think  differently, 
and  he  would  like  to  have  the  sense  of  the  club  taken  on  the  question- 
Judge  Earl  offered  the  following : 

Resolved,  That  it  is  unwise  to  rely  entirely  upon  the  after-feed  of 
meadows  for  the  farm  stock  In  the  latter  part  of  summer  and  early 
autumn. 

He  said  that  for  uplands  he  was  in  favor  of  having  a  piece  of  land 
prepared  and  sowed  to  corn  for  fodder,  and  the  proportion  should  be 
at  least  one  acre  for  every  ten  cows.  There  could  scarcely  be  a  doubt 
as  to  the  bad  policy  of  relying  solely  on  this  after-feed  of  meadows  to 
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carry  stock  along.  He  knew  of  no  forage  plant  that  could  be  so 
easily  raised  as  corn  for  the  purpose  of  soiling  cattle;  it  was  good  for 
milk  and  good  to  keep  the  animal  in  condition,  and  he  doubted 
whether  there  was  any  other  plant  that  would  so  nearly  iill  all  the 
requirements  demanded  for  soiling  during  the  season  named. 

Judge  Graves  said  he  was  by  no  means  satisfied  that  corn  was  the 
best  plant  for  soiling  milch  cows.  He  doubted  whether  there  was 
any  better  milk  producing  food  than  good  grass,  and  he  was  not  in 
favor  of  this  club  endorsing  any  special  plant  or  any  special  theory 
without  it  had  been  proved  by  abundant  experiment.  He  referred 
again  to  the  practice  of  preparing  ground  in  the  fall  and  seeding 
with  clover. 

Judge  Earl  said  he  had  no  wish  that  the  club  should  endorse 
anything  but  facts.  The  farmers  of  Herkimer  had  had  long  experi- 
ence in  the  management  of  dairy  stock.  They  had  probably  devoted 
more  attention  to  this  branch  than  any  other  section  in  the  United 
States,  and  their  opinions  necessarily  carried  along  with  them  a 
measurable  weight  of  authority.  The  discussions  of  this  club  had 
been  frequently  quoted  as  authority,  and  they  deserved  consideration. 
A  people  that  has  carried  on  a  specialty  successfully  for  sixty  years, 
would  be  likely  to  get  some  notions  pretty  nearly  correct  in  principle. 

Mr.  Lewis  said  that  corn  fodder  had  this  advantage,  it  could  be 
sown  at  different  times  so  as  to  meet  the  wants  of  stock  at  different 
periods.  He  thought  the  different  sowings,  say  for  forty  cows,  should 
be  from  two  to  three  weeks  apart.  A  vote  being  taken  on  the 
resolution,  it  was  carried. 

Quantity  of  Hay  cut  in  the  County. 

To  the  question  of  what  the  increase  of  the  hay  crop  is  this  year 
over  the  crop  last  year,  many  estimated  it  at  a  quarter  more  in  the 
county.  Mr.  Lawton,  who  had  been  in  nearly  every  town  during  the 
hay  harvest,  said  he  did  not  think  there  was  much  increase  over  last 
year,  taking  the  whole  county  together.  Some  towns  did  not  cut  a 
pound  more  hay  than  they  did  last  year,  if  as  much.  These  towns 
are  Schuyler,  Norway,  Russia,  and  Newport.  Mr.  Myers  estimates 
the  crop  in  the  vicinity  of  Mohawk  one-fourth  more  than  last 
year.  Mr.  Small  makes  the  same  estimate  for  Small's  Bush.  Sheriff 
Weather  wax  stated  that  upon  his  farm  of  fifty  acres  of  meadow  the 
increase  this  year  has  been  thirty  tons. 
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An  Experiment  in  Soiling  Milch  Cows. 

Mr.  Blood,  who  has  a  farm  of  one  hundred  acres,  flats,  near 
Herkimer  village,  gave  some  account  of  his  soiling  operations  the 
present  year.  His  dairy  consists  of  twenty-two  cows.  He  fed  hay 
and  grain  up  to  about  the  12th  of  May.  Then  he  commenced  cutting 
the  early  clover  and  feeding  them  upon  it  in  the  stable ;  fed  three 
times  a  day.  The  cows  were  kept  in  a  three  acre  lot,  and  were 
allowed  to  run  at  large  here,  except  at  the  time  of  feeding — morning, 
noon,  and  night.  The  quantity  of  land  mowed  over  for  feeding  the 
cows  was  seven  acres.  This  kept  them  in  feed  until  the  15th  of  July. 
Commenced  cutting  grass  for  hay  on  the  22d  of  June,  and  on  the 
15th  of  July  the  cows  were  turned  into  after-feed  of  the  meadows, 
and  were  no  longer  soiled,  A  part  of  the  seven  acres  employed  for 
soiling  was  cut  over  more  than  once,  but  no  other  food  was  employed 
for  soiling  than  that  grown  on  this  plot  of  ground. 

Mr.  Blood  thinks  that  one  good  hand  (like  himself)  could  take 
charge  of  forty  head  of  cows,  cutting  and  carting  feed  to  stalls,  and 
helping  to  milk  night  and  morning.  His  cows  did  not  give  so  much 
milk  as  those  of  his  neighbors  which  were  to  pasture,  but  as  the  herd 
was  mostly  picked  up  in  the  spring  from  different  parts  of  the  county, 
the  fault  may  have  been  rather  in  the  quality  of  the  cows  than  in  the 
manner  of  feeding. 

He  thinks  the  cows  consumed  more  than  one  hundred  pounds  of 
green  fodder  each  per  day,  and  thinks  he  must  have  fed  three  tons 
per  day  green  food,  but  as  none  of  the  loads  were  weighed,  could  not 
say  positively  as  to  weight.  Is  satisfied  that  more  money  can  be 
made  by  keeping  up  milch  cows  and  soiling  in  this  way  than  by 
turning  to  pasture  in  the  usual  manner,  but  finds  it  a  good  deal  of 
work  and  very  confining. 

Manufacturing  Liquid  Manure  on  a  small  scale  for  Garden  Yines. 
Judge  Graves  said  the  best  fertilizer  he  had  ever  used  in  his  garden 
for  vines  was  prepared  in  the  following  manner  :  A  barrel  was  set  up 
in  the  ordinary  way  for  a  leach.  Into  this  well-rotted  horse  dung  was 
firmly  packed,  and  water  thrown  in  at  the  top.  As  the  water  leached 
through  it  was  caught  in  a  receptacle,  and  applied  from  time  to  time 
to  vines  as  they  seemed  to  require  ;  their  growth  was  extraordinary. 
He  recommended  this  plan  to  persons  who  were  not  successful  in 
growing  cucumbers.  There  would  be  no  trouble  in  growing  cucumbers 
when  this  plan  of  manuring  is  adopted,  and  the  yield  of  fruit  will  be 
enormous. 
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What  the  Herkimer  County  People  think  of  Insects  Injurious  to 
Vegetation — Great  Dissatisfaction  at  the  Ravages  of  the 
Apple  Tree  Worm — The  "  Cloven  Foot  "  in  the  Cabbage  Patch — 
The  Cause  Discussed  and  Remedies  Suggested — How  to  make 
TnE  Best  Sour-Krout — The  Best  Time  for  Cutting  Timber  to 
Last — Salting  Down  Grubs — -An  Experiment  with  Leached 
Ashes — An  Objection  to  the  Harrow  as  a  Farm  Implement — A 
Cordial  Invitation  to  Farmers  and  the  Public,  &c.,-  &c. 

There  was  a  small  number  of  persons  at  the  meeting  of  the  farmers' 
club  (Herkimer  county),  on  Friday,  the  13th,  and  but  few  persons 
took  part  in  the  discussion.  The  question  was,  concerning  insects 
injurious  to  vegetation. 

Mr.  Whitman,  having  been  appointed  at  the  last  meeting  to  open 
the  discussion,  said : 

"  Gentlemen — In  opening  the  discussion  before  this  club  this  after- 
noon, I  am  somewhat  aware  of  the  importance  as  well  as  the  magni- 
tude of  the  subject,  together  with  the  difficulty  that  exists  in  its 
proper  examination  and  exposition.  I  suggested  it  not  because  I 
could  throw  any  special  light  on  this  dark  and  intricate  subject,  but 
because  my  attention  has  been  called  to  it  more  particularly  this  sea- 
son by  the  great  number  of  nests  of  caterpillars  on  the  trees.  I  do 
not  refer  now  to  the  apple  tree  caterpillar  that  deposits  its  eggs  in  a 
compact  form  on  a  branch  of  the  apple  tree  in  the  fall,  and  makes 
its  appearance  about  the  first  of  April,  but  one  that  is  smaller  and 
commences  its  nest  much  later  in  the  season,  with  less  show  at  first, 
and  spins  a  finer  web  for  its  tent.  They  not  only  infest  the  apple 
tree,  but  the  cherry,  especially  the  bird  cherry,  and  many  nests 
appear  on  the  bitter  walnut.  I  have  seen  as  many  as  ten  nests,  of 
apparently  separate  colonies,  on  the  outer  limbs  of  trees  six  or  eight 
inches  in  diameter. 

In  looking  at  these  scattered  over  the  farm,  amounting  to  many 
hundreds,  the  question  has  been  forced  upon  my  mind  whether  it  is 
safe  to  let  these  thousands  of  worms  quietly  pass  from  one  stage  of 
existence  to  another  without  an  energetic  action  on  my  part  and 
others  for  their  destruction.  Could  we  carefully  trace  these  and 
other  insects  through  their  different  stages  of  existence,  and  learn 
their  propagating  habits,  and  growth,  we  might  learn  something,  the 
reason  why  our  fruit  is  so  knurly,  wormy,  and  comparatively  value- 
less. Fifty  years  ago,  it  was  seldom  that  a  wormy  apple  was  found, 
and   a   person    might   eat   apples    without   a   continual   watch    for 
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worms.  This  year,  although  ray  orchard  is  young  and  thrifty,  and 
well  cultivated,  there  is  but  little  fruit  that  is  fair  and  sound.  It 
may  be  my  ignorance  on  this  insect  question  that  makes  me  anxious, 
but  there  is  this  truth  that  stands  fairly  in  our  path ;  that  we  are  sub- 
ject to  many  annoyances  by  insects  of  late  years  that  were  unknown 
even  thirty  years  ago,  and  the  future  will  only  develop  what  is  in 
•store  for  us. 

I  have  thus  far  said  nothing  of  the  annoyance  of  our  most  common 
insects,  but  have  left  the  whole  subject  open  for  instruction  from 
others. 

Mr.  Willard  said :  The  caterpillars  referred  to  by  Mr.  Whitman,  are 
of  the  family  described  by  Harris,  as  the  fall  web-worm,  Ilyphantria 
textor.  He  says :  "  These  caterpillars  whose  large  webs,  sometimes 
extending  over  entire  branches  with  their  leaves,  may  be  seen  on  our 
native  elms  and  also  on  apple  and  other  fruit  trees  in  the  latter  part 
of  summer.  The  eggs  from  which  these  caterpillars  proceed  are  laid 
by  the  parent  moth  in  a  cluster  upon  a  leaf  near  the  extremity  of  a 
branch ;  they  are  vhatched  from  the  last  of  June  till  the  middle  of 
August,  some  broods  being  early  and  others  late ;  and  the  young 
caterpillars  immediately  begin  to  provide  a  shelter  for  themselves  by 
covering  the  upper  side  of  the  leaf  with  a  web  which  is  the  result  of 
the  united  labors  of  the  whole  brood.  They  feed  in  company  beneath 
the  web,  devouring  only  the  upper  skin  and  pulpy  portion  of  the  leaf, 
leaving  the  veins  and  lower  skin  of  the  leaf  untouched.  As  they 
increase  in  size  they  enlarge  their  web,  carrying  it  over  the  next 
lower  leaves,  all  the  upper  and  pulpy  parts  of  which  are  eaten  in  the 
same  way,  and  thus  they  continue  to  work  downwards,  till  finally 
the  web  covers  a  large  portion  of  the  branch  with  its  dry,  brown  and 
filmy  foliage,  reduced  to  this  unseemly  condition  by  these  little 
spoilers.  These  caterpillars,  when  fully  grown,  measure  rather  more 
than  one  inch  in  length;  their  bodies  are  more  slender  than  those  of 
the  other  Arctians,  and  are  very  thinly  clothed  with  hairs  of  a 
grayish  color  intermingled  with  a  few  which  are  black.  The  general 
color  of  the  body  is  greenish  yellow,  dotted  with  black;  there  is  a 
broad  blackish  stripe  along  the  top  of  the  back,  and  a  bright  yellow 
stripe  on  each  side.  The  warts,  from  which  the  thin  bundles  of 
spreading  silky  hairs  proceed,  are  black  and  rust-yellow  or  orange  on 
the  sides.     The  head  and  feet  are  black." 

"  I  have  not  observed  the  exact  length  of  time  required  by  these 
insects  to  come  to  maturity,  but  toward  the  end  of  August  and  during 
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the  month  of  September  they  leave  the  trees,  disperse  and  wander 
about,  eating  such  plants  as  happen  to  lie  in  their  conrse,  till  they 
have  found  suitable  places  of  shelter  and  concealment,  where  they 
make  their  thin  and  almost  transparent  cocoons,  composed  of  a  slight 
web  of  silk,  intermingled  with  a  few  hairs." 

"  They  remain  in  the  crevices  in  the  chrysalis  state  through  the 
winter  and  are  transformed  to  moths  in  the  months  of  June  and  July. 
These  moths  are  white  and  without  spots;  the  fore  thighs  are  tawny 
yellow,  and  the  feet  blackish.  Their  wings  expand  from  one  inch 
and  a  quarter  to  one  inch  and  three-eighths.  Their  antennas  and 
feelers  do  not  differ  materially  from  those  of  the  majority  of  the 
Arctians,  the  former  in  the  males  being  doubly  feathered  beneath, 
and  those  of  the  females  having  two  rows  of  minute  teeth  on  the 
under  side.  From  the  foregoing  acconnt  of  the  habits  and  transfer- 
mation  of  the  fall  web-worm,  it  is  evident  that  the  only  time  in  which 
we  can  attempt  to  exterminate  these  destructive  insects  witli  any 
prospect  of  success,  is  when  they  are  young  and  just  beginning  to  make 
their  webs  on  the  trees.  So  soon  then  as  the  webs  begin  to  appear 
on  the  extremities  of  the  branches,  they  should  be  stripped  oif,  with 
the  few  leaves  which  they  cover  and  the  caterpillars  contained 
therein  at  one  grasp,  and  should  be  crushed  under  foot." 

Mr.  Lewis,  of  Frankfort,  said  he  had  noticed  this  worm  the  past 
season  in  great  numbers  on  the  willow  and  black  ash,  as  well  as  upon 
the  pear  and  other  fruit  trees.  It  was  suggested  that  it  would  be  well 
to  cut  off  the  limbs,  follow  with  a  wagon,  gather  them  in,  and  burn. 

Mr.  Whitman  spoke  of  another  worm  (which  was  larger  than  the 
common  apple  tree  caterpillar),  that  he  had  never  seen  before  this 
season,  infesting  fruit  trees.  It  had  a  lion-shaped  head,  and  when 
disturbed  seemed  to  resent  it  by  drawing  itself  up  and  shaking  its 
head.     It  was  quite  destructive  to  trees. 

Judge  Benton  spoke  of  the  great  prevalence  of  insect  enemies  of 
late  years,  when  compared  with  former  years.  Almost  every  culti- 
vated plant  now  had  its  peculiar  insect  parasite,  so  that  it  might 
almost  be  said  that  every  useful  plant  was  doomed.  It  had  come  to 
pass  that  the  utmost  exertion  of  man  was  required  to  stay  the  ravages 
of  insects  injurious  to  vegetation.  This  often  doubled  the  labor  of 
^the  farmer,  since  besides  the  preparation  of  the  ground  and  the 
culture  of  crops,  was  added  the  labor  of  keeping  at  bay  insects  which 
spring  up  to  destroy  what  one  took  the  pains  to  grow.  His  English 
cherry  trees  of  late  years  refused  to  bear  crops,  the  curculio  made  its 
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ravages  upon  plums  and  pears,  and  his  eighty  feet  of  currant  bushes 
had  been  entirely  destroyed  during  the  past  two  years.  He  thought 
the  labors  and  watchfulness  of  trying  to  save  these  latter  by  dusting 
hellebore  powder  on  the  bushes  to  destroy  the  worm,  was  more  than 
the  fruit  was  worth.  Some  might  save  their  currants  in  this  way  for 
a  few  years,  but  in  the  end  they  would  tire  of  the  labor. 

Mr.  Van  Yalkenburgh  said  his  fruit  this  year,  both  pears  and 
apples,  had  been  much  injured  by  curculio.  In  addition  he  would 
mention  that  the  fruit  of  one  variety  of  pears,  the  Flemish  Beauty, 
was  knurly  and  cracked.  He  supposed  this  condition  of  the  fruit  would 
not  be  charged  to  insects,  and  yet  it  might  be  possible  they  were  the 
remote  cause. 

Mr.  Lewis  said  some  of  his  trees  had  been  attacked  by  the  "  borer  " 
this  year.  He  had  never  had  trouble  from  this  insect  before,  and 
would  be  glad  if  some  member  of  the  club  having  had  experience 
with  the  pest  would  give  an  account  of  its  habits  and  the  best  means 
of  its  destruction. 

Mr.  Whitman  said  the  presence  of  the  borer  could  be  easily 
detected  by  an  examination  of  the  trees.  The  borer  made  its 
appearance  generally  at  the  crown  of  the  tree  near  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  throwing  out  chips  like  sawdust.  They  often  worked  along 
between  the  wood  and  the  bark,  and  could  be  freqently  traced  in 
their  course  by  a  different  color  of  the  bark.  It  must  be  followed  up 
with  a  wire  or  knife  and  killed. 

Club  Footed  Cabbage. 

lie  said  for  some  years  past  he  had  had  considerable  experience  in 
growing  cabbage  for  market,  but  this  year  he  was  at  a  loss  to  account 
for  the  general  prevalence  of  u  club  foot  "  among  his  plants.  The 
general  impression  prevailed  that  "  club  foot  "  came  from  growing 
cabbage  year  after  year  on  the  same  soil.  That  could  not  be  the 
cause  of  the  trouble  in  this  instance.  The  bed  where  the  cabbage 
seed  was  sown  was  furnished  with  new  soil.  It  was  drawn  in  early 
in  spring,  and  consisted  of  muck  and  vegetable  mould,  the  seed  was 
sown  but  many  of  the  plants  after  coming  up  and  before  ready 
to  set,  grew  "  club  footed."  It  was  something  he  had  never  seen  or 
heard  of  before.  These,  of  course,  at  the  time  of  setting  were  dis-» 
carded  and  none  set  but  what  were  apparently  healthy,  yet  hundreds 
of  plants  after  they  were  set  grew  "  club  footed"  and  were  worthless. 
The  diseased  varieties  were  the  Winingstat  and  Early  Wakefield  for 
the  most  part. 
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Cause  of  Club  Footed  Cabbages  and  the  Remedy. 

Mr.  X.  A.  Willard,  by  way  of  throwing  some  light  upon  the 
trouble  complained  of  above  by  Mr.  Whitman,  said  that  a  most  fre- 
quent cause  of  club  footed  cabbage  comes  from  the  larva  of  an 
insect  said  to  be  that  of  anihomyia  bmssiccB,  and  probably  other 
species  also.  Possibly  some  peculiar  condition  of  the  soil  or  climate, 
the  want  of  some  element  in  the  soil,  the  presence  of  which  is 
needed  to  develop  properly  the  plant,  and  enable  it  to  withstand 
repeated  insect  attacks,  which  terminate  in  hopeless  disease,  may 
occasionally,  and  often  has  much  to  do  in  the  matter.  Doubtless 
some  of  the  laws  at  least,  which  govern  vegetable  and  animal  life, 
are  not  so  very  dissimilar.  Starvation,  or  the  employment  of  food 
lacking  in  some  important  element  of  nutrition,  is  a  fruitful  source  of 
parasites,  which  cause  disease  and  death  in  animals.  And  in  vegeta- 
bles disease  it  is  not  easy  to  say  how  far  a  low  order  of  insect  life 
may  result  from  feeding  plants  with  food  composed  of  elements  una- 
dapted  to  their  growth  and  development.  We  know  that  plant  lice 
are  amongst  the  most  troublesome  and  injurious  pests  the  farmer 
and  gardener  have  to  contend  with,  infesting  wheat,  turnips,  beans, 
peas,  hops,  cabbages,  roses,  apple,  cherry,  and  other  fruit  trees. 

They  are  described  as  being  furnished  with  a  short  beak,  through 
which  pass  three  of  the  finest  bristles ;  these  the  animal  inserts 
through  a  pore  of  the  cuticle,  the  central  one  being  tubular  and  act- 
ing as  a  siphon.  Thus  the  aphides  imbibe  the  juices  from  the  leaves 
and  stems,  sometimes  causing  distortions  from  the  vessels  being 
wounded  and  the  circulation  of  the  sap  interrupted. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  unceasing  vigilance  of  carniverous  and  para- 
sitic insects  there  would  be  no  check  to  their  multiplication.  Owing 
to  the  fecundity  of  the  aphides,  crops  suffer  severely  from  their 
presence  in  a  short  space  of  time.  The  eggs  are  sometimes  deposited 
on  the  buds  and  leaves,  but  nothing  is  known  of  the  locality  where 
they  are  secreted  by  many  species ;  it  remains  a  perfect  mystery ; 
and  this  part  of  their  economy  is  well  deserving  the  strictest  atten- 
tion of  the  cultivator,  if  he  hopes  for  a  remedy  against  their  incur- 
sions. 

It  is  a  still  more  startling  fact  that  the  spring  broods  are  all  females 
and  do  not  require  any  intercourse  of  the  sexes  to  render  them  pro- 
lific. They  are  pregnant  at  their  birth,  and  if  the  nit  (as  it  is 
termed)  brought  forth  by  the  fly  in  the  spring  be  taken  and  kept 
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entirely  excluded  from  its  companions  it  will  be  able  to  produce 
young,  and  in  this  way  for  many  generations.  This  will  explain 
their  otherwise  marvelous  multiplication.  An  eminent  naturalist  has 
calculated  that  from  one  egg  729,000,000  of  plant  lice  might  be  pro- 
duced in  seven  generations.  Eeaumer  has  stated  of  another  species 
that  nearly  6,000,000,000  may  be  produced  from  one  female 
in  five  generations.  It  is  a  generally  received  opinion  that  the 
aphides  infesting  different  plants  are  a  distinct  species.  It  appears, 
however,  that  occasionally  a  species  will  migrate  and  swarm  upon  any 
plants  that  may  fall  in  their  way  ;  but  such  cases  are  exceptions. 

It  appears  also  that  when  club  foot  attacks  cabbage  and  is  caused 
by  the  larvse  of  an  insect,  the  bottom  of  the  stem  or  portions  of  the 
root  enlarge  and  become  more  or  less  strongly  tuberculated  with 
globose  or  elongated  warts,  each  of  which  contain  one  or  sometimes 
two  larvse  in  separate  cells.  The  plant  is  in  consequence  unhealthy, 
and  never  arrives  at  perfection,  besides  being  peculiarly  liable  to 
decay.  It  is  most  prevalent  in  ground  which  has  been  repeatedly 
cropped  with  different  species  of  the  cabbage  tribe,  but  it  is  not 
confined  to  such  localities.  It  is  said  that  it  never  occurs  on  the 
coast  where  the  cabbage  is  indigenous. 

Several  remedies  have  been  suggested ;  change  of  cropping ;  or  a 
thick  dressing  of  wood  ashes,  charcoal  dust  or  marl  is  generally 
successful. 

Sometimes  a  mixture  of  wood  ashes  and  road  scrapings  is  placed 
in  every  hole  made  by  the  dibble,  so  that  the  roots  of  the  young  plants 
may  at  once  come  in  contact  with  the  alkaline  substance.  Deep 
trenching  and  dressing  with  quick  line  is  recommended.  The 
Gardener's  Chronicle  recommends  an  application  to  the  roots  of  the 
young  plants  of  the  following :  "  One  gallon  of  fresh  soot  and  one 
pound  of  saltpetre  reduced  to  a  powder  and  mixed  with  water  to  the 
consistency  of  tar.  The  root  of  every  plant  is  dipped  in  this  mixture 
before  planting."     This  plan  is  said  to  be  perfectly  efficacious. 

A   WORD   ABOUT    SoUR-KrOTJT. 

To  the  question  of  Mr.  Willard  as  to  the  best  manner  of  making 
sour-krout,  Hon.  W.  I.  Skinner  said  in  the  first  place  a  properly 
shaped  tub  should  be  procured.  It  should  be  made  flaring  with 
smallest  end  at  the  bottom.  When  barrel  shaped  tubs  are  used,  the 
cabbage  shrinks  or  falls  away  from  the  tub,  leaving  a  space  between 
the   tub    and    cabbage,   causing  it    to    decay   on    the   edges,   and 
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injuring  the  flavor  of  the  rest.  This  would  be  avoided  by  using  the 
tub  suggested.  It  should  be  made  of  ash  or  oak  wood.  Having 
provided  the  proper  tub,  go  into  the  field  and  select  good  sound 
heads,  cut  and  trim  the  leaves,  then  split  them  in  two  and  take  out 
the  hearts.  Cut  with  a  machine,  neither  too  line  nor  too  coarse,  but 
with  knives  set  a  little  over  one-eighth  of  an  inch  apart.  Then  put 
the  cut  cabbage  in  the  tub  in  layers,  say  of  two  or  three  inches,  using 
a  pounder  to  make  each  layer  compact.  One  quart  of  salt  is  sufficient 
for  a  barrel  of  krout,  to  be  distributed  on  the  layers  when  put  down. 
Fresh  cabbage  from  the  field  makes  a  better  article  than  when  the 
cabbage  is  cut  and  allowed  to  wilt  before  using. 

The  tub  being  packed  nearly  full  as  above,  a  cloth  is  laid  over  the 
top  and  a  heavy  press  put  upon  the  cabbage,  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  for  a  barrel.  This  is  important  in  order  to  keep  the  mass 
compact  while  undergoing  fermentation.  Set  in  a  moderately  warm 
place  until  fermentation  becomes  active  and  the  water  appears  on 
top,  when  it  may  be  removed  to  the  cellar  and  a  lighter  weight  used 
on  the  cabbage,  say  twenty-five  pounds.  In  taking  out  the  krout  for 
use,  be  careful  and  have  it  taken  off  evenly  over  the  top.  By  digging 
down  in  the  center  the  sides  become  dry,  inducing  decay  in  those 
parts,  making  waste  and  doing  injury  to  the  flavor  of  the  rest. 
Sometimes  in  packing,  small  sound  heads,  say  the  size  of  a  man's 
fist,  are  placed  in  the  layers.  They  should  not  be  broken  by  the 
pounder,  and  when  the  krout  is  fit  to  use  they  make  a  " delicate  bit" 
to  the  lovers  of  cabbage  cured  after  this  manner. 

Cutting  Timber  to  last. 

To  the  question  as  to  the  best  time  to  cut  timber  for  building 
purposes,  in  order  that  it  may  last  a  long  time  without  decay,  Mr# 
Skinner,  who  has  had  perhaps  a  larger  experience  in  this  matter 
than  any  one  in  the  county,  said  he  would  always  cut  when  the 
timber  is  frozen.  He  was  aware  that  other  seasons  of  the  year  were 
recommended.  He  had  tried  all  seasons  and  with  a  number  of 
varieties  of  wood,  and  no  timber  lasted  so  well  as  that  cut  in  winter 
when  the  timber  was  frozen.  He  said  a  hemlock  stick  used  as  a 
stringer  for  bridges  would  last  longer  when  the  bark  was  left  on. 
Had  observed  it  often  and  gave  as  a  reason  that  the  bark  kept  the 
wood  moist.  He  thought  the  best  timber  for  sills,  or  for  building 
purposes,  was  red  elm,  next  in  order  was  oak,  white  elm,  and  red 
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beech.     For  pins,  the  raves  of  wood  sleds,  and  bolsters  to  wagons 
there  was  no  timber  he  preferred  to  red  elm. 

Mr.  "Whitman  said  that  white  wood  did  not  readily  decay. 

Experiment  in  Killing  Grubs. 

Mr.  Skinner  said  that  at  a  former  discussion  before  the  club,  salt 
had  been  recommended  as  a  specific  for  ridding  the  soil  of  worms. 
Last  spring  he  plowed  up  an  old  sod  where  there  was  an  immense 
quantity  of  grubs.  He  sowed  upon  three  and  three-fourths  acres, 
soon  after  plowing,  two  barrels  coarse  salt.  A  day  or  two  after  the 
application  there  was  rain,  which  dissolved  most  of  the  salt.  The 
ground  was  then  thoroughly  harrowed  and  planted  to  corn.  About 
half  a  pint  of  leached  ashes  was  placed  upon  each  hill  of  corn.  The 
yield  of  corn  was  very  large,  and  not  a  hill  was  injured  by  worms.  He 
had  no  doubt,  had  there  been  no  application  of  salt,  that  the  grubs 
would  have  destroyed  the  corn. 

Applying  Leached  Ashes  to  the  Mohawk  Flats. 

Mr.  Lewis  said  he  had  marked  off  equal  strips  or  spaces  upon  his 
flat  lands,  applying  different  manures  to  each  and  side  by  side,  as 
follows  :  Horse  dung,  cow  manure,  the  sweepings  of  the  barn  yard, 
and  leached  ashes.     He  found  the  best  result  from  the  leached  ashes. 

Mr.  Skinner  had  been  using  leached  ashes  on  his  flat  lands  the 
present  fall,  and  would  be  able  to  report  results  next  harvest. 

A  Bad  "Word  for  the  Harrow. 

Mr.  Lewis  spoke  in  strong  terms  against  the  harrow  as  an  imple- 
ment for  mellowing  the  soil.  He  considered  it  one  of  the  poorest  of 
our  agricultural  implements.  It  was  very  good  for  making  a  hard, 
firm  road  bed.  A  good  road  could  be  made  rapidly  by  plowing  at  the 
sides,  scraping  into  the  center  and  keeping  the  harrow  constantly  in 
motion  over  the  loose  earth.  By  the  time  the  scraping  was  finished 
you  had  a  smooth,  hard  road  bed.  He  would  use  the  cultivator  in 
place  of  the  harrow  for  farming  purposes. 

The  discussion  at  this  meeting  was  extremely  rambling,  but  we 
have  endeavored  to  present  the  leading  facts  brought  out.  This  was 
the  first  meeting  since  the  adjournment  in  August,  on  account  of  the 
agricultural  fairs. 
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Potato  Culture — Influence  of  "Weather  upon  Quality  of  the 
Crops — "What  it  Costs  to  Grow  an.  Acre  of  Potatoes — Experi- 
ments with  Different  Varieties  and  their  Productiveness — The 
Expense  of  Digging  and  Housing  per  Bushel — Boxes  for  Gath- 
ering Potatoes  Recommended — Fall  and  Winter  Management 
of  Stock — Salting — Feeding  Grain,  Ships  and  Middlings — 
Experiment  with  Rye,  Oats  and  Buckwheat — Feeding  Whey — 
Warm  Stables — Water  and  General  Management  of  Stock  ln 
Winter,  &c,  &g. 

The  Herkimer  county  farmers  met  at  the  Court  House  at  Herki- 
mer, November  27th,  to  consider  the  question  of  "  Winter  Manage- 
ment of  Stock."  The  persons  appointed  to  open  the  discussions  not 
being  present  the  question  was  waived  for  the  moment  and  Hon. 
Josiah  Shull,  of  Ilion,  was  called  upon  to  give  the  result  of  his  experi- 
ments the  past  year  in  potato  culture. 

Mr.  Shull  commenced  by  saying,  that  in  the  first  place  for  success 
in  potato  growing,  it  was  important  to  have  good  soil,  soil  adapted  to 
the  crop  and  well  prepared.  Then  the  proper  varieties  for  seed 
would  be  found  to  be  a  valuable  consideration.  Mr.  Shull  said  he 
did  not  claim  to  have  made  any  very  extensive  experiments.  He 
had  simply  grown  several  varieties  and  adopted  a  certain  order  and 
system  in  their  management,  in  order  to  satisfy  himself  as  to  which 
varieties  were  most  profitable  for  him  to  cultivate,  as  well  also  to 
satisfy  himself  in  regard  to  some  other  points  upon  which  various 
and  conflicting  opinions  prevailed. 

The  past  season  has  been  peculiar,  and  the  weather  has  had  a 
marked  influence  upon  the  potato,  and  quite  different  from  any  pre- 
viously observed.  The  early  hot  weather  seemed  to  check  the  growth 
of  the  plants,  and  with  some  varieties  it  made  them  unfit  for  early 
use,  while  it  injured  their  quality  generally,  so  much  so  as  to  seri- 
ously damage  the  reputation  of  some  kinds.  This  was  especially  »so 
in  regard  to  the  early  Goodrich,  which  previous  to  this  season  has 
been  held  in  high  repute.  This  year  the  general  complaint  against 
this  variety  is  that  it  is  "  wet  and  soggy,"  often  small  and  stunted  in 
growth,  and  when  attaining  any  size  disfigured  with  knobs  and 
prongs,  so  that  many  have  become  quite  disgusted  with  the  variety. 
Mr.  Shull  attributed  the  above  appearance  and  condition  of  the  early 
Goodrich  to  the  weather.  The  hot  weather  and  drought  in  July, 
checked  the  growth  of  the  tubers,  the  vines  and  leaves  became 
shriveled  under  the  influence  of  the  hot  sun,  and  this  continuing  for 
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a  considerable  length  of  time  would,  of  necessity,  have  an  important 
influence  in  producing  the  result  which  we  find  this  year.  The 
potato  is  a  plant  that  requires  to  be  pushed  forward  rapidly  to  its 
maturity,  and  especially  should  its  early  growth  be  unobstructed. 

Mr.  Shull  described  the  land  on  which  his  potatoes  were  planted  a 
gravelly  or  sandy  loam,  and  in  fine  condition.  On  one  piece  of  two 
acres  a  part  was  planted  with  Early  Goodrich,  about  the  17th  of 
April,  and  the  balance  six  days  later.  The  earliest  planted  matured 
finely  about  the  25th  of  July  and  made  a  good  yield.  The  others, 
only  six  days  later,  were  caught  at  a  critical  point  of  their  growth 
by  the  hot  weather,  and  the  yield  was  poor  and  the  tubers  full  of 
knobs,  and  only  about  half  the  size  of  those  on  the  early  planted 
ground.  The  soil  where  both  lots  were  grown  was  the  same,  and 
both  were  treated  in  every  respect  alike  except  in  the  time  of  planting. 
About  twenty  loads  of  well-rotted  barn  yard  manure  were  applied 
per  acre  to  the  land  before  planting.  The  other  fertilizers  used  were 
plaster  to  absorb  moisture  at  the  time  the  potatoes  are  cut  for  seed. 
Then,  just  as  the  plants  are  breaking  ground,  a  tablespoonful  of  the 
following  'mixture  applied  directly  upon  the  hill,  viz :  Ashes,  two 
parts,  and  one  part  lime,  with  one  part  plaster,  all  thoroughly  mixed 
together.  The  seed  potatoes  are  cut  in  pieces  so  as  to  have  but  one 
eye  to  the  piece,  two  pieces  put  six  inches  apart  in  a  hill,  and  the 
hills  made  three  feet  by  three  feet  each  way. 

Mr.  Shull  thinks  shallow  planting  the  best.  The  rows  are  marked 
off  with  a  common  corn-marker,  and  the  seed  covered  about  two 
inches  deep.  The  cultivation  consisted  in  running  the  cultivator 
through  the  rows  from  time  to  time,  and  using  the  hoe  to  keep  down 
weeds,  and  adopting,  so  far  as  possible,  the  flat  culture  instead  of 
hilling  up  the  earth  about  the  vines,  as  is  commonly  practiced.  The 
late  varieties  were  treated  in  the  same  way  as  the  early  sorts  as  above 
detailed. 

The  early  varieties  consisted  of  early  Goodrich,  early  Rose  and  Junes, 
The  Junes  were  of  good  quality,  but  less  productive  than  the  others. 
Mr.  Shull  was  very  careful  to  note  all  the  expenses  of  the  crop, 
and  finds  potato  growing  more  expensive  than  he  anticipated  before 
keeping  a  strict  account  of  expenditures.  He  found  that  manuring, 
plowing  and  preparing  the  soil,  together  with  cost  of  seed,  planting, 
hoeing,  digging  and  marketing  the  early  Goodrich  variety  to  be  eighty 
dollars  per  acre.  The  cost  of  digging  and  marketing  in  July  was 
twenty  cents  per  bushel.     The  average  yield  of  those  planted  first 
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was  at  the  rate  of  112  bushels  per  acre.  Those  planted  six  days  later 
did  not  yield  near  so  well.  The  early  Rose  produced  at  the  rate  of 
132  pounds  for  every  one  pound  of  seed.  The  late  varieties,  grown 
by  Mr.  Shull,  were  the  Hansons,  Gleasons,  Calicos,  Colbrooks  and 
Chilis.  Of  the  Harisons,  where  large  potatoes  were  used  for  seed 
and  cut,  and  planted  as  previously  indicated,  the  yield  was  at  the 
rate  of  325  bushels  to  the  acre.  Small  seed  potatoes  of  the  above 
variety,  similarly  treated  in  cutting  and  planting,  gave  a  yield  of  only 
288  bushels  per  acre ;  making  a  difference  in  favor  of  using  full-sized 
seed  for  planting  of  thirty-seven  bushels  per  acre  in  the  yield. 

The  Gleasons,  good  sized  seed,  treated  like  the  Harisons,  yielded 
263  bushels  per  acre.  Small  seed,  215  bushels  per  acre.  Difference 
in  favor  of  large  seed,  forty-eight  bushels  per  acre. 

For  the  other  varieties  large  seed  was  used,  and  the  comparative 
yield  of  the  different  varieties  was  as  follows : 

Bushels 
per  acre. 

Harisons   325 

Gleasons 263 

Calicos 245 

Colbrooks 180 

Chili 150 

The  cost  of  digging  and  housing  the  late  varieties,  at  the  ordinary 
rate  of  wages  the  past  fall,  was  as  follows  : 

Per  bush. 

cents. 

Harisons 6 

Gleasons 9  ♦ 

Colbrooks 10 

Calicos 9 

Chili 12 

The  whole  expenses  for  plowing,  preparing  seed,  hoeing,  digging, 
and  housing,  including  seed,  at  its  selling  price,  viz :  Harisons,  $10 
per  barrel;  Gleasons,  $6  per  barrel;  Calicos,  $6  per  barrel;  and 
Chilis,  $4  per  barrel,  amounting  to  $60.50  per  acre.  As  potato  cul- 
ture is  becoming  of  considerable  importance  in  this  part  of  the  State^ 
Mr.  Shull's  statistics  are  of  value,  since  the  soil,  the  culture,  and 
everything  connected  with  the  treatment  of  the  crop,  for  the  several 
late  varieties,  were  precisely  alike.  Mr.  Shull  remarkd  that  his 
ground  was  very  well  adapted  to  the  potato,  was  in  good  heart,  being 
sod  well  turned  under,  well  prepared  for  the  crop,  and  the  after  cul- 
ture sufficient  to  keep  the  plants  free  of  weeds. 
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In  gathering  the  crop,  boxes  holding  one  bushel  each,  are  nsed,  in 
order  to  avoid  handling  the  potatoes  twice.  These  boxes  are  made  of 
common  lathing,  in  the  following  manner  :  The  lath  are  cut  sixteen 
inches  long,  which  gives  three  pieces  to  each  lath,  and  thirty-six 
pieces  or  twelve  lath  will  make  a  box.  The  pieces  are  nailed 
to  four  corner  posts,  one  and  one-eighth  inches  square  and  twelve  and 
seven-eighth  inches  high.  Commence  by  taking  two  posts  and  nail- 
ing the  pieces  of  lath  to  them,  leaving  spaces  between  the  lath  until 
that  side  of  the  box  is  made,  and  in  the  same  way  for  the  other  side. 
Then  set  these  up  so  that  the  pieces  of  lath  will  come  inside  the  box, 
and  nail  on  the  pieces  for  the  other  two  sides  so  that  the  latter  come 
on  the  outside  of  the  box.  In  this  way  it  will  be  seen  the  posts 
on  the  two  sides  project  on  the  outside  of  the  box.  A  strip  of 
board  is  nailed  across  the  projecting  posts  on  each  side  for  handles. 
The  nails  used  for  putting  on  the  handles  should  be  long  enough  to 
go  through  the  posts  and  clinch.  Then  put  the  pieces  across  the  bot- 
tom and  nail  to  the  lath,  and  add  a  couple  of  pieces  from  post  to  post 
across  the  ends  of  the  lath  at  the  bottom,  and  the  box  is  complete. 
A  box  of  this  kind  costs  but  a  mere  trifle.  From  twenty-five  to  thirty 
are  needed.  The  boxes  are  distributed  along  the  rows  and  filled, 
when  they  are  lifted  into  the  wagon.  About  sixteen  boxes  will  fit 
into  the  wagon ;  then  by  placing  another  set  on  top  of  these,  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty  bushels  of  potatoes  may  be  hauled  to  the  cellar. 
The  boxes  are  then  taken  off  and  dumped,  and  are  ready  to  be  used 
for  another  load.  Mr.  Shull  says  he  finds  this  arrangement  to  mate- 
rially cheapen  the  cost  of  housing  potatoes  since  it  avoids  handling 
over  twice,  besides  there  is  less  liability  of  bruising  or  marring  pota- 
toes which  he  considers  of  some  importance,  as  regards  their  better 
keeping,  etc. 

Fall  and  Winter  Management  of  Stock. 

Mr.  Harris,  of  Fairfield,  states  that  a  few  years  ago  he  had  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  in  his  herd  from  abortion.  For  the  last  two  years  his 
stock  had  been  quite  free  of  it.  Most  of  the  aborting  cows  had  been 
turned  off  the  farm  but  not  all.  Some  four  or  five  remained.  He 
had  made  some  change  in  the  fall  and  winter  management  of  cows. 
In  the  first  place,  he  gave  much  less  salt.  His  practice  now  was  to 
give  each  animal  a  small  handful  of  salt  once  a  week  during  summer, 
and  in  the  fall  only  once  in  three  weeks.  The  salt  is  given  in  the  stable. 
Do  not  salt  in  winter.     Take  more  pains  to  keep  stock  in  high  condi- 
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tion  in  the  fall  and  early  winter.  Feed  grain  and  shorts  to  cows  in 
milk  as  soon  as  grass  begins  to  fail  and  is  frozen  in  the  fall.  When 
cows  have  dried  of  their  milk,  feed  nothing  but  good  hay  until  they 
begin  to  "  make  bag"  in  spring,  when  a  ration  of  grain  or  shorts  is 
given  daily.  Do  not  allow  stock  to  be  out  in  storms,  or  cold  bleak 
winds,  at  this  season  or  during  winter.  The  only  change  made  in 
pasture  has  been  in  providing  better  access  to  water,  and  additional 
watering  places. 

Do  not  know  as  these  changes  from  his  former  course  of  manage- 
ment have  been  the  means  of  getting  rid  of  the  trouble,  but  is 
inclined  to  think  that  an  excessive  use  of  salt  may  possibly  induce 
abortion. 

Mr.  Harris  said  he  ought,  perhaps,  to  refer  to  another  change  in 
his  practice,  which  was  to  see  to  it  that  all  dead  animals  be 
immediately  removed  from  the  sight  and  smell  of  stock ;  they 
were  covered  up  in  the  compost  heap.  Mr.  Harris  gave  a  very 
interesting  account  of  the  abortion  trouble,  which  first  made  its 
appearance  on  a  neighboring  farm  in  his  town.  He  traced  the 
disease  in  its  progress  from  farm  to  farm  until  it  reached  his  own 
herd,  and  presented  a  number  of  facts  concerning  it  which  have  not 
been  published.  He  was  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  the  disease  was 
carried  from  farm  to  farm,  either  from  the  purchase  of  diseased 
cows  or  the  mingling  of  stock  on  neighboring  farms  or  breachy  bulls 
running  from  farm  to  farm.  He  referred  to  an  instance  of  nine  cows 
having  been  sold  from  a  diseased  herd  and  purchased  by  two  dairy- 
men living  a  few  miles  apart,  whose  herds  at  the  time  of  purchase 
were  healthy.  The  disease  broke  out  in  these  herds  and  raged  with 
great  violence,  while  at  the  time  all  the  herds  about  them  were 
healthy. 

Mr.  Harris  said  he  milked  his  cows  up  to  January.  It  was  not 
easy  to  dry  them  off  before  that  time  when  they  were  fed  good  hay 
and  were  slopped.  The  quantity  of  extra  feed  usually  consisted  of 
bran  or  shorts,  at  the  rate  of  two  quarts  per  day  to  each  animal. 

Mr.  Lewis  in  referring  to  the  burial  of  "  deacons  "  and  dead  animals 
said  he  disposed  of  them  about  his  grape  vines  and  his  pear  and  apple 
trees.  He  preferred  fresh  or  undecomposed  barn-yard  manures  on 
his  grass  lands  about  his  orchard,  as  the  turf  was  kept  looser  by  such 
application  than  when  well-rotted  manures  were  used. 

Mr.  Shell,  formerly  of  Russia,  an  old  dairyman  and  cheese  factory 
manager,  said  he  had  made  an  experiment  with  ships  and  middlings 
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to  see  which  was  the  best  milk  producing  material.  He  had  been 
accustomed  for  years  to  feed  different  kinds  of  grain  and  mill  feed, 
&c.,  to  his  herd  in  order  to  get  a  good  yield  of  milk  in  the  fall  and 
spring. 

He  could  not  see  any  material  gain  by  feeding  ships,  but  the 
middlings  produced  good  results.  He  said  there  was  no  kind  of  grain 
better  than  middlings  for  making  milk.  He  fed  it  with  whey.  His 
plan  was  to  put  the  middlings  in  the  box  and  as  soon  as  the  whey  at 
the  factory  was  ready  to  run  off,  it  was  run  to  the  box  and  poured 
over  the  middlings.  The  mixture  stood  until  night  and  was  then  fed 
in  troughs  to  the  cows.  About  two  quarts  of  middlings  mingled 
with  two  gallons  of  whey  were  given  to  each  animal  daily,  and  his 
herd  made  a  great  deal  of  milk.  He  kept  thirty  cows  and  was 
enabled  by  feeding  in  this  way  to  get  as  much  milk  as  his  two 
neighbors,  who  had  herds  of  thirty  cows  each. 

He  thought  it  paid  well  to  feed  cows  in  the  fall,  if  they  were  giving 
milk  apart  from  the  additional  quality  of  milk  they  would  yield,  as 
it  put  them  in  good  condition  for  wintering,  and  cows  kept  in  good 
condition  through  the  winter,  "  come  in"  all  right  in  the  spring,  and 
yielded  a  good  quantity  of  milk  through  the  season.  He  thought 
there  was  not  much  profit  in  feeding  whey  alone.  Had  repeatedly 
tried  it  as  an  experiment.  Whey  increased  the  quantity  of  milk,  but 
it  was  of  poor  quality.  Rye  and  oats  ground  up  together,  he  found 
no  better  than  middlings  for  milk. 

He  would  not  advise  buckwheat  as  a  feed  for  cows.  It  made  the 
animals  restless,  caused  them  to  scratch  and  rub  and  lick  themselves 
too  much,  besides  he  thought  it  might  be  the  source  of  abortions. 
Buckwheat,  however,  produced  an  abundance  of  rmilk.  He  would 
always  dry  off  milch  cows  as  early  in  December  as  possible.  Cows 
that  are  milked  later  will  not  do  so  well  next  year.  It  was  important 
to  look  to  the  cow's  udder  frequently  after  she  had  deen  dried  off. 
He  always  went  over  the  herd  every  four  or  five  days  during  the 
winter,  drawing  out  any  milk  that  could  be  found  in  the  udder. 
Would  not  feed  any  grain  or  middlings  after  a  cow  was  dried  off,  but 
would  give  them  good  hay  during  the  winter.  Then  in  the  spring, 
after  "  coming  in,"  say  about  a  week,  commence  feeding  grain  or 
middlings. 

Mr.  Lewis  said  he  used  to  feed  his  cows  grain  in  spring,  but  had 
abandoned  that  practice.  He  fed  now  nothing  but  early  cut  hay, 
dried  grass.     He  thought  his  cows  did  quite  as  well  as  when  he  fed 
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them  grain,  and  the  expense  was  very  much  less.  Straw  and  stalks 
were  occasionally  given  to  his  herd  during  the  winter  as  a  change  of 
food.  The  most  of  his  stalks  were  fed  out  in  the  fall  in  the  pasture 
when  grass  depreciated  in  nutrition  on  account  of  freezing.  He  kept 
his  cows  in  the  stable  most  of  the  time  during  winter.  They  were 
turned  out  for  half  an  hour  at  8.  a.  m.,  and  half  an  hour  at  4  p.  m. 
This  was  sufficient  for  exercise  and  water.  He  thought  regularity 
in  feeding  was  of  the  utmost  importance.  He  fed  his  stock  in  the 
morning  at  half-past  five,  and  in  the  afternoon  at  half-past  four 
o'clock.  Cows  were  like  children  in  their  impatience  for  food  if  not 
supplied  at  regular  hours.  If  they  were  not  fed  and  watered  regularly 
they  would  fall  off  in  flesh.  Stock  should  always  have  an  abundance 
of  water,  and  there  should  be  at  least  two  watering  places  in  a  yard, 
separated  from  each  other.  Then  the  animals  were  better  accommo- 
dated, and  the  weaker  ones  did  not  have  to  wait  so  long  for  the 
master  cows.  Dry  off  cows  in  December.  Commence  milking  only 
once  a  day,  after  the  last  of  November,  and  dry  off  as  soon  as  you 
can  without  injury  to  the  udder.  All  cows  should  be  dry  by  the 
25th  of  December,  and  he  would  prefer  an  earlier  day  if  possible. 
We  find  it  more  difficult  to  dry  off  cows  which  are  kept  in  a  warm, 
comfortable  stable,  than  where  they  were  kept  in  a  cold  one.  Believe 
the  best  temperature  for  wintering  stock  to  be  from  sixty  to  sixty- 
five  degrees.  Regard  temperature  next  to  pure  air  in  the  winter 
management  of  stock.  Stock  ought  to  be  kept  in  such  a  way  that 
they  will  not  shiver  after  drinking  during  the  winter. 

The  discussion  at  this  meeting  was  prolonged  to  a  late  hour,  and 
was  exceedingly  rambling. 


REMARKS  OF  MR.  X.  A.  WILLARD,  ON  UTILIZING  THE 
SEWAGE  OF  CITIES. 

Experiments  with  Sewage  on  Grass  —  Nutritive  Yalue  of  the 

Grass,  &c. 
The  question  of  utilizing  the  sewage  of  towns  and  cities  has 
received  but  little  attention  in  this  country.  .  It  is  a  question  of  the 
largest  importance  whether  it  be  considered  merely  in  a  financial 
aspect  or  as  a  matter  of  health.  It  is  a  notorious  fact  that  the  sewage 
of  towns  and  cities  pollutes  our  streams  and  rivers.  The  refuse  of  the 
houses,  the  flow  of  organic  matter,  the  unused  leaves  of  vegetables, 
&c,  form  centers  of  decomposition  and  malaria. 
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In  the  country  where  there  are  open  spaces,  and  the  receptacles  of 
filth  can  be  placed  at  a  distance  from  the  houses,  where  there  is  more 
air  and  where  all  the  conditions  are  more  favorable,  these  poisons  are 
less  apparent.  Yet  it  is  not  unfrequent,  where  slops  are  allowed  to 
fill  the  earth  in  the  vicinity  of  dwellings  and  are  carried  by  rains  or 
find  their  way  to  the  surroundings  of  the  well  or  spring  of  water  used 
by  the  family,  that  disease  and  alarming  attacks  of  fever  follow. 

The  greater  ratio  of  mortality  in  cities,  as  compared  with  the  coun- 
try,' comes,  without  doubt,  for  the  most  part,  from  these  poisons, 
which,  if  they  are  not  taken  direct  from  the  water,  permeate  the  air 
and  are  constantly  present  in  greater  or  less  quantities.  At  certain 
times  and  seasons  when  this  accumulation  becomes  excessive,  epide- 
mics and  sudden  death  mark  the  steps  of  the  poison.  In  proportion 
as  sewerage  is  more  perfect  and  water  pure,  cities  are  more  healthy. 
But  however  perfect  the  system  of  sewers  in  their  ramification,  an 
outlet  must  be  provided.  Rivers  and  streams  whenever  they  are  con- 
venient, are  the  channels  into  which  the  large  sewers  empty  their 
contents.  They  are  the  open  sewers  of  greater  or  less  capacity, 
according  to  their  size. 

The  nuisance  is  thus  removed  from  immediate  sight,  but  the 
poisoned  streams  avenge  the  violation  of  natural  laws  by  spreading 
disease  and  death.  Statistics  show  that  in  the  healthiest  city  in 
England  the  annual  proportion  of  deaths  is  as  twenty  in  1,000.  The 
mortality  of  an  average  healthy  population  is  set  down  as  seventeen 
per  1,000,  so  that  throughout  the  towns  of  the  whole  kingdom  there  is 
a  loss  of  three  lives  in  every  thousand,  which  may  seem,  a  trifle, 
except  when  taken  in  the  aggregate.  But  in  London,  where  the 
population  is  3,000,000,  the  small  averages  amount  to  9,000  lives 
every  year,  which  are  made  a  sacrifice  to  malaria  arising  from  imper- 
fect sewerage.  We  have  not  the  estimates  before  us  showing  the  pro- 
portion of  average  mortality  in  the  leading  cities  of  the  United  States, 
as  compared  with  the  country,  but  in  many  of  them  it  is  large.  But 
there  is  another  point,  whenever  sickness  prevails  there  is  a  loss  of 
labor  and  capital  on  account  of  such  sickness  which  in  large  cities 
must  amount  in  the  aggregate  to  vast  sums.  The  question  of  utiliz- 
ing the  sewage  of  cities  has  engaged  the  attention  of  the  British  peo- 
ple for  some  years.  Commissioners  have  been  appointed  by  the  gov- 
ernment to  inquire  into  the  best  mode  of  distributing  the  sewage  of 
towns  and  applying  it  to  beneficial  and  profitable  uses.  In  18G5,  an 
elaborate  report  was  made  by  a  government  commission,  of  which 
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Prof.  Way  and  J.  B.  Lawes  were  members,  exhibiting  a  large  num- 
ber of  experiments,  and  giving  very  clearly  some  important  results. 

They  state  as  the  result  of  their  labors,  extending  over  eight  years, 
that  the  right  way  to  dispose  of  town  sewage  is  to  apply  it  continu- 
ously to  land,  and  it  is  only  by  such  application  that  the  pollution  of 
rivers  can  be  avoided.  That  the  financial  result  of  a  continuous 
application  of  sewage  to  land  differs  under  different  local  circum- 
stances ;  first  because  in  some  places  irrigation  can  be  effected  by 
gravity,  while  in  other  places  more  or  less  pumping  must  be  employed ; 
secondly,  because  heavy  soils,  which  in  given  localities,  may  alone  be 
available  for  this  purpose,  are  less  fit  than  light  soils  for  continuous 
irrigation  by  sewage. 

That  where  local  circumstances  are  favorable,  and  undue  expense 
is  avoided,  towns  may  derive  profit  more  or  less  considerable,  from 
applying  their  sewage  in  agriculture.  Under  opposite  circumstances 
there  may  not  be  a  balance  of  profit ;  but  even  in  such  cases  a  rate 
in  aid  required  to  cover  any  loss  need  not  be  of  large  amount.  The 
fact  that  the  sewage  of  a  city  favorably  located  can  be  made  a  con- 
siderable source  of  income  to  the  city,  is  sufficient  to  excite  attention, 
and  lead  our  people  to  make  some  practical  application  of  the 
principle. 

In  the  experiments  showing  the  quantity  of  grass  produced  by 
using  different  quantities  of  sewage  water  on  the  land,  the  committee 
give  some  interesting  results.  Thus  taking  the  average  results  of 
three  years  upon  two  fields,  where  the  sewage  was  applied  at  a  rate 
of  3,000  tons  per  acre  per  annum,,  a  produce  per  acre  was  obtained 
of  a  little  over  twenty-two  and  a  quarter  tons  of  green  grass,  equal  to 
rather  more  than  five  tons  of  hay.  Where  6,000  tons  of  sewage  were 
used  the  crop  was  thirty  and  a  quarter  tons  of  green  grass  per  acre, 
or  rather  more  than  five  and  three-quarter  tons  of  hay,  and  where 
9,000  tons  of  sewage,  more  than  thirty-two  and  a  half  tons,  or  about 
six  and  a  half  tons  of  hay  per  acre. 

In  the  third  year  of  the  experiments,  9,000  tons  of  sewage  per  acre 
per  annum,  a  five  acre  field  yields  at  the  rate  of  thirty-seven  tons 
green  grass  per  acre,  equal  to  rather  more  than  seven  tons  of  hay  per 
acre,  while  in  a  ten  acre  field  the  yield  was  thirty-five  tons  of  green 
grass,  equal  nearly  to  six  tons  and  thirteen  cwt.  of  hay  per  acre. 

The  general  result  from  these  experiments  is  that  there  was  much 
more  total  produce  per  acre  with  6,000  tons  of  sewage,  than  with 
3,000,  and  more  still  with  9,000,  but  the  increase  for  a  given  amount 
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of  sewage  applied  was  less  with  9,000  than  with  6,000,  and  less  with 
6,000  than  with  3,000. 

The  increase  in  the  amount  of  produce,  with  each  increase  in  the 
quantity  of  sewage  applied,  appears  proportionally  greater  when 
reckoned  as  green  grass  than  as  hay.  This  appears  to  be  due  to 
the  much  greater  succulence,  and,  therefore,  less  proportion  of  dry 
substance  in  the  more  highly  sewaged  and  heavier  crops. 

Another  point  of  considerable  importance  determined  by  the  com- 
mission was  in  regard  to  the  nutritive  value  of  sewaged  grass  in 
comparison  with  ordinary  grass  when  no  application  had  been  made. 
For  if  there  is  a  depreciation  in  nutritive  quality  in  the  ratio  of 
increased  bulk  it  is  evident  nothing  is  gained. 

The  practical  question  to  be  settled  is  whether  the  amount  of 
nutrition  in  the  sewaged  crop  over  a  crop  produced  in  the  ordinary 
way,  is  sufficient  to  make  it  an  object  to  use  the  application.  Upon 
this  point  we  have  the  following  results  : 

In  1861,  twelve  cows  belonging  to  a  Mr.  Campbell  were  carefully 
selected  and  set  apart  to  be  fed  on  grass  alone,  two  on  unsewaged  and 
ten  on  sewaged  •  grass,  and  the  experiment  was  conducted  over  a 
period  of  sixteen  weeks.  It  was  afterwards  continued  for  four  weeks 
longer,  with  an  allowance  of  oil-cake  as  well  as  grass.  In  1862,  three 
cows. were  selected  to  receive  oil-cake  and  unsewaged,  and  twelve 
oil-cake  and  sewaged  grass,  and  the  experiment  was  continued  for 
twenty-four  weeks.  In  1863,  twenty  recently  calved  cows  were 
selected,  five  to  be  fed  on  unsewaged  meadow  grass,  ten  on  sewaged 
meadow  grass,  and  five  on  Italian  rye  grass.  The  design  was  to  give 
each  lot,  grass  alone  for  the  first  twelve  weeks,  and  afterwards  a 
certain  amount  of  oil-cake  in  addition. 

Reviewing  the  results  of  the  experiments  in  which  sewaged  was 
tried  against  unsewaged  meadow  grass,  it  is  observable  that  excepting 
in  the  first  season  (1861),  the  cows  required  more  both  per  head  per 
day  and  per  1,000  pounds  live  weight  per  week  of  the  fresh  or  green 
sewaged  than  of  the  unsewaged  grass ;  yet  the  yield  of  milk  both  per 
head  and  per  1,000  pounds  live  weight  was,  without  exception,  the 
greater  with  the  unsewaged  grass.  The  increase  in  live  weight  was 
also  somewhat  the  greater  on  the  unsewaged  grass  in  1861  and  1862, 
but  the  contrary  in  1863.  Reckoned  in  the  fresh  or  green  state  in 
which  it  was  cut  and  carted  there  was  in  fact  in  every  case  but  one, 
and  then  the  quantities  were  equal,  considerably  less  of  the  unsewaged 
than  of  the  sewaged  grass  required  to  be  consumed  for  the  production 
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of  one  gallon  of  milk.  But  it  should  be  remarked,  however,  that  the 
unsewaged  grass  was  generally  cut  in  a  much  riper  and  less  succulent 
condition,  and  therefore  contained  a  considerably  higher  per  centage 
of  dry  solid  substance  than  the  sewaged. 

Now  when  the  comparison  is  made,  not  between  the  amounts  of 
grass  reckoned  in  the  fresh  state,  but  between  the  amounts  of  dry  or 
solid  matter  which  the  different  descriptions  of  grass  supplied,  the 
result  was  that  in  only  one  instance  was  there  more,  and  in  the 
others  there  was  either  an  equal  amount  or  even  less  of  dry  or  solid 
substance  of  sewaged  than  of  unsewaged  grass  required  for  the 
production  of  a  given  amount  of  milk. 

The  general  result  in  regard  to  these  points  was  that  in  both  milk 
and  increase,  but  especially  milk,  a  given  weight  of  animal  was  more 
productive  when  fed  on  unsewaged  than  on  sewaged,  and  that  a  given 
weight  of  fresh  unsewaged  grass  was  more  productive  than  an  equal 
weight  of  fresh,  sewaged  grass ;  but  that  a  given  weight  of  dry 
solid  substance  supplied  in  sewaged  grass  was  more  productive  than 
an  equal  weight  supplied  in  unsewaged.  Referring  to  the  experi- 
ments with  meadow  grass,  the  result  (excluding  the  case  of  1862, 
when  the  unsewaged  crop  in  the  ten-acre  field  was  very  large),  was 
that  the  produce  of  an  acre  without  sewage  was  competent  to  feed 
one  cow  for  from  nineteen  to  twenty-three  weeks,  ranging  according 
to  the  season,  or  whether  the  grass  were  consumed  alone  or  with  oil- 
cake in  addition.  The  same  area  was,  with  the  aid  of  3,000  tons  of 
sewage,  rendered  capable  of  providing  keep  for  two  to  two  and  a  half 
cows  for  the  same  period  of  time,  or  for  one  cow  from  two  to  two  and 
a  half  times  as  long,  with  6,000  tons  of  sewage  for  three  to  three  and 
a  half  times  as  long,  and  with  9,000  tons  from  three  and  a  half  to  four 
times  as  long.  The  estimated  yield  of  milk  reckoned  upon  the  total 
produce  of  grass  per  acre  was,  without  sewage,  402  gallons,  and  with 
the  different  amounts  of  sewage,  1,019,  1,404§,  and  1,544  gallons 
respectively. 

So  far  as  may  be  judged  from  the  experience  which  these  results 
record,  it  would  appear  probable  that,  with  an  average  supply  of 
5,000  tons  of  sewage  per  acre  per  annum  to  meadow  land,  and  with 
cows  taken  indiscriminately  at  various  periods  after  calving,  an 
average  of  no  less  than  1,000  gallons  of  milk  per  acre  might  be 
expected,  or  more  than  this  when  cows  are  taken  at  their  best  and  the 
season  and  other  circumstances  are  more  than  usually  favorable.  A 
large  number  of  experiments  might  be  given,  but  we  have  presented 
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sufficient  evidence  to  show  that  sewage  can  be  profitably  employed 
in  agriculture.  And  we  ask  why  can  not  some  system  be  inaugurated 
by  which  Utica  and  other  towns  and  cities  of  this  country  may  take 
advantage  of  it. 

Recent  experiments  have  shown  that  sewage  matter  can  be  liberated 
from  the  water  in  which  it  is  carried,  deodorized  and  reduced  to  the 
consistency  of  ordinary  guano.  The  process  is  said  to  be  compara- 
tively inexpensive,  and  thus  this  vast  source  of  fertilizing  material  is 
put  out  of  the  way  of  detriment  to  man,  while  it  may  be  applied 
with  safety  to  every  description  of  crop  and  made  to  subserve  a  very 
useful  purpose. 

We  apprehend  that  corporate  bodies  'may  well  take  this  matter  in 
consideration,  with  the  view  of  removing  and  utilizing  sewage,  and 
we  have  no  doubt  with  skill  in  management,  it  may  be  made  directly 
or  indirectly  to  repay  all  cost*  Certainly  in  point  of  health,  the 
repayment  must  be  large. 

Herkimer  County  Farmers  on  Losses  m  Farming— Necessity  of 

Good  Seed  and  a  Good  Seed-bed— Losses  in  the  Application  of 

Manures,  &c. 

There  was  quite  a  large  gathering  of  the  farmers'  club,  Herkimer 
county,  at  Little  Falls,  on  January  8th,  to  discuss  the  question  of 
losses  in  farming. 

Mr.  Whitman  said,  before  taking  up  the  question  for  the  day  he 
would  like  to  read  a  letter  recently  received  from  Levi  Bobbins,  of 
Lewis  county,  in  regard  to  some  experiments  made  this  year  with  the 
potato  crop.  Mr.  Eobbins  commenced  by  stating  there  was  very 
little  rain  in  the  vicinity  of  Copenhagen  from  the  last  of  July  until 
the  potato  crop  was  harvested.  Consequently  the  crop  was  cut  short, 
probably  one-quarter,  on  that  account. 

The  Harison  potatoes  grown  by  Mr.  Eobbins  were  the  second  crop 
from  five  pounds  of  seed,  and,  notwithstanding  the  season  was  so 
unfavorable,  gave  a  product  of  over  300  bushels. 

Mr.  Eobbins  states  that  according  to  his  experience  with  the  above 
variety,  he  is  satisfied  that  in  a  good  season  with  suitable  ground  and 
proper  culture,  100  bushels  can  be  raised  from  one  bushel  of  seed. 
Indeed  the  first  crop  was  at  a  rate  more  than  this ;  and  had  the 
second  crop  yielded  in  proportion  to  the  seed  planted  as  did  the  first 
crop,  there  would  have  been  600  bushels.  One  large  potato  of  this 
variety  used  as  seed  the  past  season  produced  131£  pounds  of  good 
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sized  potatoes,  or  two  bushels  and  eleven  and  a  half  pounds.  He 
thinks  the  quality  of  the  Hanson's  to  be  equal  to  the  early  Good- 
rich for  table  use. 

Mr.  Bobbins  speaks  of  the  yield  of  one  kernel  of  oats  which  came 
by  chance  in  one  corner  of  his  garden,  amounting  to  2,834  grains.  The 
variety,  he  says,  differs  from  any  he  has  seen. 

At  the  opening  of  the  discussion,  Mr.  Lewis  referred  to  the  losses 
sustained  by  farmers  in  allowing  cattle  to  become  lousy,  and  several 
remedies  were  given  by  different  members  of  the  club  for  freeing 
cattle  from  this  pest.  Unguentum  rubbed  on  the  edge  of  the  stanchion 
or  put  on  a  woolen  string  and  tied  about  the  neck.  Hay  dust, 
tobacco  smoke,  &c,  being  recommended. 

Necessity  of  Pulverizing  the  Soil  for  Crops — Importance  of  Goob^ 

Seed,  &c. 

Hon.  Josiah  Shull,  of  Ilion,  touched  upon  the  losses  in  farming, 
resulting  from  the  use  of  poor  seed,  and  an  imperfect  preparation  of 
the  soil  where  crops  were  to  be  grown.  If  soils  in  which  there  is  a 
large  proportion  of  clay  be  plowed  when  they  are  wet,  or  if  they  are 
worked  in  that  condition,  it  will  be  found  very  injurious. 

The  lands  bake  and  crack  and  a  large  amount  of  labor  will  be 
insufficient  to  pulverize  the  soil  so  that  there  will  be  a  good  seed  bed 
for  any  crop.  It  was  better  to  work  the  soil  later ;  to  wait  perhaps 
a  little  out  of  season  if  the  land  then  will  be  in  good  condition.  Many 
times  wet  weather  in  May  makes  it  ahnost  impossible  to  put  in  crops 
unless  the  soil  be  worked  when  it  is  too  wet.  The  result  is  a  poor 
yield,  generally  not  half  a  crop.  The  seed  is  not  sufficiently  covered 
and  from  having  a  hard  poor  seed  bed  the  plants  dwindle  away  or 
die  out.  The  losses  then  from  this  source  are  very  considerable.  In 
gravelly  and  sandy  soils  there  is  not  much  danger  from  baking. 
Gravelly  soils  can  be  worked  soon  after  rains  without  the  injurious 
effects  referred  to. 

Mr.  Shull  thought  the  proper  pulverization  of  the  soil  for  grain  to 
be  a  most  important  thing  in  farming.  When  badly  prepared,  a 
poor  crop  was  sure  to  follow,  and  the  losses  from  this  source  were 
much  greater  than  most  people  imagine.  By  a  little  observation  and 
attention  most  of  the  leaks  in  farming  from  this  source  could  be 
avoided. 

In  preparing  the  ground  for  potatoes,  on  gravelly  soil,  he  had  found 
good  results  by  plowing  under  well  decomposed  manure,  then  cross- 
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plow  tlie  land  and  go  over  with  a  cultivator,  and  the  manures  are 
well  incorporated  and  mingled  with  the  soil,  and  good  crops  obtained. 

Some  of  the  members  gave  their  experience  as  to  the  best  way  of 
preparing  the  ground  for  a  crop  of  wheat.  They  would  plow  in  the 
fall,  then  in  the  spring  haul  on  well  rotted  manures,  and  spread  and 
work  them  in  with  a  cultivator,  and  when  a  good  seed  bed  was 
obtained  sow  the  grain. 

Mr.  Lewis  thought  there  was  great  loss  in  hauling  out  decomposed 
manure  on  leachy  soils,  in  the  fall,  to  be  plowed  under. 

Mr.  Whitman  thought  that  in  clay  soils  all  the  manure  would  be 
absorbed,  and  there  would  be  no  loss. 

Mr.  Davis  said  one  of  the  greatest  leaks  in  farming  was  in  neglect- 
ing to  do  what  should  be  done  in  one  day  in  the  hope  of  doing  it  at 
some  future  time. 

Immense  losses,  in  the  aggregate,  were  constantly  occurring  from 
this  source,  for  work  accumulated  from  this  habit,  and  could  not  be 
done  in  its  proper  season.  He  spoke  of  neglecting  to  take  proper 
care  of  seed  corn,  and  in  consequence,  planting  with  poor  seed  as  a 
very  great  loss,  and  one  quite  common  in  the  country. 

Seeds  of  all  kinds  require  care  in  selecting  with  attention  to  keep- 
ing in  a  proper  place,  so  that  they  be  in  good  condition.  A  member 
said  that  one  year  he  had  taken  the  greatest  care  to  select  his  seed 
corn,  securing  a  large  lot,  which  he  hung  in  the  loft  of  the  barn.  On 
the  floor  directly  under  it  he  placed  a  large  quantity  of  soft  corn,  and 
the  result  was  that  it  ruined  his  seed  corn,  not  a  quarter  of  which 
came  up  when  planted. 

Mr.  Feeter  said  he  had  rather  take  corn  for  seed  from  the  bottom 
of  a  crib  than  the  best  that  could  be  selected  if  it  had  hung  and  been 
stored  in  the  top  of  the  crib. 

Mr.  Lewis  thought  that  the  leakage  from  using  inferior  seeds  was 
very  great.  As  to  seed  corn  a  person  should  go  through  the  field  in 
the  fall  picking  only  the  best  and  that  which  ripened  earliest.  Then 
braid  up  and  hang  in  a  dry  place. 

Some  members  who  had  been  very  successful  in  saving  seed  corn, 
said  that  the  corn  as  soon  as  husked  and  braided  should  be  hung  in  a 
room  where  there  was  a  fire — in  the  back  part  of  the  kitchen  for 
instance,  until  the  corn  was  thoroughly  dry,  when  it  could  be  removed 
to  an}7  outhouse,  and  if  kept  in  a  dry  place  would  be  good   for  years. 

Mr.  Whitman  said,  the  above  recommendation  would  particularly 
apply  to  saving  sweet  corn  for  seed.     To  save  sweet  corn  successfully, 
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it  was  important  to  place  it  in  a  room  where  there  was  some  artificial 
heat ;  for  if  you  depended  on  the  variations  of  the  atmosphere  to  dry 
out  moisture,  much  of  the  seed  would  be  apt  to  spoil.  It  was  very 
important  to  be  careful  in  selecting  perfect  seed  in  the  first  instance. 
Mr.  Lewis  recommended  testing  seed  before  sowing.  This  was 
very  easily  done,  and  would  oft  times  save  the  farmer  from  losing  a 
crop.  Not  unfrequently  the  land  was  put  in  fine  condition,  and  seed 
sown  jnst  at  the  proper  season;  but  by  the  time  it  was  found  to  be 
bad,  it  was  too  late  to  replant,  or  the  weather  perhaps  was  unfa- 
vorable, and  so  the  crop  was  lost.  This  was  partially  applicable  to 
seeds  for  root  crops. 

Losses  in  the  Application  of  Manures,  &c. 

On  the  above  topic  the  principal  speaker  was  Mr.  Whitman.  He 
said :  In  what  remarks  he  might  make  to-day,  he  need  not  go  out  of 
his  own  experience  to  find  leaks  enough  to  dry  up  ordinary  pros- 
perity ;  and  he  would  mention  a  few  that  would  not  apply  exclu- 
sively to  himself.  He  had  often  spoken  on  the  subject  of  the  leakage 
in  the  want  of  proper  application  of  manure  to  meadow  lands,  and 
the  great  loss  in  cutting  grass  that  would  have  made  excellent  hay 
if  cut  in  season  and  properly  cured ;  but  by  neglect  in  cutting,  the 
grass  becomes  ripe  and  woody,  and  is  but  the  straw  of  ripened  grass. 
The  loss  to  farmers  in  this  item  of  leakage  could  not  be  estimated. 
He  well  remembered  that  his  father,  one  season,  let  his  herd's  grass 
stand  on  a  new  seeded  meadow  till  it  began  to  shell,  for  the  purpose 
of  making  a  thicker  stand  of  grass ;  and  in  1855,  he  tried  the  same 
plan  himself.  But  a  greater  mistake  could  scarcely  have  been  made  ; 
cutting  early  improved  the  sward,  while  cutting  late  and  letting  the 
seed  mature  weakened  the  roots  and  impoverished  the  soil.  When 
would  farmers  learn,  that  the  great  draft  on  the  soil  is  not  in  growing 
the  stalk,  but  in  ripening  the  seed  ?  When  this  question  should  be 
settled,  it  would  be  worth  more  to  the  farmers  of  this  county  than  all 
the  horse  races  that  had  eyer  taken  place  in  it. 

Another  great  leak  in  this  county  was  the  lack  of  carefully  saving 
and  properly  applying  manure.  It  would  not  require  any  very  close 
observation  to  see  that  large  quantities  of  manure  are  wasted  and  lost 
on  almost  every  farm,  to  say  nothing  about  that  lost  in  villages  and 
about  manufacturing  establishments.  This  waste  was  sure  where  the 
liquid  manure  was  allowed  to  run  into  brooks  or  streams.  This  was 
but  one  of  the  many  ways  in  which  manure  was  lost,  or  failed  to  be 
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utilized  by  being  gathered  into  a  pile  and  increased  by  composting,, 
and  in  this  way  making  a  fine  manure,  that  would  be  in  readiness 
for  surface  manuring  for  meadows,  or  for  intermixture  with  surface 
soil  for  other  crops. 

What  farmer  could  fail  to  see  that  this  want  of  husbanding  all  his 
sources  for  making  manure  of  the  best  kind  was  one  of  the  great 
leaks  in  his  farming  ?  If  all  the  manure  in  this  country  could  be 
carefully  saved,  properly  cared  for,  and  well  applied,  we  should  be 
astonished  at  the  result,  even  without  the  application  of  foreign  fer- 
tilizers. 

He  thought  another  leak  might  be  stopped  by  cooking  food,  espe- 
cially for  fattening  stock.  The  farmer  that  was  not  in  a  situation  to 
look  to  and  manage  his  farming  operations,  would  generally  have  a 
leaky  vessel,  that  would  require  much  outlay  in  pumping  or  it  would 
sink. 

He  inquired  of  one  of  his  townsmen  as  to  his  experience  concerning 
leaks  in  farming,  and  he  told  him  that  the  biggest  leaks  he  had  found 
was  in  lazy  and  dishonest  tenants.  Another  leak  was  bad  roads ; 
another,  was  the  want  of  more  leakage.     He  referred  to  drainage. 

In  regard  to  feeding  ground,  cooked  meal  for  the  purpose  of  fat- 
tening stock,  there  was  some  difference  of  opinion.  Some  preferred 
the  meal  to  be  ground  very  fine  and  boiled,*  others  found  better 
results  when  the  meal  was  more  coarsely  ground. 

The  question  of  "  Leaks  in  farming,  and  how  to  stop  them,"  was 
selected  for  the  next  discussion ;  Mr.  Yan  Valkenburgh,.  of  Manheim, 
to  open  the  discussion  on  doing  work  out  of  season  and  with  imper- 
fect implements.  Mr.  "Whitman  to  take  up  the  subject  of  manures,, 
and  their  proper  application.  Messrs.  Shull  and  Feeter  to  take  up 
other  topics. 

The  Herkimer  County  Farmers  on  Leaks  in  Farming,  and  how 
to  Stop  Them — Doing  Work  out  of  Season — Misapplication  and 
Waste  of  Manures — Uslng  Poor  Yarieties  of  Seed — Experi- 
ments with  Potatoes — Utilizing  the  Refuse  of  Tanneries,  &c. 

There  was  quite  a  large  meeting  of  farmers  and  others,  at  the 
court  house,  in  Herkimer  village,  on  Friday,  the  22d  inst.,  to  discuss 
the  question  of  "Leaks  in  Farming,  and  how  to  stop  them." 

The  first  speaker  was  Chas.  Yan  Yalkenburgh,  of  Manheim,  who 
said  one  great  leak  in  farming,  he  found  from  experience  and  observa- 
tion, was  performing  labor  out  of  season.     He  had  known  farmers  to 
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be  from  one  to  four  weeks  behind  with  their  work  through  the  whole 
season.  He  was  convinced  that  any  farmer  that  was  two  weeks 
behind  with  his  work  on  a  200  acre  farm,  would  find  that  it  would 
cost  him  from  $50  to  $100  more  to  perform  the  same  labor,  than  it 
would  if  he  had  done  everything  at  the  proper  time.  If  he  is  two 
weeks  behind,  he  has  a  large  quantity  of  work  accumulated  on  his 
hands,  in  consequence  of  which  he  is  obliged  to  slight  some  of  it, 
with  the  promise  of  doing  it  better  when  he  has  more  time.  When 
through  with  a  piece  of  work,  he  drives  to  the  side  of  a  fence  or  barn 
and  leaves  his  machine  or  whatever  tool  he  may  have  been  using, 
exposed  to  the  weather  until  it  gets  rusted  and  the  wood  work  decayed, 
when  he  puts  it  away  with  a  loss  both  in  time  and  money. 

Considerable  time  will  also  have  to  be  spent  to  put  the  same  article 
in  good  working  order  when  needed  again,  while  it  will  last  only 
about  half  the  time  that  it  would  with  proper  usage.  "When  a  man 
is  behind  with  his  work,  it  is  always  a  hard  matter  to  overtake  it, 
and  if  every  one  knew  how  much  easier  it  was  to  do  work  at  the 
proper  time,  they  would  never  allow  it  to  accumulate  on  their  hands. 
As  long  as  a  man  was  doing  work  out  of  season,  he  was  working  at  a 
disadvantage,  and  this  Mr.  Van  Valkenburgh  estimated  was  a  leak  of 
at  least  $100. 

Again,  in  order  to  obtain  the  largest  yield  from  any  crop  it  was 
necessary  to  get  it  in  the  ground  in  good  season.  The  potato  crop, 
if  planted  early,  yielded  the  greatest  quantity  and  the  best  potatoes, 
they  were  also  less  liable  to  rot.  Oats  if  sowed  early  would  bring 
the  largest  and  best  yield,  but  late  sowing  produced  a  light  yield  and 
liable  to  rust.  It  was  an  easy  matter  to  lose  from  $50  to  $100  on 
such  crops  by  doing  the  work  out  of  season. 

Mr.  Yan  Yalkenburgh  then  spoke  of  the  hay  crop,  which  he 
considered  the  most  important  to  the  Herkimer  county  farmers.  In 
his  opinion  the  hay  crop  should  all  be  harvested  by  the  first  of  August, 
but  he  thought  as  a  general  thing,  that  not  more  than  two-thirds  of 
it  was  ever  secured  by  that  time.  As  favorable  as  the  early  part  of 
the  season  was  last  year  for  hay  making,  he  knew  some  farmers  to 
make  over  100  loads  after  the  first  of  August,  and  some  made  even  in 
September.  This  he  believed  to  be  another  great  leak,  for  he 
considered  this  100  loads  to  be  worth  at  least  $300  less  than  if  made 
in  July.  He  thought  it  would  be  much  better  to  expend  that  amount 
in  labor  and  good  machines.  He  advised  farmers  to  get  good 
machines  and  take  good  care  of  them  and  they  would  have  no  trouble 
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in  getting  along  with  their  work.  This  want  of  care  of  machinery 
Mr.  V.  considered  one  of  the  greatest  leaks  in  farming.  Some  farmers 
get  new  machines  every  five  or  six  years,  but  this  was  sheer  nonsense. 
First,  make  it  a  point  to  always  keep  them  under  shelter  when  not  in 
use.  Keep  everything  snug -and  well  oiled  when  running;  clean,  and 
oil  parts  liable  to  rust  when  put  away ;  paint  the  wood  work  occa- 
sionally. About  such  an  amount  of  work  was  necessary  to  be  applied 
to  all  tools,  either  when  put  away  or  when  taken  out  for  use ;  his  plan 
was  to  do  it  when  put  away. 

He  had  used  Wood's  mower  for  nine  years  and  did  not  see  but 
that  the  principal  part  was  as  good  as  ever.  Had  used  Bullard's  hay 
tedder  four  years,  and  thought  it  good  for  twenty  years  longer. 
Seymour's  grain  drill  he  had  used  three  years,  and  did  not  think 
that  any  of  our  farmers  in  the  dairy  region  would  wear  out  this 
machine  in  forty  years.  He  considered  this  a  very  valuable  machine 
and  that  it  would  well  pay  any  farmer  of  200  acres  to  own  one.  It 
is  a  good  plaster  sower,  good  for  all  kinds  of  grain,  and  all  may  be 
sown  at  one  time  if  necessary.  It  does  not  require  as  much  grain  or 
grass  seed  with  this  machine  as  with  hand  sowing,  and  far  better 
crops  can  be  raised.  He  had  never  had  such  good  meadows  as  since 
he  had  used  this  machine.  With  the  use  of  these  machines  and  with 
proper  care  he  thought  many  leaks  might  be  stopped. 

Mr.  Shull  asked  Mr.  Y.  to  state  his  reasons  why  he  considered 
machine  sowing  better  than  sowing  the  grain  by  hand,  and  whether 
any  trials  had  been  made  by  the  two  methods  on  land  side  by  side  to 
show  the  difference  in  the  crops,  &c. 

Mr.  Y.  in  answer  stated  that  grain  drilled  in  was  better  covered, 
was  more  evenly  distributed  over  the  ground,  and  being  at  regular 
distances  apart  must  altogether  result  in  giving  better  crops.  He 
had  not  made  any  direct  experiments  upon  his  own  farm,  and 
therefore  could  not  give  the  number  of  bushels  in  favor,  of  machine 
sowing,  but  he  had  drilled  in  grain  for  his  neighbors  on  land  where  a 
part  of  the  field  had  been  sown  broadcast  by  hand.  The  crops  showed 
a  considerable  gain  in  favor  of  machine  sowing. 

Mr.  Countryman,  of  Herkimer,  said  he  had  a  machine  similar  to 
that  recommended  by  Mr.  Yan.  Y.,  but  it  did  not  sow  plaster  well. 

Mr.  Lewis,  of  Frankfort,  could  sow  plaster  with  the  machine  at 
the  rate  of  one  hundred  pounds  per  acre,  and  have  it  spread  over 
every  blade  of  grass  in  the  field. 

To  the  question  of  drilling  corn  for  fodder,  by  Mr.  Earl,  of  Herkimer,. 
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Mr.  Country  in  an  said  that  lie  preferred  to  liave  the  drills  or  rows  nearer 
together.  He  would  sow  at  the  rate  of  four  bushels  of  seed  to  the 
acre.  He  wanted  the  corn  so  thick  that  the  growth  of  stalks  would 
be  small  and  fine,  so  as  to  be  wholly  consumed  by  stock  without  waste. 

Waste  of  Manure,  &c. 

Mr.  Whitman  being  called  upon  to  speak  of  the  losses  resulting 
from  a  misapplication  and  waste  of  manures,  made  the  following 
remarks  :  He  commenced  by  saying  that  at  the  close  of  our  last  meet- 
ing, he  was  appointed  to  open  the  discussion  of  that  portion  of  the 
subject  relating  to  manures  within  the  reach  of  ordinary  farmers, 
including  securing,  retaining,  and  applying  them.  He  had  reduced 
the  subject  to  as  few  simple  heads  as  possible,  and  yet  either  of  the 
three  was  sufficient  for  much  thought  and  careful  experiment ;  more 
than  lie  had  ever  given  of  the  first  or  should  ever  accomplish  of  the 
latter. 

By  securing  manure,  he  meant  that  careful  gathering  of  all 
material  on  the  farm,  that  would  otherwise  waste,  and  put  it  in  a 
condition  to  become  a  fertilizer. 

Now  let  us  ask  ourselves  as  we  look'about  our  yards  and  buildings, 
can  we  not  add  more  to  the  manure  heap ;  can  we  not  prevent  the 
waste  from  the  barn  yard  that  is  running  off  into  a  stream  of  water, 
that  is  perhaps  carrying  it  beyond  our  reach,  or  that  is  gathering  in 
some  foul  pool  that  has  received  it  for  many  years,  making  no  returns  ? 
Can  we  not  save  more  manures  from  the  hog  sty,  the  hen  house,  and 
other  outbuildings  ?  Can  we  not  utilize  the  slop  from  the  house,  the 
kitchen,  and  dairy?  Can  we  not  utilize  the  bones  that  are  lying 
about  the  premises  ?  Can  we  not  drain  some  swamp  and  use  the 
excess  of  muck  and  turf  for  an  absorbent  of  liquid  manure?  In 
short,  can  we  not  largely  increase  our  pile  of  manure  and  make  it 
pay  us  well  for  expenses  ?  Had  we  not  better  do  more  of  this  and 
purchase  less  of  foreign  and  doubtful  fertilizers,  so  called  ?  Mr. 
Whitman  said,  that  by  retaining  manures,  he  simply  meant  their 
proper  protection  from  weather  after  they  were  gathered.  The  theo- 
ries and  practices  on  this  were  various.  Upon  this  subject  he  wished 
to  learn  more.  Let  science  and  experiment  combine  to  tell  us  when 
manure  is  in  the  best  situation  for  the  fibrous  roots  to  feed  upon.  Is 
the  vault  or  cellar  the  best  place  to  retain  its  fertilizing  properties  ? 
Shall  it  be  hauled  on  the  land  and  spread  when  green,  or  shall  it 
remain  in  a  body  till  it  has  passed  through  a  stage  of  decomposition 
that  more  fully  makes  it  a  ready  fertilizer  for  the  growth  of  plants  % 
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Many  claim  that  a  shed  is  the  only  proper  place  for  manure.  But  it 
would  require  some  arrangement  to  conduct  off  a  proper  quantity  of 
moisture ;  to  keep  it  from  heating  too  much,  especially  manure  from 
the  barn  stable.  A  heap  of  manure  might  be  made  in  the  yard  by 
supporting  the  sides,  that  would  well  repay  the  trouble  of  careful 
management.  Probably  no  material  was  so  cheap  and  convenient  to 
use  about  our  stables  and  manure  heaps  for  the  purpose  of  retaining 
ammonia,  as  gypsum.  Salt,  dry  clay,  and  copperas,  were  good,  but 
not  as  cheap  or  easy  of  application.  But  the  man  that  applies  lime 
and  ashes  to  his  compost  heaps,  suffers  a  loss  that  he  cannot  recover. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Whitman  said  that  in  applying  manure  that  was 
well  prepared,  a  few  common  sense  considerations  were  all  that  was 
necessary.  Have  the  manure  fine,  and  nicely  incorporated  with  the 
soil,  and  near  the  surface.  Manure  in  lumps  on  the  surface  could  be 
of  little  use. 

Mr.  Earl  referred  to  the  large  number  of  muck  deposits  in  the 
town  of  Warren,  Herkimer  county.  He  said  the  whole  town  may 
be  said  to  be  filled  with  a  series  of  basins,  the  surface  of  the  land 
resembling  the  waves  of  the  sea.  All  these  depressions  or  basins  con- 
tained muck  and  peat  in  some  places  of  great  depth. 

Mr.  Lewis  said  the  best  plan  of  treating  the  muck  was  to  haul  it 
out  and  let  it  lay  a  year  ;  or  lime  and  ashes  might  be  composted  with 
it.  When  dry  it  could  be  used  with  great  advantage  about  stables 
as  an  absorbent  of  liquid  manures. 

Mr.  Earl  said  in  an  old  work,  "  Bees'  Encyclopedia,"  the  valley 
of  the  Mohawk  was  referred  to  as  being  so  fertile  that  the  farmers  to 
get  rid  of  the  manure  upon  their  farms  hauled  it  to  the  river  and  let 
the  stream  wash  it  away.  Such  a  waste  and  ignorance  in  farming 
seemed  almost  incredible  to  the  present  generation. 

Mr.  Lewis  in  answer  to  the  question  from  Mr.  Earl,  in  regard  to 
mixing  lime  and  ashes  with  barn  yard  manure,  said  that  such  appli- 
cation would  set  the  ammonia  free,  rendering  the  manure  almost- 
worthless. 

Mr.  Whitman  referred  to  a  communication  of  Levi  Bartlett,  in  the 
Country  Gentleinan.  Mr.  Bartlett  mixed  ashes  with  the  droppings 
of  the  poultry  house  and  applied  the  mixture  to  corn.  In  that  case, 
both  the  lime  and  the  manure  were  in  a  dry  state,  and  as  the  mixture 
was  applied  directly  to  the  crop  and  covered  with  soil,  no  loss  was 
sustained,  as  the  soil  absorbed  all  the  gases  from  decomposition.  He 
said  that  nothing  was  better  to  take  out  the  scent  of  manures  on  the 
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hands  than  to  handle  soil.  If  any  one,  after  milking,  would  go 
directly  to  the  garden  and  work  with  his  hands  in  the  soil,  weeding 
among  the  beds,  &c,  all  scent  would  be  quickly  removed. 

Mr.  Fenner,  who  has  a  farm  on  the  West  Canada  Creek,  gave  a 
description  of  his  method  of  saving  manures.  The  manure  cellar  was 
on  the  side  of  the  stable.  Here  the  solid  and  liquid  droppings  of 
cattle  were  deposited.  Here  dung,  chaff,  weeds,  and  other  refuse 
material  were  added,  from  time  to  time.  The  contents  of  the  cellar 
was  fit  to  be  used  when  about  a  year  old,  and  was  applied  as  top 
dressings  to  grass  lands.  The  farm  consists  of  102  acres,  twelve  of 
which  are  in  wood.  About  a  third  of  the  farm  is  in  meadows,  and 
they  annually  produce  at  the  rate  of  three  tons  per  acre.  Mr.  Fenner 
is  now  wintering  forty  cows,  five  calves,  ten  sheep  and  four  horses. 
The  farm  carries  this  stock  and  there  is  always  hay  to  spare,  some  is 
sold  and  some  fed  out  to  droves  which  are  passing  and  stop  upon  the 
farm  overnight,  &c. 

Mr.  Earl  remarked  that  Mr.  Farmer,  the  former  proprietor  of  this 
farm,  had  been  able  to  keep  seventy  head  of  cattle  the  year  round  on 
the  land.  It  was  a  very  productive  farm.  Mr.  Countryman,  who  is 
a  neighbor  of  Mr.  Fenner,  and  has  always  known  the  farm,  said  that 
some  years  ago  it  was  not  considered  any  better  than  lands  adjoining, 
but  since  the  system  of  saving  the  manures  had  been  adopted  the 
crops  were  much  larger  than  on  neighboring  farms. 

One  of  the  members  asked  Mr.  Lewis  if  he  still  adhered  to  his 
opinion  in  regard  to  the  value  of  quack  grass.  In  reply,  Mr.  L.  said 
that  one  of  the  greatest  leaks  of  farming  was  the  eternal  warfare  on 
native  grasses  which  were  adapted  to  the  soil  and  climate,  rooting 
them  out  and  sowing  timothy.  He  could  recommend  growing  quack 
grass  on  those  soils  where  no  other  grass  would  grow. 

Mr.  Countryman  said  Mr.  Lewis  had  so  modified  his  recommenda- 
tion that  there  was  nothing  to  be  said  in  reply. 

Mr.  Shull,  of  Ilion,  referred  to  an  immense  quantity  of  quack  roots 
hauled  out  in  the  road  on  a  farm  in  Columbia.  The  land  was  so  full 
of  it  that  it  was  impossible  to  grow  a  good  grain  crop  until  the  quack 
was  taken  out.  He  referred  to  the  losses  resulting  from  using  inferior 
seed.  Had  experimented  in  using  different  kinds  of  seed  in  growing 
potatoes.  The  Chilis  and  Harisons  were  planted  side  by  side,  with 
seed  of  the  same  size  and  quantity,  and  the  land  treated  in  every 
respect  alike.  The  Harisons  gave  double  the  quantity  of  potatoes  to 
the  Chilis.     On  another  piece  he  experimented  with  large  and  small 
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seed.  There  was  a  difference  in  yield  in  favor  of  the  large  seed  of 
forty-eight  bushels  to  the  acre.  From  these  experiments  he  concluded 
that  there  was  a  loss  in  using  small  seed  and  a  loss  in  using  inferior 
varieties  for  seed. 

Mr.  Van  Valkenburgh  said  his  Gleasons  yielded  double  the  quan- 
tity per  acre  to  the  Chilis,  and  he  thought  the  latter  variety  had  deteri- 
orated. 

Mr.  Sliull  referred  to  the  losses  resulting  from  using  an  inferior 
plow,  a  plow  that  did  not  properly  turn  over  the  sod,  that  did  not 
clean  well,  retaining  soil  on  the  mould-board,  and  thus  causing 
greater  draught  to  the  team.  He  spoke  of  the  steel  plow  of  the 
Remington's  as  well  adapted  to  the  soils  of  Herkimer,  especially  the 
late  patterns  brought  out.  He  believed  in  having  the  best  imple- 
ments. When  he  was  a  boy  and  the  mowing  was  done  by  hand,  his 
father  gave  him  an  old  scythe  to  work  with,  and  he  well  remembered 
how  difficult  and  discouraging  it  was  to  get  along  with  it.  He 
thought  boys  should  be  provided  with  the  best  tools  that  could  be 
had,  and  they  would  be  encouraged  and  stimulated  thereby,  and  take 
pleasure  in  their  work. 

Hair,  Tan  Bark,  &c. 

Mr.  Countryman  had  made  application  of  refuse  of  the  tannery  to 
grass  lands.  The  fleshings  and  hair  were  mixed  with  tan  bark  and 
used  as  top-dressing  with  good  result.  His  son  had  applied  hair  in 
planting  potatoes,  applied  directly  to  the  seed  and  covered  with  soil. 
It  gave  a  remarkably  good  crop.  He  said  Mr.  Waterman,  of  New- 
port, had  top-dressed  meadows  with  spent  tan  bark.  The  meadows 
were  run  out  and  not  producing  much.  The  bark  was  applied  after 
laying  a  year,  and  it  renovated  the  meadows  so  that  they  yielded 
good  crops.  He  had  plowed  under  hair  for  grain  crops,  but  the 
trouble  was  that  the  grain  grew  too  stout  and  lodged.  Hair  lasts 
better  than  any  manure  he  had  ever  used. 

Mr.  Whitman  said  he  had  used  the  refuse  hair  from  the  tannery 
for  cabbage  and  turnip  crops  with  the  best  results. 

Mr.  Countryman  said  tanners  used  a  great  deal  of  hen  manure  in 
tanning,  it  cost  at  the  tannery  from  three  shillings  to  four  shillings 
per  bushel.  The  liquid  is  usually  allowed  to  run  away,  but  he  should 
construct  a  tank  for  collecting  it  and  apply  it  to  his  lands. 
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Curing  Heaves  in  Horses,  &o. 

Mr.  Lewis  said  he  liad  been  successful  in  curing  heaves  in  horses 
by  feeding  a  tablespoonful  of  powered  gypsum  twice  a  day  to  each 
horse.     He  mingled  it  with  ground  feed. 

Mr.  Whitman  gives  for  the  heaves,  shoemake  bobs.  He  picks  off 
the  bobs  in  the  fall,  dries  them  and  gives  the  animal  a  handful  in  its 
feed  twice  a  day.     Horses  like  this  and  will  readily  eat  it. 

Mr.  Lewis  mentioned  some  of  the  losses  in  farming,  as  follows : 

Leaving  Gates  Open. 

He  had  recently  had  an  accident  occur  to  one  of  his  cows  from 
neglect  in  not  shutting  gates.  It  is  a  loss  to  have  bars  instead  of 
gates  on  a  farm.  There  was  a  loss  in  having  poor  division  fences,  as 
they  often  set  farmers  by  the  ears,  often  resulting  in  damage  to  crops, 
&c.  There  was  a  loss  in  providing  cold  stables  for  stock.  He 
believed  a  warm  stable  properly  lighted  and  ventilated  would  be  a 
saving  over  the  cold  stable  of  500  pounds  of  hay  to  each  animal  win- 
tered. Another  loss  is  in  feeding  uncooked  grain  to  swine.  There 
was  another  loss  in  plowing  under  manure  instead  of  applying  it  to 
the  surface  and  working  it  in  the  soil  with  the  cultivator. 

Mr.  Sliull  said  he  found  hauling  manure  over  plowed  ground  "  up 
hill  business." 

His  plan  is  to  have  the  manure  out  before  the  ground  is  plowed, 
and  place  it  in  piles  and  in  a  perfectly  straight  line.  Then  plow 
between  the  rows  of  manure,  when  the  latter  may  be  easily  spread 
upon  the  plowed  surface.  After  spreading,  the  narrow  lands  where 
the  manure  was  piled  are  plowed,  the  ground  was  gone  over  with  a 
cultivator,  working  in  the  manure. 

Mr.  Davidson  said  he  found  in  his  experience  that  the  best  time  to 
apply  manures  to  grass  lands  was  immediately  after  haying. 

Annual  Meeting. 
The  annual  meeting  of  the  club  was  at  Little  Falls  on  the  second 
Friday  in  February,  at  which  the  following  officers  were  chosen  for 
1869  :  President,  Harris  Lewis  ;  Treasurer,  Josiah  Shull ;  Secretary, 
X.  A.  Willard. 
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MANLIUS  AND  POMPEY. 

To  the  Secretary  of  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society : 

The   secretary   of    the   Manlius   and    Pompey   Agricultural    and 
Mechanical  Association  reports  as  follows : 

The  receipts  of  the  association  for  the  year  ending  January  19th, 
1869,  were: 

Balance  from  previous  year $186  02 

Appropriation  from  the  State  of  New  York 51  00 

Memberships  (annual) 198  00 

Admission  fees  at  the  fair 195  25 

Rent  of  stands  for  refreshments 20  00 

$650  27 

The  expenditures  were : 

For  premiums $129  50 

rent  of  fair  grounds 125  00 

police 86  00 

printing 76  95 

repairs  and  expenses  of  fair 60  55 

secretary,  $25,  annual  address,  $25 50  00 

forage  at  fair 15  50 

Balance  to  next  year's  account 106  77 

$650  27 


The  annual  fair  of  the  association  was  held  September  24th,  25th 
and  26th,  1868,  at  Manlius,  in  Onondaga  county.  The  weather  was 
very  unpropitious  on  the  first  two  days ;  but  the  entries  for  competi- 
tion were  nearly  as  numerous  as  in  former  years,  when  the  weather 
lias  been  more  favorable.  Accompanying  this  is  the  report  of  the 
premiums  awarded. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  at  the  annual  meeting,  January 
19,  1869,  to  serve  for  the  year  1869 :  ¥m,  F.  Blanchard,  Manlius, 
President ;  Wm.  Manlius  Smith,  Manlius,  Secretary ;  Henry  Whit- 
ney, Manlius,  Treasurer. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

WM.  MANLIUS  SMITH, 

Secretary. 
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MOKAVIA. 

Moravia,  January  27th,  1869. 

The  fair  of  the  Moravia  Agricultural  Society,  of  1868,  was  in  point 
of  excellence  (taking  of  course  the  fact  of  its  being  an  adjourned 
fair),  one  of  the  finest  exhibitions  it  has  ever  held.  Had  the  weather 
been  pleasant  on  the  days  appointed,  the  crowd  would  have  been 
greater,  and  the  entries  much  larger,  although  at  present  the  record 
is  one  of  the  best.  Quite  an  amount  of  stock,  such  as  horses  and 
cattle,  came  for  the  fair  on  the  day  appointed,  which  were  kept  until 
after  the  adjourned  days  exhibition,  among  them  was  the  herd  of 
Mr.  C.  Tracy  of  Scipio. 

The  entries  as  shown  by  the  books  were  : 

Horses 75 

Cattle 120 

Miscellaneous 440 

Total 710 

There   were  various  articles  of  different  kinds  and   descriptions 

placed  upon  exhibition,  which  were  not  entered  for  competition. 

Cash  on  hand,  1867 $645  86 

Cash  received,  1868 808  04 

$1,453  90 
Amount  paid  premiums  and  expended 690  89 

Cash  on  hand $763  01 


At  the  annual  meeting,  the  following  officers  were  elected  for  the 
ensuing  year:  E.  Greenfield,  President;  M.  L.  Everson,  Treasurer; 
M.  K.  Alley,  Secretary. 


ONONDAGA. 

Annual  Report  of  the   Farmers'   and  Mechanics'  Club   of  the 
Town  of  Onondaga,  for  the  year  1868. 

This  association  was  formed  in  December,  1867,  and  called  "  The 
Farmers'  and  Mechanics'  Club  of  Onondaga ;"  the  necessary  papers 
being  properly  filed  in  our  county  clerk's  office,  and  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  State. 
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The  officers  for  the  present  year  are :  Luke  Wells,  President ; 
Henry  Conkling,  Recording  Secretary;  Wm.  Sabine,  Corresponding 
Secretary;  C.  C.  Marlette,  Treasurer. 

The  amount  of  receipts  from  all  sources  (no  public  monies  received), 
by  the  society  for  the  past  year  1868,  was  sixty-five  dollars  ($65), 
principally  from  membership,  which  was  fixed  at  fifty  cents  for  each 
member. 

The  disbursements  of  the  society  for  the  same  time  were : 

Rent  of  room  occupied  by  the  club $14  00 

Expenses  at  the  annual  fair 42  04 

Books,  paper,  postage,  &c.  \  ~  q9 

Books  for  the  library,  j  

On  hand  January,  1869 3  64 

Total $65  00 


On  the  22d  and  23d  days  of  September,  1868,  the  society  held  its 
first  fair  and  exhibition  at  Onondaga  valley,  and  though  the  weather 
was  not  so  pleasant  as  was  desirable  for  such  an  occasion,  the  exhi- 
bition was  one  of  which  the  club  nor  the  town  need  not  be  ashamed. 
At  least  five  thousand  people  were  in  attendance,  and  the  show  in  all 
the  various  departments  was  much  better  than  at  many  of  the  annual 
exhibitions  of  our  old  county  agricultural  society.  The  entries  in  all 
the  various  departments,  amounted  to  572.  The  fair  passed  off  to 
the  satisfaction  of  all,  save  in  the  matter  of  the  weather,  and  with  the 
conviction  in  the  minds  of  all,  that  our  first  exhibition  was  a  success. 
We  gave  no  premiums,  owing  to  the  limited  amount  of  our  funds, 
simply  the  award  of  best,  second  best  and  third  best,  to  those  to  whom 
such  awards  were  made,  and  honorable  mention,  where  there  was  no 
competition. 

A  copy  of  the  programme  of  the  fair,  with  the  constitution,  by- 
laws, officers,  &c,  with  the  publication  of  the  awards  of  premiums 
as  made,  accompanies  this  report. 

The  club  also  put  itself  in  communication  with  the  commissioner 
of  agriculture,  at  Washington,  and  has  received  from  him  such  public 
documents  and  monthly  reports  on  agriculture  as  are  usually  distri- 
buted to  the  various  agricultural  societies  of  the  country,  besides 
being  the  recipients  of  various  packages  of  seeds  of  different  kinds, 
which  have  been  distributed  to  the  members  of  the  club,  with  the 
agreement  on  their  part,  of  reporting  to  the  club  the  qualities  of  the 
articles  raised,  and  if  adapted  to  our  latitude  and  climate,  and  also  if 
worthy  of  being  propagated  in  this  locality. 
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This  club  has  also  maintained  a  weekly  meeting  of  its  members, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  weeks  during  haying  and  harvest  season, 
for  the  discussion  of  subjects  pertaining  to  agriculture  and  the  interests 
of  farmers.  These  meetings  have  been  pretty  well  attended ;  have 
been  the  means  not  only  of  bringing  us  into  better  acquaintance  with 
each  other  and  thus  making  us  more  social,  but  of  giving  practical 
information,  and  the  results  of  individual  theory  and  practice,  and 
beneficial  to  all. 

The  club  have  also  a  library  of  over  100  volumes,  part  purchased 
and  part  the  donations  of  individual  members,  and  other  friends  of 
agriculture,  and  to  which  we  hope  to  add  from  time  to  time,  as  we 
shall  be  in  possession  of  the  means  and  are  remembered  by  public 
bodies,  and  those  who  are  disposed  to  assist  us  in  so  laudable  an 
acquisition. 

The  above  report  was  submitted  to  the  Farmers'  and  Mechanics' 
Club  of  Onondaga,  at  a  meeting  thereof,  held  February  1st,  1869, 
and  adopted  by  the  said  club,  as  its  annual  report  to  the  New  York 
State  Agricultural  Society,  for  the  year  1868,  and  ordered  to  be 
forwarded  to  the  Secretary  thereof. 

LUKE  WELLS,  President 
H.  COKKLLN",  Secretary. 


OSWEGO  FALLS. 

To  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society : 

In  accordance  with  section  eight,  of  "  An  act  to  incorporate  the 
Oswego  Falls  Agricultural  Society,"  passed  April  29th,  1868,  the 
undersigned,  president,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  said  society,  respect- 
fully make  the  following  statement  of  the  transactions  of  said  society 
since  its  incorporation  as  aforesaid : 

The  fiscal  year  of  said  society  ends  the  second  Wednesday  in  Janu- 
ary in  each  year ;  that  being  the  time  fixed  by  said  act  of  incorpora- 
tion for  its  annual  meeting. 

The  annual  exhibition  of  said  society  was  held  at  Oswego  Falls, 
and  within  the  territorial  limits  of  said  society,  for  the  year  1868,  on 
the  22d,  23d  and  21th  days  of  September. 

The  whole  receipts  from  said  fair,  from  all  sources,  was  $2,318. 

The  whole  disbursements,  including  miscellaneous  expenditures 
and  premiums,  was  $2,118.56 ;  leaving  on  hand  and  unappropriated 
the  sum  of  $229.41. 
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There  are  no  debts  or  claims  outstanding  against  said  society. 

The  printed  list,  hereto  attached,  is  a  statement  of  premiums 
awarded,  to  whom  paid,  and  for  what  purpose.  There  is  also  attached 
hereto  the  circular  issued  by  said  society  for  its  annual  exhibition ; 
and  in  which  is  included  the  premiums  offered,  the  act  of  incorpora- 
tion, general  rules  and  regulations,  and  list  of  officers  and  judges. 

This  society  is  not  in  receipt  of  any  State  aid. 

It  is  claimed  by  the  foregoing,  that  the  citizens  within  the  terri- 
torial limits  of  this  society  are  determined,  and  are  entitled,  to 
maintain  a  prosperous  society.  By  section  seven  of  said  act  of  incor- 
poration, it  will  be  seen  that  the  officers  of  the  society  are  made 
jointly  and  severally  liable  for  all  debts  due  from  said  society.  This, 
in  case  of  an  unsuccessful  fair,  on  account  of  weather  or  other  causes, 
would  be  a  great  burden  upon  the  officers,  most  of  whom  perform 
much  labor  without  compensation.  Any  aid  that  would  not  depend 
upon  the  uncertainty  of  a  successful  fair  would  be  very  desirable. 
Besides  this,  the  society  desire,  as  soon  as  a  sufficient  amount  of  funds 
accumulate,  to  make  it  safe,  to  purchase  grounds  and  erect  suitable 
buildings. 

It  is  therefore  respectfully  urged  that  the  Secretary  of  the  State 
Society  use  his  influence  in  placing  the  Oswego  Falls  Agricultural 
Society  upon  an  equal  footing  with  other  county  societies  as  to  State 
aid.  If  this  can  be  secured,  it  is  promised  that  this  society  shall 
become  a  permanent  aid  to  the  interests  of  agriculture  in  this  locality. 

BOBEKT  OLIVEK,  President 
E.  C.  KENYON,  Treasurer. 
WM.  C.  STEPHENS,  Secretary. 

Dated  at  Fulton,  Jan.  9th,  1869. 


OTISCO. 

To  B.  P.  Johnson,  Esq.,  Secretary  JV.  Y.  State  Agricultural  Society  r 

The  seventh  annual  fair  of  the  Otisco  Farmers'  and  Mechanics: 
Club  was  held  on  the  7th  of  October,  1868,  at  Otisco  Center.  The 
roads  were  good  ;  weather  fine  ;  the  attendance  large,  and  the  exhibi- 
tion of  horses,  oxen,  cows,  young  cattle,  and  sheep  was  very  good. 

The  samples  of  butter  and  cheese  showed  that  our  town  ranks 
high  in  the  production  of  these  articles.  Of  grain,  fruit,  and  vege- 
tables, we  had  a  fair  show  in  quantity  and  quality.  Floral  Hall  was 
well   decorated   Avith    beautiful   flowers,   paintings,  fancy  work,,  and 
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articles  of  domestic  manufacture.  I  think  horse  racing  or  trotting 
connected  with  agricultural  fairs  is  an  unmitigated  evil.  I  was  grati- 
fied to  see  the  announcement  that  the  Berkshire  (Massachusetts) 
Agricultural  Society  had  voted  to  abolish  all  premiums  for  trotting 
horses.  Let  others  do  likewise.  The  address  was  delivered  by  F. 
W.  Hale,  Esq.,  of  Tully. 

Expenses  for  the  year $165  96 

Receipts  for  membership  and  subscription 116  77 


Officers  elected  at  our  annual  meeting,  January  4th,  1869 :  C.  E. 
Niles,  President ;  J.  L.  Niles,  Secretary ;  J.  H.  Redway,  Treasurer ; 
L.  Bouttelle,  Corresponding  Secretary. 

Yours  truly, 

L.  BOUTTELLE. 

Corresponding  Secretary. 


POMFRET. 
Feedonia,  Chautauqua  Co.,  Jf.  Y.,  March  3d,  1869. 

Secretary  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society  : 

Dear  Sir — The  officers  of  the  "  Farmers'  and  Gardeners'  Club  of 
Promfret "  (name  of  township),  for  the  current  year,  from  January 
2d,  1869,  are  as  follows :  President,  Ira  Porter ;  Yice-President,  U. 
E.  Dodge ;  Secretary,  Treasurer  and  Librarian,  A.  Z.  Madison. 

We  have  regular  meetings  the  first  Saturday  evening  of  each  month, 
also  occasionally  special  meetings,  and  meetings  once  a  month  at 
Milford,  in  the  west  part  of  the  town,  four  miles  from  Fredonia,  to 
accommodate  the  members  in  that  section. 

Truly  yours,  &c, 

A.  Z.  MADISON, 


RIDGEWAY. 

Medina,  1ST.  Y.,  March  teth,  1869. 
Secretary  State  Agricultural  Society,  iT.  Y.  : 

The  undersigned  corresponding  secretary  of  the  Ridgeway  Agri- 
cultural and  Horticultural  Society  reports  as  follows :  Number  of 
names  of  members  on  our  book  is  fifty-seven  ;  really  active  members 
about  fifteen,  who  are  alive  and  energetic,  and  are  being  benefited  by 
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our   weekly  meetings,   books,   reports,   papers,  &c.,  received  fronr 
different  quarters. 

In  this  section  we  are  largely  interested  in  the  raising  of  fruit. 
Many  farmers  are  growing  from  five  to  twenty-five  acres  of  the 
different  fruits.  I  have  myself  eighty  acres  :  sixty  apple,  ten  orange 
quince,  ten  peach  and  pear. 

We  are  especially  interested  in  all  that  pertains  to  fruit  and  its 
culture,  and  insect  enemies. 

Yery  respectfully, 

S.  C.  DAVIS, 

Corresponding  Secretary. 


SANDY  CREEK,  RICHLAND,  OKWELL,  &  BOYLSTOK 

To  the  Secretary  of  the  W.  Y.  State  Agricultural  Society  : 

The  twelfth  annual  fair  of  this  society  was  held  on  their  grounds 
in  Sandy  Creek,  September  11th  and  12th,  1868.  The  weather  was 
fine  and  the  attendance  large. 

There  was  a  large  show  of  cattle,  dairy  products  and  vegetables ; 
the  floral  hall  was  also  crowded  with  the  productions  of  female  skill 
and  taste,  and  all  reflected  great  honor  upon  the  persons  connected 
with  the  society. 

The  exhibition  of  horses  was  yery  fine,  particularly  those  of  speed, 
in  which  a  great  competition  and  much  interest  was  manifested. 

The  treasurer's  report  for  the  year  1868,  makes  the  following 
exhibit  of  the  financial  condition  of  the  society  : 

Cash  on-  hand  at  beginning  of  year $428  86 

Receipts  of  the  year 825  70 

Total $1,254  56 

Disbursements  during  year $725  72 

•Cash  in  hands  of  treasurer 528  84 

$1,254  56 

The  society  is  out  of  debt  and  in  good  working  condition,  with  the 
public  interest  increasing  in  its  favor.  The  betfeficial  results  of  our 
labor  in  disseminating  agricultural  information,  in  assisting  the  farmer 
in  advancing  the  interests  of  his  calling,  and  giving  him  a  higher 
appreciation  of  its  importance,  are  very  encouraging,  and  we  enter 
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upon  another  year  under*  auspicious  circumstances  and  with  most 

flattering  prospects  of  future  success. 

Very  respectfully,  yours  &c. 

E.  W.  BLANCHABD, 

Secretary. 
Sandy  Creek,  K.  Y.,  22d  February,  1869. 


SCHENEVUS  YALLEY. 

Schenevus,  Otsego  Co.,  1ST.  Y.,  January  1, 1869. 
Hon.  B.  P.  Johnson,  Secretary  State  Agricultural  Society  : 

Deae  Sir — I  herewith  present  you  my  annual  report  of  the  trans- 
actions of  the  Schenevus  Valley  Agricultural  Society  and  Joint 
Stock  Company  for  the  year  ending  December  2d,  1868. 

The  fourth  annual  fair  was  held  Tuesday,  "Wednesday  and  Thurs- 
day, September  22d,  23d  and  24th,  1868.  Although  it  rained  with 
but  very  little  cessation  during  the  whole  of  the  three  days,  the  num- 
ber of  entries  were  one-third  more  than  at  any  previous  fair  of  the 
society.  We  account  for  this  increased  number  from  the  plan  we 
had  adopted  the  past  season  in  regard  to  entries,  viz  :  That  of  open- 
ing the  entry  books  one  week  before  the  fair.  This  plan  obviated  in 
a  measure,  the  rush  and  confusion  on  the  first  day  of  the  fair ; 
besides,  it  materially  assisted  the  secretary  in  his  laborious  duties  on 
that  day  when  he  is  generally  overstocked  with  business.  We  found 
the  plan  "  worked  like  a  charm." 

The  show  of  cattle  was  superior  to  that  of  any  previous  exhibition. 
C.  H.  Jewell,  of  Westford,  had  some  very  fine  full-blooded  devons 
on  the  grounds  which  were  greatly  admired.  Douw  M.  Webster  of 
Maryland,  exhibited  some  choice  blooded  shorthorns.  There  was  a 
large  display  of  grades  of  most  of  the  improved  breeds.  There  were 
very  few  entries  of  fat  cattle  ;  but  there  was  quite  a  creditable  show 
in  the  department  appropriated  to  working  cattle.  We  particularly 
noticed  one  yoke  of  oxen  which  drew  high  praise  from  the  spectators, 
they  were  exhibited  by  E.  Vincent. 

The  show  of  horses  fully  equaled  the  expectations  of  the  visitors. 
There  were  thirty-nine  entries  in  this  class.  Among  those  we  particu- 
larly noticed  as  having  many  good  points,  was  a  three  year  old 
stallion  exhibited  by  H.  Schermerhorn,  a  gelding  by  W.  J.  Sloan, 
and  a  splendid  pair  of  matched  horses  owned  by  A.  L.  Sloan. 

The  show  of  fine  wool  sheep  was  not  equal  to  last  years  exhibition. 
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That  of  middle  wool  was  better,  than  at  any  previous  fair  of  the 
society.  Among  those  we  deem  worthy  of  special  notice,  was  a  pen 
of  ewes  exhibited  by  John  Tnbbs.  In  the  coarse  wool  department 
there  were  but  eleven  entries,  but  most  of  these  were  of  superior 
merit.  Among  those  that  drew  the  most  attention  from  the  visitors, 
were  a  pen  of  ewes,  and  two  bucks  from  the  flock  of  Robert  Hooker, 
a  pen  of  ewes  exhibited  by  A.  H.  Piatt,  and  a  buck  from  the  flock  of 
Schuyler  Cole. 

There  were  but  very  few  hogs  or  poultry  on  the  grounds.  Mechani- 
cal work  was  also  poorly  represented.  The  fruit  and  vegetable 
department  was  quite  well  filled. 

In  the  dairy  department  the  quality  was  superior,  and  quantity 
deficient.  One  lot  of  butter  made  from  sweet  milk  at  the  Schenevus 
butter  aud  cheese  factory  was  of  the  very  first  quality.  Ira  Sherman 
and  Joseph  Chamberlin  also  exhibited  choice  samples. 

We  also  noticed  a  box  of  seedling  grapes  exhibited  by  J.  J.  and 
E.  L.  Townsend,  of  Portlandville,  in  this  county,  under  the  name  of 
"  Mountain  Seedling."  The  berry  is  round,  dark  blue,  with  thick 
blue  bloom,  size  above  medium ;  sweeter  than  the  Concord.  The 
bunch  is  a  trifle  larger  than  the  Delaware,  and  often  shouldered,  leaf 
large,  and  vine  vigorous  and  very  productive.  But  the  main  and 
principal  good  quality  which  this  vine  is  noted  Tor  is  its  extreme 
earliness.  It  was  raised  from  seed  sown  on  the  mountains  600  feet 
above  the  Susquehanna  river  at  this  point,  and  it  has  ripened  there 
for  four  succeeding  years,  two  weeks  before  the  Delaware,  and  three 
weeks  before  the  Concord. 

The  ladies  filled  their  department  to  overflowing.  One  hundred 
and  twenty  entries  were  made  under  this  head.  On  the  last  day  of 
the  fair  we  listened  to  an  excellent  address  delivered  before  the 
society  by  X.  A.  Willard,  Esq.,  of  Little  Falls.  We  have  never  had 
the  pleasure  of  listening  to  a  better  agricultural  address. 

Taking  the  exhibition  as  a  whole,  we  have  cause  to  feel  encouraged. 
Although  the  weather  was  such  that  not  only  our  clothes,  but  our 
spirits  were  somewhat  dampened ;  still  we  have  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  had  the  weather  proved  favorable,  the  receipts  would 
have  been  more  than  any  previous  fair  of  the  society. 

Our  fair  grounds  comprise  nineteen  acres  of  land  situated  within  a 
few  rods  of  the  railroad,  and  near  a  fine  body  of  water  known  as 
Houghton's  lake.  We  have  hired  the  grounds  for  a  long  term  of 
years,  and  contemplate  making  improvements  from  year  to  year,  as 
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the  state  of  our  finances  will  allow.  The  land  upon  which  we  hold 
our  fairs  is  naturally  adapted  to  the  purpose.  Along  the  north  side 
of  the  grounds  for  about  forty  rods  is  a  small  hill  facing  the  south, 
upon  whose  grassy  banks  can  be  seated  from  5,000  to  10,000  persons, 
where  they  can  have  a  splendid  view  of  the  track,  and  of  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  grounds.  In  the  southwest  corner  is  a  beautiful  grove 
of  large  spreading  trees,  under  whose  branches  we  have  constructed 
a  convenient  eating  saloon,  and  have  a  good  well,  which  abundantly 
supplies  us  with  water. 

Our  society  has  been  very  much  encumbered  by  a  debt  contracted 
four  years  ago,  at  the  formation  of  the  society.  More  than  three- 
fourths  of  this  debt  was  contracted  to  make  and  improve  the  "  track." 
This  track  has  been  the  direct  cause  of  many  disputes,  ending  in  one 
case  with  a  row,  whereby  the  society  lost  over  five  hundred  dollars, 
by  the  crowd  breaking  into  the  secretary's  office  and  robbing  the 
secretary  of  that  amount.  It  has  also  been  the  indirect  cause  of  much 
ill  feeling,  which  prevails  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  society  to  the 
present  day.  We  would  undoubtedly  have  been  in  a  more  prosperous 
condition  if  we  had  not  allowed  a  "  race-course "  within  our  fair 
grounds. 

We  have  received  during  the  past  year  twenty  volumes  from  the 
State  Society,  which  were  awarded  as  premiums.  The  receipts  of 
our  society  for  the  past  year  were  nine  hundred  dollars  and  twenty 
cents.  The  expenses  for  the  same  time  was  eight  hundred  and  eighty- 
eight  dollars  and  fifty-two  cents. 

The  following  were  the  officers  elected  at  our  annual  t  meeting, 
December  2d,  1868  :  President,  Azro  Chase ;  Secretary,  W.  W.  Cone ; 
Treasurer,  H.  N".  llanor. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

W.  W.   CONE. 

Secretary. 


SKANEATELES. 

B.  P.  Johnson,  Secretary  State  Agricultural  Society : 

The  fourteenth  annual  fair  of  the  Skaneateles  Farmers'  Club  was 
held  on  the  8th  and  9th  of  October.  The  exhibition  was  creditable, 
and  in  every  way  successful,  although  it  was  with  some  hesitation 
that  the  show  was  divided  in  order  to  secure  the  advantages  of  Legg 
hall  for  our  in-door  exhibition.      Live  stock,  farm  machinery,  &c, 
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were  exhibited  on  the  grounds  of  Mr.  F.  G.  Jewett,  near  the  center  of 
the  Tillage. 

The  giving  of  a  few  agricultural  books  and  periodicals  as  premiums 
for  the  past  two  years  proved  so  satisfactory,  that  we  resolved  this 
year  to  considerably  enlarge  our  premium  list,  and  charge  a  ten  cent 
admittance  fee  to  the  in-door  exhibition ;  and  all  competitors  were 
required  to  become  members  of  the  society  by  paying  the  usual  fee  of 
fifty  cents.  Our  success  will  encourage  us  to  repeat  the  plan,  probably 
with  some  enlargements,  next  year.  A  few  money  premiums  were 
oifered,  but  those  drawn  have  been  donated  to  the  club. 

We  incline  to  the  opinion  that  no  money  should  be  offered  as 
premiums  at  agricultural  fairs  ;  that  it  is  better  to  substitute  period- 
icals and  books,  improved  implements,  improved  stock,  or  anything 
which  shall  incidentally  contribute  directly  to  the  objects  for  which 
oura  fairs  are  held.  We  give  no  diplomas  ;  any  important  use  for 
them  being  supplied  in  our  published  reports. 

No  meetings  for  discussions  or  lectures  have  been  held  by  our 
society  during  the  past  year,  partly  from  want  of  a  suitable  room,  and 
partly  from  some  loss  of  enthusiasm  in  that  direction,  which  we  hope 
is  not  a  certain  sign  of  a  stand-still  or  retrograde  tendency  in  practical 
agriculture. 

The  premiums  awarded  in  1868  were  thirty-one  copies  of  the 
Agriculturist,  seventeen  of  the  Country  Gentleman,  thirteen  of  the 
Rural  New  Yorker ,  thirteen  other  periodicals  and  books,  besides 
volumes  of  the  State  Society's  Transactions. 

Treasurer's  Report,  January  1st,  1868. 

Balance  on  hand  January,  1867 $36  59 

By  sale  of  fair  building 70  00 

State  appropriation 51  00 

Memberships  and  admission  fees  at  fair 188  66 

Subscription 70  00 

Receipts  for  one  year,  with  balance $416  25 

To  expense  of  annual  meeting  at  Syracuse $8  52 

Rents  of  club  room  and  hall 50  00 

Printer's  bills,  and  other  expenses  of  fair 66  21 

Auctioneer 1  00 

Premiums 122  60 

Total  expenditures 248  33 

[.Balance $167  92 
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Officers  for  1869:  President,  Christopher  C.  Wyckoff;  Secretary, 
Chauneey  B.  Thorne;  Treasurer,  Wra.  J.  Townsend. 

0.  B.  THORNE, 

Secretary. 


SUSQUEHANNA  TALLEY. 
Unadilla,  Otsego  County,  1ST.  Y.,  February  15^A,  1869. 
To  B.  P.  Johnson,  Esq.,  Secretary  N.  Y.  State  Agricultural  Society : 

The  twelfth  animal  fair  of  the  Susquehanna  Valley  Agricultural 
Society  was  held  at  Unadilla,  on  "Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Friday, 
September  23d,  24th  and  25th,  1868. 

The  weather  wTas  very  unfavorable,  it  raining  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  three  days,  and  sometimes  very  hard ;  indeed,  it  may  be  said  that 
it  was  one  continuous  rain,  making  much  mud,  and  that  deep,  keeping 
much  stock  and  many  articles  away,  and  many  people  at  home;  yet, 
notwithstanding  this,  there  was  a  good  show  of  animals,  quite  a 
display  of  articles,  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  a  good  turn  out  of  people. 

The  number  of  entries  was  over  800  more  than  the  previous  year,  and 
everything  combined  to  make  this  the  largest  and  best  fair  ever  held 
under  the  auspices  of  the  society,  had  the  weather  been  propitious. 

It  was  a  bad  time  to  show  horses  and  cattle,  and  the  track  was  in 
such  a  condition,  owing  to  the  rains,  that  the  usual  trot  had  to  be 
given  up. 

The  mechanical  department  was  much  better  filled  than  usual, 
with  farming  utensils  and  machines,  wdiile  the  ladies  did  themselves 
much  credit  and  received  many  encomiums,  for  not  only  the  number 
of  articles  exhibited,  but  the  skill  displayed  in  their  manufacture. 

The  annual  address  was  delivered  by  the  Hon.  Benjamin  Carman, 
of  Carmansville,  Delaware  county,  N.  Y.,  a  gentleman  of  rare  abilities 
and  scholastic  talent,  who  did  himself  much  credit  in  the  production 
of  an  able  address,  fitted' to  the  occasion  and  filled  with  many  practical 
and  good  suggestions  for  the  farmer. 

The  Walton  cornet  band  fully  sustained  its  established  reputation 
as  one  of  the  best  bands  in  the  State. 

The  valuable  and  interesting  Transactions  of  the  New  York  State 
Agricultural  Society,  sent  us  last  year,  were  duly  distributed  among 
the  members  of  our  society,  and  judging  from  the  avidity  with  which 
they  were  sought  after,  they  were  carefully  read  and  appreciated, 
.while  the  dissemination  of  the  agricultural. .and  scientific  knowledge 
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contained  in  the  copies  of  the  Transactions  of  the  American  Institute, 
among  our  farmers  and  mechanics  was  conducive  of  much  good. 

Our  fairs  at  this  point  attract  every  year  a  great  crowd  of  people, 
and  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  society  (eight  towns),  its  influence 
is  daily  seen  and  felt,  in  a  better  system  of  farming,  and  more 
attention  being  given  to  agriculture. 

Yery  respectfully, 

GEORGE  B.  FELLOWS, 

Secretary. 


THORN  HILL, 

Mr.  B.  P.  Johnson,  Secretary  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Agricultural  Society : 

The  Thorn  Hill  New  York  Farmers'  Club  report  for  the  year  1868, 
just  past,  that  they  have  held  a  fair  and  general  agricultural  exhibi- 
tionj  at  which  it  was  thought  best  not  to  pay  premiums,  but  simply 
give  an  honorable  mention  by  publishing  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tees. 

The  officers  for  the  coming  year  are:  President,  Job  Harvey; 
Treasurer,  Sidney  Smith;  Secretary,  Allen  Brown;  Corresponding 
Secretary,  S,  S.  Kneeland. 

ALLEN  BROWN, 

Secretary. 

Thorn  Hill,  N.  Y.,  February  6th,  1869. 


TRENTON  UNION. 

North  Gage,  N.  Y.,  March  6,  1869. 

Secretary  State  Agricultural  Society  : 

Dear  Sir  —  I  hasten  to  make  a  report  of  our  society  for  the  year 
1868,  which  I  have  neglected  to  do  sooner. 

Total  receipts  for  the  year $911  21. 

Total  expenditures 905  07 


Our  annual  fair,  held  September  29th  and  30th  and  October  1st, 
was  not  a  pecuniary  success,  owing  to  unfavorable  weather,  but  we 
had  a  very  good  display  in  all  departments,  particularly  in  the  vege- 
table.. 

1  Only  one  thing  is  in  the  way,  in  my  estimation,  of  this  society 
becoming  a  power  for  good  and  usefulness,  and  that  is  the  almost 
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universal  evil  of  giving  too  much  time  and  attention  to  trotting,  neg- 
lecting more  important  departments. 

We  are  about  leasing  grounds  for  ten  years,  and  will  put  up  good, 
substantial  buildings  for  our  annual  exhibitions. 

We  number  about  600  members.     The  following  is  a  list  of  officers 

for  the  ensuing  year :  President,  Col.  Walter  Fowler,  Holland  Patent ; 

Secretary,  George  King,  North  Gage;  Treasurer,  D.  W.  Rhodes, 

South  Trenton. 

Respectfully  yours, 

GEORGE  KING, 

Secretary. 


VERNON. 

Vernon,  February  13,  1869. 
B.  P.  Johnson,  Esq.,  Albany,  W.  Y. : 

Dear  Sir— As  secretary  of  the  Yernon  Agricultural  Society  it 
devolves  upon  me  to  render  you  a  report  of  our  doings  this  past  year. 
I  am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  say  we  have  been  disappointed — the 
elements  have  been  against  us.  The  feelings  of  our  citizens  have 
been  and  are  good ;  our  membership  good.  In  fact  I  think  the  inter- 
est in  the  welfare  of  the  society  as  great  as  it  has  been  at  any  past 
time. 

Our  fair  was  advertised  for  the  7th  and  8th  of  October,  and  opened 
on  the  Yth  under  the  most  favorable  auspices.  The  day  was  pleasant, 
the  attendance  good,  and  the  exhibition  opened  very  good  indeed, 
but  just  at  night  the  wind  began  to  blow,  and  by  nine  o'clock  was 
blowing  a  perfect  hurricane,  with  a  fair  prospect  of  the  tent  and  all 
it  contained  going  to  destruction.  We  were  under  the  necessity  of 
getting  help  and  removing  the  articles  on  exhibition  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment,  taking  down  the  tent  to  save  its  being  blown  to 
rags,  and  storing  the  whole  in  a  barn  not  far  distant.  The  morning 
of  the  8th  it  had  commenced  to  rain,  and  continued  a  heavy  drenching 
rain  nearly  all  day,  compelling  us  to  declare  the  exhibition  closed. 
Fortunately  there  was  but  little  damage  done  to  the  articles  on 
exhibition,  although  fruits  and  vegetables  were  badly  mixed,  the 
wind  raising  the  sides  of  the  tent  and  sweeping  whole  tables  into  a 
promiscuous  heap.  It  placed  the  officers  in  an  embarrassing  position 
as  regards  the  awards  of  premiums,  as  the  disaster  occurred  before 
but  very  few  of  the  judges  had  made  their  examinations. 
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Notwithstanding  this  ill  success,  this  great  disappointment,  our 
people  are  not  discouraged,  but  are  looking  forward  with  bright  hopes 
for  the  future,  being  unanimous  in  their  opinions  that  wooden  struc- 
tures are  far  preferable  to  tents,  and  are  seriously  discussing  the  pro- 
ject of  erecting  a  permanent  wooden  building  for  their  future  exhibi- 
tions. 

Our  society  met  January  30th  and  elected  the  following  as  their 
officers  for  1869:  President,  Hon.  Kalph  Mcintosh;  Secretary  and 
Treasurer,  L.  A.  Griswold. 

Thanking  you  for  books,  pamphlets,  &c,  received  during  the  past 
year  (one  of  which  is  yet  being  circulated  among  our  dairymen — the 
report  on  Abortion  in  Cows),  and  trusting  we  shall  be  remembered  in 
the  future. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

L.  A.  GKISWOLD, 

/Secretary. 


VIENNA. 
B.  P.  Johnson,  Esq.,  Secretary  ilT.  Y.  State  Agricultural  Society : 

Dear  Sir — The  annual  fair  of  the  "  Vienna  Agricultural  Society  " 
held  at  North  Bay,  September  17th  and  18th,  was  well  attended,  and 
(considering  the  state  of  the  weather)  a  success.  The  treasurer's 
report  shows  a  balance  of  forty  dollars  in  favor  of  the  society.  The 
entries  of  stock  were  not  as  good  as  usual,  but  the  display  of  vegeta- 
bles was  unusually  large.  The  "  Foral  Hall "  was  well  filled,  and 
was  highly  creditable  to  the  ladies  of  Vienna. 

The  following  are  the  officers  for  the  ensuing  year :  Dr.  H.  Nicho- 
las, of  North  Bay,  President ;  Frank  Noble,  of  West  Vienna,  Sec- 
retary ;  Peter  Flannigan,  of  North  Bay,  Treasurer.  The  books  were 
received  and  distributed,  for  which  accept  our  thanks. 

Yours  respectfully, 

FKANK  NOBLE, 

Secretary. 
West  Vienna,  N.  Y.9  December  22, 1868. 
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WIKFIELD. 

Twelfth  Annual  Report  of  the  Winfield  Union  Agricultural 
Society,  January  7th,  1869. 

Whole  number  entries  at  last  annual  fair 630 


Horses 89 

Cattle 50 

Sheep  and  swine 43 

Fowls 9 

Grain  and  hops 51 

Boots  and  vegetables 62 

Fruit 67 

Butter  and  cheese 11 

Mechanical  implements 18 

Unspecified  articles 8 

408 

Ladies'  Department. 

Domestic  articles 78 

Needlework 42 

Embroidery * 17 

Painting  and  drawing : 24 

Fancy  work 8 

Millinery 2 

Culinary   47 

Floral  . 3 

Unspecified 1 

"222 

Balance  in  treasurer's  hands  per  last  report $384  44 

Beceipts  since  date  of  last  report 641  27 

$1,025  71 

Expenditures,  premiums  paid $377  50 

Expenses  since  last  report 287  45 

Balance  in  treasurer's  hands  to  date . 360  76 

$1,025  71 

Number  of  books  received  from  State  Society,  twenty,  which  have 
been  awarded  and  paid  as  premiums.  Valuation  of  society  pro- 
perty, $250.00. 

T.  W.  MOBGAN,  President. 

JAS.  B.  MUBBAY,  Secretary. 

J.  W.  WABNEB,  Treasurer. 
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YOEKTOWK 

B.  P.  Johnson,  Esq.,  Secretary  W.  Y.  State  Agricultural  Society: 

Sir — Pursuant  to  the  act  of  the  Legislature,  passed  1855,  I  present 
the  report  of  the  Yorktown  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Society 
of  Westchester  county  for  the  year  1868. 

Our  twelfth  annual  fair  was  held  September  30th,  and  October 
1st  and  2d.  The  show  was  good  and  the  attendance  very  large,  con- 
sidering the  state  of  the  weather,  which  was  very  unfavorable.  As 
we  have  not  as  yet  succeeded  in  purchasing  ground  for  our  annual 
exhibition,  and,  hence,  have  no  building  to  protect  our  fancy  articles 
from  storm  and  wind,  much  has  been  kept  back.  We  hope  to  be 
able  ere  long  to  remedy  this  embarrassment. 

We  neither  feel  ashamed  or  discouraged,  however,  in  presenting  to 
you  the  following  report : 

Balance  from  last  year $384  70 

Amount  received  present  year 558  38 

$943  0,8 

Amount  paid  for  premiums $288  50 

Expenses  and  repairs 202  53 

491  03 

Balance  in  treasury $452  05 


The  annual  election  of  officers  was  held  December  5th,  1868,  and 
the  following  named  persons  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year : 
President,  Barnardus  Flewelling;  Treasurer,  David  F.  Lee;  Cor- 
responding   Secretary,   Enos   Lee ;   Recording    Secretary,    Constant 

White. 

Your  respectfully, 

CONSTANT  WHITE, 

Corresponding  Secretary. 
Yoektown,  February  1st,  1869, 
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ADDITIONS  TO  THE  LIBRARY  AND  MUSEUM,  1! 


Reports  of  Agricultural  and  other  Societies,  &c. 

American. 

Heport  of  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  for  1866.  (14.) 

Monthly  Reports  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Sixth  Biennial  Report  of  the  Iowa  State  Historical  Society,  1867. 

Reports  of  Michigan  State  Board  of  Agriculture  1864-5-6,  from  Sanford  Howard, 
Secretary. 

Transactions  of  the  Norfolk  (Mass.)  Agricultural  Society,  1867. 

Report  of  the  Hew  Jersey  State  College  for  the  benefit  of  Agriculture  and 
the  Mechanic  Arts,  1867,  with  the  Agricultural  Lectures  for  1866-7-8. 

First  Annual  Report  on  the  noxious  insects  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  by  Benjamin 
D.  Walsh,  M.  A.  Acting  State  Entomologist,  1868. 

Transactions  of  the  Illinois  State  Horticultural  Society,  for  1867. 

Third  Annual  Report  of  the  American  Dairymen's  Association,  with  the  report  of 
the  Ohio  Association,  1867. 

Transactions  of  the  Otsego  Co.  Agricultural  Society,  1867. 

Transactions  of  Michigan  State  Agricultural  Society,  1867.    (20.) 

Eleventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Central  Park,  New  York. 

Transactions  of  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Agricultural  Society,  1867. 

Report  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  1867-8.    (30.) 

Transactions  of  the  Illinois  State  Agricultural  Society,  1865-6.    (54.) 

Transactions  of  the  Schenevus  Valley  Agricultural  Society,  for  1867. 

Reports  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Historical  Society,  1867-8-9. 

Report  of  the  Maine  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  1867.    (30.) 

Annual  Report  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History,  1868-9  ;  also  monthly 
sheets  and  reports  of  the  several  officers,  for  1868. 

Foreign. 

Journal  Mensuel  de  L'Academie  Nationale  Francaise. 

L'Agricultura  de  Lombardia,  Milan,  December,  1867. 

Journal  d' Agriculture  Pratique,  Paris  (monthly). 

Annual  Report  of  the  Public  Free  Libraries  of  Manchester,  1868. 

Transactions  of  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Societies  of  Scotland ;  No.  3, 
fourth  series. 

Transactions  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  of  England ;  second  series,  toI.  4, 
1868. 

The  Trades  Journal  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Hesse,  1867 ;  from  the  Consul  General 
of  Hesse. 
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The  Agricultural  Journal  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Hesse,  1867 ;  from  the  Consul 

General  of  Hesse. 
Reports  of  the  Sessions  of  the  Bavarian  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences,  1866,  vol.  3 

parts  2,3,4;  1867,  vols.  1  and  2,  parts  1  and  2  * 
Annual  Reports  of  the  Alms  House,  in  Augsburg,  1849  to  1865* 
Annual  Reports  of  the  Institution  for  Cretins,  Ecksberg,  1857  to  1866* 
Annual  Reports  of  the  Alms  House  at  Regensberg,  1845  to  1865* 
Reports  of  the  Public  Hospital  at  Nuremberg,  1860-65  * 
Eighth  Report  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  History ;  Offenbach  on  the  Main.* 
History  of  the  Citizens'  Hospital  of  Straubing,  1858.* 
Account  of  the  Benevolent  Society  of  Nuremberg,  1864.* 
Catalogue  of  the  Collections  of  Natural  History  and  Zoology;  Leipzig,  1868.* 
Transactions  of  the  Zoological  and  Botanical  Society  of  Vienna,  1867.* 
Descriptions  of  the  Vascular  plants  in  Hungary,  and  Slavonia,  not  included  in 

Koch's  Synopsis,  by  Dr.  August  Neilreich  ;  Vienna  Royal  Zoological  and  Botanical 

Society,  1867  * 
Diatoniacese  of  the  Tatra   (Carpathian)  Range,  by  J.  Schuman,  Vienna  Royal 

Zoological  and  Botanical  Society,  1867.* 
Monograph  on  the  Sciarians,  by  Johann  Winnertz,  Vienna  Royal  Zoological  and 

Botanical  Society,  Vienna* 
Journal  of  Agriculture  and  Forestry  of  the  Prussian  Provinces;   Konigsberg 

(weekly)  for  1867  * 


Public  Documents,  Addresses,  <fcc. 

Census  of  Iowa,  1867. 

Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder's  Address  at  St.  Louis,  Sept.  1867. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Adjutant  General  of  New  York,  1867. 

Description  of  the  Champion  Mowing  and  Reaping  Machine,  Champion  Works, 
Springfield,  O. 

Prairie  Farmer  Annual,  1868. 

Diagram  showing  the  effects  of  Meteorological  Influences  on  Mortality  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  by  Win.  Faulds  Thorns,  M.  D. 

Report  of  the  New  York  Hospital  and  Bloomingdale  Asylum,  1867. 

Hovey's  Illustrated  Guide  to  the  Flower  and  Vegetable  Garden,  1868  (Hovey  & 
Co.,  Boston). 

Memorial  of  Pioneer  Silk  Growers  of  California  (J.  N.  Hoag  and  others)  to  the 
Legislature. 

Catalogue  of  the  Library  of  the  Corporation  of  London,  seventeenth  supplement, 
1867. 

Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Albany  Waterworks,  1867. 

Pamphlet  on  Salt,  published  by  the  Onondaga  Salt  Co. 

Report  of  the  State  Geologist  of  New  Jersey,  for  1867. 

R.  H.  Allen  &  Co.,  189  Water  street,  New  York,  Catalogue  of  Implements,  &c. 

On  the  exhaustion  of  the  Soil  and  renewal  of  its  Fertility,  a  paper  read  before  the 
Central  Farmers'  Club,  by  J.  J.  Mechi. 

Speech  of  the  Hon.  John  Rose,  Finance  Minister  in  the  Canadian  House  of  Com- 
mons, April  1868. 

*  From  the  Royal  Library  at  Munich,  through  C.  F.  Hagadorn,  Esq.,  Consul  General  of  Bavaria ; 
Philadelphia. 
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Inaugural  Address  to  the  law  class  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  by  Stephen  0. 
Southall,  1866. 

Catalogue  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  1866-7. 

Address  before  the  Steuben  County  Agricultural  Society,  by  Major-Gen.  W.  W. 
Averill. 

Thirty-first  Annual  Keport  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education. 

Congressional  Directory  for  the  second  session  of  the  Fortieth  Congress. 

Eleventh  Annual  Report  of  Wilmington  (Del.)  Institute. 

American  Hay  Tedder  (pamphlet)  Ames  Plow  Co.,  Boston. 

Public  Accounts  of  the  Province  of  Canada,  1867,  from  Major  L.  A.  Huguet  Latour, 

Catalogue  of  the  Michigan  State  Agricultural  College,  for  1868. 

Library. 

Coates'  Herd  Book  of  Short  Horn  Cattle,  vol.  17,  from  Henry  Strafford,  Esq., 
Editor. 

Atlas  of  Montgomery  and  Fulton  Counties,  Stranahan  &  Nichols,  95  Maiden  Lane, 
New  York,  from  the  publishers. 

Canada  Herd  Book  of  Short  Horn  Cattle,  vol.  1,  compiled  by  the  Secretary  and 
revised  by  a  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  of  Upper  Canada,  presented  on 
behalf  of  the  Board,  by  Hugh  C.  Thomson,  Esq.,  Secretary. 

Transactions  N.  Y.  State  Agricultural  Society,  1849,  and  Patent  Office  Report, 
1848,  from  Hon.  W.  A.  Dart. 

Memoirs  read  before  the  Boston  (Mass.)  Society  of  Natural  History,  vol.  1,  part 
3,  from  the  Society. 

Smithsonian  Contributions  to  Knowledge  (fifteenth  vol.),  from  Professor  Joseph 
Henry,  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institute. 

Encyclopedia  Brittanica,  eighth  edition,  twenty-one  vols,  and  Index,  presented  by 
Thomas  Hall  Faile. 

Black's  General  Atlas,  with  the  American  maps,  royal  4to,  Edin.,  1867,  presented 
by  Thomas  Hall  Faile. 

Le  Bon  Jardinier,  Horticultural  Almanac  for  1868,  containing  the  general  princi- 
ples of  culture ;  work  of  the  garden  for  each  month ;  description  history  and  direc- 
tions for  culture  of  all  culinary  and  useful  plants,  bulbs,  flowering  plants,  fruit  forest 
and  ornamental  trees ;  and  elements  of  Botany,  &c,  by  MM.  Vilmorin  and  Louis 
Vilmorin,  Prof.  Decaisne,  and  MM.  Naudin,  Neuman  and  Pepin ;  24mo,  pp.  930, 
Paris;  Librairie  Agricole  de  la  Maison  Rustique ;  presented  by  Madame  Veure 
Louis  Vilmorin. 

Museum. 

Photographs  of  Jersey  Cows,  presented  by  Charles  L.  Sharpless  ;  Philadelphia. 

Specimens  of  Indian  corn,  by  S.  E.  Spoor,  Hebron,  Washington  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Specimen  stalks  of  rye,  length  seven  feet  eight  inches,  by  J.  W.  Swart,  Crane's  vil- 
lage, Montgomery  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  original  Newbold  Plow,  believed  to  be  the  first  cast  iron  plow  ever  made  in 
America,  invented  and  made  by  Charles  Newbold,  of  Burlington  Co.,N.  J.,  presented 
by  John  Black,  Mount  Holly,  N.  J. 

Ox  Horns,  a  pair  of  very  beautiful  horns  of  the  Sicilian  ox,  purchased  at  Palermo, 
and  presented  by  H.  Wells,  Aurora,  N.  Y. 


